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THE 


DEERSLAYER. 


PREFACE 


TO THE 


LEATHER-STOCKING TALES. 


THIS series of stories, wich has obtained 
the name of “The LUeather-Stocking 
Tales,’’? has been written in a very desul- 
tory and inartificial manner. The order 
in which the several books appeared was 
essentially different from that in which 
they would have been presented to the 
world, had the regular course of their in- 
cidents been consulted. In ‘The Pio- 
neers,”’ the first of the series written, the 
Leather-Stocking is represented as already 
old, and driven from his early haunts in 
the forest by the sound of the ax and the 
smoke of the settler. ‘‘'The Last of the 
Mohicans,”’ the next book in the order of 
publication, carried the readers back to a 
much earlier period in the history of our 
hero, representing him as middle-aged, 
and in the fullest vigor of manhood. In 
“The Prairie,” his career terminates, and 
he is laid in his grave. There it was origi- 
nally the intention to leave him, in the ex- 
pectation that, as in the case of the human 
mass, he would soon be forgotten. Buta 
latent regard for this character induced 
the author to resuscitate him in the ‘‘ Path- 
finder,’’ a book that was not long after 
succeeded by ‘‘ The Deerslayer,’’ thus com- 
pleting the series as it now exists. 

While the five books that have been 
written were originally published in the 
order just mentioned, that of the incidents, 
insomuch as they are connected with the 
career of their principal character, is, as 


has been stated, very different. Taking 
the life of the Leather-Stocking as a guide, 
“The Deerslayer’’ should have been the 
opening book, for in that work he is seen 
just emerging into manhood; to be suc- 
ceeded by “‘ The Last of the Mohicans,”’’ 
‘The Pathfinder,’’ ‘“‘The Pioneers,’’? and 
“The Prairie.” This arrangement em- 
braces the order of events, though far 
from being that in which the books at first 
appeared. ‘‘The Pioneers”? was published 
in 1822; ‘‘The Deerslayer” in 1841; mak- 
ing the interval between them nineteen 
years. Whether these progressive years 
have had a tendency to lessen the value of 
the last-named book, by lessening the na- 
tive fire of its author, or of adding some- 
what in the way of improved taste and a. 
more matured judgment, is for others to 
decide. 

If anything from the pen of the writer 
of these romances is at all to outlive him- 
self, it is unquestionably the series of ‘* The 
Leather-Stocking Tales.’? To say this is 
not to predict a very lasting reputation for 
the series itself, but simply to express the 
belief it will outlast any, or all, of the 
works from the same hand. 

It is undeniable that the desultory man- 
nerin which “ The Leather-Stocking Tales’’ 
were written, has in a measure impaired 
their harmony, and otherwise lessened 
their interest. This is proved by the fate 
of the two books last published, though 
probably the two most worthy an enlight- 
ened and cultivated reader’s notice. If 
the facts could be ascertained, it is proba- 
ble that the result would show that of all 
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those (in America, in particular) who have 
read the first three books of the series, not 
one in ten has a knowledge of the existence 
even of the lasttwo. Several causes have 
tended to produce this result. The long 
interval of time between the appearance of 
“The Prairie” and that of ‘‘The Path- 
finder,’’ was itself a reason why the later 
books of the series should be overlooked. 
There was no longer novelty to attract 
attention, and the interest was materially 
impaired by the manner in which events 
were necessarily anticipated, in laying the 
last of the series first before the world. 
With the generation that is now coming 
on the stage this fault will be partially 
removed by the edition contained in the 
present work, in which the several tales 
will be arranged solely in reference to 
their connection with each other. 

The author has often been asked if he 
had any original in his mind for the char- 
acter of Leather-Stocking. In a physi- 
cal sense, different individuals known to 
the writer in early life certainly presented 
themselves as models, through his recollec- 
tions ; but in a moral sense this man of 
the forest is purely a creation. The idea 
of delineating a character that possessed 
little of civilization but its highest princi- 
ples as they are exhibited in the unedu- 
cated, and all of savage life that is not 
incompatible with these great rules of con- 
duct, is perhaps natural to the situation in 
which Natty was placed. He is too proud 
of his origin to sink into the condition of 
the wild Indian, and too much a man of the 
woods not to imbibe as much as was at all 
desirable from his friends and companions. 
In a moral point of view it was the inten- 
tion to illustrate the effect of seed scat- 
tered by the wayside. To use his own 
language, his *‘ gifts’? were ‘white gifts,”’ 
and he was not disposed to bring on them 
discredit. On the other hand, removed 
from nearly all the temptations of civilized 
life, placed in the best associations of that 
which is deemed savage, and favorably 
disposed by nature to improve such ad- 
vantages, it appeared to the writer that 
his hero was a fit subject to represent the 
better qualities of both conditions, without 
pushing either to extremes. 
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There was no violent stretch of the im- 
agination, perhaps, in supposing one of 
civilized associations in childhood retain- 
ing many of his earliest lessons amid the 
scenes of the forest. Had these early im- 
pressions, however, not been sustained by 
continued though casual connection with 
men of his own color, if not of his own 
caste, all our information goes to show he 
would soon have lost every trace of his 
origin. It is believed that sufficient atten- 
tion was paid to the particular circum- 
stances in which this individual was placed 
to justify the picture of his qualities that 
has been drawn. The Delawares early 
attracted the attention of the mission- 
aries, and were a tribe unusually influenced 
by their precepts and example. In many 
instances they became Christians, and 
cases occurred in which their subsequent 
lives gave proof of the efficacy of the great 
moral changes that had taken place within 
them. 

A leading character in a work of fiction 
has a fair right to the aid which can be 
obtained from a poetical view of the sub- 
ject. It is in this view, rather than in 
one more strictly circumstantial, that 
Leather-Stocking has been drawn. The 
imagination has no great task in por- 
traying to itself a being removed from 
the everyday inducements to err, which 
abound in civilized life, while he retains. 
the best and simplest of his early impres- 
sions ; who sees God in the forest ; hears 
Him in the winds; bows to Him in the 
firmament that o’ercanopies all; submits 
to His sway in an humble belief of his jus- 
tice and mercy; m a word, a being who 
finds the impress of the Deity in all the 
works of Nature, without any of the blots 
produced by the expedients, and passions, 
and mistakes of man. This is the most 
that has been attempted in the character 
of Leather-Stocking. Had this been done 
without any of the drawbacks of human« 
ity, the picture would have been, in all 
probability, more pleasing than just. In 
order to preserve the vraisemblable, there- 
fore, traits derived from the prejudices, 
tastes, and even the weaknesses of his 
youth, have been mixed up with these 
| higher qualities and longings, in a way, it 
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is hoped, to represent a reasonable picture 
of human nature, without offering to the 
spectator a ‘‘monster’’ of goodness. 

It has been objected to these books that 
they give a more favorable picture of the 
red man than he deserves. The writer 
apprehends that much of this objection 
arises from the habits of those who have 
made it. Oneof his critics, on the appear- 
ance of the first work in which Indian 
character was portrayed, objected that its 
*‘characters were Indians of the-school of 
Heckewelder, rather than of the school of 
Nature.’’ These words quite probably 
contain the substance of the true answer 
to the objection. Heckewelder was an 
ardent, benevolent missionary, bent on the 
good of the red man, and seeing in him 
one who had the soul, reason and charac- 
teristics of a fellow-being. The critic is 
understood to have been a very distin- 
guished agent of the Government, one very 
familiar with Indians, as they are seen at 
the councils to treat for the sale of their 
lands, where little or none of their domes- 
tic qualities come in play, and where, in- 
deed, their evil passions are known to have 
the fullest scope. As just would it be to 
draw conclusions of the general state of 
American society from the scenes of 
the capital, as to suppose that the ne- 
gotiating of one of these treaties is a 
fair picture of Indian life. 

It is the privilege of all writers of fic- 
tion, more particularly when their works 
aspire to the elevation of romances, to 
present the beaw tdéal of their characters 
to the reader. This it is which constitutes 
poetry, and to suppose that the red man is 
to be represented only in the squalid misery 
or in the degraded moral state that cer- 
tainly more or less belongs to his condi- 
tion, is, we apprehend, taking a very nar- 
row view of an author’s privileges. Such 
criticism would have deprived the world 
of even Homer. 


PREP AOD. 


As has been stated in the preface to the 
series of the “Leather-Stocking Tales,” 
«“The Deerslayer’”’ is properly the first in 


the order of reading, though the last in | 


that of publication. In this book the hero 
is represented as just arriving at man- 
hood, with the freshness of feeling that 
belongs to that interesting period of life, 
and with the power to please that properly 
characterizes youth. As a consequence, 
he is loved; and, what denotes the real 
waywardness of humanity, more than it 
corresponds with theories and moral prop- 
ositions, perhaps, he is loved by one full 
of art, vanity and weakness; and loved 
principally for his sincerity, his modesty, 
and his unerring truth and probity. The 
preference he gives to the high qualities 
named over beauty, delirious passion and 
sin, it is hoped, will offer a lesson that can 
injure none. This portion of the book is 
intentionally kept down, though it is 
thought to be sufficiently distinct to con- 
vey its moral. 

The intention has been to put the sis- 
ters in strong contrast; one admirable 
person, clever, filled with the pride of 
beauty, erring and fallen; the other, bare- 
ly provided with sufficient capacity to know 
good from evil, instinct, notwithstanding, 
with the virtues of woman, reverencing 
and loving God, and yielding only to the 
weakness of her sex in admiring personal 
attractions in one too coarse and unob- 
servant to distinguish or to understand 
her quiet, gentle feeling in his favor. 

As for the scene of this tale, it is in- 
tended for, and believed to be a close 
description of the Otsego prior to the year 
1760, when the first rude settlement was 
commenced on its banks, at that time only 
an insignificant clearing near the outlet, 
with a small hut of squared logs, for the 
temporary dwelling of the Deputy Super- 
intendent of Indian Affairs. These recol- 
lections of the writer carry him back dis- 
tinctly to a time when nine-tenths of the 
shores of this lake were in the virgin forest, 
a peculiarity that was owing to the cir- 
cumstance of the roads running through 
the first range of valleys removed from 
the waterside. The woods and the moun- 
tains have ever formed a principal source 
of beauty with this charming sheet of 
water, enough of the former remaining to 
this day to relieve the open grounds from 
monotony and tameness. 


= 
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In most respects the descriptions of 
scenery in the tale are reasonably accu- 
rate. The rock appointed for the rendez- 
vous between the Deerslayer and his friend 
the Delaware still remains, bearing the 
name of the Otsego Rock. The shoal on 
which Hutter is represented as having 
built his “castle” is a. little misplaced, 
lying, in fact, nearer to the northern end 
of the lake, as well as to the eastern shore, 
than is stated in this book. Such a shoal, 
however, exists, surrounded on all sides by 
deep water. In the driest seasons a few 
rocks are seen above the surface of the 
lake, and rushes, at most periods of the 
year, mark its locality. In a word, in all 
but precise position, even this feature of 
the book is accurate. The same is true of 
the several points introduced, of the bay, 
of the river, of the mountains, and all the 
other accessories of the place. 

The legend is purely fiction, no authority 
existing for any of its facts, characters, or 
other peculiarities, beyond that which was 
thought necessary to secure the semblance 
of reality. Truth compels us to admit 
that the book has attracted very little 
notice, and that if its merits are to be 
computed by its popularity, the care that 
has been bestowed on this edition might 
as well have been spared. Such, at least, 
has been its fate in America; whether it 
has met with better success in any other 
country we have no means of knowing. 


CHAPTER I. 


** There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar; 
I love not man the less, but Nature more, 

rom these our interviews, in which I steal, 
From all I may be or have been before, 

To mingle with the universe, and feel 

‘What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal.” 

—CHILDE HAROLD. 


On the human imagination events pro- 
duce the effects of time. Thus, he who 
has traveled far and seen much is apt to 
fancy that he has lived long; and the 
history that most abounds in important 


incidents soonest assumes the aspect of | 
antiquity. In no other way can we ac- 
count for the venerable air that is already 
gathering round American annals. When 
the mind reverts to the earliest days of 
colonial history, the period seems remote 
and obscure, the thousand changes that 
thicken along the links of recollections 
throwing back the origin of the nation to 
a day so distant as seemingly to reach the 
mists of time; and yet four lives of ordi- 
nary duration would suffice to transmit, 
from mouth to mouth, in the form of tradi- 
tion, all that civilized man has achieved 
within the limits of the republic. Although 
New York alone possesses a population 
materially exceeding that of either of the 
four smallest kingdoms of Europe, or ma- 
terially exceeding that of the entire Swiss 
Confederation, it is little more than two 
centuries since the Dutch commenced their 
settlement, rescuing the region from the 
savage state. Thus, what seems vener- 
able by an accumulation of changes, is 
reduced to familiarity when we come seri- 
ously to consider it solely in connection 
with time. 

This glance into the perspective of the 
past will prepare the reader to look at 
the pictures we are about to sketch with 
less surprise than he might otherwise feel ; 
and a few additional explanations may 
carry him back in imagination to the pre- 
cise condition of society that we desire to 
delineate. It is matter of history that the 
settlements on the eastern shores of the 
Hudson, such as Claverack, Kinderhook, 
and even Poughkeepsie, were not regarded 
as safe from Indian incursions a century 
since; and there is still standing on the 
banks of the same river, and within musket- 
shot of the wharves of Albany, a residence 
of a younger branch* of the Van Rens- 
selaers, that has loop-holes constructed 


| for defense against the same crafty enemy, 


although it dates from a period scarcely 
so distant. Other similar memorials of 
the infancy of the country are to be found 
scattered through what is now deemed the 
very center of American civilization, afford- 


*TIt isno more than justice to say that the Green- 
bush Van Rensselaers claim to be the oldest branch 
of that ancient and respectable family. 
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ing the plainest proofs that all we possess | 


of security from invasion and hostile vio- 
lence is the growth of but little more than 
the time that is frequently filled by a sin- 
gle human life. 

The incidents of this tale occurred be- 
tween the years 1740 and 1745, when the 
settled portions of the colony of New York 
were confined to the four Atlantic counties, 
a narrow belt of country on each side of 
the Hudson, extending from its mouth to 
the falls near its head, and to a few ad- 
vanced “‘ neighborhoods ”? on the Mohawk 
and the Schoharie. Broad belts of the 
virgin wilderness not only reached the 
shores of the first river, but they even 
crossed it, stretching away into New En- 
gland, and affording forest covers to the 
noiseless moccasin of the native warrior, 
as he trod the secret and bloody warpath. 
A bird’s-eye view of the whole region east 
of the Mississippi must then have offered 
one vast expanse of woods, relieved by a 
comparatively narrow fringe of cultivation 
along the sea, dotted by the glittering 
surfaces of lakes, and intersected by the 
waving lines of rivers. In such a vast 
picture of solemn solitude, the district of 
country we design to paint sinks into in- 
significance, though we feel encouraged to 
proceed by the conviction that, with sight 
and immaterial distinctions, he who suc- 
ceeds in giving an accurate idea of any 
portion of this wild region must necessarily 
convey a tolerably correct notion of the 
whole. 

Whatever may be the changes produced 
by man, the eternal round of the seasons 
is unbroken. Summer and winter, seed- 
time and harvest, return in their stated 
order, with a sublime precision, affording 
to man one of the noblest of all the occa- 
sions he enjoys of proving the high powers 
of his far-reaching mind, in compassing the 
laws that control their exact uniformity, 
and in calculating their never-ending revo- 
lutions. Centuries of summer suns had 
warmed the tops of the same noble oaks 
and pines, sending their heats even to the 
tenacious roots, when voices were heard 
calling to each other in the depths of a 
forest, of which the leafy surface lay bathed 
in the brilliant light of a cloudless day in 


June, while the trunks of the trees rose in 
gloomy grandeur in the shades beneath. 
The calis were in different tones, evidently 
proceeding from two men who had lost 
their way, and-were searching in different 
directions for their path. At length a 
Shout proclaimed success, and presently 
aman of gigantic mold broke out of the 
tangled labyrinth of a small swamp, 
emerging into an opening that appeared 
to have been formed partly by the ravages 
of the wind, and partly by those of fire. 
This little area, which afforded a good 
view of the sky, although it was pretty 
well filled with dead trees, lay on the side 
of one of the high hills, or few mountains, 
into which nearly the whole of the adjacent 
country was broken. 

“‘Here is room to breathe in!” ex- 
claimed the liberated forester, as soon as 
he found himself under a clear sky, shak- 
ing his huge frame like a mastiff that has 
just escaped from a snow-bank. ‘‘ Hur- 
rah, Deerslayer, here is daylight at last, 
and yonder is the lake.’’ 

These words were scarcely uttered when 
the second forester dashed aside the bushes 
of the swamp and appeared in the arena. 
After making a hurried adjustment of his 
arms and disordered dress, he joined his 
companion, who had already begun his dis- 
positions for a halt. 

“Do you know this spot ?’’ demanded 
the one called Deerslayer, “‘or do you 
shout at the sight of the sun ?”’ 

“‘ Both, lad, both; I know the spot, and 
am not sorry to see so useful a friend as 
the sun. Now we have got the p’ints of 
the compass in our minds once more, and 
*twill be our own faults if we let anything 
turn them topsy-turvy again, as has just 
happened. My name is not Hurry Harry, 


‘if this be not the very spot where the land- 


hunters ’camped last summer, and passed 
a week. See, yonder are the dead bushes 
of their bower, and here is the spring. 
Much as [I like the sun, boy, I’ve no occa- 
sion for it to tell me it is noon, this stomach 
of mine is as good a time-piece as is to be 
found in the colony, and it already p’ints 
to half-past twelve. So open the wallet, 
and let us wind up for another six hours’ 
rin.’ 
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At this suggestion, both set themselves 
about making the preparations necessary 
for their usual frugal but hearty meal. 
We will profit by this pause in the dis- 
course to give the reader some idea of the 
appearance of the men, each of whom is 


destined to enact no insignificant part of 


our legend. It would not have been easy 
to find a more noblé ‘specimen of vigorous 
manhood than was offered in the person of 
him{who called himself Hurry Harry. His 
real name was Henry March; but the 
frontiermen having caught the practice of 
giving sobriquets from the Indians, the 
appellation of Hurry was far oftener ap- 
plied to him than his proper designation, 
and not unfrequently he was termed Hur- 
ry Skurry, a nickname he had obtained 
from a dashing, reckless, off-hand manner, 
and a physical restlessness that kept him 
so constantly on the move as to cause him 
to be known along the whole line of scat- 
tered havitations that lay between the 
province and the Canadas. ‘The stature 
of, Hurry Harry exceeded six feet four, 
and being unusually well proportioned, his 
strength fully realized the idea created by 
his gigantic frame. The face did no dis- 
credit to the rest of the man, for it was 
both good-humored and handsome. His 
air was free, and, though his manner 
necessarily partook of the rudeness of a 
border-life, the grandeur that pervaded so 
noble a physique prevented it from becom- 
ing altogether vulgar. 

Deerslayer, as Hurry called his compan- 
ion, was a very different person in appear- 
ance, aS well as in character. In stature 
he stood about six feet in his moccasins, 
but his frame was comparatively light and 
slender, showing muscles, however, that 
promised unusual agility, if not unusual 
strength. His face would have had little 
to recommend it except youth, were it not 
for an expression that seldom failed to win 
upon those who had leisure to examine it, 
and to yield to the feeling of confidence it 
created. This expression was simply that 
of guileless truth, sustained by an earnest- 
ness of purpose and a sincerity of feeling 
that rendered it remarkable. At times 
this air of integrity seemed to be so sim- 
ple as to awaken the suspicion of a want 


of the usual means to discriminate between 
artifice and truth; but few came in serious 
contact with the man without losing this 
distrust in respect for his opinions and 
motives. 

Both these frontiermen were still young, 
Hurry having reached the age of six or 
eight and twenty, while Deerslayer was 
several years his junior. Their attire 
needs no particular description, though it 
may be well to add that it was composed, 
in no small degree, of dressed deerskins, 
and had the usual signs of belonging to — 
those who pass their time between the 
skirts of civilized society and the boundless 
forests. There was, notwithstanding, some 
attention to smartness and the pictur- 
esque in the arrangements of Deerslayer’s 
dress, more particularly with the part con- 
nected with his arms and accoutrements. 
His rifle was in perfect condition, the han- 
dle of his hunting-knife was neatly carved, 
his powder-horn was ornamented with 
suitable devices lightly cut into the ma- 
terial, and his shot-pouch was decorated 
with wampum. On the other hand, Hurry 
Harry, either from constitutional reckless- 
ness, or from a secret consciousness how 
little his appearance required artificial 
aids, wore everything in a careless, sloven- 
ly manner, as if he felt a noble scorn for 
the triflmg accessories of dress and orna- 
ments. Perhaps the peculiar effect of his 
fine form and great stature was increased, 
rather than lessened, by this unstudied 
and disdainful air of indifference. 

““Come, Deerslayer, fall to, and prove 
that you have a Delaware stomach, as you 
say you have had a Delaware edication,”’ 
cried Hurry, setting the example by open- 
ing his mouth to receive a slice of cold 
venison steak that would have made an 
entire meal for a Kuropean peasant; ‘fall 
to, lad, and prove your manhood on this 
poor devil of a doe, with your teeth, as 
you’ve already done with your rifle.” 

“Nay, nay, Hurry, there’s little man- 
hood in killing a doe, and that too out of 
season; though there might be some in 
bringing down a painter or a catamount,”’ 
returned the other, dispesing himself to 
comply. ‘‘The Delawares have given me 


| my name, not so much on account of a 
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bold heart, as on account of a quick eye 
and an actyve foot. There may not be 
any cowardyce in overcoming a deer, but, 
sartin it is, there’s no great valor.”’ 

“The Delawares themselves are no 
heroes,’? muttered Hurry through his 
teeth, the mouth being too full to permit 
it to be fairly opened, “or they never 
would have allowed them loping vaga- 
bonds, the Mingoes, to make them wo- 
men.” 

“That matter is not rightly understood 
—has never been rightly explained,’ said 
Deerslayer, earnestly, for he was as zeal- 
ous a friend as his companion was danger- 
ous aS an enemy; “‘the Mengwe fill the 
woods with their lies, and misconstruct 
words and treaties. I have now lived ten 
years with the Delawares, and know them 
to be as manful as any other nation, when 
the proper time to strike comes.’’ 

“‘Harkee, Master Deerslayer, since we 
are on the subject, we may as well open 
our minds to each other in a man-to-man 
way ; answer me one question: you have 
had so much luck among the game as to 
have gotten a title, it would seen; but did 
you ever hit anything human or intelligi- 
ble? did you ever pull trigger on an inimy 
that was capable of pulling one upon 
Byou?’’ 

This question produced a singular col- 
lision between mortification and correct 
feeling in the bosom of the youth that 
was easily to be traced in the workings of 
his ingenuous countenance. The struggle 
was short; however; uprightness of heart 
soon getting the better of false pride and 
frontier boastfulness. 

“To own the truth, I never did,’’ an- 
swered Deerslayer, “‘seeing that a fitting 
occasion never offered. The Delawares 
have been peaceable since my sojourn with 
?em, and I hold it to be unlawful to take 
the life of man, except in open and gen- 
erous warfare.”’ 

“What! did you never find a fellow 
thieving among your traps and skins, and 
do the law on him with your own hands, 
by way of saving the magistrates trouble 
in the settlements, and the rogue himseif 
the cost of the suit ?”’ 

«‘T am no trapper, Hurry,” returned 


the young man, proudly ; ‘I live by the 
rifle, a we’pon at which I will not turn my 
back on any man of my years atween the 
Hudson and the St. Lawrence. I never 
offer a skin that has not a hole in its head 
besides them which Natur’ made to see 
with or to breathe through.”’ 

*“ Ay, ay, this is all very well, in the 
animal way, though it makes but a poor 
figure alongside of scalps and and-bushes. 
Shooting an Indian from an and-bush is 
acting up to his own principles, and, now 
we have what you call a lawful war on our 
hands, the sooner you wipe that disgrace 
off your character, the sounder will be 
your sleep, if it only come from knowing 
there is one inimy the less prowling in the 
woods. I shall not frequent your society 
long, friend Natty, unless you look higher 
than four-footed beasts to practyce your 
rifle on.’’ 

**Our journey in nearly ended, you say, 
Master March, and we can part to-night, 
if you see occasion. I have a fri’nd wait- 
ing for me, who will think it no disgrace 
to consort with a fellow-creatur’ that has 
never yet slain his kind.”’ 

*‘T wish I knew what has brought that 
skulking Delaware into this part of the 
country so early in the season,’’? muttered 
Hurry to himself, in a way to show equal- 
ly distrust and a recklessness of its be- 
trayal. ‘Where did you say the young 
chief was to give you the meeting ?”’ 

“At asmall, round rock, near the foot 
of the lake, where, they tell me, the tribes 
are given to resorting to make their trea- 
ties and to bury their hatchets. This rock 
have I often heard the Delawares mention, 
though lake and rock are equally strangers 
to me. The country is claimed by both 
Mingoes and Mohicans, and is a sort of 
common territory to fish and hunt through 
in time of peace, though what it may be- 
come in war-time the Lord only knows !”’ 

**Common territory !’’ exclaimed Hur- 
ry, laughing aloud. ‘I should like to 
know what Floating Tom Hutter would 
say to that? He claims the lake as his 
own property, in vartue of fifteen years’ 
possession, and will not be likely to give 
it up to either Mingo or Delaware without 
a battle for it.’’ 
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«¢ And what will the colony say to such 
a quarrel? All this country must have 
some owner, the gentry pushing their 
cravings into the wilderness, even where 
they never dare to ventur’, in their own 
person, to look at the land they own.’’ 

“That may do in other quarters of the 
colony, Deerslayer, but it will not do here. 
Not a human being, the Lord excepted, 
owns a foot of s’ile in this part of the 
country. Pen was never put to paper, 
concerning either hill, or valley, hereaway, 
as I’ve heard old Tom say, time and a’gin, 
and so he claims the best right to it of any 
man breathing; and what Tom claims, 
he’ll be very likely to maintain.”’ 

“By what I’ve heard, Hurry, this Float- 
ing Tom must be an oncommon mortal ; 
neither Mingo, Delaware, nor pale-face. 
His possession too, has been long, by your 
tell, and altogether beyond frontier en- 
durance. What’s the man’s history and 
natur’ ?”’ 

«Why, as to old Tom’s human natur’, 
it is not much like other men’s human 
natur’, but more like a muskrat’s human 
natur’, seeing that he takes more to the 
ways of that animal than to the ways of 
any other fellow-creatur’. Some think he 
was a free liver on salt water, in his youth, 
and a companion of a sartin Kidd, who 
was hanged for piracy long afore you and 
I were born or acquainted, and that he 
came up into these regions, thinking that 
the king’s cruisers could never cross the 
mountains, and that he might enjoy the 
plunder peaceably in the woods.”’ 

“Then he was wrong, Hurry — very 
wrong. A man can enjoy plunder peace- 
ably nowhere.”’ 

«“That’s much as his turn of mind may 
happentobe. Tveknown them that never 
could enjoy it all, unless it was in the 
midst of a jollification, and them ag”’in 
that enjoyed it best in a corner. Some 
men have no peace if they don’t find plun- 
der, and some if they do. Human natur’ 
is crooked in these matters. Old Tom 
seems to belong to neither set, as he enjoys 
his, if plunder he has really got, with his 
darters, in a very quiet and comfortable 
way, and wishes for no more.’’ 

““Ay, he has darters, too; I’ve heard 
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the Delawares, who’ve hunted this-a-way, 
tell their histories of these young women. 
Is there no mother, Hurry ?”’ 

«There was once, aS in reason; but she 
has now been dead and sunk these two 


good years.”’ 


«‘« Anan?” said Deerslayer, looking up 
at his companion in a little surprise. 

“Dead and sunk, I say, and I hope’s 
that’s good English. The old fellow low- 
ered his wife into the lake, by way of see- 
ing the last of her, as I can testify, being 
the eye-witness of the ceremony; but 
whether Tom did it to save digging, which 
is no easy job among roots, or out of a 
consait that water washes away sin sooner 
than ’arth, is more than I can say.”’ 

«Was the poor woman oncommon 
wicked, that her husband should take so 
much pains with her body?” 

“Not onreasonable; though she had 
her faults, I consider Judith Hutter to 
have been as graceful, and about as likely 
to make a good ind, as any woman who 
had lived so long beyond the sound of 
church-bells ; and I conelude old Tom sunk 
her as much by the way of saving pains, 
as by way of taking it. There was a little 
steel in her temper, it’s true, and, as old 
Hutter is pretty much flint, they struck 
out sparks once-and-a-while, but, on the 
whole, they might be said to live amicable- 
like. When they did kindle, the listeners 
got some such insights into their past lives 
as one gets into the darker parts of the 
woods, when a stray gleam of sunshine 
finds its way down to the roots of the 
trees. But Judith I shall always esteem, 
as it’s recommend enough to one woman 
to be the mother of such a creatur’ as her 
darter, Judith Hutter !’’ 

“Ay, Judith was the name the Dela- 
wares mentioned, though it was pro- 
nounced after a fashion of their own. 
From their discourse, I do not think the 
girl would much please my fancy.” 

“Thy fancy !’’ exclaimed March, taking 
fire equally at the indifference and at the 
presumption of his companion, ‘‘ what the 
devil have you to do with a fancy, and 
that, too, consarning one like Judith? 
You are but a boy—a sapling, that has 
Judith has had men 
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among her suitors ever since she was fif- 
teen; which is now near five years; and 
will not be apt even to cast a look upon a 
half-grown creatur’ like you !”’ 

“It is June, and there is not a cloud 
atween us and the sun, Hurry, so all this 
heat is not wanted,’? answered the other, 
altogether undisturbed; “‘any one may 
have a fancy and a squirrel has a right to 


~Inake up his mind touching a catamount.”’ 


** Ay, but it might not be wise, always, 
to let the catamount know it,’”? growled 
March. ‘ But you’re young and thought- 
less, and TV] overlook your ignorance. 
Come, Deerslayer,’’ he added with a good- 
natured laugh, after pausing a moment to 
reflect ; “‘come, Deerslayer, we are sworn 
fri’nds, and will not quarrel about a light- 
minded, jilting jade, just because she hap- 
pens to be handsome; more especially as 
you have never seen her. Judith is only 
for a man whose teeth show the full 
marks, and it’s foolish to be afeared of a 
boy. What did the Delawares say of the 
hussy; for an Indian, after all, has his 
notions of womankind, as well as a white 
man ?’”’ 

‘They said she was fair to look on, and 
pleasant of speech: but overgiven to ad- 
mirers, and light-minded.”’ 

«‘They are devils incarnate! After all, 
what schoolmaster is a match for an In- 
dian in looking into natur’? Some people 
think they are only good on a trail or the 
war-path, but I say that they are philos- 
ophers, and understand a man as well as 
they understand a beaver, and a woman 
as well as they understand either. Now, 
that’s Judith’s character to a ribbon! To 
own the truth to you, Deerslayer, I should 
have married the gal two years since if it 
had not been for two particular things, 
one of which was this very light-minded- 
ness.” 

«* And what may have been the other ?”’ 
demanded the hunter, who continued to 
eat like one that took very little interest 
in the subject. 

««T’other was an insartainty about her 
having me. The hussy is handsome and 
she knows it. Boy, not a tree that is 


growing in these hills is straighter, or. 


waves in the wind with an easier bend, 
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nor did you ever see the doe that bounded 
with a more nat’ral motion. If that was 
all, every tongue would sound her praises ; 
but she has such failings that I find it hard 
to overlook them, and sometimes I swear 
Pll never visit the lake ag’in.”’ 

““Which is the reason that you always 
come back. Nothing is ever made more 
sure by swearing about it.’’ 

“Ah, Deerslayer, you are a novelty in 
these partic’lars; keeping as true to edi- 
cation as if you had never left the settle- 
ments. With me the case is different, and 
I never want to clinch an idee, that I do 
not feel a wish to swear about it. If you 
know’d all that | know consarning Judith, 
you’d find a justification for a little cuss- 
ing. Now, the officers sometimes stray 
over to the lake, from the forts on the 
Mohawk, to fish and hunt, and the crea- 
tur’ seems beside herself! You can see it 
in the manner in which she wears her 
finery, and the airs she gives herself with 
the gallants.”’ 

“That is unseemly in a poor man’s 
darter,’ returned Deerslayer, gravely ; 
‘the officers are all gentry, and can only 
look on such as Judith with evil in- 
tentions.”’ 

“‘There’s the unsartinty, and the dam- 
per! I have my misgivings about a par- 
ticular captain, and Jude has no one’ to 
blame but her own folly, if ?m wrong. 
On the whole, I wish to look upon her as 
modest and becoming, and yet the clouds 
that drive among these hills are not more 
unsartin. Not a dozen white men have 
ever laid eyes upon her since she was a 
child, and yet her airs with two or three 
of these officers are extinguishers.”’ 

«©? would think no more of such a wo- 
man, but turn my mind altogether to the 
forest; that will not deceive you, being 
ordered and ruled by a hand that never 
wavers.”’ 

“Tf you know’d Judith, you would see 
how much easier it is to say this than it 
would be to do it. Could I bring my mind 
to be easy about the officers, I would 
carry the gal off to the Mohawk by force, 
make her marry me in spite of her whif- 
fling, and leave old Tom to the care of 
Hetty, his other child, who, if she be not 
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as handsome or as quick-witted as her 
sister, is much the most dutiful.” 

‘Is there another bird in the same 
nest ?”’ asked Deerslayer, raising his eyes 
with a species of half-awakened curiosity ; 
“the Delawares spoke to me only of one.”’ 

«That’s nat’ral enough, when Judith 
Hutter and Hetty Hutter are in question. 
Hetty is only comely; while her sister, I 
tell thee, boy, is such another as is not to 
be found atween this and the sea; Judith 
is as full of wit, and talk, and cunning, as 
an old Indian orator, while poor Hetty is 
at the best but ‘compass meant us.’ ”’ 

“Anan?” inquired again the Deer- 
slayer. 

“Why, what the officers call ‘ compass 
meant us,’ which I understand to signify 
that she means always to go in the right 
direction, but sometimes doesn’t know 
how. ‘Compass’ for the p’int, and 
‘meant us’ for the intention. No, poor 
Hetty is what I call on the verge of 
ignorance, and sometimes she stumbles 
on one side of the line, and sometimes 
on t’other.’’ 

«Them are beings that the Lord has 
in His ’special care,’’ said Deerslayer, 
solemnly; ‘‘for he looks carefully to all 
who fall short of their proper share of 
reason. The red-skins honor and respect 
thém who are so gifted, knowing that the 
Evil Spirit delights more to dwell in an 
artful body than in one that’ has no cun- 
ning to work upon.”’ 

*‘T’ll answer for it, then, that he will 
not remain long with poor Hetty—for the 
child is just ‘ compass meant us,’ as I have 
told you. Old Tom has a feeling for the 
gal, and so has Judith, quick-witted and 
glorious as she is herself ; else would I not 
answer for her being altogether safe 
among the sort of men that sometimes 
meet on the lake-shore.’’ 

“‘T thought this water an onknown and 
little-frequented sheet,’’ observed the Deer- 
slayer, evidently uneasy at the idea of being 
too near the world. 

“‘Tt’s all that, lad, the eyes of twenty 
white men never having been laid on it; 
still, twenty true-bred frontiermen—hunt- 
ers, and trappers, and scouts, and the like 
—can do a deal of mischief if they try. 
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‘Twould be an awful thing to me, Deer- 
slayer, did I find Judith married after an 
absence of six months! ”’ 

‘Have you the gal’s faith, to encourage 
you to hope otherwise ? ”’ 

“Not at all. I know not how it is—V’m 
good-looking, boy: that much I can see 
in any spring on which the sun shines— 
and yet I could never get the hussy to a 
promise, or even a cordial, willing smile, 
though she will laugh by the hour. If she 
has dared to marry in my absence, she’ll 
be like to know the pleasures of widow- 
hood afore she is twenty !”’ 

“You would not harm the man she has 
chosen, Hurry, simply because she found 
him more to her liking than yourself ? ”’ 

“Why not? If an inimy crosses my 
path, will I not beat him out of it? Look 
at me—am I a man like to let any sneak- 
ing, crawling skin-trader get the better of 
me ina matter that touches me as near as 
the kindness of Judith Hutter ? Besides, 
when we live beyond law, we must be our 
own judges and executioners. And if a 
man should be found dead in the woods, 
who is there to say who slew him, even 
admitting that the colony took the matter 
in hand and made a stir about it ? ’’ 

“Tf that man should be Judith Hut- 
ter’s husband, after what has passed, I 
might tell enough, at least, to put the 
colony on the trail.’’ 

** You — half-grown, venison - hunting 
bantling! You dare to think of inform- 
ing against Hurry Harry in so much as 
a matter touching a mink or a wood- 
chuck ! ”’ 

*“T would dare to speak truth, Hurry, 
consarning you, or any man that ever 
lived.’ 

March looked at his companion for a 
moment in silent amazement; then, seiz- 
ing him by the throat with both hands, 
he shook his comparatively slight frame 
with a violence that menanced the dislo- 
cation of some of the bones. Nor was 
this done jocularly, for anger flashed from 
the giant’s eyes, and there were certain 
signs that seeméd to threaten much more 
earnestness than the occasion would ap- 
pear to call for. Whatever might be the 
real intention of March, and it is probable 
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there was none settled in his mind, it is 
certain that he was unusually aroused ; 
and most men who found themselves 
throttled by one of a mold so gigantic 
in such a mood, and in a solitude so deep 
and helpless, would have felt intimidated, 
and tempted to yield even the right. Not 
so, however, with Deerslayer. His counte- 
nance remained unmoved; his hand did 
not shake, and his answer was given in 
a voice that did not resort to the artifice 
of louder tones, even by way of proving 
its owner’s resolution. 

“You may shake, Hurry, until you 
bring down the mountain,’’ he said quiet- 
ly, “but nothmg besides truth will you 
shake from me. It is probable that 
Judith Hutter has no husband to slay, 
and you may never have a chance to 
waylay one, else would I tell her of your 
threat in the first conversation I held with 
the gal.’’ 

March released his gripe, and sat 
regarding the other in silent astonish- 
ment. 

“‘T thought we had been friends,”’ he at 
length added—‘“‘ but you’ve got the last 
secret of mine that will ever enter your 
ears.”’ 

“‘T want none, if they are to be like this. 
I know wevlive in the woods, Hurry, and 
are thought to be beyond human laws— 
and perhaps we are so in fact, whatever it 
may be in right—but there is a law, and a 
law-maker, that rule across the whole con- 
tinent. He that fiies in the face of either 
need not call me fri’nd.”’ 

“Damme, Deerslayer, if I do not be- 
lieve you are, at heart, a Moravian, and 
no fair-minded, plain-dealing hunter, as 
you’ve pretended to be!”’ 

“‘Wair-minded or not, Hurry, you will 
find me as plain dealing in deeds as 1 am 
in words. But this giving way to sudden 
anger is foolish, and proves how little you 
have sojourned with the red man. Judith 
Hutter no doubt is still single, and you 
spoke but as the tongue ran, and not as 
the heart felt. There’s my hand, and we 
will say and think no more about it.”’ 

Hurry seemed more surprised than ever ; 
then he burst forth in a loud, good-natured 
laugh, which brought tears to his eyes. 


After this' he accepted the offered hand, 
and the parties became friends. 

“?°Twould have been foolish to quarrel 
about an idee,’’ March cried, as he resumed 
his meal, “‘and more like lawyers in the 
towns than like sensible men in the woods. 
They tell me, Deerslayer, much ill blood 
grows out of idees among the people in the 
lower counties, and that they sometimes 
get to extremities upon them.”’ 

“That they do—that they do; and about 
other matters that might better be left to 
take care of themselves. I have heard the 
Moravians say there are lands in which 
men quarrel even consarning their relig- 
ion; and if they can get their tempers 
up on such a subject, Hurry, the Lord 
have marcy on ’em! Howsever, there is 
no occasion for our following their example, 
and more especially about a husband that 
this Judith Hutter may never see, or never 
wish to see. For my part, I feel more 
cur’osity about the feeble-witted sister 
than about your beauty. There’s some- 
thing that comes close to a man’s feelin’s, 
when he meets with a fellow-creatur’ that 
has all the outward show of an account- 
able mortal, and who fails of being what 
he seems only through a lack of reason. 
This is bad enough in a man, but when it 
comes to a woman, and she a young, and 
maybe a winnin’ creatur’, it touches all 
the pitiful thoughts his natur’ has. God 
knows, Hurry, that such poor things be 
defenseless enough with all their wits 
about ’em; but it’s a cruel fortun’ when 
that great protector and guide fails ’em.’’ 

“* Harkee, Deerslayer—you know what 
the hunters, and trappers, and peltry-men 
in general be; and their best friends will 
not deny that they are headstrong and 
given to having their own way, without 
much bethinking ’em of other people’s 
rights or feelin’s—and yet I don’t think 
the man is to be found, in all this region, 
who would harm Hetty Hutter if he could; 
no, not even a red-skin.”’ 

‘Therein, fri’nd Hurry, you do the 
Delawares, at least, and all their allied 
tribes, only justice, for a red-skin looks 
upon a being thus struck by God’s power 
as especially under his care. I rejoice to 
hear what you say, howsever, I rejoice 
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to hear it; but as the sun is beginning to | of us, not only by twos and threes, but by 


turn towards the a’ternoon sky, had we 
not better strike the trail ag’in, and make 
forward, that we may get an opportunity 
of seeing these wonderful sisters.” 

Harry March giving a cheerful assent, 
the remnants of the meal were soon col- 
lected ; then the travelers shouldered their 
packs, resumed their arms, and, quitting 
the little area of light, they again plunged 
into the deep shadows of the forest. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Thow rt passing from the lake’s green side, 
And the hunter’s hearth away ; 
For the time of flowers, for the summer’s pride, 
Daughter! thou canst not stay.” 
—RECORDS OF WOMAN. 


Our two adventurers had not far to go. 
Hurry knew the direction, as soon as he 
had found the open spot and the spring, 
and he now led on with the confident step 
of a man assured of his object. The for- 
est was dark, as a matter of course, but it 
was no longer obstructed by under-bush, 
and the footing was firm and dry. After 
proceeding near a mile, March stopped and 
began to cast about him with an inquiring 
look, examining the different objects with 
care, and occasionally turning his eyes on 
the trunks of the fallen trees, with which 
the ground was well sprinkled, as is usu- 
ally the case in an American wood, es- 
pecially in those parts of the country 
where timber has not yet become valu- 
able. 

“This must be the place, Deerslayer,”’ 
March at length observed; “here is a 
beech by the side of a hemlock, with three 
pines at hand, and yonder is a white birch 
with a broken top; and yet I see no rock, 
nor any of the branches bent down as I 
told you would be the case.”’ 

‘Broken branches are onskillful land- 
marks, as the least exper’enced know that 
branches don’t often break of themselves,”’ 
returned the other; ‘and they also lead to 
suspicion and discoveries. The Delawares 
never trust to broken branches, unless it 
is in friendly times, and on an open trail. 
As for the beeches, and pines, and hem- 
locks, why, they are to be seen on all sides 


forties, and fifties, and hundreds.”’ 

«“Very true, Deerslayer, but you never 
calculate on position. Here isa beech and 
a hemlock——’’ 

“Yes, and there is another beech and a 
hemlock, as loving as two brothers, or, 
for that matter, more loving than some 
brothers; and yonder are others, for 
neither tree is a rarity in these woods. 
I fear me, Hurry, you are better at trap- 
ping beaver and shooting bears than at 
leading on a blindish sort of trail. Ha! 
there’s what you wish to find, a’ter all!’ 

‘“Now, Deerslayer, this is one of your 
Delaware pretensions, for, hang me if I see 
anything but these trees, which do seem 
to start up around us, in a most onac- 
countable and perplexing manner.”’ 

‘Look this-a-way, Hurry—here, in a 
line with the black oak—don’t you see the 
crooked sapling that is hooked up in the 
branches of the basswood, near it? Now 
that sapling was once snow-ridden, and 
got the bend by its weight; but it never 
straightened itself, and fastened itself in 
among the basswood branches in the way 
you see. The hand of man did that act 
of kindness for it.” 

“That hand was mine!’ exclaimed 
Hurry; ‘“‘I found the slender young thing 
bent to the airth, like an unfortunate 
creatur’ borne down by misfortune, and 
stuck it up where you see it. After all, 
Deerslayer, I must allow, you’re getting 
to have an oncommon good eye for the 
woods !”’ 

<°Tis improving, Hurry—’tis improv- 
ing, I will acknowledge ; but ’tis still only 
a child’s eye, compared to some I know. 
There’s Tamenund, now, though a man so 
old that few remember when he was in his 
prime, Tamenund lets nothing escape his 
look, which is more like the scent. of a 
hound than the sight of an eye. Then 
Uncas,* the father of Chingachgook, and 
the lawful chief of the Mohicans, is an- 
other that it is almost hopeless to pass 
unseen. T’m improving, I will alow—I’m 


* Lest the similarity of the names should produce 
confusion, it may be well to say that the Uncas here 
mentioned is the grandfather of him who plays so 
conspicuous a part in ‘The Last of the Mohicans.” 
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improving, but far from being perfect as 
yet.”’ 

‘And who is this Chingachgook, of 
whom you talk so much, Deerslayer ?”’ 


‘asked Hurry, as he moved off in the di- 


rection of the righted sapling ; “a loping 
red-skin, at the best, I make no ques- 
tion.”’ 

“Not so, Hurry, but the best of loping 
red-skins, as you call ’em. If he had his 
rights, he would be a great chief; but, as 
it is, he is only a brave and just-minded 
Delaware, respected, and even obeyed in 
some things, ’*tis true, but of a fallen race, 
and belonging to a fallen people. Ah! 
Harry March, *twould warm the heart 
within you to sit in their lodges of a win- 
ter’s night, and listen to the traditions of 


‘the ancient greatness and power of the 


Mohicans ! ” 
‘* Harkee, fri’7nd Nathaniel,”’ said Hurry, 
stopping short to face his companion, in 


order that his words might carry greater 


weight with them; “if a man believed 
all that other people choose to say in their 
own favor, he might get an oversized 
opinion of them, and an undersized opinion 
of himself. These red-skins are notable 
boasters, and I set down more than half 
of their traditions as pure talk.’ 

«« There is truth in what you say, Hurry, 
Vl not deny it, for I’ve seen it, and be- 
lieve it. They do boast, but then that is 
a gift from Natur’; and it’s sinful to 
withstand nat’ral gifts. See; this is the 
spot you come to find ! ”’ 

This remark cut short the discourse, 
and both the men now gave all their at- 
tention to the object immediately before 
them. Deerslayer pointed out to his com- 
panion the trunk of a huge linden, or 
basswood, as it is termed in the language 
of the country, which had filled its time, 
and fallen by its own weight. This tree, 
like so many millions of its brethren, lay 
where it had fallen, and was mouldering 
under the slow but certain influence of the 
seasons. The decay, however, had at- 
tacked its center, even while it stood erect 
in the pride of vegetation, hollowing out 
its heart, as disease sometimes destroys 
the vitals of animal life, even while a fair 
exterior is presented to the observer. As 


the trunk lay stretched for near a hun- 
dred feet along the earth, the quick eye 
of the hunder detected this peculiarity, 
and from this and other circumstances he 
knew it to be the tree of which March 
was in search. 

*“Ay, here we have what we want,’ 
cried Hurry, looking in at the larger end 
of the linden; “‘ everything is as snug as 
if it had been left in an old woman’s cup- 
board. Come, lend me a hand, Deer- 
slayer, and we’ll be afloat in half an 
hour.”’ 

At this call the hunter joined his com- 
panion, and the two went to work deliber- 
ately and regularly, like men accustomed 
to the sort of thing in which they were 
employed. In the first place, Hurry re- 
moved some pieces of bark that lay be- 
fore the large opening in the tree, and 
which the other declared to be disposed 
in a way that would have been more 
likely to attract attention than to con- 
ceal the cover, had any straggler passed 
that way. The two then drew out a bark 
canoe, containing its seats, paddles, and 
other appliances, even to fishing lines and. 
rods. This vessel was by no means small; 
but such was its comparative lightness, 
and so gigantic was the strength of Hur- 
ry, that the latter shouldered it with 
seeming ease, declining all assistance, 
even in the act of raising it to the 
awkward position in which he was 
obliged to hold it. 

‘‘ Lead ahead, Deerslayer,’’ said March, 
‘and open the bushes; the rest I can do 
for myself.’’ 

The other obeyed, and the men left the 
spot, Deerslayer clearing the way for his 
companion, and inclining to the right or 
to the left, as the latter directed. In 
about ten minutes they both broke sud- 
denly into the brilliant light of the sun, 
on a low, gravelly point that was washed 
by water cn quite half its outline. 

An exclamation of surprise broke from 
the lips of Deerslayer, an exclamation 
that was low and guardedly made, how- 
ever, for his habits were much more 
thoughtful and regulated than those of 
the reckless Hurry, when, on reaching 
the margin of the lake, he beheld the 
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view that unexpectedly met his gaze. It 
was, in truth, sufficiently -striking to 
merit a brief description. On a level 
with a point lay a broad sheet of water, 
so placid and limpid that it resembled a 
bed of the pure mountain atmosphere, 
compressed into a setting of hills and 
woods. Its length was about three 
leagues, while 
ular, expanding to half a league, or even 
more, opposite to the point, and contract- 
ing to less than half that distance more 
to the southward. Of course its margin 
was irregular, being indented by bays, 
and broken by many projecting low 
points. At its northern or nearest end 
it was bounded by an isolated mountain, 
lower land falling off east and west, 
gracefully relieving the sweep of the 
outline. Still the character of the coun- 
try was mountainous; high hills or low 
mountains rising abruptly from the water 
on quite nine-tenths of its circuit. The 
exceptions, indeed, only served a little to 
vary the scene; and even beyond the 
parts of the shore that were compara- 
tively low, the background was high, 
though more distant. 

But the most striking peculiarities of 
this scene were.its solemn solitude and 
sweet repose. On all sides, wherever the 
eye turned, nothing met it but the mirror- 
like surface of the lake, the placid view of 
heaven, and the dense setting of woods. 
So rich and fleecy were the outlines of the 
forest that scarce an opening could be 
seen—the whole visible earth, from the 
rounded mountain-top to the water’s edge, 
presenting one unvaried hue of unbroken 
verdure. As if vegetation were not satis- 
fied with a triumph so complete, the trees 
overhung the lake itself, shooting out 
toward the light; and there were miles 
along its eastern shore where a _ boat 
might have pulled beneath the branches 
of dark, Rembrandt-looking hemlocks, 
“quivering aspens,’’ and melancholy 
pines. In a word, the hand of man had 
never yet defaced or deformed any part 
of this native scene, which lay bathed in 
the sunlight, a glorious picture of affluent 
forest grandeur, softened by the balminess 


its breadth was irreg-, 
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variety afforded by the presence of so 
broad an expanse of water. 

“This is grand !—’tis solemn !—’tis an 
edication of itself to look upon!” ex- 
claimed Deerslayer, as he stood leaning 
on his rifle and gazing to the right and 
left; north and south, above and beneath, 
in whichever direction his eye could wan- 
der; “not a tree disturbed even by the 
red-skin hand, as I can discover; but 
everything left in the ordering of the 
Lord, to live and die according to His own 
designs and laws! Hurry, your Judith 
ought to be a moral and well-disposed 
young woman if she has passed half the 
time you mention in the center of a spot so 
favored.”’ 

«‘That’s a naked truth; and yet the gal 
has the vagaries. All her time has not . 
been passed here, howsever, old Tom hay- 
ing the custom, afore I knowed him, of 
going to spend the winters in the neigh- 
borhood of the settlers, or under the guns 
of the forts. No, no; Jude has caught 
more than is for her good from the set- 
tlers, and especially from the gallantifying 
offieers.”’ 

‘Tf she has—if she has, Hurry, this isa 
school to set her mind right ag’in. But 
what is this I see off here, abreast of us, 
that seems too small for an island, and too 
large for a boat, though it stands in the 
midst of the water ? ”’ 

“Why, that is what these gallanting 
gentry from the forts call Muskrat Castle ; 
and old Tom himself will grin at the name, 
though it bears so hard on his own natur’ 
and character. *Tis the stationary house, 
there being two; this, which never moves, 
and the other, that floats, being sometimes 
in one part of the lake and sometimes in 
another. The last goes by the name of 
the ark, though what may be the mean- 
ing of the word is more than I can tell 
you.” 

“It must come from the missionaries, 
Hurry, whom I have heard speak and 
read of sucha thing. They say that the 
‘arth was once covered with water, and 
that Noah, with his children, was saved 
from drowning by building a vessel called 
an ark, in which he embarked in season. 


of June, and relieved by the beautiful | Some of the Delawares believe this tradi- 
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tion, and some deny it; but it behooves 
you and me, as white men born, to put 
our faith in its truth. Do you see any- 
thing of this ark? ”’ 

«Tis down south, no doubt, or anchored 
in some of the bays. But the canoe is 
ready, and fifteen minutes will carry two 
such paddles as your’n and mine to the 
castle.”’ 

At this suggestion, Deerslayer helped 
his companion to place the different articles 
in the canoe, which was already afloat. 
This was no sooner done than the two 
frontiermen embarked, and, by a vigor- 
ous push, sent the light bark some eight 
or ten rods from the shore. Hurry now 
took the seat in the stern, while Deer- 
slayer placed himself forward, and, by 
leisurely but steady strokes of the paddles, 
the canoe glided across the placid sheet 
toward the extraordinary-looking struct- 
ure that the former had styled Muskrat 
Castle. Several times the men ceased 
paddling and looked about them at the 
scene, aS new glimpses opened from behind 
points, enabling them to see farther down 
the lake, or to get broader views of the 
wooded mountains. The only changes, 
however, were in the new forms of the 
hills, the varying curvature of the bays, 
and the wider reaches of the valley south ; 
the whole earth, apparently, being clothed 
in a gala-dress of leaves. 

“This 7s a sight to warm the heart! ”’ 
exclaimed Deerslayer, when they had thus 
stopped for the fourth or fifth time; “‘ the 
lake seems made to let us get an insight 
into the noble forests ; and land and water, 
alike, stand in the beauty of God’s provi- 
dence! Do you say, Hurry, that there is 
no man who calls himself lawful owner of 
all these glories ? ’’ 

«None but the king, lad. He may pre- 
tend to some right of that natur’, but he 
is so far away that his claim will never 
trouble old Tom Hutter, who has got pos- 
session, and is like to keep it as long as 
his life lasts. Tom is no squatter, not be- 
ing on land. I call him a floater.”’ 

“‘Tinvy that man! I know it’s wrong, 
and I strive ag’in the feelin’, but Linvy 
that man! Don’t think, Hurry, that ?m 
consarting any plan to put myself in his 


moccasins, for such a thought doesn’t 
harbor in my mind; but I can’t help a 
little invy. ’Tis a nat’ral feelin’, and the 
best of us are but nat’ral a’ter all, and 
give way to such feelin’s at times.”’ 

*“You’ve only to marry Hetty to inherit 
half the estate,’’ cried Hurry, laughing ; 
“the gal is comely! nay, if it wasn’t for 
her sister’s beauty, she would be even 
handsome ; and then her wits are so small 
that you may easily convart her into one 
of your own way of thinking in all things. 
Do you take Hetty off the old fellow’s 
hands, and J’ll engage he’ll give you an 
interest in every deer you can knock over 
within five miles of his lake.”’ 

“Does game abound?’’ suddenly de- 
manded the other, who paid but little 
attention to March’s raillery. 

“It has the country to itself. Scarce a 
trigger is pulled on it; and as for the 
trappers, this is not a region they greatly 
frequent. I ought not to be so much here 
myself, but Jude pulls one way, while the 
beaver pulls another. More than a hun- 
dred Spanish dollars has that creatur’ 
cost me the two last seasons; and yet L 
could not forego the wish to look upon her 
face once more.”’ 

“Do the red men often visit this lake, 
Hurry ?”’ continued Deerslayer, pursuing 
his own train of thought. 

«Why, they come and go; sometimes 
in parties and sometimes singly. The 
country seems to belong to no native tribe 
in particular ; and so it has fallen into the 
hands of the Hutter tribe. The old man 
tells me that some sharp ones have been 
wheedling the Mohawks for an Indian 
deed, in order to get a title out of the 
colony ; but nothing has come of it, seeing 
that no one, heavy enough for such a 
trade, has yet meddled with the matter. 
The hunters have a good life-lease, still, of 
this wilderness.”’ 

‘“So much the better—so much the bet- 
ter, Hurry. If I was king of England, 
the man that felled one of these trees with- 
out good occasion for the timber should 
be banished to a desarted and forlorn 
region, in which no four-footed animal ever 
trod. Right glad am I that Chingach- 
gook app’inted our meeting on this lake, 
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for, hitherto, eye of mine never looked on 
such a glorious spectacle.” 

““That’s because you’ve kept so much 
among the Delawares, in whose country 
there are no lakes. Now, farther north, 
and farther west, these bits of water 
abound; and you’re young, and may yet 
live tosee’em. But though there be other 
lakes, Deerslayer, there’s no other Judith 
Hutter !”’ 

At this remark his companion smiled, 
and then he dropped his paddle into the 
water, as if in consideration of a lover’s 
haste. Both now pulled vigorously until 
they got within a hundred yards of the 
“‘castle,’’ as Hurry familiarly called the 
house of Hutter, when they again ceased 
paddling ; the admirer of Judith restrained 
his impatience the more readily, as he per- 
ceived that the building was untenanted 
at the moment. This new pause was to 
enable Deerslayer to survey the singular 
edifice, which was of construction so novel 
as to merit a particular description. 

Muskrat Castle, as the house had been 
facetiously named by some waggish officer, 
stood in the open lake, at a distance of 
fully a quarter of a mile from the nearest 
shore. On every other side the water ex- 
tended much farther, the precise position 
being distant about two miles from the 
northern end of the sheet, and near, if not 
quite, a mile from its eastern shore. As 
there was not the smallest appearance of 
any island, but the house stood on piles, 
with the water flowing beneath it, and 
Deerslayer had already discovered that 
the lake was of a great depth, he was 
fain to ask an explanation of this singular 
circumstance. Hurry solved the difficulty 
by telling him that on this spot alone, a 
long, narrow shoal, which extended for a 
few hundred yards in a north and south 
direction, rose within six or eight feet of 
the surface of the lake, and that Hutter 
had driven piles into it, and placed his 
habitation on them, for the purpose of 
security. 

«The old fellow was burnt out three 
times, atween the Indians and the hun- 
ters; and in one affray with the red-skins 
he lost his only son, since which time he 
has taken to the water for safety. No 
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one can attack him here without coming 
in a boat, and the plunder and scalps 
would scarce be worth the trouble of 
digging out canoes. Then it’s by no 
means sartin which would whip in such a 
scrimmage, for old Tom is well supplied 
with arms and ammunition, and the castle, 
as you may see, is a tight breastwork 
ag’in light shot.”’ . 
Deerslayer had some theoretical know1- 
edge of frontier warfare, though he had 
never yet been called on to raise his hand 
in anger against a fellow-creature. He 
saw that Hurry did not overrate the 
strength of this position in a military 
point of view, since it would not be easy 
to attack it without exposing the assail- 
ants to the fire of the besieged. A good 
deal of art had also been manifested in 
the disposition of the timber of which the 
building was constructed, and which af- 
forded a protection much greater than 
was usual to the ordinary log-cabins of 
the frontier. The sides and ends were 
composed of the trunks of large pines, 
cut about nine feet long, and placed up- 
right, instead of being laid horizontally, 
as was the practice of the country. These 
logs were squared on three sides, and had 
large tenons on each end. Massive sills 
were secured on the heads of the piles, 
with suitable grooves dug out of their 
upper surfaces, which had been squared 
for the purpose, and the lower tenons of 
the upright pieces were placed in those 
grooves, giving them a secure fastening 
below. Plates had been laid on the upper 
ends of the upright logs, and were kept in 
their places by a similar contrivance ; the 
several corners of the structure being well 
fastened by scarfing and pinning the sills 
and plates. The floors were made of 
smaller logs, similarly squared, and the 
roof was composed of light poles, firmly 
united, and well covered with bark. The 
effect of this ingenious arrangement was 
to give its owner a house that could be 
approached only by water, the sides of 
which were composed of logs closely 
wedged together, which were two feet 
thick in their thinnest parts, and which 
could be separated only by a deliberate 


| and laborious use of human hands, or by 
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the slow operation of time. The outer 
surface of the building was rude and un- 
even, the logs being of unequal sizes ; but 
the squared surfaces within gave both the 
sides and floor as uniform an appearance 
as was desired, either for use or show. 
The chimney was not the least singular 
portion of the castle, as Hurry made his 
companion observe, while he explained the 
process by which it had been made. The 
material was a stiff clay, properly worked, 
which had been put together in a mold of 
sticks, and suffered to harden, a foot or 
two at a time, commencing at the bottom. 
When the entire chimney had thus been 
raised, and had been properly bound in 
with outward props, a brisk fire was 


kindled, and kept going until it was 


burned to something like a brick-red. 
This had not been an easy operation, nor 
had it succeeded entirely ; but, by dint of 
filling the cracks with fresh clay, a safe 
fire-place and chimney had been obtained 
intheend. This part of the work stood on 
the log-floor, secured beneath by an extra 
pile. There were a few other peculiarities 
about this dwelling, which will better ap- 
pear in the course of the narrative. 

“‘Old Tom is full of contrivances,’’ added 
Hurry, ‘‘and he set his heart on the suc- 
cess of his chimney, which threatened 
more than once to give out altogether ; 
but parseverance will even overcome 
smoke; and now he has a comfortable 
cabin of it, though it did promise, at one 
time, to be a chinky sort of a flue to carry 
flames and fire.”’ 

«* You seem to know the whole history 
of the castle, Hurry, chimney and sides,”’ 
said Deerslayer, smiling; “is love so over- 
coming that it causes aman to study the 
story of his sweetheart’s habitation ? ”’ 

«« Partly that, lad, and partly eyesight,” 
returned the good-natured giant, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘there was a large gang of us, in at 
the lake, the summer the old fellow built, 
and we helped him along with the job. I 
raised no small part of the weight of them 
uprights with my own shoulders, and the 
axes flew, I can inform you, Master Natty, 
while we were bee-ing it among the trees 
ashore. The old devil is no way stingy 
about the food, as we had often eat at his 


hearth, we thought we would just house 
him comfortably, afore we went to Albany 
with our skins. Yes, many is the meal 
Pve swallowed in Tom Hutter’s cabins; 
and Hetty, though so weak in the way of 
wits, has a wonderful particular way 
about a frying-pan or a gridiron! ”’ 

While the parties were thus discussing, 
the canoe had been gradually drawing 
near to the “castle,’? and was now so 
close as to require but a single stroke of a 
paddle to reach the landing. This was at 
a floored platform in front of the entrance, 
and might have been some twenty feet 
square. 

“Old Tom calls this sort of a wharf his 
door-yard,’’ observed Hurry, as he fast- 
ened the canoe, after he and his com- 
panion had left it ; “and the gallants from 
the fort have named it the ‘castle court,’ 
though what a ‘court’ can have to do 
here is more than I can tell you, seeing 
there is no law. ’Tis as I supposed; not 
a soul within, but the whole family is off 
on a v’y’ge of discovery !”’ 

While Hurry was bustling about the 
*“‘door-yard,’? examining the fishing- 
spears, rods, nets, and other similar ap- 
pliances of a frontier cabin, Deerslayer, 
whose manner was altogether more re- 
buked and quiet, entered the building, 
with a curiosity that was not usually 
exhibited by one so long trained in Indian 
habits. The interior of the “castle ’’ was 
as faultlessly neat as its exterior was 
novel. The entire space, some twenty 
feet by forty, was subdivided into several 
small sleeping-rooms; the apartment into 
which he first entered serving equally for 
the ordinary uses of its inmates and for a 
kitchen. The furniture was of the strange 
mixture that is not uncommon to find in 
the remotely situated log-tenements of the 
interior. Most of it was rude, and to the 
last degree rustic ; but there was a clock, 
with a handsome case of dark wood, in a 
corner, and two or three chairs, with a 
table and bureau, that had evidently come 
from some dwelling of more than usual 
pretension. The clock was industriously 
ticking, but its leaden-looking hands did 
no discredit to their dull aspect, for they 
pointed to the hour of eleven, though the 
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sun plainly showed it was some time past 
the turn of the day. There was also a 
dark, massive chest. The kitchen utensils 
were of the simplest kind, and far from nu- 
merous, but every article was in its place, 
and showed the nicest care in its condition. 

After Deerslayer had cast a look about 
him in the outer room, he raised a wooden 


latch, and entered a narrow passage that 


divided the inner end of the house into two 
equal parts. Frontier usages being no 
way scrupulous, and his curiosity being 
strongly excited, the young man now 
opened a door, and found himself in a bed- 
room. A single glance sufficed to show 
that the apartment belonged to females. 
The bed was of the feathers of wild geese, 
and filled nearly to overflowing; but it 
lay in a rude bunk, raised only a foot from 
the floor. On one side of it were arranged, 
on pegs, various dresses, of a quality much 
superior to what one would expect to meet 
in such a place, with ribbons and other 
similar articles to correspond. Pretty 
shoes, with handsome silver buckles, such 
as were then worn by females in easy cir- 
cumstances, were not wanting; and no 
less than six fans of gay colors were 
placed half open in a way to catch the eye 
by their conceits and hues. Even the pil- 
low, on this side of the bed, was covered 
with finer linen than its companion, and it 
was ornamented with a small ruffle. A 
cap, coquettishly decorated with ribbons 
hung above it, and a pair of long gloves, 
such as were rarely used in those days 
by persons of the laboring classes, were 
pinned ostentatiously to it, as if with in- 
tention to exhibit them there, if they could 
not be shown on the owner’s arms. 

All this Deerslayer saw, and noted with 
a degree of minuteness that would have 
done credit to the habitual observation 
of his friends the Delawares. Nor did he 
fail to perceive the distinction that ex- 
isted between the appearances on the dif- 
ferent sides of the bed, the head of which 
stood against the wall. On that opposite 
to the one just described everything was 
homely and uninviting, except through its 
perfect neatness. The few garments that 
were hanging from the pegs were of the 
coarsest materials and of the commonest 
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forms, while nothing seemed made for 
show. . Of ribbons there was not one; nor 
was there either cap or kerchief beyond 
those which Hutter’s daughters might be 
fairly entitled to wear. 

It was now several years since Deer- 
slayer had been in a spot especially de- 
voted to the uses of females of his own 
color and race. The sight brought back 
to his mind a rush of childish recollections ; 
and he lingered in the room with a tender- 
ness of feeling to which he had long been 
a stranger. He bethought him of his 
mother, whose homely vestments he re- 
membered to have seen hanging on pegs 
like those which he felt must belong to 
Hetty Hutter; and he bethought himself 
of a sister, whose incipient and native taste 
for finery had exhibited itself somewhat 
in the manner of that of Judith, though 
necessarily in a less degree. These little 
resemblances opened a long-hidden vein 
of sensations, and, as he quitted the room, 
it was with a saddened mien. He looked 
no farther, but returned slowly and 
thoughtfully toward the ‘‘ door-yard.”’ 

“Old Tom has taken to a new calling, 
and has been trying his hand at the traps,”’ 
cried Hurry, who had been coolly examin- 
ing the borderer’s implements; ‘‘if that 
is his humor, and you’re disposed to remain 
in these parts, we can make an oncommon 
comfortable season of it, for, while the old 
man and I out-knowledge the beaver, you 
can fish, and knock down the deer, to keep 
body and soul together. We always give 
the poorest hunters half a share, but one 
as actyve and sartain as yourself might 
expect a full one.” 

“Thank ’ee, Hurry; thank ’ee, with all 
my heart—but I do a little beavering for 
myself, as occasions offer. ’Tis true, the 
Delawares call me Deerslayer, but it’s not 
so much because I’m pretty fatal with the 
venison, as because that while I kill so 
many bucks and does, I’ve never yet taken 
the life of a fellow-creatur’. They say 
their traditions do not tell of another who 
had shed so much blood of animals that 
had not shed the blood of man.’’ 

“‘Thope they don’t account you chicken- 
hearted, lad? A faint-hearted man is like 
a no-tailed beaver.”’ 
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“IT don’t believe, Hurry, that they | some such opinion of this country as a 


account me as out-of-the-way timorous, 
even though they may not account me as 
out-of-the-way brave. But I’m not quar- 
relsome, and that goes a great way toward 
keeping blood off the hands, among the 
hunters and red-skins; and then, Harry 
March, it keeps blood off the conscience, 
too.”’ 

“Well, for my part, I account game, a 
red-skin, and a Frenchman, as_ pretty 
much the same thing, though I’m as on- 
quarrelsome a man, too, as there is in all 
the colonies. I despise a quarreler as I 
do a cur-dog, but one has no need to be 
overscrupulous when it’s the right time 
to show the flint.’’ 

““T look upon him as the most of a man 
who acts nearest the right, Hurry. But 
this is a glorious spot, and my eyes never 
a-weary looking at it.’’ 

<°?Tis your first acquaintance with a 
lake, and these ideas come over us all at 
such times. Lakes have a general charac- 
ter, as I say, being pretty much water 
and land, and points, and bays.”’ 

As this definition by no means met the 
feelings that were uppermost in the mind 
of the young hunter, he made no immedi- 
ate answer, but stood gazing at the dark 
hills and the glassy water in silent enjoy- 
ment. 

“Have the governor’s or the king’s 
people given this lake a name ?”’ he sud- 
denly asked, as if struck with a new idea. 
“<< Tf they’ve not begun to blaze their trees, 
and set up their compasses, and line off 
their maps, it’s likely they’ve not be- 
thought them to disturb Natur’ with a 
name.”’ 

«“They’ve not got to that yet, and the 
last time I went in with skins, one of 
the king’s surveyors was questioning me 
consarning all the region hereabouts. He 
had heard that there was a lake in this 
quarter, and had got some general notions 
about it, such as that there was water and 
hills, but how much of either he knowed 
no more than you know of the Mohawk 
tongue. I didn’t open the trap any wider 
than was necessary, giving him poor en- 
couragement in the way of farms and 


man gets of a spring of dirty water, with 
a path to it that is so muddy that one 
mires afore he sets out. He told me they 
hadn’t got the spot down yet on their 
maps, though I conclude that is a mistake, 
for he showed me his parchment, and there 
is a lake down on it where there is no lake, 
in fact, and which is about fifty miles from 
the place where it ought to be if they 
meant it for this. I don’t think my 
account will encourage him to mark down 
another, by way of improvement.”’ 

Here Hurry laughed heartily, such 
tricks being particularly grateful to a set 
of men who dreaded the approaches of 
civilization as a curtailment of their own 
lawless empire. The egregious errors 
that existed in the maps of the day, all of 
which were made in Europe, was, more- 
over, a standing topic of ridicule among 
them; for if they had not science enough 
to make any better themselves, they had 
sufficient local information to detect the 
gross blunders contained in those that 
existed. Any one who will take the 
trouble to compare these unanswerable 
evidences of the topographical skill of our 
fathers a century since, with the more 
accurate sketches of our own time, will at 
once perceive that the men of the woods 
had a sufficient justification for all their 
criticism on this branch of the skill of the 
colonial governments, which did not at 
all hesitate to place a river or a lake a 
degree or two out of the way, even though 
they lay within a day’s march of the in- 
habited partis of the country. 

“T’m glad it has no name,’’ resumed 
Deerslayer, ‘“‘or, at least, no pale-face 
name, for their christenings always fore- 
tell waste and destruction. No doubt, 
however, the red-skins have their modes 
of knowing it, and the hunters and trap- 
pers, too; they are likely to call the place 
by something reasonable and resembling.”’ 

‘“‘ As for the tribes, each has its own 
tongue, and its own way of calling things, 
and they treat this part of the worid just 
as they treat all others. Among our- 
selves, we’ve got to cailing the place the 
‘Glimmerglass,’ seeing that its whole 


clearings. In short, I left on his mind | basin is often fringed with pines, cast up- 
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ward from its face, as if it would throw | soothing of the spirit which is a common 


back the hills that hang over it.”’ 

‘There is an outlet, I know, for all 
lakes have outlets, and the rock at which 
Tam to meet Chingachgook stands near 
an outlet. Has that no colony name, 
yet?” 

“In that particular, they’ve got the 
advantage of us, having one énd, and that 
the biggest, in their own keeping ; they’ve 
given it a name which has found its way 
up to its source, names nat’rally working 
up-stream. No doubt, Deerslayer, you’ve 
seen the Susquehanna, down in the Dela- 
ware country?” 

‘“‘That have I, and hunted along its 
banks a hundred times.’’ 

“That and this are the same, in fact, 
and I suppose, the name is sound. I am 
glad they’ve been compelled to keep the 
red men’s name, for it would be too hard 
to rob them of both land and name !”’ 

Deerslayer made no answer; but he 
stood leaning on his rifle, gazing at the 
view which so much delighted him. The 
reader is not to suppose, however, that it 
was the picturesque alone which so strong- 
ly attracted his attention. The spot was 
very lovely, of a truth, and it was then 
seen in one of its most favorable moments, 
the surface of the lake being as smooth as 
glass and as limpid as pure air, throwing 
back the mountains, clothed in dark pines, 
along the whole of its eastern boundary, 
the points thrusting forward their trees 
even to nearly horizontal lines, while the 
bays were seen glittering through an 
occasional arch beneath, left by a vault 
fretted with branches and leaves. It was 
the air of deep repose—the solitude that 
spoke of scenes and forests untouched by 
the hands of man—the reign of Nature, in 
a word, that gave so much pure delight to 
one of his habits and turn of mind. Still, 
he felt, though it was unconsciously, like 
a poet also. If he found a pleasure in 
studying this large, and to him, unusual 
opening into the mysteries and forms of 
the woods, as one is gratified in getting 
broader views of any subject that has long 
occupied his thoughts, he was not insen- 
sible to the innate loveliness of such a 
landscape, either, but felt a portion of that 


attendant of a scene so thoroughly per 
vaded by the holy calm of Nature. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Come, shall we go and kill us venison ? 
And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools— 
Being native burghers of this desert city— 
Should, in their own confines, with forked heads 
Have their round haunches gored.” 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


Hurry Harry thought more of the 
beauties of Judith Hutter than of those of 
the Glimmerglass and its accompanying 
scenery. As soon as he had taken a suffi- 
ciently intimate survey of Floating Tom’s 
implements, therefore, he summoned his 
companion to the canoe, that they might 
go down the lake in quest of the family. 
Previously to embarking, however, Hurry 
carefully examined the whole of the north- 
ern end of the water with an indifferent 
ship’s glass, that formed a part of Hut- 
ter’s effects. In this scrutiny, no part of 
the shore was overlooked; the bays and 
points, in particular, being subjected to a 
closer inquiry than the rest of the wooded 
boundary. 

<?Tis as I thought,’”’ said Hurry, lay- 
ing aside the glass, ‘“‘the old fellow is 
drifting about the south end this fine 
weather, and has left the castle to defend 
itself. Well, now we know that he is not 
up this-a-way, *twill be but a small mat- 
ter to paddle down, and hunt him up in 
his hiding-place.”’ 

“Does Master Hutter think it neces- 
sary to burrow on this lake ?’’ inquired 
Deerslayer, as he followed his companion 
into the canoe; ‘‘ to my eye, it is such a 
solitude as one might open his whole soul 
in, and fear no one to disarrange his 
thoughts or his worship.” 

“You forget your friends, the Mingoes, 
and all the French savages. Is there a 
spot on ’arth, Deerslayer, to which them 
disquiet rogues don’t go? Where is the 
lake, or even the deer-lick, that the black. 
guards don’t find out; and, having found 
out, don’t sooner or later discolor its 
water with blood ?”’ 

‘“‘T hear no good character of them, sar- 
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tainly, friend Hurry, though I’ve never 
been called on, as yet, to meet them, or 
any other mortal, on the war-path. I 
dare to say that such a lovely spot as this 
would not be likely to be overlooked by 
such plunderers ; for, though I’ve not been 
in the way of quarreling with them tribes 
myself, the Delawares give me such an 
account of ’em that I’ve pretty much set 
?em down, in my own mind, as thorough 
miscreants.”’ 

«You may do that with a safe con- 
science, or, for that matter, any other 
savage you may happen to meet.”’ 

Here Deerslayer protested, and as they 
went paddling down the lake a hot discus- 
sion was maintained concerning the re- 
spective merits of the pale-faces and the 
red-skins. Hurry had all the prejudices 
and antipathies of a white hunter, who 
generally regards the Indian as a sort of 
natural competitor, and not unfrequently 
as a natural enemy. As a matter of 
course, he was loud, clamorous, dog- 
matical, and not very argumentative. 
Deerslayer, on the other hand, manifested 
a very different temper; proving, by the 
moderation of his language, the fairness 
of his views, and the simplicity of his dis- 
tinctions, that he possessed every disposi- 
tion to hear reason, a strong, innate desire 
to do justice, and an ingenuousness that 
was singularly indisposed to have recourse 
to sophisms to maintain an argument, 
or to defend a prejudice. Still, he was 
not altogether free from the influence of 
the latter feeling. This tyrant of the hu- 
man mind, which rushes, on its prey 
through a thousand avenues, almost as 
soon as men begin to think and feel, and 
which seldom relinquishes its iron sway 
until they cease to do either, had made 
some impression on even the just propen- 
sities of this individual, who probably 
offered in these particulars a fair speci- 
men of what absence from bad example, 
the want of temptation to go wrong, and 
native good feeling, can render youth. 

“You will allow, Deerslayer, that a 
Mingo is more than half devil,’ cried 
Hurry, following up the discussion with 
an animation that touched closely on fe- 
rocity, ‘‘ though you want to overpersuade 
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me that the Delaware tribe is pretty much 
made up of angels. Now, I gainsay that 
proposal, consarning white men, even. 
All white men are not faultless, and there- 
fore all Indians can’t be faultless. And 
so your argument is out at the elbow in 
the start. But this is what I call reason: 
Here’s three colors on ’arth ; while, black, 
and red. White is the highest color, and 
therefore the best man ; black comes next, 
and is put to live in the neighborhood of 
the white man, as tolerable, and fit to be 
made use of; and red comes last, which 
shows that those that made ’em never ex- 
pect an Indian to be accounted as more 
than half human.’’ 

“God made all three alike, Hurry.’’ 

* Alike! Do you call a nigger like a 
white man, or me like an Indian? ”’ 

“You go off at half-cock, and don’t hear 
me out. God made us all, white, black, 
and red; and, no doubt, had his own wise 
intentions in coloring us differently. Still, 
he made us, in the main, much the same 
in feelin’s; though [ll not deny that he 
gave each race its gifts. A white man’s 
gifts are Christianized, while a red-skin’s 
are more for the wilderness. Thus, it 
would be a great offense for a white man 
to scalp the dead; whereas it’s a signal 
vartue in an Indian. Then, ag’in, a white 
man cannot amboosh women and children 
in war, while a red-skin may. ’Tis cruel 
work, I’ll allow; but for them it’s lawful 
work; while for ws it would be grievous 
work.’’ 

“«That depends on your inimy. As for 
scalping, or even skinning a savage, I look 
upon them pretty much the same as cut- 
ting off the ears of wolves for the bounty, 
or stripping a bear of its hide. And then 
you’re out significantly, as to taking the 
poll of a red-skin in hand, seeing that 
the very colony has offered a bounty 
for the job; all the same as it pays 
for wolves’ ears and crows’ heads.”’ 

““ Ay, and a bad business it is, Hurry. 
Even the Indians themselves cry shame 
on it, seeing it’s ag’in a white man’s gifts. 
T do not pretend that all that white men 
do is properly Christianized, and accord- 
ing to the lights given them, for then 
'they would be what they ought to be; 
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which we know they are not; but I will] bays, too, were sufficiently numerous to 


maintain that tradition, and use, and 
color, and laws, make such a difference in 
races as to amount to gifts. I do not 
deny that there are tribes among the 
Indians that are nat’rally perverse and 
wicked, as there are nations among the 
whites. 
belonging to the first, and the Frenchers, 
in the Canadas, to the last. Ina state of 
lawful warfare, such as we have lately got 
into, it is a duty to keep down all compas- 
sionate feelin’s, so far as life goes, ag’in 
either ; but when it comes to scalps it’s a 
very different matter.”’ 

<‘ Just hearken to reason, if you please, 
Deerslayer, and tell me if the colony can 
make an onlawful law? Isn’t an onlawful 
law more ag’in natur’ than scalpin’ a sav- 
age? A law can no more be onlawful 
than truth can be a lie.”’ 

“That sounds reasonable; but it has 
a most onreasonable bearing, Hurry. 
Laws don’t all come from the same 
quarter. God has given us his’n, and some 
come from the colony, and others come 
from the king and parliament. Whenthe 
colony’s laws, or even the king’s laws, 
run ag’in the laws of God, they get to be 
onlawful, and ought not to be obeyed. I 
hold to a white man’s respecting white 
laws, so long as they do not cross the 
track of a law comin’ from a higher au- 
thority ; and for a red man to obey his 
own red-skin usages, under the same 
privilege. But ’tis useless talking, as 
each man will think for himself, and 
have his say agreeable to his thoughts. 
Let us keep a good lookout for your friend, 
Floating Tom, lest we pass him, as he 
lies hidden under this bushy shore.’’ 

Deerslayer had not named the borders 
of the lakes amiss. Along their whole 
length the smaller trees overhung the 
water, with their branches often dipping 
in the transparent element. The banks 
were steep, even from the narrow strand ; 
and, as vegetation invariably struggles 
towards the light, the effect was precisely 
that at which the lover of the picturesque 
would have aimed, had the ordering of 
this glorious setting of forest been sub- 
mitted to his control. The points and 


Now, I account* the Mingoes as |. 


render the outline broken and diversified. 
As the canoe kept close along the western 
side of the lake, with a view, as Hurry 
had explained to his companion, of recon- 
noitering for enemies, before he trusted 
himself too openly in sight, the expecta- 
tions of the two adventurers were here kept 
constantly on the stretch, as neither could 
foretell what the next turning of a point 
might reveal. Their progress was swift, 
the gigantic strength of Hurry enabling 
him to play with the light bark as if it had 
been a feather, while the skill of his com- 
panion almost equalized their usefulness, 
notwithstanding the disparity in natural 
means. 

Each time the canoe passed a _ point 
Hurry turned a look behind him, expect- 
ing to see the ‘“‘ark’’ anchored or beached 
in the bay. He was fated to be disap- 
pointed, however, and they had _ got 
within a mile of the southern end of the 
lake, or a distance of quite two leagues 
from the ‘‘ castle,’? which was now hidden 
from view by half-a-dozen intervening 
projections of the land, when he suddenly 
ceased paddling, as if uncertain in what 
direction next to steer. 

“It is possible that the old chap has 
dropped into the river,’’ said Hurry, after 
looking carefully along the whole of the 
eastern shore, which was about a mile dis- 
tant, and open to his scrutiny for more 
than half its length; ‘“‘for he has taken to 
trapping considerable of late, and barring 
flood-wood, he might drop down it a mile 
or so; though he would have a most 
scratching time in getting back ag’in!”’ 

‘Where is this outlet?’’ asked Deer- 
slayer ; ‘‘I see no opening in the banks or 
the trees that looks as if it would let a 
river like the Susquehanna run through 
it,” 

“Ay, Deerslayer, rivers are like human 
mortals; having small beginnings, and. 
ending with broad shoulders and wide 
mouths. You don’t see the outlet, because 
it passes atween high, steep banks; and 
the pines and hemlocks and basswoods 
hang over it asa roof hangs over a house. 
If old Tom is not in the ‘ Rat’s Cove,’ he 
must have burrowed in the river; we’ll 
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look for him first in the Cove, and then 
we’ll cross to the outlet.’ 

As they proceeded, Hurry explained 
that there was a shallow bay, formed by 
a long, low point, that had got the name 
of the ‘‘ Rat’s Cove,’’ from the circum- 
stance of its being a favorite haunt of the 
musk-rat ; and which offered so complete 
a cover for the “ark”? that its owner was 
fond of lying in it, whenever he found it 
convenient. 

““As a man never knows who may be 
his visitors in this part of the country,”’ 
continued Hurry, ‘it’s a great advantage 
to get a good look at ’em before they come 
too near. Now it’s war, such caution is 
more than commonly useful, since a Can- 
ada man or a Mingo might get into his hut 
afore he invited ’em. But Hutter is a 
first-rate look-outer, and can pretty much 
scent danger, as a hound scents the deer.”’ 

“‘T should think the castle so open that 
it would be sartain to draw inimies, if any 
happened to find the lake; a thing onlikely 
enough, I will allow, as it’s off the trail of 
the forts and settlements.’’ 

“Why, Deerslayer, I’ve got to believe 
that a man meets with inimies easier than 
he meets with fri’nds. It’s skearful to 
think for how many causes one gets to be 
your inimy, and for how few your fri’nd. 
Some take up the hatchet because you 
don’t think just as they think; other 
some, because you run ahead of ’em in 
the same ideas; and I once know’d a 
vagabond that quarreled with a fri’nd 
because he didn’t think him handsome. 
Now, you’re no monument in the way of 
beauty, yourself, Deerslayer, and yet you 
wouldn’t be so onreasonable as to become 
my inimy for just saying so.”’ 

“Tm as the Lord made me; and I wish 
to be accounted no better nor any worse. 
Good looks I may not have; that is to 
say, to a degree that the light-minded 
and vain crave; but I hope I’m not alto- 
gether without some ricommend in the 
way of good conduct. There’s few nobler- 
looking men to be seen than yourself, 
Hurry ; and I know that Iam not to ex- 
pect any to turn their eyes on me, when 
such a one as you can be gazed on; but I 
do not know that a hunter is less expert 


with the rifle, or less to be relied on for 
food, because he doesn’t wish to stop at 
every shining spring he may meet to 
study his own countenance in the water.” 

Here Hurry burst into a fit of loud 
laughter ; for, while he was too reckless 
to care much about his own physical su- 
periority, he was. well aware of it, and, 
like most men who derive an advantage 
from the accidents of birth or Nature, he 
was apt to think complacently on the sub- 
ject, whenever it happened to cross his 
mind. 

‘*“No, no, Deerslayer, you’re no beauty, 
as you will own yourself, if you’ll look 
over the side of the canoe,” he cried; 
“‘ Jude will say that to your face, if you 
start her, for a perter tongue isn’t to be 
found in any gal’s head, in or out of the 
settlements, if you provoke her to use it. 
My advice to you is, never to aggravate 
Judith; though you may tell anything to 
Hetty, and she’ll take it as meek as a 
lamb. No, Jude will be just as like as not 
to tell you her opinion consarning your 
looks.’’ 

“‘ And if she does, Hurry, she will tell 
me no more than you have said al- 
ready ¥ 

“You’re not thick’ning up about a 
small remark, I hope, Deerslayer, when 
no harm is meant. You are nota beauty, 
as you must know, and why shouldn’t 
friends tell each other these little trifles ? 
If you was handsome, or ever like to be, 
I’d be one of the first to tell you of it; 
and that ought to content. Now, if Jude 
was to tell me that I’m as ugly as a sin- 
ner, I’d take it as a sort of obligation, and 
try not to believe her.”’ 

“It’s easy for them that Natur’ has 
favored to jest about such matters, Hurry, 
though it is sometimes hard for others. 
Tl not deny but [ve had my cravings 
toward good looks; yes, I have; but then 
T’ve always been able to get them down 
by considering how many I’ve known with 
fair outsides, who have had nothing to 
boast of inwardly. Ill not deny, Hurry, 
that I often wish I’d been created more 
comely to the eye, and more like such a 
one as yourself, in them particulars ; but 
then I get the feelin’ under by remembering 
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how much better off Iam, in a great many 
respects, than some fellow-mortals. I 
might have been born lame, and onfit even 
for a squirrel-hunt; or blind, which would 
have made me a burden on myself as well 
as on my fri’nds; or without hearing, 
which would have totally onqualified me 
for ever campaigning or. scouting, which 


I look forward to as part of a man’s duty) 


in troublesome times. Yes, yes; it’s not 
pleasant, I will allow, to see them that’s 
more comely, and more sought a’ter and 
honored than yourself; but it may all be 
borne, if a man looks the evil in the face, 
and don’t mistake his gifts and obliga- 
tions.”’ 

Hurry, in the main, was a good-hearted 
as well as good-natured fellow; and the 
self-abasement of his companion com- 
pletely got the better of the passing feeling 
of personal vanity. He regretted the al- 
lusion he had made to the other’s appear- 
ance, and endeavored to express aS much, 
though it was done in the uncouth manner 
that belongs to the habits and opinions of 
the frontier. 

“T meant no harm, Deerslayer,’’ he 
answered, in a deprecating manner, ‘‘and 
hope you'll forget what I’ve said. [If 
you’re not downright handsome, you’ve a 
sartin look that says, plainer than any 
words, that all’s right within. Then you 
set no valie by looks, and will the sooner 
forgive any little slight to your appear- 
ance. I will not say that Jude will greatly 
admire you, for that might raise hopes 
that would only breed disapp’intment ; 
but there’s Hetty, now, would be just as 
like to find satisfaction in looking at you 
as in looking at any other man. Then 
you’re altogether too grave and consid- 
erate-like to care much about Judith; 
for, though the gal 7s oncommon, she is 
so general in her admiration that a man 
need not be exalted because she happens 
to smile. I sometimes think the hussy 
loves herself better than she does anything 
else breathin’ !”’ 

“Tf she did, Hurry, she’d do no more, 
I’m afeard, than most queens on their 
thrones, and ladies in the towns,” an- 
swered Deerslayer, smiling, and turning 
back toward his companion with every 
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trace of feeling banished from his honest- 
looking and frank countenance. ‘I never 
yet know’d even a Delaware of whom you 
might not say that much. But here is the 
end of the long p’int you mentioned, and 
the ‘ Rat’s Cove’ can’t be far off.”’ 

This point, instead of thrusting itself 
forward like all the others, ran in a line 
with the main shore of the lake, which 
here swept within it, in a deep and retired 
bay, circling round south again, at the 
distance of a quarter of a mile, and crossed 
the valley, forming the southern termina- 
tion of the water. In this bay Hurry felt 
almost certain of finding the ark, since, 
anchored behind the trees that covered 
the narrow strip of the point, it might 
have lain concealed from prying eyes an 
entire summer. So complete, indeed, was 
the cover in this spot, that a boat hauled 
close to the beach, within the point, and 
near the bottom of the bay, could by pos- 
sibility be seen from only one direction ; 
and that was from a densely wooded shore 
within the sweep of the water, where 
strangers would be little apt to go. 

‘We shall soon see the ark,’’ said Hur- 
ry, as the canoe glided round the extrem- 
ity of the point, where the water was so 
deep as actually to appear black; ‘‘he 
loves to burrow up among the rushes, and 
we shall be in his nest in five minutes, 
although the old fellow may be off among 
the traps himself.’’ 

March proved a false prophet. The 
canoe completely doubled the point, so as 
to enable the two travelers to command a 
view of the whole cove or bay, for it was 
more properly the last, and no object, but 
those that Nature had placed there, be- 
came visible. The placid water swept 
round in a graceful curve, the rushes bent 
gently toward the surface, and the trees 
overhung it as usual; but all lay in the 
soothing and sublime solitude of a wilder- 
ness. The scene was such as a poet or an 
artist would have delighted in, but it had 
no charm for Hurry Harry, who was burn- 
ing with impatience to get a sight of the 
light-minded beauty. 

The motion of the canoe had been at- 
tended. with little or no noise, the frontier- 
accustomed to 
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caution in most of their movements, and 
it now lay on the glassy water appearing 
to float in air, partaking of the breathing 
stillness that seemed to pervade the entire 
scene. At this instant a dry stick was 
heard cracking on the narrow strip of 
land that concealed the bay from the 
open lake. Both the adventurers started, 
and each extended a hand toward his 
rifle, the weapon never being out of reach 
of the arm. 

<°*Twas too heavy for any light crea- 
tur’,’? whispered Hurry, “and it sounded 
like the tread of a man! ”’ 

«“ Not so—not so,’”’ returned Deerslayer ; 
“twas, as you say, too heavy for one, but 
it was too light for the other. Put your 
paddle in the water, and send the canoe 
in to that log; T’ll land, and cut off the 
creatur’s retreat up the p’int, be it a 
Mingo or be it only a musk-rat.”’ 

As Hurry complied, Deerslayer was soon 
on the shore, advancing into the thicket 
with a moccasined foot, and a caution that 
prevented the least noise. In a minute he 
was in the center of the narrow strip of 
land, and moving slowly down toward its 
end, the bushes rendering extreme watch- 
fulness necessary. Just as he reached the 
center of the thicket, the dry twigs cracked 
again, and the noise was repeated at short 
intervals, as if some creature having life 
walked slowly toward the point. Hurry 
heard these sounds also, and, pushing the 
canoe off into the bay, he seized his rifle 
to watch the result. A breathless minute 
succeeded, after which a noble buck waiked 
out of the thicket, proceeded with a stately 


step to the sandy extremity of the point, 


and began to slake his thirst from the 
water of the lake. Hurry hesitated an 
instant ; then, raising his rifle hastily to 
his shoulder, he took sight and fired. The 
effect of the sudden interruption of the 
solemn stillness of such a scene was not 
its least striking peculiarity. The report 
of the weapon had the usual sharp, short 
sound of the rifle; but when a few mo- 
ments of silence had succeeded the sudden 
crack, during which the noise was floating 
in the air across the water, it reached the 
rocks of the opposite mountain, where the 
vibrations accumulated, and were rolled 


from cavity to cavity for miles along the 
hills, seeming to awaken the sleeping 
thunders of the woods. The buck merely 
shook his head at the report of the rifie 
and the whistling of the bullet, for never 
before had he come in contact with a man; 
but the echoes of the hills awakened his 
distrust, and, leaping forward, with his 
four legs drawn under his body, he fell 
at once into deep water, and began to 
swim toward the foot of the lake. Hurry 
shouted and dashed forward in chase, and 
for one or two minutes the water foamed 
around the pursuer and the pursued. The 
former was dashing past the point, when 
Deerslayer appeared on the sand, and 
signed to him to return. 

«?Twas inconsiderate to pull a trigger 
afore we had reconn’itered the shore, and 
made sartin that no inimies harbored near 
it,’ said the latter, as his companion 
slowly and reluctantly complied. ‘‘ This 
much I have Varned from the Delawares, 
in the way of schooling and traditions, 
even though I’ve never yet been on a war- 
path. And moreover, venison can hardly 
be called in season now, and we do not 
want for food. They call me Deerslayer, 
T’ll own ; and perhaps I desarve the name, 
in the way of understanding the creatur’s 
habits, as well as sartainty in the aim; 
but they can’t accuse me of killing an 
animal when there is no occasion for the 
meat or the skin. I may bea slayer, it’s 
true, but I’m no slaughterer.”’ 

“?Twas an awful mistake to miss that 
buck !’’ exclaimed Hurry, doffing his cap 
and running his fingers through his hand- 
some but matted curls, as if he would 
loosen his tangled ideas by this process ; 
«‘J’ve not done so onhandy a thing since 
I was fifteen.’’ 

‘«“Never lament it; the creatur’s death 
could have done neither of us any good, 
and might have done us harm. Them 
echoes are more awful in my ears than 
your mistake, Hurry, for they sound like 
the voice of Natur’ calling out ag’in a 
wasteful and onthinking action.” 

«You'll hear plenty of such calls, if you 
tarry long in this quarter of the worid, 
lad,’’ returned the other, laughing. ‘* The 
echoes repeat pretty much all that is said 
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or done on the Glimmerglass, in this calm 
summer weather. If a paddle falls, you 
hear of it sometimes ag’in and ag’in, as if 
the hills were mocking your clumsiness ; 
and a laugh or a whistle comes out of 
them pines, when they’re in the humor to 
speak, in a way to make you believe they 
can r’ally convarse.”’ 


““So much the more reason for being 


prudent and silent. I do not think the 
inimy,can have found their way into these 
hills yet, for I don’t know what they are 
to gain by it; but all the Delawares tell 
me that as courage is a warrior’s first 
vartue, so is prudence his second. One 
such call, from the mountains, is enough 
to let a whole tribe into the secret of our 
arrival.”’ 

“Tf it does no other good, it will warn 
old Tom to put the pot over, and let him 
know visitors are at hand. Come, lad ; 
get into the canoe, and we will hunt the 
ark up while there is yet day.”’ 

Deerslayer complied, and the canoe left 
the spot. Its head was turned diagonally 
across the lake, pointing toward the 
southeastern curvature of the sheet. In 
that direction, the distance to the shore, 


-or to the termination of the lake, on the 


course the two were now steering, was 
net quite a mile, and their progress being 
always swift, it was fast lessening under 
the skillful but easy sweeps of the paddles. 
When about half-way across, a slight 
noise drew the eyes of the men toward 
the nearest land, and they saw that the 
buck was just emerging from the lake and 
wading toward the beach. In a minute 
the noble animal shook the water from his 
flanks, gazed upward at the covering of 
trees, and, bounding against the bank, 
plunged into the forest. 

«That creatur’ goes off with gratitude 
in his heart,’’ said Deerslayer, “for Natur’ 
tells him he has escaped a great danger. 
You ought to have some of the same feel- 
in’s, Hurry, to think your eye wasn’t 
truer—that your hand was onsteady when 
no good could come of a shot that was 
intended onmeaningly, rather that in 
reason.’ 

““T deny the eye and the hand,” cried 
March, with some heat. 


“You’ve got a| 


little character down among the Dela- 
wares, there, for quickness and sartainty 
at a deer, but I should like to see you be- 
hind one of them pines, and a full-painted 
Mingo behind another, each with a cocked 
rifle, and a-strivmg for the chance! 
Them’s the situations, Nathaniel, to try 
the sight and the hand, for they begin 
with trying the narves. I never look upon 
killing a creatur’ as an explite, but kill- 
ing a savage is. The time will come to 
try your hand now we’ve got to blows 
ag’in, and we shall soon know what a 
ven’son reputation can do in the field. I 
deny that either hand or eye was on- 
steady ; it was all a miscalculation of the 
buck, which stood still when he ought to 
have kept in motion, and so I shet ahead 
of him.”’ 

“Have it your own way, Hurry; all 
that I contend for is that it’s lucky. I 
dare say I shall not pull upon a human 
mortal as steadily or with as light a 
heart as I pull upon a deer.”’ 

*«“Who’s talking of mortals or of human 
beings at all, Deerslayer? I put the mat- 
ter to you on the supposition of an Injin. 
I dare say any man would have his feel- 
in’s when it got to be life or death ag’in 
another human mortal, but there would 
be no such scruples in regard to an Injin, 
nothing but the chance of his hitting you, 
or the chance of you hitting him.”’ 

**T look upon the red men to be quite as 
human as we ourselves, Hurry. They 
have their gifts and their religion, it’s 
true; but that makes no difference in the 
end, when each will be judged according 
to his deeds, and not according to his 
skin.”’ 

*'That’s downright missionary, and will 
find little favor in this part of the country, 
where the Moravians don’t congregate. 
Now, skin makes the man. This is reason, 
else how are people to judge of each other ? 
The skin is put on over all in order that 
when a creatur’, or a mortal, is fairly 
seen, you may know at once what to make 
of him. You know a bear from a hog by 
his skin, and a gray squirrel from a black.”’ 

“True, Hurry,’’ said the other, looking 
back and smiling ; ‘‘ nevertheless they are 
both squirrels.”’ 
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*“Who denies it? But you’ll not say 
that a red man and a white man are both 
Injins ?”’ 

*“No; but I do say they are both men. 
Men of different races and colors, and 
having different gifts and traditions, but, 
in the main, with the same natur’. Both 
have souls ; and both will be held account- 
able for their deeds in this life.”’ 

Hurry was one of those theorists who 
believed in the inferiority of all the human 
race that was not white. His notions on 
the subject were not very clear, nor were 
his definitions at all well settled ; but his 
opinions were none the less dogmatical or 
fierce. His conscience accused him of 
sundry lawless acts against the Indians, 
and he had found it an exceedingly easy 
mode of quieting it by putting the whole 
family of red men, incontinently, without 
the category of human rights. Nothing 
angered him sooner than to deny his 
proposition, more especially if the denial 
were accompanied by a show of plausible 
argument; and he did not listen to his 
companion’s remarks with much com- 
posure of either manner or feeling. 

«“You’re a boy, Deerslayer, misled and 
misconsaited by Delaware arts and mis- 
sionary ignorance!’’ he exclaimed with 
his usual indifference to the forms of 
speech when excited. ‘‘Yotu may account 
yourself as a red-skin’s brother, but J hold 
7em all to be animals ; with nothing human 
about ’em but cunning. That they have, 
T’ll allow ; but so has a fox or even a bear. 
I’m older than you, and have lived longer 
in the woods—or, for that matter, have 
lived always there, and am not to be told 
what an Injin is or what he is not. If you 
wish to be considered a savage, you’ve 
only to say so, and [’ll name you as such 
to Judith and the old man, and then we’ll 
see how you’ll like your welcome.”’ 

Here Hurry’s imagination did his tem- 
per some service, since, by conjuring up 
the reception his semi-aquatic acquaint- 
ance would be likely to bestow on one thus 
introduced, he burst into a hearty fit of 
laughter. Deerslayer too well knew the 
uselessness of attempting to convince such 
a being of anything against his prejudices, 
to feel a desire to undertake the task ; and 


J 


he was not sorry that the approach of the 
canoe to the southeastern curve of the 
lake gave a new direction to his ideas. 
They were now, indeed, quite near the 
place that March had pointed out for the 
position of the outlet, and both began to 
look for it with a curiosity that was in- 
creased by the expectation of finding the 
ark. 

It may strike the reader as a little 
singular that the place where a stream 
of any size passed through banks that had 
an elevation of some twenty feet should 
be a matter of doubt with men who could 
not have been more than two hundred 
yards distant from the precise spot. It 
will be recollected, however, that the trees 
and bushes here, as elsewhere, fairly over- 
hung the water, making such a fringe to 
the lake as to conceal any little variations 
from its general outline. 

““T’ve not been down at this end of the 
lake these two summers,”’ said Hurry, 
standing up in the canoe, the better to 
look about him. ‘‘ Ay, there’s the rock, 
showing its chin above the water, and I 
know the river begins in its neighbor- 
hood.’’ 

The men now plied the paddles again, 
and they were presently within a few 
yards of the rock, floating toward it, 
though their efforts were suspended. This 
rock was not large, being merely some 
five or six feet high, only half of which 
elevation rose above the lake. The inces- 
sant washing of the waters for centuries 
had so rounded the summit that it re- 
sembled a large beehive in shape, its form 
being more than usually regular and even. 
Hurry remarked, as they floated slowly 
past, that this rock was well known to all 
the Indians in that part of the country, 
and that they were in the practice of using 
it as a mark to designate the place of 
meeting when separated by their hunts 
and marches. 

‘«« And here is the river, Deerslayer,”’ he 
continued, ‘‘though so shut in by trees 
and bushes as to look more like an and- 
bush than the outlet of such a sheet as 
the Glimmerglass.”’ 

Hurry had not badly described the 
place, which did truly seem to be a stream 
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lying inambush. The high banks might 
have been a hundred feet asunder; but on 
the western side a small bit of low land 
extended so far forward as to diminish the 
breadth of the stream to half that width. 
As the bushes hung in the water beneath, 
and pines that had the stature of church- 
steeples rose in tall columns above, all 
inclining toward the tight until their 
branches intermingled, the eye, at a little 
distance, could not easily detect any open- 
ing in the shore to mark the egress of the 
water. In the forest above no traces of 
this outlet were to be seen from the lake, 
the whole presenting the same connected 
and seemingly interminable carpet of 
leaves. As the canoe slowly advanced, 
sucked in by the current, it entered be- 
neath an arch of trees, through which the 
light from the heavens struggled by 
casual openings, faintly relieving the 
gloom beneath. 

“This is a nat’ral and-bush,”’ half-whis- 
pered Hurry, as if he felt that the place 
was devoted to secrecy and watchful- 
ness; ‘‘depend on it, old Tom has bur- 
rowed with the ark somewhere in this 
quarter. We will drop down with the 
current a short distance, and ferret him 
out.”’ 

‘This seems no place for a vessel of any 
size,’’ returned the other; “it appears to 
me that we shall have hardly room enough 
for the canoe.”’ 

Hurry laughed at the suggestion, and, 
as it soon appeared, with reason; for the 
fringe of bushes immediately on the shore 
of the lake was no sooner passed than the 
adventurers found themselves in a narrow 
stream, of a sufficient depth of limpid 
water, with a strong current, and a cano- 
py of leaves upheld by arches composed of 
the limbs of hoary trees. Bushes lined the 
shores, as usual, but they left sufficient 
space between them to admit the passage 
of anything that did not exceed twenty 
feet in width, and to allow of a perspective 
ahead of eight or ten times that distance. 

Neither of our two adventurers used his 
paddle, except to keep the light bark in 
the center of the current, but both watched 
each turning of the stream, of which there 
were two or three within the first hundred 
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yards, with jealous vigilance. Turn after 
turn however was passed, and the canoe 
had dropped down with the current some 
little distance, when Hurry caught a bush, 
and arrested its movement so suddenly 
and silently as to denote some unusual 
motive for the act. Deerslayer laid his 
hand on the stock of his rifle as soon as 
he noted this proceeding ; but it was quite 
as much with a hunter’s habit as from any 
feeling of alarm. 

“There the old fellow is!’ whispered 
Hurry, pointing with a finger, and laugh- 
ing heartily, though he carefully avoided 
making a noise, ‘‘ratting it away just as 
I supposed; up to his knees in the mud 
and water, looking to the traps and the 
bait. But, for the life of me, I can see 
nothing of the ark; though I’ll bet every 
skin I take this season, Jude isn’t trusting 
her pretty little feet in the neighborhood of 
that black mud. The gal’s more likely to 
be braiding her hair by the side of some 
spring, where she can see her own good 
looks, and collect scornful feelings ag’in 
us men.”’ 

“You overjudge young women—yes, 
you do, Hurry—who as often bethink 
them of their failings as they do of their 
perfections. I dare say this Judith, now, 
is no such admirer of herself, and no such 
scorner of our sex, aS you seem to think ; 
and that she is quite as likely to be sarv- 
ing her father in the house, wherever that 
may be, as he is to be sarving her among 
the traps.”’ 

‘‘It’s a pleasure to hear truth from a 
man’s tongue, if it be only once in a girl’s 
life,’’ cried a pleasant, rich, and yet soft 
female voice, so near the canoe as to make 
both the listeners start. ‘As for you, 
Master Hurry, fair words are so apt to 
choke you that I no longer expect to hear 
them from your mouth, the last you ut- 
tered sticking in your throat, and coming 
near to death. But I’m glad to see you 
keep better society than formerly, and 
that they who know how to esteem and 
treat women are not ashamed to journey 
in your company.”’ 

As this was said, a singularly hand- 
some and youthful female face was thrust 
through an opening in the leaves, within 
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reach of Deerslayer’s paddle. Its owner 
smiled graciously on the young man; and 
the frown that she cast on Hurry, though 
simulated and pettish, had the effect to 
render her beauty more striking, by ex- 
hibiting the play of an expressive but ca- 
pricious countenance ; one that seemed to 
change from the soft to the severe, the 
mirthful to the reproving, with facility 
and indifference. 


A second look explained the nature of. 


the surprise. Unwittingly, the men had 
dropped alongside of the ark, which had 
been purposely concealed in bushes cut 
and arranged for the purpose ; and Judith 
Hutter had merely pushed aside the leaves 
that lay before a window, in order to show 
her face and speak to them. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ And that timid fawn starts not with fear, 
When I steal to her secret bower ; 
And that young May violet to me is dear, 
And J visit the silent streamlet near, 
To look on the lovely flower.” 
—BRYANT. 


THE ark, as the floating habitation of 
the Hutters was generally called, was a 
very simple contrivance. A large flat, or 
scow, composed the buoyant part of the 
vessel; and in its center, occupying the 
whole ofits breadth and about two-thirds 
of its length, stood a low fabric, resembling 
the castle in construction, though made of 
materials so light as barely to be bullet 
proof. As the sides of the scow were a 
little higher than usual, and the interior 
of the cabin had no more elevation than 
was necessary for comfort, this unusual 
addition had neither a very clumsy nor 
a very obtrusive appearance. It was, in 
short, little more than a modern canal- 
boat, though more rudely constructed, of 
greater breadth than common, and bear- 
ing about it the signs of the wilderness 
in its bark-covered posts and roof. The 
scow, however, had been put together 
with some skill, being comparatively light 
for its strength, and sufficiently manage- 
able. The cabin was divided into two 
apartments, one of which served for a 
parlor and the sleeping-room of the father, 


and the other was appropriated to the 
use of the daughters. A very simple ar- 
rangement sufficed for the kitchen, which 
was in one end of the scow, and removed 
from the cabin, standing in the open air; 
the ark being altogether a summer habi- - 
tation. 

The “and-bush,”’ as Hurry, in his igno- 
rance of English, termed it, is quite as 
easily explained. In many parts of the 
lake and river, where the banks were 
steep and high, the smaller trees and 
larger bushes, as has been already men- 
tioned, fairly overhung the stream, their 
branches not unfrequently dipping into 
the water. In some instances they grew 
out in nearly horizontal lines for thirty 
or forty feet. The water being uniformly 
deepest near the shores, where the banks 
were highest and the nearest to a perpen- 
dicular, Hutter had no difficulty in letting 
the ark drop under one of these covers, 
where it had been anchored with a view to 
conceal its position; security requiring 
some such precaution, in his view of the 
case. Once beneath the trees and bushes, 
afew stones fastened to the ends of the 
branches had caused them to bend suffi- 
ciently to dip into the river; and a few 
severed bushes, properly disposed, did the 
rest. The reader has seen that this cover 
was so complete as to deceive two men 
accustomed to the woods, and who were 
actually in search of those it concealed ; 
a circumstance that will be easily under- 
stood by those who are familiar with the 
matted and wild luxuriance of a virgin 
American forest, more especially in a rich 
soil. 

The discovery of the ark produced very 
different effects on our two adventurers. 
As soon as the canoe could be got round 
to the proper opening, Hurry leaped on 
board, and in a minute was closely en- 
gaged in a gay and a sort of recriminat- 
ing discourse with Judith, apparently for- 
getful of the existence of all the rest of 
the world. Not so with Deerslayer. He 
entered the ark with a slow, cautious 
step, examining every arrangement of the 
cover with curious and scrutinizing eyes. 
It is true, he cast one admiring glance at 
Judith, which was extorted by her bril- 
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liant and singular beauty ; but even this 
could detain him but a single instant from 
the indulgence of his interest in Hutter’s 
contrivances. Step by step did he look 
into the construction of the singular 
abode, investigate its fastenings and 
strength, ascertain its means of defense, 
and make every inquiry that would be 
likely to occur to one whose thoughts 
dwelt principally on such expedients. Nor 
was the cover neglected. Of this he ex- 
amined the whole minutely, his commen- 
dation escaping him more than once, in 
audible comments. Frontier usages ad- 
mitting of this familiarity, he passed 
through the rooms as he had previously 
done at the castle; and, opening a door, 
issued into the end of the scow opposite to 
that where he had left Hurry and Judith. 
Here he found the other sister, employed 
on some coarse needlework, seated be- 
neath the leafy canopy of the cover. 

As Deerslayer’s examination was by 
‘this time ended, he dropped the butt of 
his rifle, and, leaning on the barrel with 
both hands, he turned toward the girl with 
an interest the singular beauty of her 
sister had not awakened. He had gath- 
ered from Hurry’s remarks that Hetty 
was considered to have less intellect than 
ordinarily falls to the share of human 
beings and his education among Indians 
had taught him to treat those who were 
thus afflicted by Providence with more 
than common tenderness. Nor was there 
anything in Hetty Hutter’s appearance, 
as so often happens, to weaken the inter- 
est her situation excited. An idiot she could 
not properly be termed, her mind being 
just enough enfeebled to lose most of those 
traits that are connected with the more 
artful qualities, and to retain its ingenu- 
ousness andlove of truth. It had often 
been remarked of this girl, by the few who 
had seen her, and who possessed sufficient 
knowledge to discriminate, that her per- 
ception of the right seemed almost intui- 
tive, while her aversion to the wrong 
formed so distinctive a feature of her mind 
as to surround her with an atmosphere of 
pure morality ; peculiarities that are not 
unfrequent with persons who are termed 
feeble-minded, as if God had forbidden the 
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evil spirits to invade a precinct so defense- 
less, with the benign purpose of extending 
a direct protection to those who had been 
left without thé usual aids of humanity. 
Her person, too, was agreeable, having a 
strong resemblance to that of her sister, 
of which it was a subdued and humble 
copy. If it had none of the brilliancy of 
Judith’s, the calm, quiet, almost holy ex- 
pression of her meek countenance seldom 
failed to win on the observer, and few 
noted it long that did not begin to feel a 
deep and lasting interest in the girl. She 
had no color, in common, nor was her 
simple mind apt to present images that 
caused her cheek to brighten, though she — 
retained a modesty so innate that it almost 
raised her to the unsuspecting purity of a 
being superior to human infirmities. Guile- 
less, innocent, and without distrust, equally 
by nature and from her mode of life, 
Providence had, nevertheless, shielded her 
from harm by a halo of moral light, as it 
is said, to ‘“‘ temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb.”’ 

“You are Hetty Hutter,”? said Deer- 
slayer, in the way one puts a question 
unconsciously to himself, assuming a kind- 
ness of tone and manner that were singu- 
larly adapted to win the confidence of her 
he addressed. ‘‘ Hurry Harry has told 
me of you, and 1 know you must be the 
child.”’ 

«Yes, ’m Hetty Hutter,’’ returned the 
gitl, ina low, sweet voice, which Nature, 
aided by some education, had preserved 
from vulgarity of tone and utterance; 
“Tm Hetty ; Judith Hutter’s sister, and 
Thomas Hutter’s youngest daughter.” 

‘“] know your history, then, for Hurry 
Harry talks considerable, and he is free of 
Speech, when he can find other people’s 
consarns to dwell on. You pass most of 
your life on the lake, Hetty?’ 

“Certainly. Mother is dead ; father is 
gone a-trapping, and Judith and I stay at 
home. What’s your name ?”’ 

“That’s a question more easily asked 
than it is answered, young woman ; seeing 
that I’m so young, and yet have borne 
more names than some of the greatest 
chiefs in all America.”’ 

“But you’ve got a name—you don’t 
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throw away one name before you come 
honestly by another ? ’’ 

*‘T hope not, gal—I hope not. My 
names have come nat’rally; and I sup- 
pose the one I bear now will be of no great 
lasting, since the Delawares seldom settle 
onaman’s ra’al title, until such time as 
he has an opportunity of showing his true 
natur’, in the council or on the war-path ; 
which has never happened me; seeing, 
firstly, because I’m not born a red-skin, 
and have no right to sit in thezr council- 
ings, and am much too humble to be 
called on for opinions from the great of 
my own color; and, secondly, because this 


| ‘is the first war that has befallen in my 


time, and no inimy has yet inroaded far 
enough into the colony to be reached by 
an arm even longer than mine.”’ 

“Tell me your names,’’ added Hetty, 
looking up at him artlessly, ‘“‘and, maybe, 
Tl tell you your character.” 

“There is some truth in that, I’ll not 
deny, though it often fails. Men are de- 
ceived in other men’s characters, and fre- 
quently give ’em names they by no means 
‘desarve. You can see the truth of this in 
the Mingo names, which, in their own 
tongue, signify the same things as the 
Delaware names—at least, so they tell me, 
for I know little of that tribe, unless it be 
by report— and no one can say they are 
as honest or aS upright a nation. I put no 
great dependence, therefore, on names.”’ 

“Tell me all your names,’’ repeated 
the girl, earnestly, for her mind was too 
simple to separate things from professions, 
and she dzd attach importance to a name ; 
“*T want to know what to think of you.” 

“Well, sartain; I’ve no objection, and 
you shall hear them all. In the first 
place, then, I’m Christian, and white-born 
like yourself, and my parents had a name 
that came down from father to son, as is 
a part of their gifts. My father was 
called Bumppo; and I was named after 
him, of course, the given name _ being 
Nathaniel, or Natty, as most people saw 
fit to tarm it.’’ 

«Yes, yes—Natty—and Hetty,”’ inter- 
rupted the girl, quickly, and, looking up 
from her work again, with a smile ; “you 
are Natty, and I’m Hetty—though you 
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are Bumppo, and I’m Hutter. 
isn’t as pretty as Hutter, is it?” 

“Why, that’s as people fancy. Bumppo 
has no lofty sound, IL admit ; and yet men 
have bumped through the world with it. 
I did not go by this name, however, very 
long; for the Delawares soon found out, 
or thought they found out, that I was not 
given to lying, and they called me, firstly, 
Straight-tongue.”’ 

“That’s a good name,” interrupted 
Hetty, earnestly, and in a positive man- 
ner; ‘‘don’t tell me there’s no virtue in 
names ! ”’ 

“TI do not say that, for perhaps I de- 
sarved to be so called, lies being no favor- 
ites with me, as they are with some. 
After a while they found out that I was 
quick of foot, and then they called me 
‘The Pigeon;’ which, you know, has a 
swift wing, and flies in a direct line.”’ 

“That was a pretty name!” exclaimed 
Hetty; “pigeons are pretty birds !”’ 

“Most things that God has created are 
pretty, in their way, my good gal, though 
they get to be deformed by mankind so as 
to change their natur’s, as well as their 
appearance. From carrying messages, 
and striking blind trails, I got, at last, to 
following the hunters, when it was thought 
I was quicker and surer at finding the 
game than most lads, and then they called 
me the ‘Lap-ear;’ as they said I partook 
of the sagacity of a hound.” : 

“‘That’s not so pretty,’’ answered Hettiy ; 
<“T hope you didn’t keep thaf name long.” 

‘“Not after I was rich enough to buy a 
rifle,’’ returned the other, betraying a lit- 
tle pride through his usually quiet and 
subdued manner; ‘‘then it was seen I 
could keep a wigwam in ven’son, and in 
time I. got the name of ‘ Deerslayer,- 
which is that I now bear; homely as some 
will think it, who set more valie on the 
scalp of a fellow-mortal than on the horns 
of a buck.” 

“Well, Deerslayer, I’m not one of 
them,” answered Hetty, simply; ‘‘ Judith 
likes soldiers, aud flary coats, and fine 
feathers; but they’re all naught to me. 
She says the officers are great, and gay, 
and of soft speech; but they make me 
shudder, for their business is to kill their 
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fellow-creatures. 
ter; and your last name is a very good 
one—better than Natty Bumppo.”’ 

“‘This is nat’ral, in one of your turn of 
mind, Hetty, and much as I should have 
expected. They tell me your sister is 
handsome—oncommon,, for a na fobs 
peauty is apt to seek admiration.’ 

‘«‘ Did you never see Judith ? ’? demanded 
the girl, with quick earnestness ; ‘‘if you 
never have, go at once and look at her. 
Even Hurry Harry isn’t more pleasant to 
look at; though she is a woman, and he is 
@ man.”’ 

Deerslayer regarded the girl, for a 
moment, with concern. Her pale face 
had flushed a little, and her eye, usually 
so mild and serene, brightened as she 
spoke in the way to betray the inward 
impulses. 

“Ah, Hurry Harry,’’ he muttered to 
himself, as he walked through the cabin 
‘toward the other end of the boat; “this 
comes of good looks, if a light tongue has 
had noconsarninit. It’s easy to see which 
way that poor creatur’s feelin’s are lean- 
in’, whatever may be the case with your 
Jude’s.”’ 

But an interruption was put to the gal- 
lantry of Hurry—the coquetry of his mis- 
tress—the thoughts of Deerslayer, and the 
gentle feelings of Hetty, by the sudden 
appearance of the canoe of the ark’s 
owner, in the narrow opening among the 
bushes, that served as a sort of moat to 
his position. It would seem that Hutter, 
or Floating Tom, as he was familiarly 
called by all the hunters who knew his 
habits, recognized the canoe of Hurry, for 
he expresséd no surprise at finding him in 
the scow. On the contrary, his reception 
was such as to denote not only gratifica- 
tion, but a pleasure, mingled with a little 
disappointment at his not having made his 
appearance some days sooner. 

*“T looked for you last week,’’ he said, 
in a half-grumbling, half-welcoming man- 
ner, ‘‘and was disappointed uncommonly 
that you didn’t arrive. There came a 
runner through to warn all the trappers 
and hunters that the colony and the Can- 
adas were again in trouble, and I feel lone- 
some up in these mountains, with three 
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I like your calling bet- | scalps to see to, and only one pair of hands 


to protect them.”’ 

“‘That’s reasonable,” returned March, 
“and ’twas feeling like a parent. No 
doubt, if I had two such darters as Judith 
and Hetty, my exper’ence would tell the 
same story, though, in gin’ral, ] am just 
as well satisfied with having the nearest 
neighbor fifty miles off as when he is within: 
call.’’ 

«‘ Notwithstanding, you didn’t choose to 
come into the wilderness alone, now you 
knew that the Canada savages are likely 
to be stirring,’’ returned Hutter, giving a 
sort of distrustful and at the same time 
inquiring glance at Deerslayer. _ 

“Why should 1? They say a bad com- 
panion, on a journey, helps to shorten the 
path; and this young man I account to be 
a reasonably good one. This is Deerslayer, 
old Tom, a noted hunter among the Dela- 
wares, and Christian-born, and Christian 
edicated, too, like you and me. The lad 
is not parfect, perhaps; but there’s worse 
men in the country that he came from, 
aad it’s likely he’ll find some that’s no 
better in this part of the world. Should 
we have occasion to defend our traps and 
the territory, he’ll be useful in feeding us 
all, for he’s a regular dealer in ven’son.’’ 

“Young man, you are welcome,”’ 
growled Tom, thrusting a hard, bony 
hand toward the youth, as a pledge of 
his sincerity. ‘In such times, a white 
face is a friend’s, and I count on youasa 
support. Children sometimes make a stout 
heart feeble, and these two daughters of 


| mine give me more concern than all my 
traps, 


and skins, 
country.”’ 

*« That’s nat’ral !”’ cried Hurry. ‘ Yes, 
Deerslayer, you and I don’t know it yet 
by experience ; but on the whole I consider 
that as nat’ral. If we had darters, it’s 
more than probable we should have some 
such feelin’s, and I honor the man that 
owns ’em. As for Judith, old man, I 
enlist at once as her soldier, and here is 
Deerslayer to help you to take care of 
Hetty.” 

** Many thanks to you, Master March,” 
replied the beauty, in a full rich voice, and 
with an accuracy of intonation and utter- 
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ance that she shared in common with her 
sister, and which showed that she had 
been better taught than her father’s life 
and appearance would give reason to ex- 
pect—‘‘ many thanks to you; but Judith 
Hutter has the spirit and the experience 
that will make her depend more on her- 
self than on good-looking rovers like you. 
Should there be need to face the savages, 
do you land with my father, instead of 
burrowing in the huts, under the show of 
defending us females, and——’’ 

“‘ Girl—girl,”’? interrupted the father, 
** quiet that glib tongue of thine, and hear 
the truth. There are savages on the lake- 
shore already, and no man can say how 
near they may be to us at this very mo- 
ment, or when we may hear more of 
them !”’ 

“Tf this be true, Master Hutter,’’ said 
Hurry, whose change of countenance de- 
noted how serious he deemed the infor- 
mation, though it did not denote any un- 
manly alarm, ‘‘if this be true, your ark 
is in a most misfortunate position, for, 
though the cover did deceive Deerslayer 
and myself, it would hardly be overlooked 
by a full-blooded Injin, who was out seri- 
ously in s’arch of scalps ! ” 

<*T think as you do, Hurry, and wish, 
with all my heart, we lay anywhere else 
at this moment than in this narrow, 
crooked stream, which has many advant- 
ages to hide in, but which is almost fatal 
to them that are discovered. The sav- 
ages are near us, moreover, and the dif- 
ficulty is to get out of the river without 
being shot down like deer standing at a 
lick ! ”’ 

« Are you sartain, Master Hutter, that 
the red-skins you dread are ra’al Can- 
adas ?”’ asked Deerslayer, in a modest 
but earnest manner. ‘‘ Have you seen 
any, and can you describe their paint ? ”’ 

“*T have fallen in with the signs of their 
being in the neighborhood, but have seen 
none of ’em. I was down-stream a mile 
or so, looking to my traps, when I struck 
a fresh trail, crossing the corner of a 
swamp, and moving northward. The man 
had not passed an hour; and I knowed it 
for an Indian footstep, by the size of the 
foot, and the intoe, even before I found a 
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worn moccasin, which its owner had drop- 
ped as useless. For that matter, I found 
the spot where he halted to make a new 
one, which was only a few yards from the 
place where he had dropped the oldone.” 

* That doesn’t look much like a red-skin 
on the war-path,’’ returned the other, 
shaking his head. ‘ An exper’enced war- 
rior, at least, would have burned, or 
buried, or sunk in the river, such signs of 
his passage ; and your trail is, quite like- 
ly, a peaceable trail. But the moccasin 
may greatly relieve my mind, if you be- 
thought you of bringing it off. T’ve come 
here to meet a young chief myself; and 
his course would be much in the direction 
you’ve mentioned. The trail may have 
been his’n.’’ 

“Hurry Harry, you’re well acquainted 
with this young man, I hope, who has 
meetings with savages in a part of the 
country where he has never been before ?”’ 
demanded Hutter, in a tone and in a man- 
ner that sufficiently indicated the motive 
of the question ; these rude beings seldom 
hesitating, on the score of delicacy, to be- 
tray their feelings. ‘‘ Treachery is an 
Indian virtue; and the whites that live 
much in their tribes soon catch their ways 
and practices.’’ 

“‘True—true as the gospel, old Tom; 
but not personal to Deerslayer, who’s a 
young man of truth, if he has no other 


ricommend. I'll answer for his honesty, 
whatever I may do for his valor in 
battle.” 


**T should like to know his errand in 
this strange quarter of the country.”’ 

“That is soon told, Master Hutter,”’ 
said the young man, with the composure 
of one who kept a clean conscience. ‘I 
think, moreover, you’ve a right to ask it. 
The father of two such darters, who occu- 
pies a lake, after your fashion, has just 
the same right to inquire into astranger’s 
business in his neighborhood, as the col- 
ony would have to demand the reason 
why the Frenchers put more rijiments 
than common along the lines. No, no, 
TV’ll not deny your right to know why a 
stranger comes into your habitation or 
country in times as serious as these.” 

‘Tf such is your way of thinking, friend, 
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let me hear your story without more 
words.”’ 

«°?Tis soon told, as I said afore; and 
shall be honestly told. I’m a young man, 
and as yet have never been on the war- 
path ; but no sooner did the news come 
among the Delawares that wampum and 
a hatchet were about to be sent into the 
tribe, than they wished me to go out 
among the people of my own color, and 
get the exact state of things for ’em. 
This I did; and after delivering my talk 
to the chiefs, on my return I met an officer 
of the crown on the Schoharie, who had 
moneys to send to some of the friendly 
tribes that live farther west. This was 
thought a good occasion for Chingachgook, 
a young chief who has never struck a foe, 
and myself, to go to our first war-path in 
company ; and an app’intment was made 
for us, by an old Delaware, to meet at the 
rock near the foot of this lake. Tl not 
deny that Chingachgook has another ob- 
ject in view, but it has no consarn with 
any here, and is his secret, and not mine ; 
therefore, I'll say no more about it.” 

«Tis something about a young woman,”’ 
interrupted Judith, hastily ; then laughing 
at her own impetuosity, and even having 
the grace to color a little at the manner in 
which she had betrayed her readiness to 
impute such a motive. “If ’tis neither 
war nor a hunt, it must be love.’’ 

«« Ay, it comes easy for the young and 
handsome, who hear so much of them feel- 
ings, to suppose that they lie at the bottom 
of most proceedin’s; but on that head I 
say nothin’. Chingachgook is to meet me 
at the rock an hour afore sunset to-morrow 
evening, after which we shall go our way 
together, molesting none but the king’s 
inimies, who are lawfully our own. Know- 
ing Hurry of old, who once trapped in our 
hunting-grounds, and falling in with him 
on the Schoharie just as he was on the 
pint of starting for his summer ha’nts, 
we agreed to journey in company ; not so 
much from fear of the Mingoes as from 
good fellowship, and, as he says, to shorten 
a long road.’’ 

“And you think the trail I saw may 
have been that of your friend, ahead of 
his time ? ”’ said Hutter. 
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«That’s my idee ; which may be wrong, 
but which may be right. If I saw the 
moccasin, however, I could tell in a minute 
whether it is made in the Delaware fashion 
or not.” 

“* Here it is, then,’’ said the quick-witted 
Judith, who had already gone to the canoe 
in quest of it ; ‘‘ tell us what it says, friend 
orenemy. You look honest ; and J believe 
all you say, whatever father may think.’’ 

«That’s the way with you, Jude; for- 
ever finding out friends where I distrust 
foes,’ grumbled Tom. ‘‘ But speak out 
young man, and tell us what you think of 
the moccasin.”’ 

“ That’s not Delaware-made,’’ returned 
Deerslayer, examining the worn and re- 
jected covering for the foot with a cau- 
tious eye; “I am too young on a war- 
path to be positive, but I should say that 
moccasin has a northern look, and comes 
from beyond the great lakes.’’ 

‘Tf such is the case we ought not to lie 
here a minute longer than is necessary,’’ 
said Hutter, glancing through the leaves 
of his cover, as if he already distrusted 
the presence of an enemy on the opposite 
shore of the narrow and sinuous stream. 
“Tt wants but an hour or so of night, 
and to move in the dark will be impossi- 
ble, without making a noise that would 
betray us. Did you hear the echo of a 
piece in the mountains, half an hour 
since P 7” 

“Yes, old man, and heard the piece it- 
self,’? answered Hurry, who now felt the 
indiscretion of which he had been guilty, 
“for the last was fired from my own 
shoulder.’”’ 

*] feared it came from the French In- 
dians ; still, it may put them on the look- 
out, and be a means of discovering us. 
You did wrong to fire in war-time, unless 
there was good occasion.”’ 

“So I begin to think myself, Uncle 
Tom ; and yet, if a man can’t trust him- 
self to let off his rifle in a wilderness that 
is a thousand miles square, lest some 
inimy should. hear it, where’s the use in 
carrying one ? ”’ 

Hutter now held a long consultation 
with his two guests, in which the parties 
came to a true understanding of their situ- 
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ation. He explained the difficulty that 
would exist in attempting to get the ark 
out of so swift and narrow a stream, in 
the dark, without making a noise that 
could not fail to attract Indian ears. Any 
strollers in their vicinity would keep near 
the river or the lake ; but the former had 
Swampy shores in,many places, and was 
both so crooked and so fringed with bushes 
that it was quite possible to move by day- 
light without incurring much danger of 
being seen. More was to be apprehended, 
perhaps, from the ear than from the eye, 
especially as long as they were in the 
short, straitened, and canopied reaches of 
the stream. 

““T never drop down into this cover, 
which is handy to my traps, and safer 
than the lake from curious eyes, without 
providing the means of getting out ag’in,’’ 
continued this singular being; ‘‘and that 
is easier done by a pull than a push. My 
anchor is now lying above the suction, in 
the open lake; and here is a line, you see, 
to haul us up to it. Without some such 
help, a single pair of hands would make 
heavy work in forcing a scow like this up- 
stream. I have a sort of a crab, too, that 
lightens the pull, on occasion. Jude can 
use the oar astarn as well as myself; and 
when we fear no enemy, to get out of the 
river gives us but little trouble.”’ 

«What should we gain, Master Hutter, 
by changing the position?’ asked Deer- 
slayer, with a good deal of earnestness ; 
“this is a safe cover; and a stout defense 
might be made from the inside of this 
cabin. I’ve never fou’t unless in the way 
of tradition ; but it seems to me we might 
beat off twenty Mingoes with palisades 
like them afore us.” 

“© Ay, ay, you’ve never fought except in 
traditions, that’s plain enough, young 
man! Did you ever see as broad a sheet 
of water as this above us before you came 
in upon it with Hurry ?”’ 

“T can’t say that I ever did,’ Deer- 
slayer answered, modestly. ‘‘ Youth is 
the time to ’arn; and I’m far from wish- 
ing to raise my voice in counsel afore it is 
justified by exper’ence.”’ 

«Well, then, I'll teach you the disad- 
vantage of fighting in this position and the 


advantage of taking to the open lake. 
Here, you may see, the savages will know 
where to aim every shot; and it would be 
too much to hope that some would not 
find their way through the crevices of the 
logs. Now, on the other hand, we should 
have nothing but a forest to aim at. Then 
we are not safe from fire here, the bark of 
this roof being little better than so much 
kindling-wood. The castle, too, might be 
entered and ransacked in my absence, and 
all my possessions overrun and destroyed. 
Once in the lake, we can be attacked only 
in boats or on rafts—shall have a fair 
chance with the enemy—and can protect 
the castle with the ark. Do you under- 
stand this reasoning, youngster ? ”’ 

“Jt sounds well—yes, it has a rational 
sound ; and [’ll not gainsay it.’’ 

«Well, old Tom,” cried Hurry, “if we 
are to move, the sooner we make a begin- 
ning the sooner we shall know whether we 
are to have our scalps for nightcaps or 
not.”’ 

As this proposition was self-evident, no 
one denied its justice. The three men, 
after a short preliminary explanation, now 
set about their preparations to move the 
ark in earnest. The siight fastenings 
were quickly loosened ; and by hauling on 
the line, the heavy craft slowly emerged 
from the cover. It was no sooner free 
from the encumbrance of the branches, 
than it swung into the stream, sheering 
quite close to the western shore by the 
force of the current. Not a soul on board 
heard the rustling of the branches, as the 
cabin came against the bushes and trees 
of the western bank, without a feeling of 
uneasiness ; for no one knew at what mo- 
ment, or in what place, a secret and mur? 
derous enemy might unmask himself. 
Perhaps the gloomy light that still strug- 
gled through the impending canopy of 
leaves, or found its way through the nar- 
row, ribbon-like opening, which seemed to 
mark, in the air above, the course of the 
river that flowed beneath, aided in aug- 
menting the appearance of danger; for it 
was little more than sufficient to render 
objects visible, without giving up all their 
outlines at a glance. Although the sun 
had not absolutely set, it had withdrawn 
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its direct rays from the valley ; and the 
hues of evening were beginning to gather 
around objects that stood uncovered, ren- 
dering those within the shadows of the 
woods still more somber and gloomy. 

No interruption followed the movement, 
however, and, as the men continued to 
haul on the line, the ark passed steadily 
ahead, the great breadth of the scow pre- 
venting its sinking into the water, and 
from offering much resistance to the prog- 
ress of the swift element. beneath its 
bottom. Hutter, too, had adopted a pre- 
caution, suggested by experience, which 
might have done credit to a seaman, and 
which completely prevented any of the 
annoyances and obstacles which otherwise 
would have attended the short turns of 
the river. As the ark descended, heavy 
stones, attached to the line, were dropped 
in the center of the stream, forming local 
anchors, each of which was kept from 
dragging by the assistance of those above 
it, until the uppermost of all was reached, 
which got its ‘‘ backing ”’ from the anchor, 
or grapnel, that lay out in the lake. In 
consequence of this expedient, the ark 
floated clear of the encumbrances of the 
shore, against which it would otherwise 
have been unavoidably hauled at every 
turn, producing embarrassments that 
Hutter, single-handed, would have found 
it very difficult to overcome. 

Favored by this foresight, and stimu- 
lated by the apprehension of discovery, 
Floating Tom and his two athletic com- 
panions hauled the ark ahead with quite 
as much rapidity as comported with the 
strength of the line. At every turn in 
the stream a stone was raised from the 
yottom, when the direction of the scow 
changed to that pointed toward the stone 
that lay above. In this manner, with the 
channel buoyed out for him, as a sailor 
might term it, did Hutter move forward, 
occasionally urging his friends, in a low 
and guarded voice, to increase their ex- 
ertion, and then, as occasions offered, 
warning them against efforts that might, 
at particular moments, endanger all by 
too much zeal. Inspite of their lone famil- 
iarity with the woods, the gloomy char- 
acter of the shaded river added to the 
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uneasiness that each felt; and when the 
ark reached the first bend in the Susque- 
hanna, and the eye caught a glimpse of 
the broader expanse of the lake, all felt 
a relief that perhaps none would have 
been willing to confess. Here the last 
stone was raised from the bottom, and 
the line led directly toward the grapnel, 
which, as Hutter had explained, was 
dropped along above the suction of the 
current. 

“Thank God!’ ejaculated Hurry, 
“there is daylight, and we shall soon 
have a chance of seeing our inimies, if 
we are to feel ’em.”’ 

“That is more than you or any man 
can say,’’ growled Hutter. ‘‘ There is no 
spot so likely to harbor a party as the 
shore around the outlet ; and the moment 
we clear these trees and get into open 
water will be the most trying time, since 
it will leave the enemy a cover while it 
puts us out of one.—Judith, girl, do you 
and Hetty leave the oar to take care of 
itself, and go within the cabin; and be 
mindful not to show your faces at a win- 
dow, for they who will look at them won’t 
stop to praise their beauty. And now, 
Hurry, we’ll step into this outer room 
ourselves, and haul through the door, 
where we shall all be safe from a surprise 
at least. Friend Deerslayer, as the cur- 
rent is lighter, and the line has all the 
strain on it that is prudent, do you keep 
moving from window to window, taking 
care not to let your head be seen, if you 
set any value on life. No one knows when 
or where we shall hear from our neigh- 
bors.” 

Deerslayer complied, with a sensation 
that had nothing common with fear, but 
which had all the interest of a perfectly 
novel and a most exciting situation. For 
the first time in his life he was in the 
vicinity of enemies, or had good reason to 
think so; and that, too, under all the 
thrilling circumstances of Indian surprises 
and Indian artifices. As he took his stand 
at a window, the ark was just passing 
through the narrowest part of the stream, 
a point where the water first entered what 
was properly termed the river, and where 
the trees fairly interlocked overhead, caus- 
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ing the current to rush into an arch of 
verdure; a feature as appropriate and 
peculiar to the country, perhaps, as that 
of Switzerland, where the rivers come 
rushing literally from chambers of ice. 

The ark was in the act of passing the 
last curve of this leafy entrance, as Deer- 
slayer, having examined all that could be 
seen of the eastern bank of the river, 
crossed the room to look, from the oppo- 
site window, at the western. His arrival 
at this aperture was most opportune, for 
he had no sooner placed his eye at a crack 
than a sight met his gaze that might well 
have alarmed a sentinel so young and in- 
experienced. A sapling overhung the 
water, in nearly half a circle, having first 
grown toward the light, and then been 
pressed down into this form by the weight 
of the snows ; a circumstance of common 
occurrence in the American woods. On 
this no less than six Indians had already 
appeared, others standing ready to fol- 
low them as they left room; each evi- 
dently bent on running out on the trunk 
and dropping on the roof of the ark as it 
passed beneath. This would have been 
an exploit of no great difficulty, the incli- 
nation of the tree admitting of an easy 
passage, the adjoining branches offering 
ample support for the hands, and the fall 
being too trifling to be apprehended. 
When Deerslayer first saw this party, it 
was just unmasking itself by ascending 
the part of the tree nearest to the earth, 
or that which was the most difficult to 
overcome ; and his knowledge of Indian 
habits told him at once that they were all 
in their war-paint and belonged to a hos- 
tile tribe. 

«Pull, Hurry,’’ he cried ; “‘ pull for your 
life, and as you love Judith Hutter! Pull, 
man, pull! ”’ 

This call was made to one that the 
young man knew had the strength of a 
giant. It was so earnest and solemn that 
both Hutter and March felt it was not idly 
given, and they applied all their force to 
the line simultaneously, and at a most 
critical moment. The scow redoubled its 
motion, and seemed to glide from under 
the tree as if conscious of the danger that 
was impending overhead. Perceiving that 
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they were discovered, the Indians uttered 
the fearful war-whoop, and, running for- 
ward on the tree, leaped desperately 
toward their fancied prize. There were 
six on the tree and each made the effort. 
All but their leader fell into the river more 
or less distant from the ark, as they came, 
sooner or later, to the leaping-place. The 
chief, who had taken the dangerous post 
in advance, having an earlier opportunity 
than the others, struck the scow just with- 
in the stern. The fall proving so much 
greater than he had anticipated, he was 
slightly stunned, and for a moment he 
remained half bent and unconscious of his 
situation. At this instant, Judith rushed 
from the cabin, her beauty heightened by 
the excitement that produced the bold det, 
which flushed her cheek to crimson, and 
throwing all her strength into the effort, 
she pushed the intruder over the edge of 
the scow, headlong into the river. This 
decided feat was no sooner accomplished 
than the woman resumed her sway; Ju- 
dith looked over the stern to ascertain 
what had become of the man, and the ex- 
pression of her eyes softened to concern ; 
next, her cheek crimsoned between shame 
and surprise at her own temerity; and 
then she laughed in her own merry and 
sweet manner. All this occupied less than 
a minute, when the arm of Deerslayer was 
thrown around her waist, and she was 
dragged swiftly within the protection of 
the cabin. This retreat was not effected 
too soon. Scarcely were the two in safe- 
ty, when the forest was filled with yells, 
and bullets began to patter against the 
logs. 

The ark being in swift motion all this 
while, it was beyond the danger of pur- 
suit by the time these little events had 
occurred; and the savages, as soon 
as the first burst of their anger had 
‘subsided, ceased firing, with the con- 
' sciousness that they were expending their 
j ammunition in vain. When the scow came 

up over her grapnel, Hutter tripped the 
latter, in a way not to impede the motion ; 
and being now beyond the influence of the 
current, the vessel continued to drift 
ahead, until fairly in the open lake, though 
still near enough to the land to render ex- 
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posure to a rifle-bullet dangerous. Hutter 
and March got out two small sweeps, and, 
covered by the cabin, they soon urged the 
ark far enough from the shore to leave no 
inducement to their enemies to make any 
farther attempt to injure them. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play, 
For some must watch, while some must sleep, 
Thus runs the world away.””—SHAKESPEARE. 


ANOTHER consultation took place in the 
forward part of the scow, at which both 
Judith and Hetty were present. As no 
danger could now approach unseen, imme- 
diate uneasiness had given place to the 
concern which attended the conviction that 
enemies were in considerable force on the 
shores of the lake, and that they might be 
sure no practical means of accomplishing 
their own destruction would be neglected. 
Asa matter of course, Hutter felt these 
truths the deepest, his daughters having 
an habitual reliance on his resources, and 
knowing too little to appreciate fully all 
the risks they ran; while his male com- 
panions were at liberty to quit him at any 
moment they saw fit. His first remark 
showed that he had an eye to the latter 
circumstance, and might have betrayed, to 
a keen observer, the apprehension that 
was just then uppermost. 

“We’ve a great advantage over the 
Troquois, or the enemy, whoever they are, 
in being afloat,’? he said. ‘‘ There’s not a 
canoe on the lake that I don’t know where 
it’s hid; and now yours is here, Hurry, 
there are but three more on the land, and 
they’re so snug in hollow logs that I don’t 
believe the Indians could find them, let 
them try ever so long.’’ 

“««There’s no telling that—no one can say 
that,’’? putin Deerslayer ; “a hound is not 
more sartain on the scent than a red-skin, 
when he expects to get anything by it. 
Let this party see scalps afore ’em, or 
plunder, or honor, accordin’ to their idees 
of what honor is, and ’twill be a tight 
log that hides a canoe from their eyes.”’ 

“You’re right, Deerslayer,”’ cried Harry 
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March; ‘‘ you’re downright gospel in this 
matter, and I rej’ice that my bunch of 
bark is safe enough here, within reach of 
my arm. I calkilate they’ll be at all the 
rest of the canoes afore to-morrow night, 
if they are in ra’al ’arnest to smoke you 
out, old Tom, and we may as well overhaul 
our paddles for a pull.”’ 

Hutter made no immediate reply. He 
looked about him in silence for quite a 
minute, examining the sky, the lake, and 
the belt of forest which inclosed it, as it 
might be hermetically, like one consulting 
their signs. Nor did he find any alarming 
symptoms. The boundless woods were 
sleeping in the deep repose of Nature, the 
heavens were placid, but still luminous 
with the light of the retreating sun, while 
the lake looked more lovely and calm than 
it had before done that day. It was a 
scene altogether soothing, and of a char- 
acter to lull the passions into a species of 
holy calm. How far this effect was pro- 
duced, however, on the party in the ark, 
must appear in the progress of our nar- 
rative. 

** Judith,’’ called out her father, when 
he had taken this close but short survey of 
the omens, ‘‘night is at hand; find our 
friends food ; a long march gives a sharp 
appetite.’’ 

““We’re not starving, Master Hutter,” 
March observed, ‘‘for we filled up just as 
we reached the lake, and, for one, I prefar 
the company of Jude even to her supper. 
This quiet evening is very agreeable to sit 
by her side.’’ 

‘Natur’ is natur’,”? objected Hutter, 
‘and must be fed. Judith, see to the 
meal, and take your sister to help you. 
I’ve a little discourse to hold with you, 
friends,’”? he continued, as soon as_ his 
daughters were out of hearing, “and wish 
the girls away. You see my situation; 
and I should like to hear your opinions 
concerning what is best to bedone. Three 
times have I been burnt out already, but 
that was on the shore ; and I’ve considered 
myself as pretty safe ever since I got the 
castle built and the ark afloat. My other 
accidents, however, happened in peaceable 
times, being nothing more than such 


| flurries as a man must meet with in the 
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woods ; but this matter looks serious, and 
your ideas would greatly relieve my mind.”’ 

“It’s my notion, old Tom, that you, 
and your huts, and your traps, and your 
whole possessions hereaway, are in des- 
perate jippardy,’’ returned the matter-of- 
fact Hurry, who saw no use in conceal- 
ment. ‘‘ Accordin’ to my idees of valie, 
they’re altogether not worth half as much 
to-day as they were yesterday, nor would 
I give much for ’em, taking the pay in 
skins.” 

“Then I’ve children!’ continued the 


father, making the allusion in a way that. 
might have puzzled even an indifferent 


observer to say was intended as a bait, or 
as an exclamation of paternal concern, 
‘“‘daughters, as you know, Hurry, and 
good girls, too, I may say, though I am 
their father.”’ 

«A man may say something, Master 
Hutter, particularly when pressed by time 
and circumstances. 
you say, and one of them hasn’t her equal 
on the frontiers for good looks, what- 
ever she may have for good behavior. As 
for poor Hetty, she’s Hetty Hutter, and 
that’s as much as one can say about the 
poor thing. Give me Jude, if her conduct 
was only equal to her looks !”’ 

“*T see, Harry March, I can only count 
on you as a fair-weather friend; and I 
suppose that your companion will be of 
the same way of thinking,’ returned the 
other, with a slight show of pride, that 
was not altogether without dignity; ‘‘ well, 
I must depend on Providence, which will 
not turn a deaf ear, perhaps, to a father’s 
prayers.”’ 

“Tf you’ve understood Hurry, here, to 
mean that he intends to desart you,”’ said 
Deerslayer, with an earnest simplicity 
that gave double assurance of its truth, 
«I think you do him injustice, as I know 
you do me, in supposing I would follow 
him was he so ontrue-hearted as to leave a 
family of his own color in such a strait as 
this. I’ve come on this lake, Master Hut- 
ter, to rende’vous a fri’nd, and I only wish 
he was here himself, as I make no doubt 
he will be at sunset to-morrow, when 
you’d have another rifle to aid you; an 
inexper’enced one, I’ll allow, like my own, 
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but one that has proved true so often 
agi’n the game, big and little, that I'll 
answer for its sarvice ag’in mortals.”’ 

*“May I depend on you to stand by me 
and my daughters, then, Deerslayer ? ”’ 
demanded the old man, with a father’s 
anxiety in his countenance. 

“That may you, Floating Tom, if that’s 
your name, and as a brother would stand 
by a sister, a husband his wife, or a suitor 
his sweetheart. In this strait you may 
count on me through all advarsities, and 
I think Hurry does discredit to his natur’ 
and wishes if you can’t count on him.”’ 

“Not he,” cried Judith, thrusting her 
handsome face out of the door; his “nature 
is hurry, as well as his name, and he’ll 
hurry off as soon as he thinks his fine fig- 
ure in danger. Neither ‘old Tom’ nor 
his ‘gals’ will depend much on Master 
March, now they know him, but you they 
will rely on, Deerslayer, for your honest 
face and your honest heart tell us that 
what you promise you will perform.”’ 

This was said, as much, perhaps, in 
affected scorn for Hurry as in sincerity. 
Still, it was not said without feeling. The 
fine face of Judith sufficiently proved the 
latter circumstance, and if the conscious 
March fancied that he had never seen in it 
a stronger display of contempt—a feeling 
in which the beauty was apt to indulge— 
than while she was looking at him, it sel- 
dom exhibited more of womanly softness 
and sensibility than when her speaking 
blue eyes were turned on his traveling 
companion. 


‘“‘Leave us, Judith,’’ Hutter ordered, 


| sternly, before either of the young men 


could reply; ‘‘leave us, and do not return 
until you come with the venison and fish. 
The girl has been spoiled by the flattery 
of the officers who sometimes find their 
way up here, Master March, and you’ll 
not think any harm of her silly words.”’ 

“You never said truer syllable, old 
Tom,” retorted Hurry, who smarted un- 
der Judith’s observations; ‘“‘the devil- 
tongued youngsters of the garrison have 
proved her undoing! I scarce know Jude 
any longer, and shall soon take to admir- 
ing her sister, who is getting to be much 
more to my fancy.” 
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“Tam glad to hear this, Harry, and 
look upon it as a sign that you’re coming 
to your right senses. Hetty would make 
a much safer and more rational compan- 
ion than Jude, and would be much the 
most likely to listen to your suit, as the 
officers have, I greatly fear, unsettled her 
sister’s mind.” * é 

“*No man need want a safer wife than 
Hetty,” said Hurry, laughing, ‘‘ though 
T’ll not answer for her being, of the most 
rational. But no matter; Deerslayer has 
not misconceived me when he told you IL 
should be found at my post. Tl not quit 
you, Uncle Tom, just now, whatever may 
be my feelin’s and intentions respecting 
your eldest darter.”’ 

Hurry had a respectable reputation for 
prowess among his associates, and Hutter 
heard this pledge with a satisfaction that 
was not concealed. Even the great per- 
sonal strength of such an aid became of 
moment in moving the ark as well asin 
the species of hand-to-hand conflicts that 
were not unfrequent in the woods; and no 
commander who was hard pressed could 
feel more joy at hearing of the arrival of 
re-enforcements than the borderer experi- 
enced at being told this important auxiliary 
was not about to quit him. A minute be- 
fore, Hutter would have been well content 
to compromise his danger by entering 
into a compact to act only on the defensive, 
but no sooner did he feel some security on 
this point than the restlessness of man 
induced him to think of the means of car- 
rying the war into the enemy’s country. 

** High prices are offered for scalps, on 
both sides,’’ he observed, with a grim 
smile, as if he felt the force of the induce- 
ment, at the very time he wished to affect 
a superiority to earning money by means 
that the ordinary feelings of those who 
aspire to be civilized men repudiated even 
while they were adopted. “It isn’t right, 
perhaps, to take gold for human blood, 
and yet, when mankind is busy in killing 
one another, there can be no great harm 
in adding a little bit of skin to the plunder. 
What’s your sentiments, Hurry, touching 
these p’ints ? ”” 

“That you’ve made a vast mistake, old 
man, in calling savage blood human blood 
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at all. I think no more of a red-skin’s 
scalp than I do of a pair of wolf’s ears ; and 
would just as lief finger money for the one 
as for the other. With white people ’tis 
different, for they’ve anat’ral avarsion to 
being scalped ; whereas your Indian shaves 
his head in readiness for the knife, and 
leaves a lock of hair, by way of bragga- 
docio, that one can lay hold of, in the bar- 
gain.’’ 

“‘That’s manly, however, and I felt 
from the first that we had only to get you 
on our side to have you, heart and hand,”’ 
returned Tom, losing all his reserve, as he 
gained a renewed confidence in the dis- 
position of his companion. ‘‘ Something 
more may turn up from this inroad of the 
red-skins than they bargained for. Deer- 
slayer, I conclude you’re of Hurry’s way 
of thinking, and look upon money ’arned 
in this way as being as likely to pass as 
money ’arned in trapping or hunting.”’ 

“‘T’ve no such feelin’, nor any wish to 
harbor it—not I,’’ returned the other. 
“My gifts are not scalpers’ gifts, but such 
as belong to my religion and color. Vl 
stand by you, old man, in the ark or in the 
castle, the canoe or the woods, but I'll not 
unhumanize my natur’ by falling into ways 
that God intended for another race. If 
you and Hurry have got any thoughts 
that lean toward the colony’s gold, go by 
yourselves in s’arch of it, and leave the 
females to my care. Much as I must 
differ from you both on all gifts that do 
not properly belong to a white man, we 
shall agree that it is the duty of the strong 
to take care of the weak, especially when 
the last belong to them that natur’ in- 
tended man to protect and console by his 
gentleness and strength.”’ 

“Hurry Harry, that is a lesson you 
might learn and practice on to some 
advantage,’’ said the sweet but spirited 
voice of Judith from the cabin; a proof 
that she had overheard all that had 
hitherto been said. 

‘*No more of this, Jude,’’ called out the 
father, angrily: ‘Move farther off; we 
are about to talk of matters unfit for a 
woman to listen to.”’ 

Hutter did not take any steps, however, 
to ascertain whether he was obeyed or 
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not, but, dropping his voice a little, he 
pursued the discourse. 

«The young man is right, Hurry,’’ he 
said; ‘“‘and we can leave the children in 
his care. Now my idea is just this, and I 
think you’ll agree that it is rational and 
correct: There’s a large party of these 
savages on the shore; and though I didn’t 
tell it before the girls, for they’re woman- 
ish, and apt to be troublesome when any- 
thing like real work is to be done, there’s 
women among ’em. This I know from 
moccasin-prints ; and ’tis likely they are 
hunters, after all, who have been out so 
long that they know nothing of the war 
or of the bounties.”’ 

“In which case, old Tom, why was 
their first salute an attempt to cut all 
our throats?” 

«“ We don’t know that their design was 
so bloody. It’s natural and easy for an 
Indian to fall into ambushes and _ sur- 
prises ; and no doubt they wished to get 
on board the ark first, and to make their 
conditions afterward. That adisapp’inted 
savage should fire at us isin rule; and I 
think nothing of that. Besides, how often 
have they burned me out and robbed my 
traps—ay, and pulled trigger on me—in 
the most peaceful times ! ”’ 

“The blackguards will do such things, 
I must allow; and we pay ’em off pretty 
much in their own c’ine. Women would 


“not be on the war-path, sartainly ; and, 


so far, there’s reason in your idee.”’ 

“Nor would a hunter be in his war- 
paint,’’ returned Deerslayer. ‘1 saw the 
Mingoes, and know that they are out on 
the trail of mortal men, and not for 
beaver or deer.” 

«‘There you have it ag’in, old fellow,”’ 
said Hurry. ‘In the way of an eye, now, 
T’d as soon trust this young man as trust 
the oldest settler in the colony ; if he says 
paint, why paint it was.” 

«Then a hunting-party and a war-party 
have met, for women must have been with 
’em. It’s only a few days since the run- 


' ner went through with the tidings of the 


troubles; and it may be that warriors 

have come out to call in their women and 

children, and to get an early blow.” 
“That would stand the courts, and is 
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just the truth,” cried Hurry; ‘‘ you’ve got 
it now, old Tom, and I should like to hear 
what you mean to make out of it.’ 

“The bounty,’? returned the other, 
looking up at his attentive companion, 
in a cool, sullen manner, in which, how- 
ever, heartless cupidity and indifference 
to the means were far more conspicuous 
than any feelings of animosity or revenge. 

“If there’s women, there’s children ; 
and big and little have scalps; the colony 
pays for all alike.’’ 

“*More shame to it, that it should do 
so,’ interrupted Deerslayer; ‘‘ more 
shame to it, that it don’t understand 
its gifts and pay greater attention to 
the will of God.” 

“‘Hearken to reason, lad, and don’t cry 
out afore you understand a case,”’ returned 
the unmoved Hurry; ‘‘the savages scalp 
your fri’nds, the Delawares or Mohicans, 
whichever they may be, among the rest ; 
and why shouldn’t we scalp? I will own, 
it would be ag’in right for you and me, 
now, to go into the settlements and bring 
out scalps, but it’s a very different matter 
as concerns Indians. A man shouldn’t 
take scalps if he isn’t ready to be scalped 
himself on fitting occasions. One good 
turn desarves another, all the world over. 
That’s reason, and I believe it to be good 
religion.”’ 

*‘ Ay, Master Hurry,”’ again interrupted 
the rich voice of Judith, ‘‘is it religion to 
say that one bad turn deserves another ?”’ 

«“T’ll never reason ag’in’ you, Judy, for 
you beat me with beauty, if you can’t with 
sense. Here’s the Canadas paying their 
Injins for scalps, and why not we pay——”’ 

‘“Our Indians!’ exclaimed the girl, 
laughing with a sort of melancholy merri- 
ment. ‘‘ Father, father! think no more of 
this, and listen to the advice of Deer- 
slayer, who has a conscience, which is 
more than I can say or think of Harry 
March.”’ 

Hutter now arose, and, entering the 
cabin, he compelled his daughters to go 
into the adjoining room, when he secured 
both the doors and returned. Then he 
and Hurry pursued the subject; but as 
the purport of all that was material in this 
discourse will appear in the narrative, it 
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need not be related here in detail. The 
reader, however, can have no difficulty in 
comprehending the morality that presided 
over their conference. It was, in truth, 
that which, in some form or other, rules 
most of the acts of men, and in which the 
controlling principle is that one wrong will 
justify another. Their enemies paid for 
scalps, and this was sufficient to justify 
the colony for retaliating. It is true, the 
French used the same argument—a cir- 
cumstance, as Hutter took occasion to ob- 
serve in answer to one of Deerslayer’s 
objections, that proved its truth, as mortal 
enemies would not be likely to have 
recourse to the same reason unless it were 
agoodone. But neither Hutter nor Hurry 
was a man likely to stick at trifles in mat- 
ters connected with the right of the 
aborigines, since it is one of the conse- 
quences of aggression that it hardens the 
conscience, as the only means of quieting 
it. In the most peaceable state of the 
country, a species of warfare was carried 
on between the Indians, especially those of 
the Canadas, and men of their cast; and 
the moment an actual and recognized war- 
fare existed, it was regarded as the means 
of lawfully revenging a thousand wrongs, 
real and imaginary. Then, again, there 
was some truth and a good deal of ex- 
pediency in the principle of retaliation, of 
which they both availed themselves, in 
particular, to answer the objections of 
their just-minded and more scrupulous 
companion. 

«You must fight a man with his own 
we’pons, Deerslayer,’’ cried Hurry, in his 
uncouth dialect, and in his dogmatical 
manner of disposing of all moral proposi- 
tions: ‘‘if he’s f’erce, you must be f’ercer ; 
if he’s stout of heart, you must be stouter. 
This is the way to get the better of Chris- 
tian or savage : by keeping up to this trail 
you'll get soonest to the ind of your jour- 
ney.” 

«‘That’s not Moravian doctrine, which 
teaches that all are to be judged accord- 
ing to their talents or l’arning—the Injin 
like an Injin, and the white man like a 
white man. Some of their teachers say 
that if you’re struck on the cheek, it’s a 
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take another blow, instead of seeking re- 
venge, whereby I understand——”’ 

“That’s enough!’ shouted Hurry ‘ 
“that’s all I want to prove a man’s doc- 
trine! How long would it take to kick a 
‘man through the colony—in at one ind and 
out at the other—on that principle ?”’ 

“‘Don’t mistake me, March,” returned 
the young hunter, with dignity ; ‘‘I don’t 
understand by this any more than that it’s 
best to do this, if possible. Revengeisan 
Injin gift, and forgiveness a white man’s. 
That’s all. Overlook all you canis what’s 
meant; and not revenge all you can. As 
for kicking, Master Hurry,’’ and Deer- 
slayer’s sunburnt cheek flushed as he con- 
tinued, ‘‘into the colony or out of the 
colony, that’s neither here nor there, see- 
ing no one proposes it, and no one would 
be likely to put up with it. What I wish 
to say is, that a red-skin’s scalping don’t 
justify a pale-face’s scalping.” 

“Do as you’re done by, Deerslayer ; 
that’s ever the Christian parson’s doc- 
trine.”’ 

“No, Hurry, I’ve asked the Moravians 
consarning that; and it’s altogether dif- 
ferent. ‘Do as you would be done by,’ 
they tell me is the frue saying, while men 
practyse the false. They think all the 
colonies wrong that offer bounties for 
scalps, and believe no blessing will follow 
the measures. Above all things, they for- 
bid revenge.”’ : 

“That for your Moravians!’’ cried 
March, snapping his fingers; “they’re 
the next thing to Quakers; and if you’d 
believe all they tell you, not even a rat 
would be skinned, out of marcy. Who 
ever heard of marcy on a muskrat ! ”’ 

The disdainful manner of Hurry pre- 
vented a reply, and he and the old man 
resumed the discussion of their plans in a 
more quiet and confidential manner. This 
confidence lasted until Judith appeared, 
bearing the simple but savory supper. 
March observed, with a little surprise, 
that she placed the choicest bits before 
Deerslayer, and that in the little nameless ~ 
attentions it was in her power to bestow 
she quite obviously manifested a desire to 
let it be seen that she deemed him the 


duty to turn the other side of the face and | honored guest. Accustomed, however, to 
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the waywardness and coquetry of the 


beauty, this discovery gave him little 
concern, and he ate with an appetite that 
was in no degree disturbed by any moral 
causes. The easily digested food of the 
forests offering the fewest possible obsta- 
cles to the gratification of his great animal 
indulgence, Deerslayer, notwithstanding 
the hearty meal both had taken in the 
woods, was in no manner behind his com- 
panion in doing justice to the viands. 

An hour later the scene had greatly 
changed. The lake was placid and glassy, 
but the gloom of the hour had succeeded 
to the soft twilight of a summer evening, 
and all within the dark setting of the 
woods lay in the quiet repose of night. 
The forests gave up no song, or cry, or 
murmur, but looked down from the hills 
on the lovely basin they encircled in sol- 
emn stillness; and the only sound that 
was audible was the regular dip of the 
sweeps at which Hurry and Deerslayer 
lazily pushed, impelling the ark toward 
the castle. Hutter had withdrawn to the 
stern of the scow in order to steer, but 
finding that the young men kept even 
strokes and held the desired course by 
their own skill, he permitted the oar to 
drag in the water, took a seat on the end 
of the vessel, and lighted his pipe. He 
had not been thus placed many minutes 
ere Hetty came stealthily out of the cabin, 
or house, as they usually termed that, part 
of the ark, and placed herself at his feet, 
on a little bench that she brought with 
her. As this movement was by no means 
unusual in this feeble-minded child, the 
old man paid no other attention to it than 
to lay his hand kindly on her head in an 
affectionate and approving manner—an 
act of grace that the girl received in meek 
silence. 

After a pause of several minutes, Hetty 
began to sing. Her voice was low and 
tremulous, but it was earnest and solemn. 
The words and the time were of the sim- 
plest form, the first being a hymn that 
she had been taught by her mother, and 
the last one of those natural melodies that 
find favor with all classes, in every age, 
coming from and being addressed to the 
feelings. 


Hutter never listened to this | 


simple strain without finding his heart 
and manner softened; facts that his 
daughter well knew, and by which she 
had often profited, through the sort of holy 
instinct that enlightens the weak of mind, 
more especially in their aims toward good. 

Hetty’s low, sweet tones had not been 
raised many moments when the dip of the 
oars ceased, and the holy strain arose 
singly on the breathing silence of the wil- 
derness. As if she gathered courage with 
the theme, her powers appeared tc in- 
crease as she proceeded; and, though 
nothing vulgar or noisy mingled in her 
melody, its strength and melancholy ten- 
derness grew on the ear, until the air was 
filled with this simple homage of a soul 
that seemed almost spotless. That the 
men forward were not indifferent to this 
touching interruption was proved by their 
inaction ; nor did their oars again dip un- 
til the last of the sweet sounds had act- 
ually died among the remarkable shores, 
which, at that witching hour, would waft 
even the lowest modulations of the human 
voice more thana mile. Hutter was much 
affected ; for, rude as he was by early 
habits, and even ruthless as he had got 
to be by long exposure to the practices of 
the wilderness, his nature was of thah 
fearful mixture of good and evil that so 
generally enters into the moral composi- 
tion of man. 

«“ You are sad to-night, child,’’ said the 
father, whose manner and language 
usually assumed some of the gentleness 
and elevation of the civilized life he had 
led in youth, when he thus communed with 
this particular child; “we have just 
escaped from enemies, and ought rather 
to rejoice.” 

“You can never do it, father!” said 
Hetty, in a low, remonstrating manner, 
taking his hard, knotty hand into both 
her own; ‘‘ you have talked long with 
Harry March; but neither of you have 
the heart to do it! ’’ 

** This is going beyond your means, fool- 
ish child; you must have been naughty 
enough to have listened, or you could 
know nothing of our talk.”’ 

‘Why should you and Hurry kill peo- 
ple—especially women and children ? ”’ 
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“Peace, girl, peace; we are at war, 
and must do to our enemies as our ene- 
mies would do to us.”’ 

“That’s not it, father ! 
slayer say how it was. 
your enemies as you wish your enemies 
would do to you. No man wishes his ene- 
mies to kill him.”’ 

«‘We kill our enemies in war, girl, lest 
they should kill us. One side or the other 
must begin; and them that begin first 
are most apt to get the victory. You 
know nothing about these things, poor 
Hetty, and had best say nothing.”’ 

“‘ Judith says 1t is wrong, father; and 
Judith has sense, though I have none.’’ 

«‘ Jude understands better than to talk 
to me of these matters; for she has sense, 
as you say, and knows Il’ll not bear it. 
Which would you prefer, Hetty: to have 
your scalp taken and sold to the French, 
or that we should kill our enemies and 
keep them from harming us?” 

“That’s not it, father! Don’t kill 
them, nor let them kill us. Sell your 
skins, and get more, if you can; but don’t 
sell human blood.”’ 

“Come, come, child; let us talk of mat- 
ters you understand. Are you not glad 
to see our old friend March back again? 
You like Hurry, and must know that one 
day he may be your brother—if not some- 
thing nearer.”’ 

“That can’t be, father,’’ returned the 
girl, after a considerable pause; ‘‘ Hurry 
has had one father and one mother, and 
people never have two.”’ 

“So much for your weak mind, Hetty. 
When Jude marries, her husband’s father 
will be her father, and her husband’s sis- 
ter her sister. If she should marry Hurr y> 
then he will be your brother.”’ 

*‘ Judith will never have Hurry,” re- 
turned the girl, mildly but positively ; 
* Judith don’t like Hurry.” 

«‘That’s more than you can know, Het- 
ty. Harry March is the handsomest, and 
the strongest, and the boldest young man 
that ever visits the lake; and as Jude is 
the greatest beauty, I don’t see why they 
shouldn’t come together. He has as much 
as promised that he will enter into this job 
with me on condition that I’ll consent.’’ 


[heard Deer- 


You must do to. 
Nimmediate cause of concern, continued to 
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Hetty began to move her body back and 
forth, and otherwise to express mental 
agitation, but she made no answer for 
more than a minute. Her father, accus- 
tomed to her manner, and suspecting no 


smoke with the apparent phlegin which 
would seem to belong to that particular 
species of enjoyment. 

“Hurry zs handsome, father,’ said 
Hetty, with a simple emphasis, that she 
might have hesitated about using had her 
mind been more alive to the inferences of 
others. 

“IT told you so, child,’? muttered old 
Hutter, without removing the pipe from 
between his teeth; ‘he’s the likeliest 
youth in these parts, as Jude is the like- 
liest young woman I’ve met with since 
her poor mother was in her best days.”’ 

“Is it wicked to be ugly, father ?”’ 

“One might be guilty of worse things— 
but you’re by no means ugly, though not 
so comely as Jude.”’ 

“Ts Judith any happier for being so 
handsome ? ”’ 

*«She may be, child, and she may not be. 
But talk of other matters now, for you 
hardly understand these, poor Hetty. 
How do you like our new acquaintance, 
Deerslayer ? ”’ 

**He isn’t handsome, father. Hurry is 
far handsomer than Deerslayer.”’ 

““That’s true, but they say he is a 
noted hunter. His fame had reached me 
before I ever saw him, and I did hope he 
would prove to be as stout a warrior as 
he is dexterous with the deer. All men 
are not alike, howsoever, child, and it takes 
time, as I know by experience, to give a 
man a true wilderness heart.”’ 

“Have I got a wilderness heart, fath- 
er? And Hurry—is his heart true wil- 
derness ?”’ 

“You sometimes ask queer questions, 
Hetty. Your heart is good, child, and 
fitter for the settlements than for the 
woods, while your reason is fitter for the 
woods than for'the settlements.”’ 

““Why has Judith more reason than I, 
father ? ”’ 

“‘ Heaven help thee, child! this is more 
than I can answer. God gives sense, and 
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appearance, and all these things, and he 
grants them as he seeth fit. Dost thou 
wish for more sense ? ”’ 

“NotI. The little I have troubles me, 
for when I think the hardest, then I feel 
the unhappiest. I don’t believe thinking 
is good for me, though I do wish I was as 
handsome as Judith.” 

““Why so, poor child? Thy sister’s 
beauty may cause her trouble, as it caused 
her mother before her. It’s no advantage, 
Hetty, to be so marked for anything as to 
become an object of envy, or to be sought 
after more than others.”’ 

““Mother was good if she was hand- 
some,’’ returned the girl, the tears start- 
ing to her eyes, as usually happened when 
she adverted to her deceased parent. 

Old Hutter, if not equally affected, was 
moody and silent at this allusion to his 
wife. He continued smoking, without ap- 
pearing disposed to make any answer, 
until his simple-minded daughter repeated 
her remark in a way to show that she felt 
uneasiness lest he might be inclined to 
deny her assertion. Then he knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe, and laying his hand 
ina sort of rough kindness on the girl’s 
head, he made a reply. 

“‘Thy mother was too good for this 
world,’”’ he said; ‘‘though others might 
not think so. Her good looks did not be- 
friend her, and you have no occasion to 
mourn that you are not as much like her 
as your sister. Think less of beauty, 
child, and more of your duty, and you'll 
be as happy on this lake as you could bein 
the king’s palace.”’ 

“T know it, father, but Hurry says 
beauty is everything in a young woman.” 

Hutter made an ejaculation expressive 
of dissatisfaction, and went forward, pass- 
ing through the house in order to do so. 
Hetty’s simple betrayal of her weakness 
in behalf of March gave him uneasiness on 
a subject concerning which he had never 
felt before, and he determined to come to 
an explanation at once with his visitor; 
for directness of speech and decision in 
conduct were two of the best qualities of 
this rude being, in whom the seeds of a 
better education seemed to be constantly 
struggling upward, to be choked by the 
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fruits of a life in which his hard struggles 
for subsistence and security had steeled 
his feelings and indurated his nature. 
When he reached the forward end of 
the scow, he manifested an intention to 
relieve Deerslayer at the oar, directing the 
latter to take his own place aft. By these 
changes, the old man and Hurry were 
again left alone, while the young hunter 
was transferred to the other end of the 
ark. 

Hetty had disappeared when Deerslayer 
reached his new post, and for some little 
time he directed the course of the slow- 
moving craft by himself. It was not long, 
however, before Judith came out of the 
cabin, as if disposed to do the honors of 
the place to a stranger engaged in the 
service of her family. The starlight was 
sufficient to permit objects to be plainly 
distinguished when near at hand, and the 
bright eyes of the girl had an expression 
of kindness in them, when they met those 
of the youth, that the latter was easily 
enabled to discover. Her rich hair shaded 
her spirited and yet soft countenance, even 
at that hour rendering it the more beau- 
tiful—as the rose is loveliest when repos- 
ing amid the shadows and contrasts of its 
native foliage. Little ceremony is used in 
the intercourse of the woods; and Judith 
had acquired a readiness of address, by 
the admiration that she so generally ex- 
cited, which, if it did not amount to for- 
wardness, certainly in no degree lent to 
her charms the aid of that retiring modesty 
on which poets love to dwell. 

“‘T thought I should have killed myself 
with laughing, Deerslayer,’’ the beauty 
abruptly but coquettishly commenced, 
‘“when I saw that Indian dive into the 
river! He was a good-looking savage, 
too ’’—the girl always dwelt on personal 
beauty as a sort of merit—‘‘and yet one 
couldn’t stop to consider whether his paint 
would stand water ! ’’ 

“And I thought they would have killed 
you with their we’pons, Judith,’’ returned 
Deerslayer; “it was an awful risk for a 
female to run in the face of a dozen Min- 
goes!” 

‘Did that make you come out of the 
cabin, in spite of their rifles, too ?’’ asked 
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the girl, with more real interest than she 
should have cared to betray, though with 
an indifference of manner that was the 
result of a good deal of practice united 
to native readiness. 

“‘Men ar’n’t apt to see females in dan- 
ger and not come to their assistance. Even 
a Mingo knows that.”’ q 

This sentiment was uttered with as 
much simplicity of manner as of feeling, 
and Judith rewarded it with a smile so 
sweet that even Deerslayer, who had im- 
bibed a prejudice against the girl in con- 
sequence of Hurry’s suspicions of her 
levity, felt its charm, notwithstanding 
half its winning influence was lost in the 
feeble light. It at once created a sort of 
confidence between them, and the discourse 
was continued on the part of the hunter 
without the lively consciousness of the 
character of this coquette of the wilder- 
ness with which it had certainly com- 
menced. 

“You are a man or deeds and not of 
words, I see plainly, Deerslayer,’’ con- 
tinued the beauty, taking her seat near 
the spot where the other stood, ‘‘and I 
foresee we shall be very good friends. 
Hurry Harry has a tongue, and giant as 
he is, he talks more than he performs.”’ 

“March is your fri’nd, Judith; and 
fri’nds should be tender of each other when 
apart.”’ 

“We all know what Hurry’s friendship 
comes to! Let him have his own way in 
everything, and he’s the best fellow in the 
colony; but ‘head him off,’ as you say of 
the deer, and he is master of everything 
near him but himself. Hurry is no favor- 
ite of mine, Deerslayer; and I daresay, if 
the truth was known, and his conversation 
about me repeated, it would be found he 
thinks no better of me than I own I do of 
him.”’ 

The latter part of this speech was not 
uttered without uneasiness. Had the 
girl’s companion been more sophisticated, 
he might have observed the averted face, 
the manner in which the pretty little foot 
was agitated, and other signs that, for 
some unexplained reason, the opinions of 
March were not quite as much matter of 
indifference to her as she thought fit to 
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pretend. Whether this was no more than 
the ordinary workings of female vanity, 
feeling keenly even when it affected not to 
feel at all, or whether it proceeded from 
that deep-seated consciousness of right 
and wrong which God himself has im- 
planted in our breasts that we may know 
good from evil, will be made more apparent 
to the reader as we proceed in the tale. 
Deerslayer felt embarrassed. He well 
remembered the cruel imputations left by 
March’s distrust; and while he did not 
wish to injure his associate’s suit by ex- 
citing resentment against him, his tongue 
was one that literally knew no guile. To 
answer without saying more or less than 
he wished was consequently a delicate 
duty. 

“March has his say of all things in 
Natur’, whether of fri’nd or foe,’’ slowly 
and cautiously rejoined the hunter. ‘“‘ He’s 
one of them that speak as they feel while 
the tongue’s a-going, and that’s some- 
times different from what they’d speak if 
they took time to consider. Give me a 
Delaware, Judith, for one that reflects and 
ruminates on his idees! Inmity has made 
’em thoughtful, and a loose tongue is no 
ricommend at their council-fires.”” _ 

“I dare say March’s tongue goes free 
enough when it gets on the subject of 
Judith Hutter and her sister,’’ said the 
girl, rousing herself as if in careless dis- 
dain. ‘* Young women’s good names are 
a pleasant matter of discourse with some 
that wouldn’t dare to be so open-mouthed 
if there was a brother in the way. Mas- 
ter March may find it pleasant to traduce 
us, but sooner or later he’ll repent !’’ 

“Nay, Judith, this is taking the matter 
up too much in ’arnest. Hurry has never 
whispered a syllable ag’in’ the good name 
of Hetty, to begin with - 

“I see how it is—I see how it is,”’ im- 
petuously interrupted Judith. ‘7am the 
one he sees fit to scorch with his wither- 
ing tongue! Hetty, indeed! poor Hetty!” 
she continued, her voice sinking into low, 
husky tones, that seemed nearly to stifle 
her in the utterance; “ she is beyond and 
above his slanderous malice! Poor Hetty ! 
If God has created her feeble-minded, the 
weakness lies altogether on the side of 
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errors of which she seems to know noth- 
ing. The earth never held a purer being 
than Hetty Hutter, Deerslayer !”’ 

“TI can believe it—yes, I can believe 
that, Judith, and I hope ’arnestly that the 
same can be said of her handsome sister.”’ 

There was a soothing sincerity in the 
voice of Deerslayer which touched the 
girl’s feelings; nor did the allusion to her 
beauty lessen the effect with one who only 
knew too well the power of her personal 
charms. Nevertheless, the still small 
voice of conscience was not hushed, and it 
prompted the answer which she made 
after giving herself time to reflect. 

*‘T dare say Hurry had some of his vile 
hints about the people of the garrisons,’ 
she added. ‘‘He knows they are gentle- 
men, and can never forgive any one for 
being what he feels he can never become 
himself.”’ 

““Not in the sense of a king’s officer, 
Judith, sartainly, for March has no turn 
that a-way; but in the sense of reality, 
why may not a beaver-hunter be as re- 
spectable as a governor? Since you speak 
of it yourself, Pll not deny that he did 
complain of one as you being so much in 
the company of scarlet coats and silken 
sashes. But ’twas jealousy that brought 
it out of him, and I do think that he 
mourned over his own thoughts as a 
mother would have mourned over her 
child.”’ 

Perhaps Deerslayer was not aware of 
the full meaning that his earnest language 
conveyed. It is certain that he did not 
see the color that crimsoned the whole of 
Judith’s fine face, nor detect the uncon- 
trollable distress that immediately after 
changed its hue to a deathly paleness. A 
minute or two elapsed in profound still- 
ness, the splash of the water seeming to 
occupy all the avenues of sound; and then 
Judith arose and grasped the hand of the 
hunter, almost convulsively, with one of 
her own. 

‘* Deerslayer,”’ she said, hurriedly, ‘‘1’m 
glad the ice is broken between us. They 
say that sudden friendships lead to long 
enmities, but I do not believe it will turn 
out so with us. I know not how it is— 
but you are the first man I ever met who 


did not seem to wish to flatter—to wish 
my ruin—to be an enemy in disguise— 
never mind; say nothing to Hurry, and 
another time we'll talk together again.” 

As the girl released her grasp she 
vanished in the house, leaving the aston- 
ished young man standing at the steering- 
oar, aS motionless as one of the pines on 
the hills. So abstracted, indeed, had his 
thoughts become, that he was hailed by 
Hutter to keep the scow’s head in the 
right direction, before he remembered his 
actual situation. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“So spoke the apostate angel, though in pain, 
Vaunting aloud, but racked with deep despair.” 
—MILTON. 


SHORTLY after the disappearance of 
Judith, a light, southerly air arose, and 
Hutter set a large square sail, that had 
once been flying top-sail of an Albany 
sloop, but which, having become thread- 
bare in catching the breezes of Tappan, 
had been condemned and sold. He had a 
light tough spar of tamarack that he could 
raise on occasion, and, with a little con- 
trivance, his duck was spread to the wind 
in a sufficiently professional manner. The 
effect on the ark was such as to supersede 
the necessity of rowing ; and in about two 
hours the castle was seen, in the darkness, 
rising out of the water, at the distance of 
a hundred yards. The sail was then low- 
ered, and by slow degrees the scow drifted 
up to the building and was secured. 

No one had visited the house since Hurry 
and his companion left it. The place was 
found in the quiet of midnight, a sort of 
type of the solitude of a wilderness. As 
an enemy was known to be near, Hutter 
directed his daughters to abstain from the 
use of lights, luxuries in which they seldom 
indulged during the warm months, lest 
they might prove beacons to direct their 
foes where they might be found. 

“In open daylight I shouldn’t fear a 
host of savages behind these stout logs, 
and they without any cover to skulk 
into,’’ added Hutter, when he had ex- 
plained to his guests the reason why he 
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forbade the use of lights; ‘‘for I’ve three 
or four trusty weapons always loaded, 
and Kill-deer, in particular, is a piece that 
never misses. But it’s a different thing 
at night. A canoe might get upon us un- 
seen, in the dark; and the savages have 
so many cunning ways of attacking that 
I look upon it as bad enough to deal with 
?em under a bright sun. I built this dwell- 
ing in order to have ’em at arm’s length, 
in case we should ever get to blows again, 
Some people think it’s too open and ex- 
posed, but I’m for anchoring out here, 
clear of underbrush and thickets, as the 
surest means of making a safe berth.”’ 

“You was once a Sailor, they tell me, 
old Tom?” said Hurry, in his abrupt 
manner, struck by one or two expressions 
that the other had just used, ‘‘ and some 
people believe you could give us strange 
accounts of inimies and shipwrecks, if 
you’d a mind to come out with all you 
know.”’ 

«‘ There are people in this world, Hurry,”’ 
returned the other, evasively, “‘ who live 
on other men’s thoughts ; and some such 
often find their way into the woods. 
What I’ve been, or what I’ve seen in 
youth, is of less matter now than what 
the savages are. It’s of more account to 
find out what will happen in the next 
twenty-four hours than to talk over what 
happened twenty-four years since.’’ 

“'That’s judgment, Deerslayer; yes, 
that’s sound judgment. Here’s Judith 
and Hetty to take care of, to say nothing 
of our own top-knots ; and, f r my part, 
I can sleep as well in the dark asI ould 
under a noonday sun. Tomeit’sn great 
matter whether there is light or not to see 
to shut my eyes by.’’ 

As Deerslayer seldom thought it neces- 
sary to answer his companion’s peculiar 
vein of humor, and Hutter was evidently 
indisposed to dwell longer upon the sub- 
ject, its discussion ceased with this re- 
mark. The latter had something more 
on his mind, however, than recollections. 
His daughters had no sooner left them, 
with an expressed intention of going to 
bed, than he invited his two companions 
to follow him again into the scow. Here 
the old man opened his project, keeping 
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back the portion that he had reserved for 
execution by Hurry and himself. 

“The great object for people posted 
like ourselves is to command the water,”’ 
he commenced. ‘‘So long as there is no 
‘other craft on the lake, a bark canoe is as 
good as aman-of-war, since the castle will 
not be easily taken by swimming. Now, 
there are but five canoes remaining in these 
parts, two of which are mine and one is 
Hurry’s. These three we have with us 
here; one being fastened in the canoe-dock 
beneath the house, and the other two being 
alongside the scow. The other canoes are 
housed on the shore, in hollow logs, and the 
savages, who are such venomous enemies, 
will leave no likely place unexamined in 
the morning, if they’re serious in s’arch 
of bounties be 

‘““Now, friend Hutter,’’ interrupted 
Hurry, ‘‘the Indian don’t live that can 
find a canoe that is suitably wintered. 
I’ve done something at this business before 
now, and Deerslayer here knows that Lam 
one that can hide a craft in such a way 
that I can’t find it myself.’’ 

‘“Very true, Hurry,’’ put in the person 
to whom the appeal had been made, ‘‘ but 
you overlook the sarcumstance that if you 
couidn’t see the trail of the man who did 
the job, IT could. I’m of Master Hutter’s 
mind, that it’s far wiser to mistrust a say- 
age’s ingenuity than to build any great ex- 
pectation on his want of eyesight. If these 
two anoes can be got off to the castle, 
theref re, the sooner it’s done the better.’’ 

** Will vou be of the party that’s to do 
it?’? demanded Hutter, in a way that 
showed hat the proposal both surprised 
and pleased him. 

*Sartain. I’m ready to enlist in any 
enterprise that’s not ag’in’ a white man’s 
lawful gifts. Natur’ orders us to defend 
our lives, and the lives of others, too, when 
there’s occasion and opportunity. Tl 
follow you, Floating Tom, into the Mingo 
camp on such an arr’nd, and will strive to. 
do my duty should we come to blows; 
though, never having been tried in battle, 
I don’t like to promise more than I may be 
able to perform. We all know our wishes, 
but none know their might till put to the 
proof.” 
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“‘That’s modest and suitable, lad,’”’ ex- 
claimed Hurry. ‘‘ You’ve never yet heard 
the crack of an angry rifle; and, let me 
tell you, ’tis as different from the persua- 
sion of one of your venison-speechers as 
the laugh of Judith Hutter, in her best 
humor, is from the scolding of a Dutch 
housekeeper on the Mohawk. I don’t ex- 
pect you'll prove much of a warrior, Deer- 
slayer, though your equal with the bucks 
and the does don’t exist in all these parts. 
As for the ra’al sarvice, however, you’ll 
turn out rather rearward, according to 
my consait.”’ 

«We'll see, Hurry, we’ll see,’’ returned 
the other meekly; so far as human eye 
could discover not at all disturbed by 
these expressed doubts concerning his con- 
duct on a point on which men are sensitive 
precisely in the degree that they feel the 
consciousness of demerit; ‘‘ having never 
been tried, I’l1 wait to know before I form 
any opinion myself; and then there’ll be 
sartainty instead of bragging. [ve heard 
of them that was valiant afore the fight 
who did little in it; and of them that 
waited to know their own tempers, and 
found that they weren’t as bad as some 
expected, when put to the proof.’’ 

«At any rate, we know you can use a 
paddle, young man,’’ said Hutter, ‘‘and 
that’s all we shall ask of you to-night. 
Let us waste no more time, but get into 
the canoe, and do in place of talking.”’ 

As Hutter led the way in the execution 
of his project, the boat was soon ready, 
with Hurry and Deerslayer at the paddles. 
Before the old man embarked himself, 
however, he held a conference of several 
minutes with Judith, entering the house 
for that purpose; then, returning, he took 
his place in the canoe, which left the side 
of the ark at the next instant. 

Had there been a temple reared to God 
in that solitary wilderness, its clock would 
have told the hour of midnight as the 
party set forth on their expedition. The 
darkness had increased, though the night 
was still clear, and the light of the stars 
sufficed for all the purposes of the adven- 
turers. Hutter alone knew the places 
where the canoes were hid, and he di- 
rected the course, while his two athletic 
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companions raised and dipped their pad- 
dles with proper caution, lest the sound 
should be carried to the ears of their ene- 
mies, across that sheet of placid water, in 
the stillness of deep night. But the bark 
was too light to require any extraordinary 
efforts, and skill supplying the place of 
strength, in about half an hour they were 
approaching the shore, at a point near a 
league from the castle. 

«Lay on your paddles, men,”’ said Hut- 
ter, in a low voice, “‘and let us look about 
us for a moment. We must now be all 
eyes and ears, for these vermin have noses 
like bloodhounds.”’ 

The shores of the lake were examined 
closely, in order to discover any glimmer- 
ing of light that might have been left in 
a camp; and the men strained their eyes 
in the obscurity to see if some thread of 
smoke was not still stealing along the 
mountain-side, as it arose from the dying 
embers of a fire. Nothing unusual could 
be traced ; and as the position was at some 
distance from the outlet, or the spot where 
the savages had been met, it was thought 
safe to land. The paddles were plied 
again, and the bow of the canoe ground 
upon the gravelly beach with a gentle 
motion, and a sound barely audible. Hut- 
ter and Hurry immediately landed, the 
former carrying his own and his friend’s 
rifle, leaving Deerslayer in charge of the 
canoe. The hollow log lay a little distance 
up the side of the mountain, and the old 
man led the way toward it, using so much 
caution as to stop at every third or fourth 
step, to listen if any tread betrayed the 
presence of a foe. Thesame death-like still- 
ness, however, reigned on the midnight 
scene, and the desired place was reached 
without an occurrence to induce alarm. 

‘This is it,’? whispered Hutter, laying 
a foot on the trunk of a fallen linden; 
“‘hand me the paddles first, and draw the 
boat out with care, for the wretches may 
have left it for a bait, after all.’’ 

«“Keep my rifie handy, butt toward me, 
old fellow,” answered March. “If they 
attack me loaded, I shall want to unload 
the piece at ’em, at least. And feel if the 
pan is full.”’ 


“Alls right,’? muttered the other; 
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“¢move slow when you get your load, and | in quest, lay about half-way between the 


let me lead the way.”’ 
The canoe was drawn out of the log with 
the utmost care, raised by Hurry to his 


shoulder, and the two began to return to. 


the shore, moving but a step at a time, 
lest they should tumble down the steep 
declivity. The distance was not great, 
but the descent was extremely difficult ; 
and, toward the end of their little journey, 
Deerslayer was obliged to land and meet 
them, in order to aid in lifting the canoe 
through the bushes. With his assistance 
the task was successfully accomplished, 
and the light craft soon floated by the side 
of the other canoe. This was no sooner 
done, than all three turned anxiously to- 
ward the forest and the mountain, expect- 
ing an enemy to break out of the one, or 
to come rushing down the other. Still the 
silence was unbroken, and they all em- 
barked with the caution that had been 
used incoming ashore. 

Hutter now steered broad off toward the 
center of thelake. Having gota sufficient 
distance from the shore, he cast his prize 
loose, knowing that it would drift slowly 
up the lake before the light southerly air, 
and intending to find it on his return. 
Thus relieved of his tow, the old man held 
his way down the lake, steering toward 
the very point where Hurry had made his 
fruitless attempt on the life of the deer. 
As the distance from this point to the out- 
let was less than a mile, it was like enter- 
ing an enemy’s country; and redoubled 
caution became necessary. They reached 
the extremity of the point, however, and 
landed’ in safety on the little gravelly 
beach already mentioned. Unlike the last 
place at which they had gone ashore, here 
was no acclivity to ascend, the mountains 
looming upin the darkness quite a quarter 
of a mile farther west, leaving a margin 
of level ground between them and the 
strand. The point itself, though long and 
covered with tall trees, was nearly flat, 
and, for some distance, only a few yards 
in width. Hutter and Hurry landed, as 
before, leaving their companion in charge 
of the boat. 

In this instance the dead tree that con- 
tained the canoe of which they had come 
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extremity of the narrow slip of land and 
the place where it joined the main shore ; 
and, knowing that there was water so 
near him on his left, the old man led the 
way along the eastern side of the belt with 
some confidence, walking boldly, though 
still with caution. He had landed at the 
point expressly to get a glimpse into the 
bay, and to make certain that the coast 
was clear; otherwise he would have come 
ashore directly abreast of the hollow tree. 
There was no difficulty in finding the lat- 
ter, from which the canoe was drawn as 
before, and, instead of carrying it down 
to the place where Deerslayer lay, it was 
launched at the nearest favorable spot. 
As soon as it was in the water, Hurry en- 
tered it, and paddled round to the point, 
whither Hutter also proceeded, following 
the beach. As the three men had now in 
their possession all the boats on the lake, 
their confidence was greatly increased, 
and there was no longer the same fever- 
ish desire to quit the shore, or the same 
necessity for extreme caution. Their posi- 
tion on the extremity of the long, narrow 
bit of land, added to the feeling of secur- 
ity, as it permitted an enemy to approach 
in only one direction, that in their front, 
and under circumstances that would ren- 
der discovery, with their habitual vigi- 
lance, almost certain. The three now 
landed together, and stood grouped in 
consultation on the gravelly point. 

“We've fairly tree’d the scamps,”’ said 
Hurry, chuckling at their success; ‘“‘if 
they wish to visit the castle, let ’em wade 
or swim! Old Tom, that idea of your’n, 
in burrowing out in the lake, was high 
proof, and carries a fine bead. There be 
men who would think the land safer than 
the water; but, after all, reason shows it 
isn’t; the beaver, and rats, and other 
Varned creatur’s taking to the last 
when hard pressed. I call our position 
now intrenched, and set the Canadas at 
defiance.”’ 

“Let us paddle along this south shore,”’ 
said Hutter, ‘‘and see if there’s no sign of 
an encampment ; but, first, let me have a 
better look into the bay, for no one has 
been far enough round the inner shore of 
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the point to make sure of that quarter 
yet.”’ 

As Hutter ceased speaking, all three 
moved in the direction he had named. 
Scarce had they fairly opened the bottom 
of the bay, when a general start proved 
that their eyes had lighted on a common 
object at the same instant. It was no 
more than a dying brand, giving out its 
flickering and failing light; but at that 
hour, and in that place, it was at once as 
conspicuous as ‘‘a good deed in a naughty 
world.’? There was not a shadow of doubt 
that this fire had been kindled at an en- 
campment of the Indians. The situation, 
sheltered from observation on all sides but 
one, and even on that except for a very 
short distance, proved that more care had 
been taken to conceal the spot than would 
be used for ordinary purposes; and Hut- 
ter, who knew that a spring was near at 
hand, as well as one of the best fishing- 
stations on the lake, immediately inferred 
that this encampment contained the 
women and children of the party. 

*«That’s not a warrior’s encampment,”’ 
he growled to Hurry; ‘and _ there’s 
bounty enough sleeping round that fire to 
make a heavy division of head-money. 
Send the lad to the canoes, for there’ll 
come no good of him in such an onset, and 
let us take the matter in hand at once, 
like men.”’ 

«There’s judgment in your notion, old 
Tom, and I like it to the backbone. Deer- 
slayer, do you get into the canoe, lad, and 
paddle off into the lake with the spare one, 
and set it adrift, as we did with the other ; 
after which you can float along-shore, as 
near as you can get to the head of the 
bay, keeping outside the point, howsever, 
and outside the rushes, too. You can 
hear us when we want you; and if there’s 
any delay, [ll call like a loon—yes, that’ll 
do it—the call of a loon shall be the signal. 
If you hear rifles, and feel like sogering, 
why, you may close in, and see if you can 
make the same hand with the savages 
that you do with the deer.” 

«Tf my wishes could be followed, this 
matter would not be undertaken, Hur- 
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“Quite true—nobody denied it, boy ; 
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but your wishes can’t be followed, and 
that inds the matter. So just canoe 
yourself off into the middle of the lake, 
and by the time you get back there’ll be 
movements in that camp ! ”’ 

The young man set about complying 
with great reluctance and a heavy heart. 
He knew the prejudices of the frontie_- 
men too well, however, to attempt a re- 
monstrance. The latter, indeed, under ~ 
the circumstances, might prove danger- 
ous, aS it would certainly prove useless. 
He paddled the canoe, therefore, silently, 
and with the former caution, to a spot 
near the center of the placid sheet of 
water, and set the boat just recovered 
adrift, to float toward the castle, before 
the light southerly air. This expedient 
had been adopted, in both cases, under 
the certainty that the drift could not 
carry the light barks more than a league 
or two, before the return of light, when 
they might easily be overtaken. In order 
to prevent any wandering savage from 
using them, by swimming off and getting 
possession, a possible, but scarcely a prob- 
able event, all the paddles were retained. 

No sooner had he set the recovered 
canoe adrift, than Deerslayer turned the 
bows of his own toward the point on the 
shore that had been indicated by Hurry. 
So light was the movement of the little 
craft, and so steady the sweep of its mas- 
ter’s arm, that ten minutes had not 
elapsed ere it was again approaching the 
land, having in that brief time passed 
over fully half a mile of distance. As 
soon as Deerslayer’s eye caught a glimpse 
of the rushes, of which there were many 
growing in the water a hundred feet from 
the shore, he arrested the motion of the 
canoe, and anchored his boat by holding 
fast to the delicate but tenacious stem of 
one of the drooping plants. Here he re- 
mained, awaiting, with an intensity of 
suspense that can be easily imagined, the 
result of the hazardous enterprise. 

It would be difficult to convey to the 
minds of those who have never witnessed 
it, the sublimity that characterizes the 
silence of a solitude as deep as that which 
now reigned over the Glimmerglass, In 
the present instance this sublimity was 
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increased by the gloom of night, which 
threw its shadowy and fantastic forms 
around the lake, the forest and the hills. 
It is not easy, indeed, to conceive of any 
place more favorable to heighten these nat- 
ural impressions than that Deerslayer now 
occupied. The size of the lake brought all 
within the reach of human senses, while it 
displayed so much of the imposing scene at 
a single view, giving up, as it might be, at 
a glance, a sufficiency to produce the deep- 
est impressions. As has been said, this 
Was the first lake Deerslayer had ever 
seen. Hitherto, his experience had been 
limited to the courses of rivers and smaller 
streams, and never before had he seen so 
much of that wilderness which he so well 
loved spread before his gaze. Accus- 
tomed to the forest, however, his mind was 
capable of portraying all its hidden mys- 
teries, as he looked upon its leafy surface. 
This was also the first time he had been 
on a trail where human lives depended on 
the issue. His ears had often drunk in 
the tradition of frontier warfare, but he 
had never yet been confronted with an 
enemy. 

The reader will readily understand, 
therefore, how intense must have been 
the expectation of the young man, as he 
sat in his solitary canoe, endeavoring to 
catch the smallest sound that might de- 
note the course of things on shore. His 
training had been perfect, so far as theory 
could go, and his self-possession, notwith- 
standing the high excitement that was 
the fruit of novelty, would have done credit 
to a veteran. The visible evidences of the 
existence of the camp, or of the fire, could 
not be detected from the spot where the 
canoe lay, and he was compelled to depend 
on the sense of hearing alone. He did not 
feel impatient, for the lessons he had heard 
taught him the virtue of patience, and, 
most of all, inculcated the necessity of 
wariness in conducting any covert as- 
sault on the Indians. Once he thought 
he heard the cracking of a dried twig, but 
expectation was so intense it might mis- 
lead him. In this manner minute after 
minute passed, until the whole time since 
he left his companions was extended to 
quite an hour. 


Deerslayer knew not! 
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whether to rejoice in, or to mourn over, 
this cautious delay, for, if it argued secur- 
ity to his associates, it foretold destruction 
to the feeble and innocent. 

It might have been an hour and a half 
after his companions and he had parted 
when Deerslayer was aroused by a sound 
that filled him equally with concern and 
surprise. The quavering call of a loon 
arose from the opposite side of the lake, 
evidently at no great distance from its 
outlet. There was no mistaking the note 
of this bird, which is so familiar to all who 
know the sounds of the American lakes. 
Shrill, tremulous, loud and_ sufficiently 
prolonged, it seems the very cry of warn- 
ing. It is often raised, also, at night—an 
exception to the habits of most of the 
other feathered inmates of the wilderness ;. 
a circumstance which had induced Hurry 
to select it as his own signal. There had 
been sufficient time, certainly, for the two 
adventurers to make their way by land, 
from the point where they had been left to 
that whence the call had come, but it was 
not probable that they would adopt such 
a course, Had the camp been deserted, 
they would have summoned Deerslayer to 
the shore, and, did it prove to be peopled, 
there could be no sufficient motive for 
circling it, in order to re-embark at so 
great a distance. Should he obey the 
signal, and be drawn away from the land- 
ing, the lives of those who depended on 
him might be the forfeit ; and, should he 
neglect the call, on the supposition that it 
had been really made, the consequences 
might be equally disastrous, though from 
a different cause. In this indecision he 
waited, trusting that the call, whether 
feigned or natural, would be speedily re- 
newed. Nor was he mistaken. A very 
few minutes elapsed before the same shrill, 
warning cry was repeated, and from the 
same part of the lake. This time, being 
on the alert, his senses were not deceived. 
Although he had often heard admirable 
imitations of this bird, and was no mean 
adept himself in raising its notes, he felt 
satisfied that Hurry, to whose efforts in 
that way he had attended, could never so 
completely and closely follow nature. He 
determined, therefore, to disregard that 
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cry, and to wait for one less perfect and 
nearer at hand. 

Deerslayer had hardly come to this de- 
termination, when the profound stillness 
of the night and solitude was broken by a 
ery so startling as to drive all recollec- 

tion of the more melancholy call of the 
loon from the listener’s mind. It was a 
shriek of agony, that came either from 
one of the female sex or from a boy so 
young as not yet to have attained a manly 
voice. This appeal could not be mistaken. 
Heart-rending terror—if not writhing ag- 
ony—was in the sounds, and the anguish 
that had awakened them was as sudden 
as it was fearful. The young man re- 
leased his hold of the rush, and dashed 
his paddle into the water ; to do, he knew 
not what—to steer, he knew not whither. 
A very few moments, however, removed 
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trees that fringed the bank, appearing to 
Deerslayer as if his gigantic associate 
had hurled an enemy from him in this un- 
ceremonious manner. Again the flight 
and pursuit was renewed, and then the 
young man saw a human form break down 
the hill, and rush several yards into the 
water. At this critical moment the canoe 
was just near enough to the spot to allow 
this movement, which was accompanied by 
no little noise, to be seen; and feeling that 
there he must take in his companion, if 
anywhere, Deerslayer urged the canoe for- 
ward to the rescue. His paddle had not 
been raised twice, when the voice of Hurry 
was heard, filling the air with impreca- 
tions, and he rolled on the narrow beach, 
literally loaded down with enemies. 
While prostrate, and almost smothered 
with his foes, the athietic frontierman 


gave his loon-call, in a manner that would 
have excited laughter under circumstances 
less terrific. The figure in the water 
seemed suddenly to repent his own flight, 


his indecision. The breaking of branches, 
the cracking of dried sticks, and the fall of 

feet were distinctly audible; the sounds 
appearing to approach the water, though 


ina direction that led diagonally toward 
the shore, and a little farther north than 
the spot that Deerslayer had been or- 
dered to keep near. Following this clew, 
the young man urged the canoe ahead, pay- 
ing but little attention to the manner in 
which he might betray its presence. He 
had reached a part of the shore where its 
immediate bank was tolerably high and 
quite steep. Men were evidently thresh- 
ing through the bushes and trees on the 


summit of this bank, following the line of 


the shore, as if those who fled sought a 
favorable place for descending. Just at 
this instant five or six rifles flashed, and 
the opposite hills gave back as usual the 
sharp reports in prolonged, rolling echoes. 
One or two shrieks, like those which 
escape the bravest when suddenly over- 
come by unexpected anguish and alarm, 
followed ; and then the threshing among 
the bushes was renewed, in a way to show 
that man was grappling with man. 

“‘ Slippery devil!’’ shouted Hurry, with 
the fury of disappointment—“ his skin’s 
greased! I shan’t grapple! Take that 
for your cunning !”’ 

The words were followed by the fall of 
some heavy object among the smaller 


and rushed to the shore to aid his com- 
panion, but was met and immediately 
overpowered by half a dozen fresh pursu- 
ers, who just then came leaping down the 
bank. 

“Let up, you painted riptyles—let up !”’ 
cried Hurry, too hard pressed to be par- 
ticular about the terms he used; ‘‘isn’t it 
enough that I am withed like a saw-log 
that ye must choke too !”’ 

This speech satisfied Deerslayer that his 
friends were prisoners, and that to land 
would be to share their fate. He was 
already within a hundred feet of the shore, 
when a few timely strokes of the paddle 
not only arrested his advance, but forced 
him off to six or eight times that distance 
from his enemies. Luckily for him, all of 
the Indians had dropped their rifles in the 
pursuit, or this retreat might not have 
been effected with impunity; though no 
one had noted the canoe in the first con- 
fusion of the mélée. 

“Keep off the land, lad,’’ called out 
Hutter; ‘‘the girls depend only on you, 
now; you will want all your caution to 
escape these savages. Keep off, and God 
prosper you, as you aid my children!” 

There was little sympathy in general 
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between Hutter and the young man, but 
the bodily and mental anguish with which 
this appeal was made served at the 
moment to conceal from the latter the 
former’s faults. He saw only the father 
in his sufferings, and resolved at once to 
give a pledge of fidelity to his interests 
and to be faithful to his word. 

“Put your heart at ease, Master Hut- 
ter,’’ he called out; “‘the gals shall be 
looked to, aS well as the castle. The 
inimy has got the shore, ’tis no use to 
deny, but he hasn’t got the water. Provi- 
dence has the charge of all, and no one 
can say what will come of it ; but if good- 
will can sarve you and your’n, depend on 
that much. My exper’ence is small, but 
my will is good.”’ 

«¢ Ay—ay, Deerslayer,’’ returned Hurry 
in his stentorian voice, which was losing 
some of its heartiness, notwithstanding— 
“ay, ay, Deerslayer, you mean well 
enough, but what can you do? You’re 
no great matter in the best of times, and 
such a person is not likely to turn out a 
miracle in the worst. If there’s one sav- 
age on this lakeshore there’s forty, and 
that’s an army you ar’n’t the man to 
overcome. The best way, in my judg- 
ment, will be to make a straight course to 
the castle; get the gals into the canoe, 
with a few eatables; then strike off for 
the corner of the lake where we came in, 
and take the best trail for the Mohawk. 
These devils won’t know where to look for 
you for some hours, and if they did, and 
went off hot in the pursuit, they must turn 
either the foot or the head of the lake to 
get at you. That’s my judgment in the 
matter; and if old Tom here wishes to 
make his last will and testament in a 
manner favorable to his darters, he’ll say 
the same.’ 

«?Twill never do, young man,”’ rejoined 
Hutter. ‘‘The enemy has scouts out at 
this moment, looking for canoes, and 
you'll be seen and taken. Trust to the 
castle; and, above all things, keep clear 
of the land. Hold out a week, and parties 
from the garrisons will drive the savages 
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to storm your castle,”’ interrupted Hurry, 
with more of the heat of argument than 
might be expected from aman who was 
bound and a captive, and about whom 
nothing could be called free but his opin- 
ions and his tongue. ‘‘ Your advice has a 
stout sound, but it will have a fatal tar- 
mination. If you or I was in the house, 
we might hold out a few days, but re- 
member that this lad has never seen an 
inimy afore to-night, and is what you 
yourself called settlement - conscienced ; 
though, for my part, I think the con- 
sciences in the settlements pretty much 
the same as they are out here in the 
woods. These savages are making signs, 
Deerslayer, for me to encourage you to 
come ashore with the canoe; but that’ll 
never do, as it’s ag’in reason and natur.’ 
As for old Tom and myself, whether theyll 
scalp us to-night, keep us for torture by 
fire, or carry us to Canada, is more than 
any one knows but the devil that advises 
them how to act. Ive such a big and 
bushy head that it’s quite likely they’ll 
indivor to get two scalps off it, for the 
bounty is a tempting thing, or old Tom 
and [I wouldn’t be in this scrape. Ay— 
there they go with their signs ag’in, but 
if L advise you to land, may they eat me 
as well as roast me! No, no, Deerslayer— 
do you keep off where you are, and after 
daylight on no account come within two 
hundred yards——’’ 

This injunction of Hurry’s was stopped 
by a hand being rudely slapped against 
his mouth, the certain sign that some one 
in the party sufficiently understood En- 
glish to have at length detected the drift 
of his discourse. Immediately after, the 
whole group entered the forest, Hutter 
and Hurry apparently making no resist- 
ance to the movement. Just as the sounds 
of the cracking bushes were ceasing, how- 
ever, the voice of the father was again 
heard. 

“As you’re true to my children, God 
prosper you, young man!’ were the 
words that reached Deerslayer’s ears ; 
after which he found himself left to fol- 
low the dictates of his own discretion. 

Several minutes elapsed in death-like 


fellow, afore these foxes will be rafting off | stillness, when the party on the shore had 
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disappeared in the woods. Owing to the 
- distance, rather more than two hundred 
yards, and the obscurity, Deerslayer had 
been able barely to distinguish the group, 
and to see it retiring; but even this dim 
connection with human forms gave an 
animation to the scene that was strongly 
in contrast to the absolute solitude that 
remained. Although the young man 
leaned forward to listen, holding his breath 
and condensing every faculty in the single 
sense of hearing, not another sound 
reached his ears to denote the vicinity of 
human beings. It seemed as if a silence 
that had never been broken reigned on the 
spot again; and for an instant, even that 
piercing shriek which had so lately broken 
the stillness of the forest, or the execra- 
tions of March, would have been a relief 
_ to the feeling of desertion to which it gave 
rise. 

This paralysis of mind and body, how- 
ever, could not last long in one constituted 
mentally and physically like Deerslayer. 
_ Dropping his paddle into the water, he 
turned the head of the canoe and proceeded 
slowly, as one why thinks intently, tow- 
ards the center of the lake. When he 
believed himself to have reached a point in 
a line with that where he had set the last 
canoe adrift, he changed his direction 
northward, keeping the light air as nearly 
on his back as possible. After paddling a 
quarter of a mile in this direction, a dark 
object became visible on the lake, a little 
to the right; and, turning on one side for 
the purpose, he had soon secured his lost 
prize to his ownboat. Deerslayer now ex- 
amined the heavens, the course of the air 
and the two canoes. Finding nothing in 
either to induce a change of plan, he laid 
down and prepared to catch a few hours’ 
sleep, that the morrow might find him 
equal to its exigencies. 

Although the hardy and the tired sleep 
profoundly, even in scenes of danger, it 
was some time before Deerslayer lost his 
recollection. His mind dwelt on what had 
passed, and his half-conscious faculties 
kept figuring the events of the night in a 
sort of waking dream. Suddenly he was 
up and alert, hefancied he heard the pre- 
concerted signal of Hurry summoning him 
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to the shore. But it was all as stillasa 
grave again. The canoes were slowly 
drifting northward, the thoughtful stars 
were glimmering in their mild glory over 
his head, and the forest-bound sheet of 
water lay embedded between its moun- 
tains, as calm and melancholy as if never 
troubled by the winds or brightened by 
a noonday sun. Once more the loon raised 
his tremulous cry, near the foot of the 
lake, and the mystery of the alarm was 
explained. Deerslayer adjusted his hard 
pillow, stretched his form in the bottom of 
| the canoe, and slept. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Clear, placid Leman! Thy contrasted lake, 
With the wide world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 

This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 

To waft me from destruction: once I loved 

Torn ocean’s roar, but thy soft murmuring 

Sounds sweet as if a sister’s voice reproved, 

That I with stern delights should e’er have been 
so moved.””—BYRON. 


Day had fairly dawned before the young 
man, whom we have left in the situation 
described in the last chapter, again opened 
his eyes. This was no sooner done than 
he started up, and looked about him with 
the eagerness of one who suddenly felt the 
importance of accurately ascertaining his 
precise position. His rest had been deep 
and undisturbed ; and when he awoke, it 
was with a clearness of intellect and a 
readiness of resources that were much 
needed at that particular moment. The 
sun had not yet risen, it is true, but the 
vault of heaven was rich with the win- 
ning softness that “‘ brings and shuts the 
day,’’ while the whole air was filled with 
the carols of birds, the hymns of the 
feathered tribe. These sounds first told 
Deerslayer the risks he ran. The air, for 
wind it could scarce be called, was still 
light, it is true, but it had increased a 
little in the course of the night, and as 
the canoes were mere feathers on the 
water, they had drifted twice the ex- 
pected distance ; and, what was still more 
dangerous, had approached so near the 
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base of the mountain that here rose pre- 
cipitously from the eastern shore as to 
render the carols of the birds plainly aud- 
ible. This was not the worst. The third 
canoe had taken the same direction, and 
was slowly drifting toward a point where 
it must inevitably touch, unless turned 
aside by a shift of wind or human hands. 
In other respects nothing presented itself 
to attract attention or to awaken alarm. 
The castle stood on its shoal, nearly 
abreast of the canoes, for the drift had 
amounted to miles in the course of the 
night, and the ark lay fastened to its 
piles, as both had been left so many hours 
before. 

Asa matter of course, Deerslayer’s at- 
tention was first given to the canoe ahead. 
It was already quite near the point, and a 
very few strokes of the paddle sufficed to 
tell him that it must touch before he could 
possibly overtake it. Just at this moment, 
too, the wind inopportunely freshened, 
rendering the drift of the light craft much 
more rapid and certain. Feeling the im- 
possibility of preventing a contact with 
the land, the young man wisely deter- 
mined not to heat himself with unneces- 
sary exertions; but first looking to the 
priming of his piece, he proceeded slowly 
and warily toward the point, taking care 
to make a little circuit, that he might be 
exposed only on one side as he approached. 

The canoe adrift, being directed by no 
such intelligence, pursued its proper way, 
and grounded on a small sunken rock at 
the distance of three or four yards: from 
the shore. Just at that moment Deer- 
slayer had got abreast of the point, and 
turned the bows of his own boat to the 
land, first casting loose his tow, that his 
movements might be unencumbered. The 
canoe hung an instant on the rock; then 
it rose a hair’s-breadth on an almost im- 
perceptible swell of the water, swung 
round, floated clear, and reached the 
strand. All this the young man noted, 
but it neither quickened his pulses nor 
hastened his hand. If any one had been 
lying in wait for the arrival of the waif, he 
must be seen, and the utmost caution in 
approaching the shore became indispen- 
sable; if no one was in ambush, hurry was 
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unnecessary. The point being nearly di- 
agonally opposite to the Indian encamp- 
ment, he hoped the last, though the 
former was not only possible, but prob- 
able; for the savages were prompt in 
adopting all the expedients of their partic- 
ular modes of warfare, and quite likely 
had many scouts searching the shores for 
crafts to carry them off to the castle. As 
a glance at the lake from any height or 
projection would expose the smallest ob- 
ject on its surface, there was little hope 
that either of the canoes could pass 
unseen; and Indian sagacity needed 
no instruction to tell which way a 
boat or a log would drift when the di- 
rection of the wind was known. As 
Deerslayer drew nearer and nearer to 
the land, the stroke of his paddle grew 
slower, his eye became more watchful, 
and his ears and nostrils almost dilated 
with the effort to detect any lurking dan- 
ger. *Twasa trying moment for a novice, 
nor was there the encouragement which 
even the timid sometimes feel when con- 
scious of being observed and commer ded. 
He was entirely alone, thrown on his own 
resources, and was cheered by no friendly 
eye, emboldened by no encouraging voice. 
Notwithstanding all these circumstances, 
the most experienced veteran in forest 
warfare could not have behaved better. 
Equaliy free from recklessness and hesita- 
tion, his advance was marked by a sort 
of philosophical prudence that appeared to 
render him superior to all motives but 
those which were best calculated to effect 
his purpose. Such was the commencement 
of a career in forest exploits that after- 
ward rendered this man, in his way, and 
under the limits of his habits and oppor- 
tunities, as renowned as many a hero 
whose name has adorned the pages of 
works more celebrated than legends simple 
as ours can ever become. 

When about a hundred yards from the 
shore, Deerslayer rose in the canoe, gave 
three or four vigorous strokes with the 
paddle, sufficient of themselves to impel 
the bark to land, and then, quickly laying 
aside the instrument of labor, he seized 
that of war. He was in the very act of 
raising the rifle, when a sharp report was 
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followed by the buzz of a bullet that 
passed so near his body as to cause him 
involuntarily to start. The next instant 
Deerslayer staggered, and fell his whole 
length in the bottom of the canoe. A yell 
—it came from a single voice—followed, 
and an Indian leaped from the bushes upon 
the open area of the point, bounding to- 
ward the canoe. This was the moment 
the young man desired. He rose on the 
instant and leveled his own rifle at his 
uncovered foe; but his finger hesitated 
about pulling the trigger on one whom he 
held at such a disadvantage. This little 
delay probably saved the life of the Indian, 
who bounded back into the cover as swiftly 
as he had broken out of it. In the mean- 
time Deerslayer had been swiftly approach- 
ing the land, and his own canoe reached 
the point just as his enemy disappeared. 
As its movements had not been directed, 
it touched the shore a few yards from the 
other boat; and, though the rifle of his 
foe had to be loaded, there was not time 
to secure the prize and to carry it beyond 
danger before he would be exposed to an- 
other shot. Under the circumstances, 
therefore, he did not pause an instant, but 
dashed into the woods and sought a cover. 

On the immediate point there was a 
small open area, partly in native grass, 
and partly beach, but a dense fringe of 
bushes lined its upper side. This narrow 
belt of dwarf vegetation passed, one issued 
immediately into the high and gloomy 
vaults of the forest. The land was toler- 
ably level for a few hundred feet, and then 
it rose precipitously in a mountain-side. 
The trees were tall, large, and so free from 
underbrush that they resembled vast 
columns, irregularly scattered, upholding 
a dome of leaves. Although they stood 
tolerably close together for their ages and 
size, the eye could penetrate to consider- 
able distances; and bodies of men, even, 
might have engaged beneath their cover 
with concert and intelligence. 

Deerslayer knew that his adversary 
must be employed in reloading, unless he 
had fled. The former proved to be the 
case, for the young man had no sooner 
placed himself behind a tree, than he 
caught a glimpse of the arm of the Indian, 
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his body being concealed by an oak, in the 
very act of forcing the leathered bullet 
home. Nothing would have been easier 
than to spring forward and decide the 
affair by a close assault on his unprepared. 
foe; but every feeling of Deerslayer re- 
volted at such a step, although his own 
life had just been attempted from a cover. 
He was yet unpracticed in the ruthless ex- 
pedients of savage warfare, of which he 
knew nothing except by tradition and 
theory, and it struck him as an unfair ad- 
vantage to assail an unarmed foe. His 
color had heightened, his eye frowned, his 
lips were compressed, and all his energies 
were collected and ready; but, instead of 
advancing to fire, he dropped his rifle to 
the usual position of a sportsman in readi- 
ness to catch his aim, and muttered to 
himself, unconscious that he was speaking : 

““No, no—that may be red-skin warfare, 
but it’s not a Christian’s gift. Let the 
miscreant charge, and then we’ll take it 
out like men; for the canoe he must not, 
and shall not have. No,no; let him have 
time to load, and God will take care of the 
right !”’ 

All this time the Indian had been so in- 
tent on his own movements, that he was 
even ignorant that his enemy was in the 
woods. His only apprehension was that 
the canoe would be recovered and carried 
away before he might be in readiness to 
prevent it. He had sought the cover from 
habit, but was within a few feet of the 
fringe of bushes, and could be at the 
margin of the forest in readiness to fire in 
amoment. The distance between him and 
his enemy was about fifty yards, and the 
trees were so arranged by Nature that the 
line of sight was not interrupted except by 
the particular trees behind which each 
party stood. 

His rifle was no sooner loaded than the 
savage glanced around him, and advanced 
incautiously as regarded the real, but 
stealthily as respected the fancied, position 
of his enemy, until he was fairly exposed. 
Then Deerslayer stepped from behind his 
own cover, and hailed him. 

«This-a-way, red-skin, this-a-way if 
you’re looking for me,’’ he called out. 
“T’m young in war, but not so young as 
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to stand on an open beach to be shot down 
like an owl by daylight. It rests on your- 
self whether it’s peace or war atween us; 
for my gifts are white gifts, and ’m not 
one of them that thinks it valiant to slay 
human mortals, singly, in the woods.”’ 

The savage was a good deal startled by 
this sudden discovery of the danger he ran. 
He had a little knowledge of English, 
however, and caught the drift of the 
other’s meaning. He was also too well 
schooled to betray alarm, but, dropping 
the butt of his rifie to the earth with an 
air of confidence, he made a gesture of 
lofty courtesy. All this was done with 
the ease and self-possession of one accus- 
tomed to consider no man his superior. In 
the midst of this consummate acting, how- 
ever, the volcano that raged within caused 
his eyes to glare and his nostrils to dilate 
like those of some wild beast that is sud- 
denly prevented from taking the fatal 
leap. 

“¢ Two canoe,”’ he said, in the deep, gut- 
tural tones of his race, holding up the 
number of fingers he mentioned by way 
of preventing mistakes: ‘‘one for you— 
one for me:”’ 

“No, no, Mingo, that will never do. 
You own neither, and neither shall you 
have, as long as I can prevent it. I know 
it’s war atween your people and mine, but 
that’s no reason why human mortals 
should slay each other, like savage crea- 
tur’s that meet in the woods; go your 
way then, and leave me to go mine. The 
world is large enough for us both, and 
when we meet fairly in battle, why, the 
Lord will order the fate of each of us.”’ 

“Good!” exclaimed the Indian; “‘my 
brother missionary—great talk; all about 
Manitou.”’ 

«“Not so—not so, warrior. I’m not good 
enough for the Moravians, and am too 
good for most of the other vagabonds that 
preach about in the woods. No, no, I’m 
only a hunter as yet, though afore the 
peace is made, ’tis like enough there’ll be 
occasion to strike a blow at some of your 
people. Still, I wish it to be done in fair 
fight, and not in a quarrel about the 
ownership of a miserable canoe. 

““Good! My brother very young—but 
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he very wise. Little warrior — great 
talker. Chief, sometimes, in council.’ 

«T don’t know this, nor do I say it, 
Injin,’’ returned Deerslayer, coloring a 
little at the ill-concealed sarcasm of the 
other’s manner; ‘“‘I look forward to a 
life in the woods, and I only hope it may 
be a peaceable one. All young men must 
go on the war-path, when there’s occasion, 
but war isn’t needfully massacre. Ive 
seen enough of the last, this very night, 
to know that Providence frowns on it, and 
now I invite you to go your own way, 
while I go mine, and hope that we may 
part fri’nds.”’ 

“Good! My brother has two scalp— — 
gray hair under t’other. Old wisdom— 
young tongue.” 

Here the savage advanced with confi- 
dence, his hand extended, his face smiling, 
and his whole bearing denoting amity and 
respect. Deerslayer met his offered friend- 
ship in a proper spirit, and they shook 
hands cordially, each endeavoring to as- 
sure the other of his sincerity and desire 
to be at peace. 

** All have his own,” said the Indian; 
‘my canoe, mine; your canoe, your’n. 
Go look; if your’n, you keep; if mine, I 
keep.’’ 

*That’s just, red-skin; though you 
must be wrong in thinking the canoe 
your property. Hows’ever, seein’ is be- 
lievin’, and we’ll go down to the shore, 
where you may look with your own eyes; 
for it’s likely you’ll object to trustin’ 
altogether to mine.’’ 

The Indian uttered his favorite exclama- 
tion of “‘Good!’’ and then they walked, 
side by side, toward the shore. There 
was no apparent distrust in the manner 
of either, the Indian moving in advance 
as if he wished to show his companion 
that he did not fear turning his back to 
him. As they reached the open ground, 
the former pointed toward Deerslayer’s 
boat and said, emphatically : 

‘No mine—pale-face canoe. This red- 
man’s. No want other man’s canoe— 
want his own.’’ 

“You're wrong, red-skin, you’re alto- 
gether wrong. This canoe was left in old 
Hutter’s keeping, and is his’n according 
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to all law, red or white, till its owner 
comes to claim it. Here’s the seats and 
stitching of the bark to speak for them- 
selves. No man ever know’d an Injun to 
turn off such work.’’ 

“Good! My brother little ole—big wis- 
dom. Injin no make him. White man’s 
work.’’ 

“1’m glad you think so, for holding out 
to the contrary might have made ill blood 
atween us, every one having a right to 
take possession of his own. I’ll just shove 
the canoe out of reach of dispute at once, 
as the quickest way of settling difficul- 
ties.”’ 

While Deerslayer was speaking he put 
a foot against the end of the light boat, 
and, giving a vigorous shove, he sent it 
out it into the lake a hundred feet or more, 
where, taking the true current, it would 
necessarily float past the point, and be in 
no further danger of coming ashore. The 
savage started at this ready and decided 
expedient, and his companion saw that he 
cast a hurried and fierce glance at his own 
canoe, or that which contained the pad- 
dles. The change of manner, however, 
was but momentary, and then the Iroquois 
resumed his air of friendliness and a smile 
of satisfaction. 
~ ©Good!” he repeated, with stronger 
emphasis than ever. ‘‘ Young head, old 
mind. Know how to settle quarrel. Fare- 
well, brother. He go to house in water— 
muskrat house—Injin go to camp; tell 
chiefs no find canoe.”’ 

Deerslayer was not sorry to hear this 
proposal, for he felt anxious to join the 
females, and he took the offered hand of 
the Indian very willingly. The parting 
words were friendly, and while the red- 
man walked calmly toward the wood, 
with the rifle in the hollow of his arm, 
without once looking back in uneasiness 
or distrust, the white man moved to- 
ward the remaining canoe, carrying his 
piece in the same pacific manner, it is 
true, but keeping his eyes fastened on 
the movements of the other. This distrust, 
however, seemed to be altogether uncalled 
for, and, as if ashamed to have enter- 
tained it, the young man averted his look, 
and stepped carelessly up to his boat. Here 
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|he began to push the canoe from the 
shore, and to make his other preparations 
for departing. He might have been thus 
employed a minute, when, happening to 
turn his face toward the land, his quick 
and certain eye told him, at a glance, the 
imminent jeopardy in which his life was 
placed. The black, ferocious eyes of the 
savage were glancing on him, like those 
of the crouching tiger, through a smal! 
opening in the bushes, and the muzzle of 
his rifle seemed already to be opening in a 
line with his own body. 

Then, indeed, the long practice of Deer- 
slayer as a hunter did him good service. 
Accustomed to fire with the deer on the 
bound, and often when the precise position 
of the animal’s body had in a manner to 
be guessed at, he used the same expedients 
here. To cock and poise his rifle were the 
acts of a single moment and a single mo- 
tion; then, aiming almost without sight- 
ing, he fired into the bushes where he knew 
a body ought to be in order to sustain the 
appalling countenance which alone was 
visible. There was not time to raise the 
piece any higher or to take a more deliber- 
ate aim. So rapid were his movements, 
that both parties discharged their pieces 
at the same instant, the concussions 
mingling in one report. The mountains, 
indeed, gave back but a single echo. 
Deerslayer dropped his piece, and stood, 
with head erect, steady as one of the pines 
in the calm of a June morning, watching 
the result, while the savage gave the yell 
that has become historical for its appalling 
influence, leaped through the bushes, and 
came bounding across the open ground, 
flourishing a tomahawk. Still Deerslayer 
moved not, but stood with his unloaded 
rifle fallen against his shoulders, while, 
with a hunter’s habits, his hands were 
mechanically feeling for the powder-horn 
and charger. When about forty feet from 
his enemy, the savage hurled his keen 
weapon; but it was with an eye so vacant, 
and a hand so unsteady and feeble, that 
the young man caught it by the handle as 
it was flying past him. At that instant 
the Indian staggered and fell his whole 
length on the ground. 

‘“T know’d it—I know’d it !’’ exclaimed 
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Deerslayer, who was already preparing to 
force a fresh bullet into his rifle; ‘I 
know’d it must come to this as soon as I 
had got the range from the creatur’s eyes. 
A man sights suddenly and fires quick 
when his own life’s in danger; yes, I 
know’d it would come to this. I was 
about the hundredth part of a second too 
quick for him, or it might have been bad 
for me. The riptyle’s bullet has just 
grazed my side—but, say what you will 
for or ag’in ’em, a red-skin is by no means 
as sartain with powder and ball as a white 
man. Their gifts don’t seem to lie that 
a-way. Hven Chingachgook, great as he 
is in other matters, isn’t downright deadly 
with the rifle.”’ 

* By this time the piece was reloaded, 
and Deerslayer, after tossing the toma- 
hawk into the canoe, advanced to his vic- 
tim, and stood over him, leaning on his 
rifle, in melancholy attention. It was the 
first instance in which he had seen a man 
fall in battle —it was the first fellow- 
creature against whom he had ever seri- 
ously raised his own hand. The sensations 
were novel; and regret, with the fresh- 
ness of our better feelings, mingled with 
his triumph. The Indian was not dead, 
though shot directly through the body. 
He lay on his back motionless, but his 
eyes, now full of consciousness, watched 
each action of his victor—as the fallen 
bird regards the fowler—jealous of every 
movement. The man probably expected 
the fatal blow which was to precede the 
loss of his scalp ; or perhaps he anticipated 
that this latter act of cruelty would pre- 
cede his death. Deerslayer read his 
thoughts; and he found a melancholy 
satisfaction in relieving the apprehen- 
sions of the helpless savage. 

““No, no, red-skin,’? he said; “ you’ve 
nothing more to fear from me. Iam of a 
Christian stock, and scalping is not of my 
gifts. Ill just make sartain of your rifle, 


and then come back and do you what sar-’ 


vice I can. Though here I can’t stay 
much longer, as the crack of three rifles 
will be apt to bring some of your devils 
down upon me.” 

The close of this was said in a sort of a 
soliloquy, as the young man went in quest 
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of the fallen rifle. The piece was found 
where its owner had dropped it, and was 
immediately put into the canoe. Laying 
his own rifle at its side Deerslayer then 
returned and stood over the Indian again. 
_ “All inmity atween you and me’s at an 
ind, red-skin,’’ he said; ‘‘and you may 
set your heart at rest on the score of the 
scalp, or any further injury. My gifts 
are white, as-I’ve told you; and I hope 
my conduct will be white also ! ”’ 

Could looks have conveyed all they 
meant, it is probable Deerslayer’s inno- 
cent vanity on the subject of color would 
have been rebuked a little; but he com- 
prehended the gratitude that was ex- 
pressed in the eyes of the dying savage, 
without in the least detecting the bitter 
sarcasm that struggled with the better 
feeling. 

“Water!” ejaculated the thirsty and 
unfortunate creature; ‘‘give poor Injin 
water.”’ 

“Ay, water you shall have, if you 
drink the lake dry. Ill just carry you 
down to it, that you may take your fill. 
This is the way, they tell me, with all 
wounded people—water is their greatest 
comfort and delight.”’ 

So saying, Deerslayer raised the Indian 
in his arms, and carried him to the lake. 
Here he first helped him to take an atti- 
tude in which he could appease his burn- 
ing thirst; after which he seated himself 
on a stone, and took the head of his 
wounded adversary in his own lap, and 
endeavored to soothe his anguish in the 
best manner he could. 

‘It would be sinful in me to tell you 
your time hadn’t come, warrior,’’ he com- 
menced, “‘and therefore T’ll not say it. 
You’ve passed the middle age already, 
and, considerin’ the sort of lives ye lead, 
your days have been pretty well filled. 
The principal thing now is, to look for- 
ward to what comes next. Neither red- 
skin, nor pale-face, on the whole, calcu- 
lates much on sleepin’ forever ; but both 
expect to live in another world. Each has 
his gifts, and will be judged by ’em, and, 
I suppose, you’ve thought these matters 
over enough, not to stand in need of sar- 
mons when the trial comes. You’ll find 
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your happy hunting-grounds, if you’ve 
been a just Injin ; if an onjust, you’ll meet 
your desarts in another way. I’ve my 
own idees about these things ; but you’re 
too old and exper’enced to need any ex- 
planations from one as young as I.”’ 

*“Good !”’ ejaculated the Indian, whose 
voice retained its depth even as life ebbed 
away; ‘‘ young head—ole wisdom! ”’ 

“It’s sometimes a consolation, when 
the ind comes, to know them we’ve 
harmed, or tried to harm, forgive us. I 
suppose natur’ seeks this relief, by way of 
getting a pardon on ’arth; as we never 
can know whether he pardons, who is all 
in all, till judgment itself comes. It’s 
soothing to know that any pardon at such 
times ; and that, I conclude, is the secret. 
Now, as for myself, I overlook altogether 
your designs ag’in my life: first, because 
no harm came of ’em; next, because it’s 
your gifts, and natur’ and trainin’, and I 
ought not to have trusted you at all; and, 
finally and chiefly, because I can bear no 
ill-will to a dying man, whether heathen 
or Christian. So put your heart at ease, 
so far as I’m consarned; you know best 
what other matters ought to trouble you, 
or what ought to give you satisfaction in 
so trying a moment.”’ 

It is probable that the Indian had some 
of the fearful glimpses of the unknown 
state of being which God in mercy seems 
at times to afford to all the human race ; 
but they were necessarily in conformity 
with his hahits and prejudices. Like most 
of his people, and like too many of our 
own, he thought more of dying in a way 
to gain applause among those he left than 
to secure a better state of existence here- 
after. While Deerslayer was speaking, 
his mind was a little bewildered, though 
he felt that the intention was good; and 
when he had done, a regret passed over 
his spirit that none of his own tribe were 
present to witness his stoicism, under ex- 
treme bodily suffering, and the firmness 
with which he met hisend. With the high 
innate courtesy that so often distinguishes 
the Indian warrior before he becomes cor- 
rupted by too much intercourse with the 
worst class of the white man, he endeavored 
to express his thankfulness for the other’s 
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good intentions, and te let him understand 
that they were appreciated. 

“Good!” he repeated, for this was an 
English word much used by the savages 
—“good—young head ; young heart, too. 
Old heart tough; no shed tear. Hear 
Indian when he die, and no want to lie— 
what he call him ? ” 

“‘Deerslayer is the name I bear now, 
though the Delawares have said that, 
when I get back from this war-path, I 
shall have a more manly title, provided 
I can ’arn one.”’ 

“That good name for boy—poor name 
for warrior. He get better quick. No 
fear there’’—the savage had strength 
sufficient, under the strong excitement he 
felt, to raise a hand and tap the young 
man on his breast—‘‘ eye sartain—finger 
lightning —aim, death — great warrior 
soon. No Deerslayer—Hawk-eye—Hawk- 
eye—Hawk-eye. Shake hand.” 

Deerslayer—or Hawk-eye, as the youth 
was then first named, for in after years he 
bore the appellation throughout all that 
region—Deerslayer took the hand of the 
savage, whose last breath was drawn in 
that attitude, gazing in admiration at the 
countenance of a stranger who had shown 
so much readiness, skill, and firmness, in 
a scene that was equally trying and novel. 
When the reader remembers it is the high- 
est gratification an Indian can receive to 
see his enemy betray weakness, he will be 
better able to appreciate the conduct 
which had extorted so great a concession 
at such a moment. 

‘His spirit has fled! ’’ said Deerslayer, 
in a suppressed, melancholy voice. ‘‘ Ah’s 
me! Well, to this we must all come, 
sooner or later; and he is happiest, let his 
skin be what color it may, who is best 
fitted to meet it. Here lies the body of 
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ino doubt a brave warrior, and the soul is 
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already flying toward its heaven or hell, 
whether that be a happy hunting-ground, 
or a place scant of game ; regions of glory, 
according to Moravian doctrine, or flames 
of fire! So it happens, too, as regrads 
other matters. Here have old Hutter and 
Hurry Harry got themselves into diffi- 
culty, if they haven’t got themselves into 
torment and death, and all for a bounty 
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that luck offers to me in what many would 
think a lawful and suitable manner. But 
not a farthing of such money shall cross 
my hand. White I was born, and white 
will I die; clinging to the color to the 
last, even though the king’s majesty, his. 
governors, and all his councils, both at 
home and in the colonies, forget from 
what they come, and where they hope to 
go, and all for a little advantage in war- 
fare. No, no—warrior, hand of mine 
shall never molest your scalp, and so your 
soul may rest in peace on the p’int of mak- 
ing a decent appearance, when the body 
comes to join it, in your own land of 
spirits.” 

Deerslayer arose as soon as he had 
spoken. Then he placed the body of the 
dead man in a sitting posture, with its 
back against the little rock, taking the 
necessary care to prevent it from falling 
or in any way settling into an attitude 
that might be thought unseemly by the 
sensitive though wild notions of a savage. 
When this duty was performed, the young 
man stood gazing at the grim countenance 
of his fallen foe in a sort of melancholy 
abstraction. As was his practice, how- 
ever, a habit gained by living so much 
alone in the forest, he then began again to 
give utterance to his thoughts and feelings 
aloud. 

“‘T didn’t wish your life, red-skin,’’ he 
said, “‘but you left me no choice atween 
killing or being killed. Each party acted 
according to his gifts, I suppose, and 
blame can light on neither. You were 
treacherous, according to your natur’ in 
war, and I was a little oversightful, as 
I’m apt to be in trusting others. Well, 
this is my first battle with a human mor- 
tal, though it’s not likely to be the last. 
I have fou’t most of the creatur’s of the 
forest, such as bears, wolves, painters, 
and catamounts, but this is the beginning 
with the red-skins. If I was Injin born, 
now, I might tell of this, or carry in the 
scalp, and boast of the expl’ite afore the 
whole tribe ; or, if my inimy had only been 
even a bear, *twould have been nat’ral 
and proper to let everybody know what 
had happened; but I don’t well see how 
I’m to let even Chingachgook into this 
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secret, so long as it can be done only by 
boasting with a white tongue. And why 
should I wish to boast of it a’ter all? It’s 
slaying a human, although he was a sav- 
age; and how do I know that he was a 
just Injin; and that he has not been taken 
away suddenly to anything but happy 
hunting - grounds? When it’s onsartin 
whether good or evil has been done, the 
wisest thing is not to be boastful—still, I | 
should like Chingachgook to know that I 
haven’t discredited the Delawares or my 
training !”’ 

Part of this was uttered aloud, while 
part was merely muttered between the 
speaker’s teeth; his more confident opin- 
ions enjoying the first advantage, while 
his doubts were expressed in the latter 
mode. Soliloquy and reflection received 
a startling interruption, however, by the 
sudden appearance of a second Indian on 
the lake-shore, a few hundred yards from 
the point. This man, evidently another 
scout, who had probably been drawn to 
the place by the reports of the rifles, broke 
out of the forest with so little caution that 
Deerslayer caught a view of his person 
before he was himself discovered. When 
the latter event did occur, as was the case 
a moment later, the savage gave a loud 
yell, which was answered by a dozen voices 
from different parts of the mountain-side. 
There was no longer any time for delay ; 
in another minute the boat was quitting 
the shore under long and steady sweeps of 
the paddle. 

As soon as Deerslayer believed himself 
to be at a safe distance, he ceased his 
efforts, permitting the little bark to drift, 
while he leisurely. took a survey of the 
state of things. The canoe first sent 
adrift was floating before the air, quite a 
quarter of a mile above him, and a little 
nearer to the shore than he wished, now 
that he knew more of the savages were 
so near at hand. The canoe shoved from 
the point was within a few yards of him, 
he having directed his own course toward 
it on quitting the land. The dead Indian 
lay in grim quiet where he had left him, 
the warrior who had shown himself from 
the forest had already vanished, and the 
woods themselves were as silent and seem- 


Here he first helped him to take an 


attitude in which he coula appease 
his burning thirst.—7he Deerslayer. 
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ingly deserted as the day they came fresh 
from the hands of their great Creator. 
This profound stillness, however, lasted 
but a moment. When time had been 
given to the scouts of the enemy to recon- 
noiter, they burst out of the thicket upon 
the naked point, filling the air with yells 
of fury at discovering the death of their 
companion. These cries were immediately 
succeeded by shouts of delight when they 
reached the body and clustered eagerly 
around it. Deerslayer was a_ sufficient 
adept in the usages of the natives to un- 
derstand the reason of the change. The 
yell was the customary lamentation at 
the loss of a warrior, the shout a sign of 
rejoicing that the conqueror had not been 
able to secure the scalp ; a trophy without 
which a victory is never considered com- 
plete. The distance at which the canoes 
lay probably prevented any attempts to 
injure the conqueror, the American Indian, 
like the panther of his own woods, seldom 
making any effort against his foe unless 
tolerably certain it is under circumstances 
that may be expected to prove effective. 
As the young man had no longer any 
motive to remain near the point, he. pre- 
pared to collect his canoes, in order to tow 
them off to the castle. That nearest was 
soon in tow, when he proceeded in: quest 
of the other, which was all this time float- 
ing up the lake. The eye of Deerslayer 
was no sooner fastened on this last boat 
than it struck him that it was nearer to 
the shore than it would have been had it 
merely followed the course of the gentle 
current of air. He began to suspect the 
influence of some unseen current in the 
water, and he quickened his exertions, in 
order to regain possession of it before it 
could drift in to a dangerous proximity to 
the woods. On getting nearer he thought 
that the canoe had a perceptible motion 
through the water, and as it lay broad- 
side to the air, that this motion was taking 
it toward the land. A few vigorous 
strokes of the paddle carried him still 
nearer, when the mystery was explained. 
Something was evidently in motion on the 
off-side of the canoe, or that which was 
farthest from himself, and closer scrutiny 
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An Indian was lying in the bottom of the 
canoe, and was propelling it slowly but 
certainly to the shore, using: his hand as 
apaddle. Deerslayer understood the whole 
artifice at a glance. A savage had swum 
off to the boat while he was occupied with 
his enemy on the point, got possession, and 
was using these means to urge it to the 
shore. 

Satisfied that the man in the canoe could 
have no arms, Deerslayer did not hesitate 
to dash close alongside of the retiring 
boat, without deeming it necessary to 
raise his own rifle. As soon as the wash 
of the water, which he made in approach- 
ing, became audible to the prostrate sav- 
age, the latter sprang to his feet, and 
uttered an exclamation that proved how 
completely he was taken by surprise. 

“Tf you’ve enj’yed yourself enough in 
that canoe, red-skin,’’? Deerslayer coolly 
observed, stopping his own career in suffi- 
cient time to prevent an absolute collision 
between the two boats—‘‘if you’ve en- 
j’yed yourself enough in that canoe, you’ll 
do a prudent act by taking to the lake 
ag’in. I’m reasonable in these matters, 
and don’t crave your blood, though there’s 
them about that would look upon you 
more as a due-bill for the bounty than a 
human mortal. Take to the lake this 
minute, afore we get to hot words.”’ 

The savage was one of those who did 
not understand a word of English, and he 
was indebted to the gestures of Deer- 
slayer, and to the expression of an eye 
that did not often deceive, for an imper- 
fect comprehension of his meaning. Per- 
haps, too, the sight of the rifle that lay so 
near the hand of the white man quickened 
his decision. At all events, he crouched 
like a tiger about to take his leap, uttered 
a yell, and the next instant his naked 
body disappeared in the water. When he 
arose to take breath, it was at the distance 
of several yards from the canoe, and the 
hasty glance he threw behind him denoted 
how much he feared the arrival of a fatal 
messenger from the rifle of his foe. But 
the young man made no indication of any 
hostile intention. Deliberately securing 
the canoe to the others, he began to pad- 
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Indian reached the land and had shaken 
himself like a spaniel on quitting the water, 
his dreaded enemy was already beyond 
rifle-shot, on his way to the castle. As 
was so much his practice, Deerslayer did 
not fail to soliloquize on what had just 
occurred, while steadily pursuing his 
course toward the point of destination. _ 

«Well, well,’? he commenced, ‘‘’twould 
have been wrong to kill a human mortal 
without an object. Scalps are of no ac- 
count with me, and life is sweet, and 
ought not to be taken mercilessly by them 
that have white gifts. The savage was a 
Mingo, it’s true; and I make no doubt he 
is, and will be as long as he lives, a ra’al 
riptyle and vagabond ; but that’s no rea- 
son I should forget my gifts and color. 
No, no—let him go; if ever we meet ag’in, 
rifle in hand, why then ’twill be seen which 
has the stoutest heart and the quickest 
eye. Hawk-eye! That’s not a bad name 
for a warrior, sounding much more manful 
and valiant than Deerslayer! ’*Twouldn’t 
be a bad title to begin with, and it has 
been fairly ’arned. If *twas Chingach- 
gook, now, he might go home and boast 
of his deeds, and the chief would name 
him Hawk-eye in a minute; but it don’t 
become white blood to brag, and ’tisn’t 
easy to see how the matter can be known 
unless Ido. Well, well—everything is in 
the hands of Providence: this affair as 
well as another ; [’ll trust to that for get- 
ting my desarts in all things.’’ 

Having thus betrayed what might be 
termed his weak spot, the young man 
continued to paddle in silence, making his 
way diligently, and as fast as his tows 
would allow him, toward the castle. By 
this time the sun had not only risen, but 
it had appeared over the eastern moun- 
tains, and was shedding a flood of glorious 
light on this as yet unchristened sheet of 
water. The whole scene was radiant with 
beauty, and no one unaccustomed to the 
ordinary history of the woods would fancy 
it had so lately witnessed incidents so 
ruthless and barbarous. As he approached 
the building of old Hutter, Deerslayer 
thought, or rather felt, that its appear- 
ance was in singular harmony with all the 
rest of the scene. Although nothing had 
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been consulted but strength and security. 
the rude, massive logs, covered with their 
rough bark, the projecting roof, and the 
form, would contribute to render the 
building picturesque in almost any situa- 


tion, while its actual position added nov- 


elty and piquancy to its other points of 
interest. 

When Deerslayer drew nearer to the 
castle, however, objects of interest pre- 
sented themselves that at once eclipsed 
any beauties that might have distin- 
guished the scenery of the lake and the 
site of the singular edifice. Judith and 
Hetty stood on the platform before the 
door, Hurry’s dooryard, awaiting his ap- 
proach with manifest anxiety; the for- 
mer, from time to time, taking a survey 
of his person and of the canoes through 
the old ship’s spy-glass that has been 
already mentioned. Never, probably, did 
this girl seem more brilliantly beautiful 
than at that moment; the flush of anxiety 
and alarm increasing her color to its rich- 
est tints, while the softness of her eyes, 
a charm that even poor Hetty shared 
with her, was deepened by intense con- 
cern. Such, at least, without pausing or 
pretending to analyze motives, or to draw 
any other very nice distinctions between 
cause and effect, were the opinions of the 
young man, as his canoes reached the 
side of the ark, where he carefully fast- 
ened all three before he put his foot on 
the platform. 


——E 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles, 
His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate ; 
His tears pure messengers sent from his heart, 
His heart as far from fraud as heaven from earth.’ 
—SHAKESPEARE, 


NEITHER of the girls spoke as Deer. 
slayer stood before them alone, his coun 
tenance betraying all the apprehension 
he felt on account of the two absent 
members of their party. 

‘Father !’’ Judith at length exclaimed, 
succeeding in uttering the word, as it 
might be by a desperate effort. 

“‘He’s met with misfortune, and there’s 
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no use in concealing it,’? answered Deer- 
slayer, in his direct and simple-minded 
manner. ‘‘He and Hurry are in Mingo 
hands, and Heaven only knows what’s to 
be the tarmination. I’ve got the canoes 
safe, and that’s a consolation, since the 
vagabonds will have to swim for it, or raft 
off, to come near this place. At sunset 
we'll be re-enforced by Chingachgook, if I 
can manage to get him into a canoe; and 
then, I think, we two can answer for the 
ark and the castle, till some of the officers 
in the garrisons hear of this war-path, 
which sooner or later must be the case ; 
when we may look for succor from that 
quarter, if from no other.’’ 

«The officers!’’ exclaimed Judith, im- 
patiently, her color deepening, and her eye 
expressing a lively but passing emotion. 
«“Who thinks or speaks of the heartless 

-gallants now? Weare sufficient of our- 
selves to defend the castle—but what of 
my father and of poor Hurry Harry ?”’ 

«?*Tis natural you should feel this con- 
sarn for your own parent, Judith, and I 
suppose it’s equally so that you should feel 
it for Hurry Harry, too.”’ 

Deerslayer then commenced a succinct 
but clear narrative of all that occurred 
during the night, in no manner concealing 
what had befallen his two companions, or 
his own opinion of what might prove to be 
the consequences. The girls listened with 

_ profound attention, but neither betrayed 
that feminine apprehension and concern 
which would have followed such a commu- 
nication when made to those who were 
less accustomed to the hazards and acci- 
dents of a frontier life. To the surprise 
of Deerslayer, Judith seemed the most 
distressed, Hetty listening eagerly, but 
appearing to brood over the facts in mel- 
ancholy silence, rather than betraying any 
outward signs of feeling. The former’s 
agitation the young man did not fail to 
attribute to the interest she felt in Hurry, 
quite as much as to her filial love, while 
Hetty’s apparent indifference was ascribed 
to that mental darkness which in a meas- 
ure obscured her intellect, and which pos- 
sibly prevented her from foreseeing all the 
consequences. Little was said, however, 
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themselves in making the preparations for 
the morning meal, as they who habitually 
attend to such matters toil on mechanic- 
ally even in the midst of suffering and 
sorrow. The plain but nutritious break- 
fast was taken by all three in somber 
silence. The girls ate little, but Deer- 
slayer gave proof of possessing one 
material requisite of a good soldier, that 
of preserving his appetite in the midst of 
most alarming and embarrassing circum- 
stances. The meal was nearly ended be- 
fore a syllable was uttered ; then, however, 
Judith spoke in the convulsive and hurried 
manner in which feeling breaks through 
restraint, after the latter has become more 
painful than even the betrayal of emotion. 

“Father would have relished this fish !’’ 
she exclaimed; ‘‘ he says the salmon of 
the lakes is almost as good as the salmon 
of the sea.” 

“Your father has been acquainted with 
the sea, they tell me, Judith,’ returned 
the young man, who could not forbear 
throwing a glance of inquiry at the girl; 
for, in common with all who knew Hut- 
ter, he had some curiosity on the subject 
of his early history. ‘‘ Hurry Harry tells 
me he was once a sailor.”’ 

Judith first looked perplexed; then in- 
fluenced by feelings that were novel to her 
in more ways than one, she became sud- 
denly communicative, and seemingly much 
interested in the discourse. 

«‘Tf Hurry knows anything of father’s 
history, I would he had told it to me!” 
she cried, ‘‘Sometimes I think, too, he 
was once a sailor, and then, again, I think 
he was not. If that chest was open, or if 
it could speak, it might let us into his 
whole history. But its fastenings are too 
strong to be broken like packthread.”’ 

Deerslayer turned to the chest in ques- 
tion, and for the first time examined it 
closely. Although discolored, and bear- 
ing proofs of having received much ili 
treatment, he saw that it was of mate- 
rials and workmanship altogether superior 
to anything of the same sort he had ever 
before beheld. The wood was dark, rich, 
and had once been highly polished, though 
the treatment it had received left little 


by either, Judith and her sister busying | gloss on its surface, and various scratches 
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and indentations proved the rough colli- 
sions that it had encountered with sub- 
stances still harder than itself. The 
corners were firmly bound with steel, 
elaborately and richly wrought, while the 
locks, of which it had no less than three, 
and the hinges, were of a fashion and 
workmanship that would have attracted 
attention even in a warehouse of curious 
furniture. This chest was quite large; 
and when Deerslayer arose, and endeav- 
ored to raise an end by its massive handle, 
he found that the weight fully corre- 
sponded with the external appearance. 

‘‘Did you never see that chest opened, 
Judith ?”’ the young man demanded, with 
frontier freedom ; for delicacy on such 
subjects was little felt among the people 
on the verge of civilization, in that age, 
even if it be to-day. 

““Never. Father has never opened it in 
my presence, if he ever opens it at all. No 
one here has ever seen its lid raised, unless 
it be father ; nor do J ever know that he 
has ever seen it.” 

““Now, you’re wrong, Judith,’? Hetty 
’ quietly answered. ‘‘Father has raised 
the lid, and J’ve seen him do it.”’ 

A feeling of manliness kept the mouth 
of Deerslayer shut; for, while he would 
not have hesitated about going far beyond 
what would be thought the bounds of pro- 
priety, in questioning the elder sister, he 
had just scruples about taking what might 
be thought an advantage of the feeble in- 
tellect of the younger. Judith, being under 
no such restraint, however, turned quickly 
to the last speaker, and continued the 
discourse. 

“When and where did you see that 
chest opened, Hetty ?”’ 

“Here, and again and again. Father 
often opens it when you are away, though 
he don’t in the least mind my being by 
and seeing all he does, as well as hearing 
all he says.” 

** And what is it that he does, and what 
does he say? ”’ 

«That I cannot tell you, Judith,’’ re- 
turned the other, in a low but resolute 
voice. ‘Father's secrets are not my 
secrets.”’ 

“Secrets! This is stranger still, Deer- 
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slayer, that father should tell them to 
Hetty and not tell them to me!” 

«‘There’s good reason for that, Judith, 
though you’re not to know it. Father’s 
not here to answer for himself, and [’ll 
say no more about it.”’ 

Judith and Deerslayer looked surprised, 
and, for a minute, the first seemed pained. 
But, suddenly recollecting herself, she 
turned away from her sister, as if in pity 
for her weakness, and addressed the young 
man. 

«“You’ve told but half your story,’’ she 
said, “‘breaking off at that place where 
you went to sleep in the canoe—or rather 
where you rose to listen to the cry of the 
loon. We heard the call of the loons, 
too, and thought their cries might bring 
a storm, though we are little used to tem- 
pests on this lake at this season of the 
year.” 

‘«The winds blow and the tempests howl 
as God pleases ; sometimes at one season, 
and sometimes at another,’’ answered 
Deerslayer; ‘‘and the loons speak ac- 
cordin’ to their natur’. Better would it be 
if men were as honest and frank. After I 
rose to listen to the birds, finding it could 
not be Hurry’s signal, I lay down and 
slept. When the day dawned I was up 
and stirring as usual, and then I went in 
chase of the two canoes, lest the Mingoes 
should lay hands on ’em.’’ 

«You have not told us all, Deerslayer,”’ 
said Judith, earnestly. ‘‘ We heard rifles 
under the eastern mountain; the echoes 
were full and long, and came so soon after 
the reports that the pieces must have 
been fired on or quite near the shore. Our 
ears are used to these signs, and are not 
to be deceived.”’ 

““They’ve done their duty, gal, this 
time ; yes, they’ve done their duty. Rifles 
have been sighted this morning, ay, and 
triggers pulled, too, though not as often 
as they might have been. One warrior 
has gone to his happy hunting-grounds, 
and that’s the whole of it. A man of 
white blood and white gifts is not to be 
expected to boast of his explites, and to 
flourish scalps.’’ 

Judith listened almost breathlessly ; and 
when Deerslayer, in his quiet, modest 
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manner, seemed disposed to quit the sub- 
ject, she rose and, crossing the room, took 
a seat by hisside. The manner of the girl 
had nothing forward about it, though it 
betrayed the quick instinct of a female’s 
affection and the sympathizing kindness 
of a woman’s heart. She even took the 
hard hand of the hunter, and pressed it in 
both her own, unconsciously to herself, 
perhaps, while she looked earnestly and 
even reproachfully into his sunburnt face. 

«You have been fighting the savages, 
Deerslayer, singly and by yourself!’ she 
said. ‘In your wish to take care of us— 
of Hetty—of me, perhaps, you’ve fought 
the enemy bravely, with no eye to encour- 
age your deeds or to witness your fall, 
had it pleased Providence to suffer so great 
a calamity !’’ 

“ve fou’t, Judith; yes I have fou’t 
the inimy, and that, too, for the first time 
in my life. These things must be, and 
they bring with ’em a mixed feelin’ of sor- 
row and triumph. Human natur’ is a 
fightin’ natur’, I suppose, as all nations 
kill in battle, and we must be true to our 
rights and gifts. What has yet been done 
is no great matter, but should Chingach- 
gook come to the rock this evening, as is 
agreed atween us, and I get him off it 
onbeknown to the savages, or, if known to 
them, ag’in their wishes and designs, then 
may we all look to something like warfare, 
afore the Mingoes shall get possession of 
either the castle or the ark, or yourselves.”’ 

«“ Who is this Chingachgook ; from what 
place does he come, and why does he come 
here ?”’ 

“The questions are nat’ral and right, I 
suppose, though the youth has a great 
name already in his own part of the coun- 
try. Chingachgook is a Mohican by blood, 
consorting with the Delawares by usage, 
as is the case with most of his tribe, which 
has long been broken up by the increase 
of our color. He is one of the family of 
the great chiefs, Uncas, his father, having 
been the considerablest warrior and coun- 
selor of his people. Even old Tamenund 
honors Chingachgook, though heis thought 
to be yet too young to lead in war; and 
then the nation is so disparsed and di- 
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has got to be little more than a name. 
Well, this war having commenced in 
’arnest, the Delaware and I rendezvous’d 
an app’intment, to meet this evening at 
sunset on the rendezvous-rock at the foot 
of this very lake, intending to come out on 
our first hostile expedition ag’n the Min- 
goes. Why we come exactly this-a-way 
is our own secret; but thoughtful young 
men on a war-path, as you may suppose, 
do nothing without a calculation and a 
design.”’ 

“A Delaware can have no unfriendly 
intention toward us,”’ said Judith, after a 
moment’s hesitation, ‘‘and we know you 
to be friendly.”’ 

«Treachery is the last crime I hope to 
be accused of,’’ returned Deerslayer, hurt 
at the gleam of distrust that had shot 
through Judith’s mind ; “ and, least of ali, 
treachery to my own color.” 

““No one suspects you, Deerslayer,’’ the 
girl impetuously cried. ‘‘ No—no—your 
honest countenance would be sufficient 
surety for the truth of a thousand hearts ! 
If all men had as honest tongues, and no 
more promised what they did not mean to 
perform, there would be less wrong done 
in the world, and fine feathers and scarlet 
cloaks would not be thought excuses for 
baseness and deception.’’ 

The girl spoke with strong, nay, even 
with convulsed feeling, and her fine eyes, 
usually so soft and alluring, flashed fire as 
she concluded. Deerslayer could not but 
observe this extraordinary emotion ; but, 
with the tact of a courtier, he avoided not 
only any allusion to the circumstance, but 
succeeded in concealing the effect of his 
discovery on himself. Judith gradually 
grew calm again, and, as she was obvi- 
ously anxious to appear to advantage in 
the eyes of the young man, she was soon 
able to renew the conversation as com- 
posedly as if nothing had occurred to dis- 
turb her. 

“T have no right to look into your 
secrets, or the secrets of your friend, 
Deerslayer,’’ she continued, ‘“‘and am 
ready to take all you say on trust. If we 
can really get another male ally to join us 
at this trying moment, it will aid us much ; 


minished that chieftainship among ’em | and I am not without hope that, when the 
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savages find we are able to keep the lake, 
they will offer to give up their prisoners in 
exchange for skins, or at least for the keg 
of powder that we have in the house.” 

The young man had the words ‘scalps ”’ 
and “bounty ”’ on his lips, but a reluctance 
to alarm the feelings of the daughters pre- 
vented him from making the allusion he 
had intended to the probable fate of their 
father. Still, so little was he practiced in 
the arts of deception, that his expressive 
countenance was, of itself, understood by 
the quick-witted Judith, whose intelligence 
had been sharpened by the risks and habits 
of her life. 

“T understand what you mean,’’ she 
continued, hurriedly, “and what you 
would say, but for the fear of hurting me 
—us, I mean; for Hetty loves her father 
quite as well as I do. But this is not as 
we think of Indians. They never scalp an 
unhurt prisoner, but would rather take 
him away alive, unless, indeed, the fierce 
wish for torturing should get the mastery 
of them. I fear nothing for my father’s 
scalp, and little for his life. Could they 
steal on us in the night, we should all 
probably suffer in this way; but men 
taken in open strife are seldom injured ; 
not, at least, until the time of torture 
comes.”’ 

“That’s tradition, I’ll allow, and it’s 
accordin’ to practice—but, Judith, do you 
know the ’ar’nd on which your father and 
Hutter went ag’in the savages ? ”’ 

““T do; and a cruel errand it was! But 
what will you have? Men will be men, 
and some even that flaunt in their gold 
and silver, and carry the king’s commis- 
sion in their pockets, are not guiltless of 
equal cruelty.’? Judith’s eye again flashed, 
but by a desperate struggle she resumed 
her composure. ‘‘I get warm when I 
think of all the wrong that men do,’’ she 
added, affecting to smile, an effort in 
which she only succeeded indifferently 
well. ‘‘ All this is silly. What is done is 
done, and it cannot be mended by com- 
plaints. But the Indians think so little of 
the shedding of blood, and value men so 
much for the boldness of their undertak- 
ings, that, did they know the business on 
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more likely to honor than to injure them 
forut.77 

«Hor a time, Judith; yes, I allow that, 
for a time. But when the feelin’ dies 
away, then will come the love of revenge. 
We must indivor, Chingachgook and I, 
we must indivor to see what we can do 
to get Hurry and your father free; for the 
Mingoes will, no doubt, hover about this 
lake some days, in order to make the most 
of their success.”’ 

“You think this Delaware can be de- 
pended on, Deerslayer?’’ demanded the 
girl, thoughtfully. 

‘As much as I can myself. 
you do not suspect me, Judith ?”’ 

“ You!’ taking his hand again, and 
pressing it between her own with a warmth 
that might have awakened the vanity of 
one less simple-minded and more disposed 
to dwell on his own good qualities, “I 
would as soon suspect a brother! I have 
known you but a day, Deerslayer, but it 
has awakened the confidence of a year. 
Your name, however, is not unknown to 
me; for the gallants of the garrison fre- 
quently speak of the lessons you have 
given them in hunting, and all proclaim 
your honesty.”’ 

“Do they ever talk of the shooting, 
gal?’’ inquired the other, eagerly, after, 
however, laughing in asilent but heartfelt 
manner. ‘‘ Do they ever talk of the shoot- 
ing? I want to hear nothing about my 
own, for if that isn’t sartified to by this 
time, in all these parts, there’s little use 
in being skillfuland sure; but what do the 
officers say of their own—yes, what do 
they say of their own? Arms, as they 
call it, is their trade, and yet there’s some 
among ’em that know very little how to 
use: ’em |”? 

“Such, I hope, will not be the case with 
your friend Chingachgook, as you call him 
—what is the English of his IJndian 
name ?”’ 

‘Big Sarpent—so called for his wisdom 
and cunning. Uncas is his ra’al name— 
all his family being called Uncas, until 
they get a title that has been ’arned by 
deeds.”’ 

“Tfhe has all this wisdom, we may ex- 
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business in this part of the country should 
prevent him from serving us.”’ 

“T see no great harm in telling you his 
ar’n’d, a’ ter all, and, as you may find 
means to help us, I will let you and Hetty 
into the whole matter, trusting that you’ll 
keep the secret as if it was your own. 
You must know that Chingachgook is a 
comely Injun, and is much looked upon 
and admired by the young women of his 
tribe, both on account of his family and 
on account of himself. Now there is a 
chief that has a daughter called Wah- 
ta !-Wah, which is intarpreted into Hist- 
oh! Hist, in the English tongue, the 
‘rarest gal among the Delawares, and 
the one most sought a’ter and craved 
for a wife by all the young warriors of 
the nation. Well, Chingachgook, among 
others, took a fancy to Wah-ta !-Wah, 
and Wah-ta!-Wah took a fancy to him. 
Here Deerslayer paused an instant; for, 
as he got thus far in his tale, Hetty 
Hutter arose, approached, and stood at- 
tentive at his knee, as a child draws near 
to listen to the legends of its mother. 
“Yes, he fancied her, and she fancied 
him,’’ resumed Deerslayer, casting a 
friendly and approving glance at the inno- 
cent and interested girl; ‘‘and when that 
is the case, and all the elders are agreed, 
it does not often happen that the young 
couple keep apart. Chingachgook couldn’t 
well carry off such a prize without mak- 
ing inimies among them that wanted 
her as much as he did himself. A sartain 
Briarthorn, as we call him in English, or 
Yocommon, as he is tarmed in Injin, took 
it most to heart, and we mistrust him of 
having a hand in all that followed. Wah- 
ta !|-Wah went with her father and mother 
two moons ago to fish salmon on the west- 
ern streams, where it is agreed by all in 
these parts that fish most abounds, and 
while thus empl’y’d the gal vanished. For 
several weeks we could get no tidings of 
her; but here, ten days since, a runner 
that came through the Delaware country 
brought us a message by which we l’arn 
that Wah-ta!-Wah was stolen from her 
people—we think, but do not know it, by 
Briarthorn’s sarcumventions—and_ that 
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adopted her, and wanted her to marry a 
young Mingo. The message said that the 
party intended to hunt and forage through 
this region for a month or two, afore it 
went back into the Canadas, and that if 
we could contrive to get on a scent in this 
quarter, something might turn up that 
would lead to our getting the maiden 
off.’’ 

** And how does that concern you, Deer- 
slayer ?”? demanded Judith, a little anx- 
lously. 

*‘It consarns me, as all things that 
touches a fri’nd consarns a fri’nd. I’m 
here as Chingachgook’s aid and helper, 
and if we can get the young maiden he 
likes back ag’in it will give me almost as 
much pleasure as if I had got back my 
own sweetheart.”’ 

** And where, then, is your sweetheart, 
Deerslayer ? ”’ 

“‘She’s in the forest, Judith—hanging 
from the boughs of the trees, in a soft 
rain—in the dew on the open grass—the 
clouds that float about in the blue heavens 
—the birds that sing in the woods—the 
sweet springs where I slake my thirst— 
and in all the other glorious gifts that 
come from God’s providence !”’ 

“You mean that, as yet, you’ve never 
loved one of my sex, but love best your 
haunts and your own manner of life ? ”’ 
‘‘That’s it—that’s just it. I am white 
have a white heart, and can’t, in reason, 
love ared-skinned maiden, who must have 
a red-skin heart and feelin’s. No, no, I’m 
sound enough in them partic’lars, and 
hope to remain so, at least till this war is 
over. I find my time too much taken up 
with Chingachgook’s affairs to wish to 
have one of my own on my hands afore 
that is settled.” 

«The girl that finally wins you, Deer- 
slayer, will at least win an honest heart 
—one without treachery or guile; and 
that will be a victory that most of her sex 
ought to envy.” 

As Judith uttered this, her beautiful 
face had a resentful frown on it; while a 
bitter smile lingered around a mouth that 
no derangement of the muscles could ren- 
der anything but handsoine. Her com- 


she was now with the inimy, who had |panion observed the change, and though 
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little skilled in the workings of the female | and, as dead trees were to be found in 
heart, he had sufficient native delicacy to ; abundance near the water, did the sava- 


understand that it might be well to drop 
the subject. 

As the hour when Chingachgook was 
expected still remained distant, Deerslayer 
had time enough to examine into the state 
of the defenses, and to make such addi- 
tional arrangements as were in his power 
and the exigency of the moment seemed 
to require. The experience and foresight 
of Hutter had left little to be done in those 
particulars ; still, several precautions sug- 
gested themselves to the young man, who 
may be said to have studied the art of 
frontier warfare through the traditions 
and legends of the people among whom he 
had so long lived. The distance between 
the castle and the nearest point on the 
shore prevented any apprehension on the 
subject of rifle bullets thrown from the 
land. The house was within musket-shot 
in one sense, it was true, but aim was en- 
tirely out of the question, and even Judith 
professed a perfect disregard of any dan- 
ger from that source. So long, then, as 
the party remained in possession of the 
fortress they were safe, unless their assail- 
ants could find the means to come off and 
carry it by fire or storm; or by some of 
the devices of Indian cunning and Indian 
treachery. Against the first source of 
danger Hutter had made ample provision, 
and the building itself, the bark roof ex- 
cepted, was not very combustible. The 
floor was scuttled in several places, and 
buckets provided with ropes were in daily 
use, in readiness for any such emergency. 
One of the girls could easily extinguish 
any fire that might be lighted, provided it 
had not time to make much headway. 
Judith, who appeared to understand all 
her father’s schemes of defense, and who 
had the spirit to take no unimportant 
share in the execution of them, explained 
all these details to the young man, who 
was thus saved much time and labor in 
making his investigations. 

Little was to be apprehended during 
the day. In possession of the canoes and 
of the ark, no other vessel was to be found 
on the lake. Nevertheless, Deerslayer 


ges seriously contemplate the risk of an 
assault, it would not be a very difficult 
matter to find the necessary means. The 
Gelebrated American ax, a tool that is 
quite unrivaled in its way, was then not 
very extensively known, and the savages 
were far from expert in the use of its 
hatchet -like substitute; still they had 
sufficient practice in crossing streams by 
this mode to render it certain they would 
construct a raft, should they deem it ex- 
pedient to expose themselves to the risks 
of an assault. The death of their warrior 
might prove a sufficient incentive, or 
might act as a caution; but Deerslayer 
thought it more than possible that the 
succeeding night would bring matters to 
a crisis, and in this precise way. This im- 
pression caused him to wish ardently for 
the presence and succor of his Mohican 
friend, and to look forward to the ap- 
proach of sunset with an increasing 
anxiety. 

As the day advanced, the, party in the 
castle matured their plans and made their 
preparations. Judith was active, and 
seemed to find pleasure in consulting and 
advising with her new acquaintance, whose 
indifference to danger, manly devotion to 
herself and sister, guilelessness of manner, 
and truth of feeling, had won rapidly on 
both her imagination and her affections. 
Although the hours appeared long in some 
respects to Deerslayer, Judith did not find 
them so, and, when the sun began to de- 
scend toward the pine-clad summits of the 
western hills, she felt and expressed her 
surprise that the day should so soon be 
drawing to a close. On the other hand, 
Hetty was moody and silent. She was 
never loquacious, or, if she occasionally 
became communicative, it was under the 
influence of some temporary excitement 
that served to arouse her unsophisticated 
mind; but, for hours at a time, in the 
course of this all-important day, she 
seemed to have absolutely lost the use of 
her tongue. Nor did apprehension on ac- 
count of her father materially affect the 
manner of either sister. Neither appeared 


well knew that a raft was soon made, | seriously to dread any evil greater than 
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captivity, and once or twice, when Hetty 
did speak, she intimated the expectation 
that Hutter would find the means to 
liberate himself. Although Judith was 
less sanguine on this head, she too be- 
trayed the hope that propositions for a 
ransom would come when the Indians dis- 
covered that the castle set their expedients 
and artifices at defiance. Deerslayer, how- 
ever, treated these passing suggestions as 
the ill-digested fancies of girls, making his 
own arrangements as steadily, and brood- 
ing over the future as seriously, as if they 
had never fallen from their lips. 

At length the hour arrived when it 
became necessary to proceed to the place 
of rendezvous appointed with the Mohican, 
or Delaware, as Chingachgook was more 
commonly called. As the plan had been 
matured by Deerslayer, and fully commu- 
nicated to his companions, all three set 
about its execution in concert and intelli- 
gently. Hetty passed into the ark, and 
fastening two of the canoes together she 
entered one and paddled up to a sort of 
gateway in the palisadoes that surrounded 
the building, through which she carried 
both, securing them beneath the house by 
chains that were fastened within the build- 
ing. These palisadoes were trunks of trees 
driven firmby into the mud, and served the 
double purpose of a small inclosure that 
was intended to be used in this very man- 
ner, and to keep any enemy that might 
approach in boats at arm’s-length. Ca- 
noes thus docked were, in a measure, hid 
from sight, and, as the gate was properly 
barred and fastened, it would not be an 
easy task to remove them even in the 
event of their being seen. Previously, 
however, to closing the gate, Judith also 
entered within the inclosure with the third 
canoe, leaving Deerslayer busy in securing 
the door and windows inside the building 
over her head. As everything was mas- 
sive and strong, and small saplings were 
used as bars, it would have been the work 
of an hour or two to break into the build- 
ing when Deerslayer had ended his task, 
even allowing the assailants the use of any 
tools but the ax, and to be unresisted. 
This attention to security arose from Hut- 


ter’s having been robbed once or twice by | 


the lawless whites of the frontiers during 
some of his many absences from home. 

As soon as all was fast in the inside of 
the dwelling, Deerslayer appeared at a 
trap, from which he descended into the 
canoe of Judith. When this was done he 
fastened the door with a massive staple 
and stout padlock. Hetty was then re- 
ceived in the canoe, which was shoved out- 
side of the palisadoes. The next precau- 
tion was to fasten the gate, and the keys 
were carried into the ark. The three were 
now fastened out of the dwelling, which 
could only be entered by violence, or by 
following the course taken by the young 
man in quitting it. 

The glass had been brought outside as 
a preliminary step, and Deerslayer next 
took a careful survey of the entire shore 
of the lake as far as his own position 
would allow. Not a living thing was visi- 
ble, a few birds excepted, and even the 
last fluttered about in the shades of the 
trees, as if unwilling to encounter the 
heat of a sultry afternoon. All the near- 
est points, in particular, were subjected 
to severe scrutiny, in order to make cer- 
tain that no raft was in preparation ; 
the result everywhere giving the same 
picture of calm solitude. A few words 
will explain the greatest embarrassment 
belonging to the situation of our party. 
Exposed themselves to the observation of 
any watchful eyes, the movements of their 
enemies were concealed by the drapery of 
a dense forest. While the imagination 
would be very apt to people the latter 
with more warriors than it really con- 
tained, their own weakness must be too 
apparent to all who might chance to cast 
a glance in their direction. 

«‘ Nothing is stirring, hows’ever,”’ ex- 
claimed Deerslayer, as he finally lowered 
the glass and prepared to enter the ark; 
“if the vagabonds do harbor mischief in 
their minds, they are too cunning to let it 
be seen; it’s true, a raft may be in prep- 
aration in the woods, but it has not yet 
been brought down to the lake. They 
can’t guess that we are about to quit the 
castle, and, if they did, they’ve no means 
of knowing where we intend to go.”’ 

‘‘This is so true, Deerslayer,’’ returned 
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Judith, ‘‘that now all is ready, we may 
proceed at once, boldly and without the 
fear of being followed—else we shall be 
behind our time.”’ 

“¢No—no—the matter needs manage- 
ment—for, though the savages are in the 
dark as to Chingachgook and the rock, 
they’ve eyes and legs, and will see in 
what direction we steer, and will be sar- 
tain to follow us. I shall strive to baffle 
’em, hows’ever, by heading the scow in 
all manner of ways, first in one quarter 
and then in another, until they get to be 
a-leg-weary, and tired of tramping a’ter 
us.” 

So far as it was in his power, Deerslayer 
was as good as his word. In less than 
five minutes after this speech was made 
the whole party was in the ark and in 
motion. There was a gentle breeze from 
the north, and boldly hoisting the sail, the 
young man laid the head of the unwieldy 
craft in such a direction as, after making 
a liberal but necessary allowance for lee- 
way, would have brought it ashore a 
couple of miles down the lake, and on its 
eastern side. The sailing of the ark was 
never very swift, though floating as it did 
on the surface, it was not difficult to get it 
in motion, or to urge it along over the 
water at the rate of some three or four 
miles in the hour. The distance between 
the castle and the rock was a little more 
than two leagues. Knowing the punctu- 
ality of an Indian, Deerslayer had made 
his calculations closely, and had given 
himself a little more time than was neces- 
sary to reach the place of rendezvous, 
with a view to delay, or press his arrival, 
as might prove most expedient. When he 
hoisted the sail, the sun lay above the 
western hills, at an elevation that prom- 
ised rather more than two hours of day ; 
and a few minutes satisfied him that the 
progress of the scow was such as to equal 
his expectations. 

It was a glorious June afternoon, and 
never did that solitary sheet of water seem 
less like an arena of strife and bloodshed. 
The light air scarce descended as low as 
the bed of the lake, hovering over it as if 
unwilling to disturb its deep tranquillity, 
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the forests appeared to be slumbering in 
the sun, and a few piles of fleecy clouds 
had lain for hours along the northern hori- 
zon like fixtures in the atmosphere, placed 
there purely to embellish the scene. A 
few aquatic fowls occasionally skimmed 
along the water, and a single raven was 
visible, sailing high above the trees, and 
keeping a watchful eye on the forest be- 
neath him, in order to detect anything 
having life that the mysterious woods 
might offer as prey. 

The reader will probably have observed 
that, amid the frankness and abruptness 
of manner which marked the frontier habits 
of Judith, her language was superior to 
that used by her male companions, her 
own father included. The difference ex- 
tended as well to pronunciation as to the 
choice of words and phrases. Perhaps 
nothing so soon betrays the education and 
association as the modes of speech; and 
few accomplishments so much aid the 
charm of female beauty as a graceful and 
even utterance, while nothing so soon pro- 
duces the disenchantment that necessarily 
follows a discrepancy between appearance 
and manner as a mean intonation of voice, 
or a vulgar use of words. Judith and her 
sister were marked exceptions to all the 
girls of their class along that whole front- 
ier; the officers of the nearest garrison 
having often flattered the former with the 
belief that few ladies of the towns acquit- 
ted themselves better than herself in this 
important particular. This was far from 
being literally true, but it was sufficiently 
near the fact to give birth to the compli- 
ment. The girls were indebted to their 
mother for this proficiency, having acquired 
from her, in childhood, an advantage that 
no subsequent study or labor can give 
without a drawback if neglected beyond 
the earlier periods of life. Who that 
mother was, or rather had been, no one 
but Hutter knew. She had now been dead 
two summers, and, as was stated by Hurry, 
she had been buried in the lake; whether 
in indulgence of a prejudice, or from a re- 
luctance to take the trouble to dig her 
grave, had frequently been a matter of 
discussion between the rude beings of that 


or to ruffle its mirror-like surface, Even | region. Judith had never visited the spot, 
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but Hetty was present at the interment, 
and she often paddled a canoe, about sun- 
set, or by the light of the moon, to the 
place, and gazed down into the limpid 
water, in the hope of being able to catch a 
glimpse of a form that she had so tenderly 
loved from infancy to the sad hour of their 
parting. 

“Must we reach the rock exactly at the 
moment the sun sets?’’ Judith demanded 
of the young man, as they stood near each 
other, Deerslayer holding the steering oar, 
and she working with a needle at some 
ornament of dress that much exceeded her 
station in life, and was altogether a novelty 
inthewoods. ‘* Willa few minutes, sooner 
or later, alter the matter? It will be very 
hazardous to remain long as near the 
shore as that rock.”’ 

“That’s it, Judith; that’s the very diffi- 
culty! The rock’s within p’int blank for 
a shot-gun, and ’twill never do to hover 
about it too close and too long. When 
you have to deal with an Injin, you must 
calculate and manage, for a red natur’ 
dearly likes sarcumvention. Now, you 
see, Judith, that I do not steer toward the 
rock at all, but here to the eastward of it, 
whereby the savages will be tramping off 
in that direction and get their legs a-wea- 
ried, and all for no advantage.’’ 

“You think, then, they see us, and 
watch our movements, Deerslayer? I 
was in hopes they might have fallne 
back into the woods, and left us to our- 
selves for a few hours.”’ 

“That’s altogether a woman’s consait. 
There’s no let-up in an Injin’s watchful- 
ness when he’s on a war-path; and eyes 
are on us at this minute, though the lake 
presarves us. We must draw near the 
rock on a calculation, and indivor to get 
the miscreants on a false scent. The Min- 
goes have good noses, they tell me; but a 
white man’s reason ought always to equal- 
ize their instinct.”’ 

Judith now entered into a desultory dis- 
course with Deerslayer, in which the girl 
betrayed her growing interest in the 
young man; an interest that his simplic- 
ity of mind and her decision of character, 
sustained as it was by the consciousness 
awakened by the consideration her per- 


sonal charms so universally produced, ren- 
dered her less anxious to conceal than 
might otherwise have been the case. She 
was scarcely forward in her manner, 
though there was sometimes a freedom in 
her glances that it required all the aid of 
her exceeding beauty to prevent from 
awakening suspicions unfavorable to her 
discretion, if not to her morals. With 
Deerslayer, however, these glances were 
rendered less obnoxious to so unpleasant 
a construction ; for she seldom looked at 
him, without discovering much of the sin- 
cerity and nature that accompany the pur- 
est emotions of woman. It was a little 
remarkable that, as his captivity length- 
ened, neither of the girls manifested any 
great concern for her father; but, as has 
been said already, their habits gave them 
confidence, and they looked forward to his 
liberation, by means of a ransom, with a 
confidence that might, in a great degree, 
account for their apparent indifference. 
Once before, Hutter had been in the hands 
of the Iroquois, and a few skins had read- 
ily effected his release. This event, how- 
ever, unknown to the sisters, had occurred 
in a time of peace between England and 
France, and when the savages were re- 
strained, instead of being encouraged to 
commit their excesses, by the policy of the 
different colonial governments. 

While Judith was loquacious and Ca- 
ressing in her manner, Hetty remained 
thoughtful and silent. Once, indeed, she 
drew near to Deerslayer, and questioned 
him a little closely as to his intentions, as 
well as concerning the mode of effecting 
his purpose; but her wish to converse 
went no further. As soon as her simple 
queries were answered —and answered 
they all were in the fullest and kindest 
manner—she withdrew to her seat, and 
continued to work on a coarse garment 
that she was making for her father, some- 
times humming a low melancholy air, and 
frequently sighing. 

In this manner the time passed away ; 
and when the sun was beginning to glow 
behind the fringe of pines that bounded 
the western hill, or about twenty minutes 
before it actually set, the ark was nearly 


[as low as the point where Hutter and 
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Hurry had been made prisoners. By 
steering first to one side of the lake and 
then to the other, Deerslayer managed to 
create an uncertainty as to his object; 
and doubtless the savages, who were un- 
questionably watching his movements, 
were led to believe that his aim was to 
communicate with them at or near this 
spot, and would hasten in that direction, 
in order to be in readiness to profit by cir- 
cumstances. This artifice was well man- 
aged, since the sweep of the bay, the 
curvature of the lake, and the low, marshy 
land that intervened, would probably al- 
low the ark to reach the rock before its 
pursuers, if really collected near the point, 
could have time to make the circuit that 
would be required to get there by land. 
With a view to aid this deception, Deer- 
slayer stood as near the western shore as 
was at all prudent, and then, causing 
Judith and Hetty to enter the house, or 
cabin, and crouching himself so as to con- 
ceal his person by the frame of the scow, 
he suddenly threw the head of the latter 
round, and began to make the best of his 
way toward the outlet. Favored by an 
increase in the wind, the progress of the 
ark was such as to promise the complete 
success of this plan, though the crab-like 
movement of the craft compelied the 
helmsman to keep its head looking in a 
direction very different from that in which 
it was actually moving. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“Yet art thou prodigal of smiles— 
Smiles sweeter than thy frowns are stern 3 
Earth sends from all her thousand isles, 
A shout at thy return. 
The glory that comes down from thee 
Bathes, in deep joy, the land and sea.” 
—THE SKIES. 


It may assist the reader in understand- 
ing the events we are about to record, if 
he has a rapidly sketched picture of the 
scene placed before his eyes at a single 
view. It will be remembered that the 
lake was an irregularly shaped basin, of 
an outline that, in the main, was oval, but 
with bays and points to relieve its for- 
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face of this beautiful sheet of water was 
now glittering like a gem in the last rays 
of the evening sun, and the setting of the 
whole—hills clothed in the richest forest 
verdure — was lighted up with a sort of 
radiant smile that is best described in the 
beautiful lines we have placed at the head 
of the chapter. As the banks, with few 
exceptions, rose abruptly from the water, 
even where the mountain did not imme- 
diately bound the view, there was a nearly 
unbroken fringe of leaves overhanging 
the placid lake—the trees starting out of 
the acclivities, inclining to the light, until 
in many instances they extended their 
long limbs and straight trunks some forty 
or fifty feet beyond the line of the perpen- 
dicular. In these cases we allude only to 
the giants of the forest—pines of a hun- 
dred or a hundred and fifty feet in height 
—for, of the smaller growth, very many 
inclined so far as to steep their lower 
branches in the water. 

In the position in which the ark had 
now got, the castle was concealed from 
view by the projection of a point, as 
indeed was the northern extremity of 
the lake itself. A respectable moun- 
tain, forest-clad, and rounded like all 
the rest, limited the view in that direc- 
tion, stretching immediately across the 
whole of the fair scene, with the ex 
ception of a deep bay that passed its 
western end, lengthening the basin for 
more than a mile. The manner in 
which the water flowed out of the lake. 
beneath the leafy arches of the trees that 
lined the sides of the stream, has already 
been mentioned, and it has also been said 
that the rock, which was a favorite place 
of rendezvous throughout all that region, 
and where Deerslayer now expected to 
meet his friend, stood near this outlet, and 
at no great distance from the shore. It 
was a large, isolated stone that rested on 
the bottom of the lake, apparently left 
there when the waters tore away the 
earth from around it, in forcing for them- 
selves a passage down the river, and 
which had obtained its shape from the 
action of the elements during the slow 
progress of centuries. The height of this 
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has been said, its shape was not unlike that 
which is usually given to beehives or to a 
hay-cock. The latter, indeed, gives the 
best idea not only of its form but of its 
dimensions. It stood, and still stands— 
for we are writing of real scenes—within 
fifty feet of the bank, and in water that 
was only two feet in depth, though there 
were seasons in which its rounded apex, if 
such a term can properly be used, was 
covered by the lake. Many of the trees 
stretched so far forward as almost to blend 
the rock with the shore, when seen from a 
little distance ; and one tall pine in partic- 
ular overhung it in a way to form a noble 
and appropriate canopy to a seat that had 
held many a forest chieftain, during the 
long succession of unknown ages, in which 
America and all it contained existed apart, 
in mysterious solitude, a world by itself ; 
equally without a familiar history, and 
without an origin that the annals of man 
can reach. 

When distant some two or three hun- 
dred feet from the shore Deerslayer took 
in his sail, and he dropped his grapnel as 
soon as he found the ark had drifted in a 
line that was directly to windward of the 
rock. The motion of the scow was then 
checked, when it was brought head to 
wind by the action of the breeze. As soon 
as this was done, Deerslayer ‘‘paid out 
line,’? and suffered the vessel to ‘set 
down ”’ upon the rock, as fast as the light 
air would force it to leeward. Floating en- 
tirely on the surface, this was soon effected, 
and the young man checked the drift when 
he was told that the stern of the scow was 
within fifteen or eighteen feet of the desired 
spot. 

In executing this maneuver, Deerslayer 
had ‘proceeded promptly ; for while he did 
not in the least doubt that he was both 
watched and followed by the foe, he be- 
lieved he had distracted their movements 
by the apparent uncertainty of his own, 
and he knew they could have no means of 
ascertaining that the rock was his aim, 
unless, indeed, one of the prisoners had 
betrayed him; a chance so improbable in 
itself as to give himnoconcern. Notwith- 
standing the celerity and decision of his 
movements, he did not, however, venture 
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so near the shore without taking due pre- 
cautions to effect a retreat in the event of 
its becoming necessary. He held the line 
in his hand, and Judith was stationed at a 
loop on the side of the cabin next the 
shore, where she could watch the beach 
and the rocks, and give timely notice of 
the approach of either friend orfoe. Hetty 
was also placed on the watch, but it was 
to keep the trees overhead in view, lest 
some enemy might ascend one, and, by 
completely commanding the interior of the 
scow, render the defenses of the hut or 
cabin useless. , 

The sun had disappeared from the lake 
and valley when Deerslayer checked the 
ark in the manner mentioned. Still it 
wanted a few minutes to the true sunset, 
and he knew Indian punctuality too well 
to anticipate any unmanly haste in his 
friend. The great question was, whether, 
surrounded by enemies as he was known 
to be, he had escaped their toils. The 
occurrences of the last twenty-four hours 
must be a secret to him, and, like himself, 
Chingachgook was yet young on a war- 
path. It was true, he came prepared to 
encounter the party that withheld his 
promised bride, but he had no means of 
ascertaining the extent of the danger he 
ran, or the precise position occupied by 
either friends or foes. In a word, the 
trained sagacity and the untiring caution 
of an Indian were all he had to rely on 
amid the critical risks he unavoidably ran. 

“Is the rock empty, Judith ?’’ inquired 
Deerslayer, as soon as he had checked the 
drift of the ark, deeming it imprudent to 
venture unnecessarily near the shore. ‘Is 
anything to be seen of the Delaware 
chief ?”’ 

‘Nothing, Deerslayer. Neither rock, 

shore, tree, nor lake, seems to have ever 
held a human form.”’ 
«Keep close, Judith—keep close, Hetty 
a rifle has a prying eye, a nimble foot, 
and a desperate fatal tongue. Keep close, 
then, but keep up actyve looks, and be on 
the alart. *Twould grieve me to the heart 
did any harm befall either of you.”’ 

“And you, Deerslayer !’’ exclaimed 
Judith, turning her handsome face from 
the loop, to bestow a gracious and grate- 
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ful look on the young man; ‘“‘do you 
‘keep close,’ and have a proper care that 
the savages do not catch a glimpse of 
you! A bullet might be as fatal to you 
as to one of us; and the blow that you 
felt would be felt by all.”’ 

“‘No fear of me, Judith—no fear of me, 
my good gal. Do not look this-a-way, 
although you look so pleasant and comely, 
but keep your eyes on the rock, and the 
shore, and the——’’ 

Deerslayer was interrupted by a slight 
exclamation from the girl, who, in obedi- 
ence to his hurried gestures, as much as 
in obedience to his words, had immedi- 
ately bent her looks again in the opposite 
direction. 

“What is’t? what is’t, Judith?” he 
hastily demanded. ‘‘Is anything to be 
seen ?”’ 

“There is aman on the rock! an Indian 

warrior in his paint, and armed !”’ 
| © Where does he wear his hawk’s feath- 
er?’’ eagerly added Deerslayer, relaxing 
his hold of the line, in readiness to drift 
nearer to the place of rendezvous. “Is it 
fast to the war-lock, or does he carry it 
above the left ear ?”’ 

«<°Tis aS you say, above the left ear; 
he smiles, too, and mutters the word 
‘Mohican.’ ” 

“‘God be praised, ’tis the Sarpent at 
last !’? exclaimed the young man, suffer- 
ing the line to slip through his hands, 
until, hearing a light bound in the other 
end of the craft, he instantly checked the 
rope, and began to haul it in again, un- 
der the assurance that his object was 
effected. 

At that moment the door of the cabin 
was opened hastily, and a warrior, dart- 
ing through the little room, stood at 
Deerslayer’s side, simply uttering the ex- 
clamation ‘“‘Hugh!’”’ At the next instant 
Judith and Hetty shrieked, and the air 
was filled with the yell of twenty savages, 
who came leaping through the branches 
down the bank, some actually falling head- 
long into the water in their haste. 

‘«¢ Pull, Deerslayer,’’ cried Judith, hastily 
barring the door, in order to prevent an 
inroad by the passage through which the 
Delaware had just entered ; ‘‘ pull for life 
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and death—the lake is full of savages 
wading after us!” 

The young men—for Chingachgook im- 
mediately came to his friend’s assistance— 
needed no second bidding, but they applied 
themselves to their task in a way that 
showed how urgent they deemed the oc- 
casion. The great difficulty was in sud- 
denly overcoming the vis inertice of so 
large a mass; for, once in motion, it was 
easy to cause the scow to skim the water 
with all the necessary speed. 

«Pull, Deerslayer, for Heaven’s sake !”’ 
cried Judith again at the loop. ‘‘ These 
wretches rush into the water like hounds 
following their prey! Ah!—the scow 
moves! and now the water deepens to the 
arm-pits of the foremost; still they rush 
forward, and will seize the ark! ’’ 

A slight scream, and then a joyous 
laugh followed from the girl; the first 
produced by a desperate effort of their 
pursuers, and the last by its failure; the 
scow, which had now got fairly in motion, 
glided ahead into deep water with a veloc- 
ity that set the designs of their enemies 
at naught. As the two men were pre- 
vented by the position of the cabin from 
seeing what passed astern, they were com- 
pelled to inquire of the girls into the state 
of the chase. 

«What now, Judith ? what next? Do 
the Mingoes still follow, or are we quit of 
’em for the present?’’ demanded Deer- 
slayer, when he felt the rope yielding, as if 
the scow was going fast ahead, and heard 
the scream and the laugh of the girl al- 
most in the same breath. 

““They have vanished !—one, the last, 
is just burying himself in the bushes of the 
bank—there, he has disappeared in the 
shadows of the trees! You have got your 
friend, and we are all safe! ”’ 

The two men now made another great 
effort, pulled the ark up swiftly to the 
grapnel, tripped it, and when the scow had 
shot some distance, and lost its way, they 
let the anchor drop again; then, for the 
first time since their meeting, they ceased 
their efforts. As the floating-house now 
lay several hundred feet from the shore, 
and offered a complete protection against 
bullets, there was no longer any 
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danger, 
exertion. 

The manner in which the two friends 
now recognized each other was_ highly 
characteristic. Chingachgook, a noble, 
tall, handsome, and athletic young Indian 
warrior first examined his rifle with care, 
opening the pan to make sure the priming 
was not wet; and assured of this impor- 
tant fact, he next cast furtive but observ- 
ant glances around him at the strange 
habitation and at the two girls; still he 
spoke not, and most ofall did he avoid the 
betrayal of a womanish curiosity by ask- 
ing questions. 

“Judith and Hetty,’ said Deerslayer, 
with an untaught, natural courtesy, ‘‘ this 
is the Mohican chief of whom you’ve heard 
me speak; Chingachgook, as he is called, 
which signifies the Big Sarpent ; so named 
for his wisdom, and prudence, and cun- 
ning; my ’arliest and latest friend. I 
know’d it must be he, by the hawk’s 
feather over the left ear, most other war- 
riors wearing ’em on the war-lock.’’ 

As Deerslayer ceased speaking he 
laughed heartily, excited more perhaps 
by the delight of having got his friend 
safe at his side, under circumstances so 
trying, than by any conceit that happened 
to cross his fancy, and exhibiting this out- 
breaking of a feeling in amanner that was 
a little remarkable, since his merriment 
was not accompanied by any noise. Al- 
though Chingachgook both understood 
and spoke English, he was unwilling to 
communicate his thoughts in it, like most 
Indians; and when he had met Judith’s 
cordial shake of the hand, and Hetty’s 
milder salute, in the courteous manner 
that became a chief, he turned away, ap- 
parently to await the moment when it 
might suit his friend to enter into an ex- 
planation of his future intentions, and to 
give a narrative of what had passed since 
their separation. The other understood 
his meaning, and discovered his own mode 
of reasoning in the matter by addressing 
the girls. 

«‘This wind will soon die away alto- 
gether, now the sun is down,”’ he said, 
«and there is no need of rowing ag”’in it. 
In half an hour or so, it will either be a 


or any motive for immediate 
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flat calm or the air will come off from the 
south shore, when we will begin our jour- 
ney back ag’in to the castle ; in the mean- 
while, the Delaware and I will talk over 
matters, and get correct ideas of each 
other’s notions consarning the course we 
ought to take.’’ 

No one opposed this proposition and the 
girls withdrew into the cabin to prepare 
the evening meal, while the two young 
men took their seats on the head of the 
scow, and began to converse. The dia- 
logue was in the language of the Dela- 
wares. As that dialect, however, is but 
little understood, even by the learned, we 
shall, not only on this but on all subsequent 
occasions, render such parts as it may be 
necessary to give closely into liberal HEn- 
glish ; preserving, as far as possible, the 
idioms and peculiarities of the respective 
speakers, by way of presenting the pictures 
in the most graphic forms to the minds of 
the readers. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the de- 
tails first related by Deerslayer, who gave 
a brief narrative of the facts that are 
already familiar to those who have read 
our pages. In relating these events, how- 
ever, it may be well to say that the speak- 
er touched only on the outlines, more par- 
ticularly abstaining from saying anything 
about his encounter with and victory over 
the Iroquois, as well as his own exertions 
in behalf of the deserted young women. 
When Deerslayer ended, the Delaware 
took up the narrative in turn, speaking 
sententiously, and with great dignity. 
His account was both clear and short, nor 
was it embellished by any incidents that 
did not directly concern the history of his 
departure from the villages of his people, 
and his arrival in the valley of the Susque- 
hanna. On reaching the latter, which 
was at a point only half a mile south of 
the outlet, he had soon struck a trail, 
which gave him notice of the probable 
vicinity of enemies. Being prepared for 
such an occurrence, the object of the ex- 
pedition calling him directly into the 
neighborhood of the party of Iroquois 
that was known to be out, he considered 
the discovery as fortunate, rather than the 
reverse, and took the usual precautions to 
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turn it to account. First following the 
river to its source, and ascertaining the 
position of the rock, he met another trail, 
and had actually been hovering for hours 
on the flanks of his enemies, watching 
equally for an opportunity to meet his 
mistress and to take a scalp; and it may 
be questioned which he most ardently de- 
sired. He kept near the lake, and -oc- 
casionally he ventured to some spot where 
he could get a view of what was passing 
on its surface. The ark had been seen and 
watched from the moment it hove in sight, 
though the young chief was necessarily 
ignorant that it was to be the instrument 
of effecting the desired junction with his 
friend. The uncertainty of its movements, 
and the fact that it was unquestionably 
managed by white men, led him to con- 
jecture the truth, however, and he held 
himself in readiness to get on board when- 
ever a Suitable occasion might offer. As 
the sun drew near the horizon, he repaired 
to the rock, where, on emerging from the 
forest, he was gratified in finding the ark 
laying apparently in readiness to receive 
him. The manner of his appearance, and 
of his entrance into the craft, is known. 

Although Chingachgook had been close- 
ly watching his enemies for hours, their 
sudden and close pursuit, as he reached 
the scow, was as much a matter of sur- 
prise to himself as it had been to his friend. 
He could only account for it by the fact of 
their being more numerous than he had at 
first supposed, and by their having out 
parties, of the existence of which he was 
ignorant. Their regular and permanent 
encampment, if the word permanent can 
be applied to the residence of a party that 
intended to remain out, in all probability, 
but a few weeks, was not far from the 
spot where Hutter and Hurry had fallen 
into their hands, and, as a matter of 
course, near a spring. 

“Well, Sarpent,’”? asked Deerslayer, 
when the other had ended his brief but 
spirited narrative, speaking always in the 
Delaware tongue, which, for the reader’s 
convenience only, we render into the pe- 
culiar vernacular of the speaker. 

“Well, Sarpent, as you’ve been scout- 
ing around these Mingoes, have you any- 
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thing to tell us of their captyves; the 
father of these young women and another, 
who, I somewhat conclude, is the lovyer 
of one of ’em?”’ 

‘“‘Chingachgook has seen them. An 
old man and a young warrior—the fall- 
‘ing hemlock and the tall pine.”’ 

“‘You’re not so much out, Delaware; 
you’re not so much out. Old Hutter is 
decaying, of a sartainty, though many 
solid blocks might be hewn out of his 
trunk yet; and, as for Hurry Harry, so 
far as height, and strength, and comeli- 
ness go, he may be called the pride of the 
human forest. Were the men bound, or 
in any manner suffering torture? I ask 
on account of the young women—who, I 
dare say, would be glad to know.”’ 

“Tt is not so, Deerslayer. The Mingoes 
are too many to cage their game. Some 
watch, some sleep, some scout, some hunt. 
The pale-faces are treated like brothers 
to-day; to-morrow they will lose their 
scalps.”’ 

«Yes, that’s red natur’, and must be 
submitted to; Judith and Hetty, here’s 
comforting tidings for you, the Delaware 
telling me that neither your father nor 
Hurry Harry is in suffering; but, bating 
the loss of liberty, as well off as we are 
ourselves. Of course they are kept in the 
camp; otherwise they do much as they 
please.”’ 

*T rejoice to hear this, Deerslayer,”’ re- 
turned Judith, ‘‘and now we are joined by 
your friend, I make no manner of question 
that we shall find an opportunity to ran- 
som the prisoners. If there are any wo- 
men in the camp, I have articles of dress 
that will catch their eyes; and should the 
worst come to the worst, we can open the 
good chest, which I think will be found 
to contain things that may tempt the 
chiefs.”’ 

“ Judith,’’ said the young man, looking 
up at her with a smile, and an expression 
of earnest curiosity that, spite of the 
growing obscurity, did not escape the 
watchful looks of the girl, “can you find 
it in your heart to part with your own 
finery to release prisoners; even though 
one be your own father, and the other is 
your sworn suitor and lovyer ?”? 
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The flush on the face of the girl arose 
in part from resentment, but more per- 
haps from a gentler and novel feeling 
that, with the capricious waywardness of 
taste, had been rapidly rendering her 
more sensitive to the good opinion of the 
youth who questioned her than to that 
of any other person. .Suppressing the an- 
sry sensation with instinctive quickness, 
she answered with a readiness and truth 
that caused her sister to draw near to 
listen, though the obtuse intellect of the 
latter was far from comprehending the 
workings of a heart as treacherous, as 
uncertain, and as impetuous in its feel- 
ings, as that of a spoiled and flattered 
beauty. | 

“* Deerslayer,’’ answered Judith, after a 
moment’s pause, “‘I shall be honest with 
you. I confess that the time has been 
when what you call finery was to me the 
dearest thing on earth; but I begin to 
feel differently. Though Hurry Harry is 
naught to me, nor ever can be, I would 
give all I own to set him free. If I 
would do this for blustering, bullying, 
talking Hurry, who has nothing but good 
looks to recommend him, you may judge 
what I would do for my own father.’’ 

«“This sounds well, and is according to 
woman’s gifts. Ah’s me! The same 
feelin’s .is to be found among the young 
women of the Delawares. Tve known 
7em often and often sacrifice their vanity 
to their hearts. ’Tis as it should be—’tis 
as it should be, I suppose, in both colors. 
Woman was created for the feelin’s, and 
is pretty much ruled by feelin’ !”’ 

“Would the savages let father go, if 
Judith and I gave them all our best 
things ?”? demanded Hetty, in her inno- 
cent, mild manner. 

“Their women might interfere, good 
Hetty ; yes, their women might interfere 
with such an ind in view. But, tell me, 
Sarpent, how is it as to squaws among the 
knaves; have they many of their own 
women in the camp ?”’ 

The Delaware heard and understood all 
that passed; though with Indian gravity 
and finesse he had sat, with averted face, 
seemingly inattentive to a discourse in 
which he had no direct concern. Thus 
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appealed to, however, he answered his 
friend in his ordinary sententious manner. 

“*Six,’’? he said, holding up all the fin- 
gers of one hand and the thumb of the 
other ; ‘‘ besides thzs.’’? The last number 
denoted his betrothed; whom, with the 
poetry and truth of nature, he described 
by laying his hand on his own heart. 

“Did you see her, chief—did you get a 
glimpse of her pleasant countenance, or 
come close enough to her ear to sing in it 
the song she loves to hear ?”’ 

““No, Deerslayer—the trees were too 
many and leaves covered their boughs, 
like clouds hiding the heavens, in a storm. 
But ’”’—and the young warrior turned his 
face toward his friend, with a smile on it 
that illuminated its fierce-lookng paint 
and naturally stern lineaments with a 
bright gleam of human, feeling—‘‘ Chin- 
gachgook heard the laugh of Wabh-ta !- 
Wah; he knew it from the laugh of the 
women of the Iroquois. It sounded in his 
ears like the chirp of the wren.”’ 

«* Ay, trust a lover’s ear for that; and 
a Delaware’s ear for all sounds that are 
ever heard in the woods. I know not 
why it is so, Judith, but when young men 
—and I dares to say it may be all the 
same with young women, too—but when 
they get to have kind feelin’s toward 
each other it’s wonderful how pleasant 
they laugh, or the speech becomes to the 
other person. I’ve seen grim warriors 
listening to the chattering and the laugh- 
ing of young gals as if it was church- 
music; such as is heard in the old Dutch 
church that stands in the great street of 
Albany, where I’ve been more than once, 
with peltry and game.” 

«And you, Deerslayer,’’ said Judith, 
quickly, and with more sensibility than 
marked her usually light and thoughtless 
manner; ‘‘ have you never felt how pleas- 
ant it is to listen to the laugh of the girl 
you love? ”’ 

‘‘ Lord bless you, gal! why, I’ve never 
lived enough among my own color to drop 
into them sort of feelin’s—no, never! I 
dares to say, they are nat’ral and right; 
but to me there’s no music so sweet as the 
sighing of the wind in the tree-tops, and 
the rippling of a stream from a full spark- 
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ling natyve fountain of pure fresh water ; | 
unless, indeed,’’ he continued, dropping his 
head for an instant in a thoughtful man- 
ner—‘‘ unless, indeed, it be the open 
mouth of a sartain hound, when I’m on | 
the track of a fat buck. As for unsartain 
dogs, I care little for their cries, seein’ 
they are as likely to speak when the deer 
is not in sight as when it is.”’ 

Judith walked slowly and _ pensively 
away, nor was there any of her ordinary 
calculating coquetry in the light, trem- 
ulous sigh that, unconsciously to herself, 
arose to her lips. On the other hand, 
Hetty listened with guileless attention ; 
though it struck her simple mind as sin- 
gular that the young man should prefer 
the melody of the woods to the songs of 
girls, or even to the laugh of innocence 
and joy. Accustomed, however, to defer 
in most things to her sister, she soon 
followed Judith into the cabin, where she 
took a seat, and remained pondering in- 
tensely over some occurrence, or resolu- 
tion, or opinion, which was a secret to all 
but herself. Left alone, Deerslayer and 
his friend resumed their discourse. 

«Has the young pale-face hunter been 
long on this lake? ’’ demanded the Dela- 
ware, after courteously waiting for the 
other to speak first. 

‘Only since yesterday noon, Sarpent ; 
though that has been long enough to see 
and do much.”’ 

The gaze that the Indian fastened on 
his companion was so keen that it seemed 
to mock the gathering darkness of the 
night. As the other furtively returned 
his look, he saw the two black eyes 
glistening on him like the balls of the 
panther, or those of the penned wolf. He 
understood the meaning of this glowing 
gaze, and answered evasively, as he 
fancied would best become the modesty 
of a white man’s gifts. 

<°?Tis as you suspect, Sarpent; yes, tis 
somewhat that-a-way. I have fell in with 
the inimy, and I suppose it may be said 
[ve fou’t them, too.”’ 

An exclamation of delight and exulta- 
tion escaped the Indian; and then, laying 
his hand eagerly on the arm of his friend, 
he asked if there were any scalps taken. 
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“That I wll maintain, in the face of 
all the Delaware tribe, old Tamenund, 
and your father the great Uncas, as well 
as the rest, is ag’in white gifts! My 
scalp is on my head, as you can see, Sar- 


pent, and that was the only scalp that 


was in danger, when one side was alto- 
gether Christian and white.”’ 

‘*Did no warrior fall?—Deerslayer did 
not get his name by being slow of sight 
or clumsy with the rifle !”’ 

‘In that particular, chief, you’re nearer 
reason, and, therefore, nearer being right. 
I may say one Mingo fell.’’ 

“* A chief ?’? demanded the other, with 
startling vehemence. 

«“Nay, that’s more than I know or can 
say. Hewas artful, and treacherous, and 
stout-hearted, and may well have gained 
popularity enough with his people to be 
named to that rank. The man fou’t well, 
though his eye wasn’t quick enough for 
one who had had his schooling in your 
company, Delaware.’’ 

“My brother and friend struck the 
body ?”’ 

«That was uncalled for, seeing that the 
Mingo died inmy arms. The truth may 
as well be said at once; he fou’t like a 
man of red gifts, and I fou’t like a man 
with gifts of my own color. God gave 
me the victory ; I couldn’t fly in the face 
of his providence by forgetting my birth 
and natur’. White he made me, and 
white I shall live and die.”’ 

“Good! Deerslayer is a pale-face, and 
has pale-face hands. A Delaware will 
look for the scalp, and hang it on a pole, 
and sing a song in his honor, when we go 
back to our people. The honor belongs to 
the tribe; it must not be lost.’’ 

“This is easy talking, but ’twill not be 
as easy doing. The Mingo’s body is in the 
hands of his fri’nds, and, no doubt, is hid 
in some hole, where Delaware cunning 
will never be able to get at the scalp.” 

The young man then gave his friend a 
succinct but clear account of the event of 
the morning, concealing nothing of any 
moment, and yet touching on everything 
modestly, and with a careful attention to 
avoid the Indian habit of boasting. Chin- 
gachgook again expressed his satisfaction 
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at the honor won by his friend, and then 
both arose, the hour having arrived when 
it became prudent to move the ark further 
from the land. 

It was now quite dark, the heavens hav- 
ing become clouded, and the stars hid. 
The north wind had ceased, as was usual, 
with the setting of the sun, and a light 
air arose from the south. This change 
favoring the design of Deerslayer, he lifted 
his grapnel, and the scow immediately and 
quite perceptibly began to drift more into 
the lake. The sail was set, when the mo- 
tion of the raft increased to a rate not 
much less than two miles in the hour. As 
this superseded the necessity of rowing— 
an occupation which an Indian would not 
be likely to desire—Deerslayer, Chingach- 
gook and Judith seated themselves in the 
stern of the scow, where the first governed 
its movements by holding the oar. Here 
they discoursed on their future movements, 
and on the means that ought to be used 
in order to effect the liberation of their 
friends. 

In this dialogue Judith held a material 
part; the Delaware readily understanding 
all she said, while his own replies and 
remarks, both of which were few and 
pithy, were occasionally rendered into Hn- 
glish by his friend. Judith rose greatly in 
the estimation of her companions in the 
half hour that followed. Prompt of reso- 
lution and firm of purpose, her suggestions 
and expedients partook of her spirit and 
sagacity, both of which were of a char- 
acter to find favor with men of the fron- 
tier. The events that had occurred since 
their meeting, as well as her isolated and 
dependent situation, induced the girl to 
feel toward Deerslayer like the friend of 
a year instead of an acquaintance of a 
day; and so completely had she been won 
by his guileless truth of character and of 
feeling—pure novelties in our sex, as re- 
spected her own experience—that his pe- 
culiarities excited her curiosity, and cre- 
ated a confidence that had never been 
awakened by any other man. Hitherto 
she had been compelled to stand on the 
defensive in her intercourse with men— 
with what success was best known to her- 
self; but here had she been suddenly 
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thrown into the society and under the 
protection of a youth who evidently as 
little contemplated evil towards herself as 
if he had been her brother. The freshness 
of his integrity, the poetry and truth of 
his feelings, and even the quaintness of 
his forms of speech, all had their infiuence 
and aided in awakening an interest that 
she found as pure as it was sudden and 
deep. Hurry’s’ fine face and manly form 
had never compensated for his boisterous 
and vulgar turn; and her intercourse 
with the officers had prepared her to 
make comparisons under which even his 
great natural advantages suffered. But 
this very intercourse with the officers 
who occasionally came upon the lake to 
fish and hunt had an effect in producing 
her present sentiments toward the young 
stranger. With them, while her vanity 
had been gratified, and her self-love 
strongly awakened, she had many causes 
deeply to regret the acquaintance—if not 
to mourn over it in secret sorrow—for it 
was impossible for one of her quick intel- 
lect not to perceive how hollow was the 
association between superior and inferior, 
and that she was regarded as the play- 
thing of an idle hour, rather than as an 
equal and a friend, even by the best inten- 
tioned and least designing of her scarlet-clad 
admirers. Deerslayer, on the other hand, 
had a window in his breast through which 
the light of his honesty was ever shining ; 
and even his indifference to charms that 
so rarely failed to produce a sensation 
piqued the pride of the girl and gave 
him an interest that another, seemingly 
more favored by Nature, might have 
failed to excite. 

In this manner half an hour passed, 
during which time the ark had been slowly 
stealing over the water, the darkness 
thickening around it; though it was easy 
to see that the gloom of the forest at the 
southern end of the lake was getting to be 
distant, while the mountains that lined 
the sides of the beautiful basin were over- 
shadowing it, nearly from side to side. 
There was, indeed, a narrow strip of water 
in the center of the lake, where the dim 
light that was still shed from the heavens 
fell upon its surface, in a line extending 
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north and south; and along this faint 
tract—a sort of inverted milky-way, in 
which the obscurity was not quite as dense 
as in other places—the scow held her 
course, he who steered well knowing that 
it led in the direction he wished it to go. 
The reader is not to suppose, however, 
that any difficulty could exist as to the 
course. This would have been determined 
by that of air, had it not been possible to 
distinguish in the mountains, as well as 
by the dim opening to the south, which 
marked the position of the valley in that 
quarter, above the plain of tall trees, by 
a sort of lessened obscurity ; the difference 
between the darkness of the forest, and 
that of the night, as seen only in the air. 
The peculiarities at length caught the at- 
tention of Judith and the Deerslayer, and 
the conversation ceased, to allow each to 
gaze at the solemn stillness and deep re- 
pose of Nature. 

<?Tis a gloomy night,’? observed the 
girl, after a pause of several minutes. ‘I 
hope we shall be able to find the castle.”’ 

“Little fear of our missing that, if we 
keep this path in the middle of the lake,”’ 
returned the young man. ‘Natur’ has 
made us a road here, and, dim as it is, 
there’ll be little difficulty in following 
it.” 

“‘Do you hear nothing, Deerslayer ? It 
seems as if the water was stirring quite 
near us.”’ 

“Sartainly something dzd move the 
water, oncommon like; it must have been 
a fish. Them creatur’s prey upon each 
other like men and animals on the land ; 
one has leaped into the air, and fallen 
back hard into his own element. Tis of 
little use, Judith, for any to strive to get 
out of their elements, since it’s natur’ to 
stay in ’em; and Natur’ will have its way. 
Ha! that sounds like a paddle, used with 
more than common caution ! ”’ 

At this moment the Delaware bent for- 
ward and pointed significantly into the 
boundary of the gloom, as if some object 
had suddenly caught his eye. Both Deer- 
slayer and Judith followed the direction 
of his gesture, and each got a view of a 
canoe at the same instant. The glimpse 


of this startling neighbor was dim, and to | 
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eyes less practiced it might have been un- 
certain, though to those in the ark the 
object was evidently a canoe, with a single 
individual in it, the latter standing erect 
and paddling. How many lay concealed 


Nin its bottom, of course could not be known. 


Flight, by means of oars, from a bark 
canoe, impelled by vigorous and skillful 
hands, was utterlly impracticable, and each 
of the men seized his rifle in expectation of 
a conflict. 

«T can easily bring down the paddler,” 
whispered Deerslayer, “‘ but we’ll first hail 
him and ask hisar’n’d.’’ Then raising his 
voice, he continued in a solemn manner : 
‘“Hold! If you come nearer I must fire, 
though contrary to my wishes, and then 
sartain death will follow. Stop paddling, 
and answer ! ”’ 

‘Fire, and slay a poor denfenseless 
girl,’’ returned a soft, tremulous female 
voice, ‘‘and God will never forgive you! 
Go your way, Deerslayer, and let me go 
mine.”’ 

“Hetty !’? exclaimed the young man 
and Judith ina breath; and the former 
sprang instantly to the spot where he had 
left the canoe they had been towing. It 
was gone, and he understood the whole 
affair. As for the fugitive, frightened at 
the menace, she ceased paddling and re- 
mained dimly visible, resembling a spec- 
tral outline of a human form standing on 
the water. At the next moment the sail 
was lowered to prevent the ark from pass- 
ing the spot where the canoe lay. This 
last expedient, however, was not taken in 
time; for the momentum of so heavy a 
craft and the impulsion of the air soon set 
her by, bringing Hetty directly to wind- 
ward, though still visible, as the change 
in the positions of the two boats now 
placed her in that species of milky-way 
which has been mentioned. 

“What can this mean, Judith?” de- 
manded Deerslayer, ‘“‘Why has your 
sister taken the canoe and left us.’’ 

“You know she is feeble-minded, poor 
girl! and she has her own ideas of what 
ought to be done. She loves her father 
more than most children love their parents 
—and then——’’ 


“Then what, gal? This is a trying 
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moment ; 
spoken ! ”’ 

Judith felt a generous and womanly re- 
gret at betraying her sister, and she hesi- 
tated ere she spoke again. But once more 
urged by Deerslayer, and conscious herself 
of all the risks the whole party was run- 
ning by the indiscretion of Hetty, she 
could refrain no longer. 

“Then, I fear, poor, weak-minded Hetty 
has not been altogether able to see the 
vanity, and madness, and folly, that lie hid 
behind the handsome face and fine form of 
Hurry Harry. She talks of him in her 
sleep and sometimes betrays the inclina- 
tion in her waking moments.”’ 

** You think, Judith, that your sister is 
now bent on some mad scheme to serve 
her father and Hurry, which will, in all 
likelihood, give them riptyles, the Min- 
goes, the mastership of a canoe ? ”’ 

“‘ Such, I fear, will turn out to be the 
fact, Deerslayer. Poor Hetty has hardly 
sufficient cunning to outwit a savage.”’ 

All this while the canoe, with the form 
of Hetty erect in one end of it, was dimly 
perceptible, though the greater drift of 
the ark rendered it at each instant less 
and less distinct. It was evident no time 
was to be lost, lest it should altogether 
disappear. The rifles were now laid aside 
as useless, the two men seizing the oars, 
and sweeping the head of the scow round 
in the direction of the canoe. Judith, 
accustomed to the office, flew to the other 
end of the-ark and placed herself at what 
might be called the helm. Hetty took the 
alarm at these preparations, which could 
not be made without noise, and started off 
like a bird that had been suddenly put up 
by the approach of unexpected danger. 

As Deerslayer and his companion rowed 
with the energy of those who felt the 
necessity of straining every nerve, and 
Hetty’s strength was impaired by a nerv- 
ous desire to escape, the chase would have 
quickly terminated in the capture of the 
fugitive had not the girl made several 
_ short and unlooked-for deviations in her 
course. These turnings gave her time, 
and they had also the effect of gradually 
bringing both the canoe and ark within 


one in which truth must be 
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from the hills. They also gradually in- 
creased the distance between the fugitive 
and her pursuers, until Judith called out 
to her companions to cease rowing, for 
she had completely lost sight of the canoe. 

When this mortifying announcement 
was made, Hetty was actually so near as 
to understand every syllable her sister 
uttered, though the latter had used the pre- 
caution of speaking as low as circumstances 
would allow her to do and make herself 
heard. Hetty stopped paddling at the same 
moment, and waited the result with an 


limpatience that was breathless, equally 


from her late exertions and her desire to 
land. A dead silence immediately fell on 
the lake, during which the three in the 
ark were using their senses differently in 
order to detect the position of the canoe. 
Judith leaned forward to listen, in the 
hope of catching some sound that might 
betray the direction in which her sister 
was stealing away; while her two com- 
panions brought their eyes as near as 
possible to a level with the water, in order 
to detect any object that might be float- 
ing on its surface. All was vain, however, 
for neither sound or sight rewarded their 
efforts. All this time, Hetty, who had 
not the cunning to sink into the canoe, 
stood erect, a finger pressed on her lips, 
gazing in the direction in which the voices 
had been heard, resembling a statue of 
profound and timid attention. Her in- 
genuity had barely sufficed to enable her 
to seize the canoe and to quit the ark in 
the noiseless manner related, and then it 
appeared to be momentarily exhausted. 
Even the doubling of the canoe had been 
as much the consequence of an uncertain 
hand, and of nervous agitation, as of any 
craftiness or calculation. 

The pause continued several minutes, 
during which Deerslayer and the Dela: 
ware conferred together in the language 
of the latter. Then the oars dipped again, 
and the ark moved away, rowing with as 
little noise as possible. It steered west- 
ward, a little southerly, or in the direc- 
tion of the encampment of the enemy. 
Having reached a point at no great dis- 
tance from the shore, and where the ob- 


the deeper gloom cast by the shadows | scurity was intense, on account of the 
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proximity of the land, it lay there near 
an hour, in waiting for the expected ap- 
proach of Hetty, who, it was thought, 
would make the best of her way to that 
spot as soon as she believed herself re- 
lieved from the danger of pursuit. No- 
success rewarded this little blockade, how- 
ever, neither appearance nor sound de- 
noting the passage of the canoe. Disap- 
pointed at this failure, and conscious of 
the importance of getting possession of 
the fortress before it could be seized by 
the enemy, Deerslayer now took his way 
toward the castle, with the apprehension 
that all his foresight in securing the 
canoes would be defeated by this un- 
guarded and alarming movement on the 
part of the feeble-minded Hetty. 


CHAPTER X. 


«——_ But who in this wild-wood 
May credit give to either eye or ear ? 
From rocky precipice to hollow cave, 
’Mid the confused sound of rustling leaves, 
And crackling boughs, and cries of nightly birds, 
Returning seeming answer.’’—JOANNA BAILLIE. 


FEAR, aS much as calculation, had in- 
duced Hetty to cease paddling when she 
found that her pursuers did not know in 
which direction to proceed. She remained 


stationary until the ark had pulled in near 
the encampment, as has been related in 
the preceding chapter, when she resumed 
the paddle, and with cautious strokes 
made the best of her way toward the 
western shore. In order to avoid her 
pursuers, however, who, she rightly sus- 
pected, would soon be rowing along that 
shore themselves, the head of the canoe 
was pointed so far north as to bring her 


to land on a point that thrust itself into 
the lake at the distance of nearly a league 
from the outlet. Nor was this altogether 
the result of a desire to escape ; for feeble- 
minded as she was, Hetty Hutter had a 
good deal of that instinctive caution which 
so often keeps those whom God has thus 
visited from harm. She was perfectly 
aware of the importance of keeping the 
canoes from falling into the hands of the 
Troquois; and long familiarity with the 
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lake had suggested one of the simplest ex- 
pedients by which this great object could 
be rendered compatible with her own pur- 
pose. 

The point in question was the first pro- 
jection that offered on that side of the 
lake where a canoe, if set adrift with a 
southerly air, would float clear of the 
land, and where it would be no great vio- 
lation of probabilities to suppose it might 
even hit the castle, the latter lying above 
it, almost in a direct line with the wind. 
Such, then, was Hetty’s intention; and 
she landed on the extremity of the grav- 
elly point, beneath an overhanging oak, 
with the express intention of shoving the 
canoe off from the shore, in order that it 
might drift up toward her father’s insu- 
lated abode. She knew, too, from the logs 
that occasionally floated about the lake, 
that, did it miss the castle and its append- 
ages, the wind would be likely to change 
before the canoe could reach the northern 
extremity of the lake, and that Deerslayer 
might have an opportunity of regaining it 
in the morning, when no doubt he would 
be earnestly sweeping the surface of the 
water and the whole of its wooded shores 
with the glass. Im all this, too, Hetty 
was less governed by any chain of reason- 
ing than by her habits, the latter often 
supplying the defects of mind in human 
beings, as they perform the same office for 
animals of the inferior classes. 

The girl was quite an hour finding her 
way to the point, the distance and the 
obscurity equally detaining her; but she 
was no sooner on the gravelly beach than _ 
she prepared to set the canoe adrift in the 
manner mentioned. While in the act of 
pushing it from her, she heard low voices 
that seemed to come from among the trees 
behind her. Startled at this unexpected 
danger, Hetty was on the point of spring- 
ing into the canoe again, in order to seek 
safety in flight, when she thought she 
recognized the tones of Judith’s melodtous 
voice. Bending forward so as to catch the 
sounds more directly, they evidently came 
from the water ; and then she understood 
that the ark was approaching from the 
south, and so close in with the western 
shore as necessarily to cause it to pass the 
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point within twenty yards of the spot 
where she stood. Here, then, was all she 
could desire ; the canoe was shoved off into 
the lake, leaving its late occupant alone on 
the narrow strand. 

When this act of self-devotion was per- 
formed Hetty did not retire. The foliage 
of the overhanging trees and bushes would 
have almost concealed her person had 
there been light; but in that obscurity 
it was utterly impossible to discover any 
object thus shaded at the distance of a 
few feet. Flight, too, was perfectly easy, 
as twenty steps would effectually bury 
her in the forest. She remained, therefore, 
watching with intense anxiety the result 
of her expedient, intending to call the 
attention of the others to the canoe with 
her voice should they appear to pass with- 
out observing it. The ark approached 
under its sail again, Deerslayer standing 
in its bow, with Judith near him, and the 
Delaware at the helm. It would seem 
that in the bay below it had got too close 
to the shore, in the lingering hope of in- 
tercepting Hetty, for as it came near the 
latter distinctly heard the direction that 
the young man forward gave to his com- 
panion in order to clear the point. 

«‘ Lay her head more off the shore, Del- 
aware,’ said Deerslayer, for the third 
time, speaking in English, that his fair 
companion might understand his words, 
‘lay her head well off shore. We have 
got embayed here, and needs keep the 
mast clear of the trees—Judith, there’s a 
canoe !”’ 

The last words were uttered with great 
earnestness, and Deerslayer’s hand was 

_on his rifie ere they were fairly out of his 
mouth. But the truth flashed on the 
mind of the quick-witted girl, and she in- 
stantly told her companion that the boat 


must be that in which her sister had fled. 


“Keep the scow straight, Delaware: 
steer as straight as your bullet flies when 
sent ag’in a buck; there, I have it!” 

The canoe was seized, and immediately 
secured again to the side of the ark. At 
the next moment the sail was lowered, 
and the motion of the ark arrested by 
means of the oars. 

‘Hetty!’ called out Judith, concern, 
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even affection, betraying itself in her 
tones; “‘are you within hearing, sister— 
for God’s sake answer, and let me hear 
the sound of your voice! Hetty—dear 
Hetty !”’ 

““Y’m here, Judith—here on the shore, 
where it will be useless to follow me, as I 
will hide in the woods.’’ 

“QO Hetty! what is’t you do? Re- 
member, tis drawing near midnight, and 
the woods are filled with savages and wild 
beasts !’’ 

“Neither will harm a poor, half-witted 
girl, Judith. God is as much with me 
here as he would be in the ark or in the 
hut. I am going to help my father and 
poor Hurry Harry, who will be tortured 
and slain unless some one cares for them.”’ 

*“We all care for them, and intend to- 
morrow to send them a flag of truce to 
buy their ransom. Come back, then, sis- 
ter; trust to us, who have better heads 
than you, and who will do all we can for 
father.’’ 

«“T know your head is better than mine, 
Judith, for mine is very weak, to be sure ; 
but I must go to father and poor Hurry. 
Do you and Deerslayer keep the castle, 
sister ; leave me in the hands of God.”’ 

** God is with us all, Hetty—in the cas- 
tle, or on the shore—father as well as our- 
selves ; and it is sinful not to trust to his 
goodness. You can do nothing in the 
dark, will lose your way in the forest, and 
perish for want of food.” 

“God will not let that happen to a 
poor child that goes to serve her father, 
sister. I must try and find the savages.”’ 

“Come back, for this night only ; in the 
morning we will put you ashore, and leave 
you to do as you may think right.’’ 

“You say so, Judith, and you think so ; 
but you would not. Your heart would 
soften, and you’d see tomahawks and 
scalping-knives in the air. Besides, I’ve 
got a thing to tell the Indian chief that 
will answer all our wishes ; and I’m afraid 
I may forget it if I don’t tell it to him at 
once. You'll see that he will let father go 
as soon as he hears it ! ”’ 

** Poor Hetty! What can you say to a 
ferocious savage that will be likely te 
change his bloody purpose ? ”’ 
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“That which will frighten him and 
make him let father go,’’ returned the 
simple-minded girl positively. <“‘ You’ll 
see, sister ; you’ll see how soon it will bring 
him to, like a gentle child ! ” 

«Will you tell me, Hetty, what you in- 
tend to say ?’’ asked Deerslayer ; “‘ I know 
the savages well, and can form some idee 
how far fair words will be likely or not to 
work on their bloody natur’s. If it’s not 
suited to the gifts of a red-skin, twill be of 
no use; for reason goes by gifts as well as 
conduct.’ 

<«‘ Well, then,’’ answered Hetty, drop- 
ping her voice to a low, confidential tone 
—for the stillness of the night and the 
nearness of the ark permitted her to do 
this and still to be heard—‘‘ well, then, 
Deerslayer, as you seem a good and honest 
young man, I will tell you. I mean not to 
say a word to any of the savages until I 
get face to face with their head chief, let 
them plague me with as many questions 
as they please; no—l’ll answer none of 
them, unless it be to tell them to lead me 
to their wisest man. Then, Deerslayer, 
T’ll tell him that God will not forgive mur- 
der and thefts; and that, if father and 
Hurry did go after the scalps of the Iro- 
quois, he must return good for evil, for so 
the Bible commands, else he will go into 
everlasting punishment. When he hears 
this and feels it to be true, as feel it he 
must, how long will it be before he sends 
father, and Hurry, and me to the shore 
opposite the castle, telling us all three to 
go our way in peace? ”’ 

The last question was put in a triumph- 
ant manner; and then the simple-minded 
girl laughed at the impression she never 
doubted that her project had made on her 
auditors. Deerslayer was dumfounded 
at this proof of guileless feebleness of 
mind ; but Judith had suddenly bethought 
her of a means of counteracting this wild 
project by acting on the very feelings that 
had given it birth. Without adverting to 
the closing question or the laugh, there- 
fore, she hurriedly called to her sister by 
name as one suddenly impressed with the 
importance of what she had to say. But 
no answer was given to the call. 
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ling of leaves Hetty had evidently quitted 
the shore and was already burying her- 
self in the forest. To follow would have 
been bootless, since the darkness as well 
as the dense cover that the woods every- 
where afforded would have rendered her 
capture next to impossible ; and there was 
also the never-ceasing danger of falling 
into the hands of their enemies. After a 
short and melancholy discussion, therefore, 
the sail was again set, and the ark pursued 
its course towards its habitual moorings, 
Deerslayer silently felicitating himself on 
the recovery of the canoe and brooding 
over his plans for to-morrow. The wind 
rose as the party quitted the point, and in 
less than an hour they reached the castle. 
Here all was found as it had been left; 
and the reverse of the ceremonies had to 
be taken in entering the building that had 
been used on quitting it. Judith occupied 
a solitary bed that night, bedewing the 
pillow with her tears as she thought of the 
innocent and hitherto neglected creature 
who had been her companion from child- 
hood; and bitter regrets came over her 
mind, from more causes than one, as the 
weary hours passed away, making it near- 
ly morning before she lost her recollection 
in sleep. Deerslayer and the Delaware 
took their rest in the ark, where we shall , 
leave them enjoying the deep sleep of the 
honest, the healthful, and fearless, to re- 
turn to the girl we have last seen in the 
midst of the forest. 

When Hetty left the shore she took her 
way unhesitatingly into the woods, with a 
nervous apprehension of being followed. 
Luckily, this course was the best she 
could have hit on to effect her own pur- 
pose, since it was the only one that led 
her from the point. The night was so 
intensely dark beneath the branches of 
the trees that her progress was very slow, 
and the direction she went altogether a 
matter of chance after the first few yards, 
The formation of the ground, however, did 
not permit her to deviate far from the line 
in which she desired to proceed. On one 
hand it was soon bounded by the acclivity 
of the hill; while the lake on the other 
served aSa guide. For two hours did this 


By the snapping of twigs and the rust- | Single-hearted and simple-minded girl toil 
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through the mazes of the forest; some- 
times finding herself on the brow of the 
bank that bounded the water, and at 
others struggling up an ascent that 
warned her to go no farther in that direc- 
tion, since it necessarily ran at right 
angles to the course on which she wished 
to proceed. Her feet often slid from be- 
neath her, and she got many falls, though 
none to do her injury; but by the end of 
the period mentioned, she had become so 
weary as to want strength to go any 
farther. Rest was indispensable; and 
she set about preparing a bed with the 
readiness and coolness of one to whom 
the wilderness presented no unnecessary 
terrors. She knew that wild beasts 
roamed through all the adjacent forest, 
but animals that preyed on the human 
species were rare, and of dangerous ser- 
pents there were literally none. These 
facts had been taught her by her father ; 
and whatever her feeble mind received at 
all, it received so confidingly as to leave 
her no uneasiness from any doubt or 
skepticism. To her the sublimity of the 
solitude in which she was placed was 
soothing rather than appalling; and she 
gathered a bed of leaves, with as much 
indifference to the circumstances that 
would have driven the thoughts of sleep 
entirely from the minds of most of her sex, 
as if she had been preparing her place of 
nightly rest beneath the paternal roof. 

As soon as Hetty had collected a suffi- 
cient number of the dried leaves to pro- 
tect her person from the damps of the 
ground, she kneeled beside the humble 
pile, clasped her raised hands in an atti- 
tude of deep devotion, and in a soft, low, 
but audible voice, repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer. This was followed by those 
simple and devout verses, so familiar to 
children, in which she recommended her 
soul to God should it be called away to 
another state of existence ere the return 
of morning. This duty done, she lay 
down and disposed herself to sleep. The 
attire of the girl, though suited to the 
season, was sufficiently warm for all or- 
dinary purposes ; but the forest is ever 
cool, and the nights of that elevated region 
of country have always a freshness about 
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them that renders clothing more neces- 
sary than is commonly the case in the 
summer of a low latitude. This had been 
foreseen by Hetty, who had brought with 
her a coarse, heavy mantle, which, when 
laid over her body, answered all the use- 
ful purposes of a blanket. Thus pro- 
tected, she dropped asleep in a few min- 
utes as tranquily as if watched over by 
the guardian care of that mother who had 
so recently been taken from her forever— 
affording, in this particular, a most strik- 
ing contrast between her own humble 
couch and the sleepless pillow of her 
sister. 

Hour passed after hour, in a tranquillity 
as undisturbed and a rest as sweet as if 
angels, expressly commissioned for that 
object, watched around the bed of Hetty 
Hutter. Not once did her soft eyes open 
until the gray of the dawn came strug- 
gling through the tops of the trees, falling 
on their lids, and, united to the freshness 
of a summer’s morning, giving the usual 
summons to awake. Ordinarily, Hetty 
was up ere the rays of the sun tipped the 
summits of the mountains; but on this 
occasion her fatigue had been so great, 
and her rest was so profound, that the 
customary warnings failed of their effect. 
The girl murmured in her sleep, threw an 
arm forward, smiled as gently as an in- 
fant in its cradle, but still slumbered. In 
making this unconscious gesture, her hand 
fell on some object that was warm, and, 
in the half-unconscious state in which she 
lay, she connected the circumstance with 
her habits. At the next moment, a rude 
attack was made on her side, as if a root- 
ing animal were thrusting its snout beneath 
with a desire to force her position ; and 
then, uttering the name of “ Judith,’’ she 
awoke. As the startled girl arose to a 
sitting attitude, she perceived that some 
dark object sprang from her, scattering 
the leaves and snapping the fallen twigs 
in its haste. Opening her eyes, and re- 
covering from the first confusion and as- 
tonishment of her situation, Hetty per- 
ceived a cub, of the common American 
brown bear, balancing itself on its hinder 
legs, and still looking toward her as if 
doubtful whether it would be safe to trust 
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itself near her person again. The first 
impulse of Hetty, who had been mistress 
of several of these cubs, was to run and 
seize the little creature as a prize, but a 
loud growl warned her of the danger of 
such a procedure. Reécoiling a few steps, 
the girl looked hurriedly around, and per- 
ceived the dam watching her movements 
with fiery eyes at no great distance. A 
hollow tree, that had once been the home 
of bees, having recently fallen, the mother, 
with two more cubs, was feasting on the 
dainty food that this accident had placed 
within her reach; while the first kept a 
jealous eye on the situation of its truant 
and reckless young. 

It would exceed all the means of human 
knowledge to pretend to analyze the influ- 
ences that govern the acts of the lower 
animals. On this occasion the dam, though 
proverbially fierce when its young is 
thought to be in danger, manifested no 
intention to attack the girl. It quitted 
the honey, and advanced to a place within 
twenty feet of her, where it raised itself on 
its hinder legs, and balanced its body in a 
sort of angry growling discontent, but ap- 
proached no nearer. Happily, Hetty did 
not fly. On the contrary, though not 
without terror, she knelt with her face 
toward the animal, and, with clasped 
hands and uplifted eyes, repeated the 
prayer of the previous night. This act of 
devotion was not the result of alarm; it 
was a duty she never neglected to perform 
ere she slept and when the return of con. 
sciousness awoke her to the business of the 
day. As the girl arose from her knees, 
the bear dropped on its feet again, and 
collecting its cubs around her, permitted 
them to draw their natural sustenance. 
Hetty was delighted with this proof of 
tenderness in an animal that has but a 
very indifferent reputation for the gentler 
feelings; and as a cub would quit its 
mother to frisk and leap about in wanton- 
ness, she felt a strong desire again to catch 
it up in her arms and play with it. But 
admonished by the growl, she had self- 
command sufficient not to put this dan- 
gerous project in execution ; and recollect- 
ing her errand among the hills, she tore 
herself away from the group and proceed- 
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ed on her course along the margin of the 
lake, of which she now caught glimpses 
again through the trees. To her surprise, 
though not to her alarm, the family of 
bears arose and followed her steps, keep- 
ing a distance behind her, apparently 
watching every movement, as if they had 
a near interest in all she did. 

In this manner, escorted by the dam 
and cubs, the girl proceeded nearly a 
mile, thrice the distance she had been able 
to achieve in the darkness during the 
same period of time. She then reached a 
brook that had dug a channel for itself in- 
to the earth and went brawling into the 
lake between steep and high banks 
covered with trees. Here Hetty per- 
formed her ablutions; then, drinking of 
the pure mountain water, she went her 
way, refreshed and lighter of heart, still 
attended by her singular companions. 
Her course now lay along a broad and 
nearly level terrace, which stretched from 
the top of the bank that bounded the 
water to a low acclivity that rose to a 
second and irregular platform above. 
This was at a part of the valley where the 
mountains ran obliquely, forming the 
commencement of a plain that spread 
between the hills southward of the sheet 
of water. Hetty knew, by this circum- 
stance, that she was getting near to the 
encampment; and had she not, the bears 
would have given her warning of the 
vicinity of human beings. Snuffing the 
air, the dam refused to follow any farther, 
though the girl looked back and invited 
her to come by childish signs, and even by 
direct appeals made in her own sweet 
voice. It was while making her way 
slowly through some bushes in this man- 
ner, with averted face and eyes riveted on 
the immovable animals, that the girl sud- 
denly found her steps arrested by a human 
hand that was laid lightly on her shoul- 
der. 

«Where go?” said a soft female voice, 
speaking hurriedly, and in concern. <“ In- 
dian—red man—savage—wicked warrior 
—that-a-way.”’ 

This unexpected salutation alarmed the 
girl no more than the presence of the 
fierce inhabitants of the woods. It took 
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her a little by surprise, it is true, but 
she was in a measure prepared for some 
such meeting; and the creature who 
stopped her was as little likely to excite 
terror aS any who ever appeared in the 
- guise of an Indian. It was a girl not 
much older than herself, whose smile was 
sunny as Judith’s in her brightest mo- 
ments, whose voice was melody itself, and 
whose accents and manner had all the 
rebuked gentleness that characterizes the 
sex among a people who habitually treat 
their women as the attendants and servi- 
tors of the warriors. Beauty among the 
women of the aboriginal Americans before 
they have become exposed to the hard- 
ships of wives and mothers is by no means 
uncommon. In this particular, the origi- 
nal owners of the country were not unlike 
their more civilized successors; Nature 
appearing to have bestowed that delicacy 
of mien and outline that forms so great a 
_ charm in the youthful female, but of which 
they are so early deprived; and that, too, 
as much by the habits of domestic life as 
from any other cause. 

The girl who had so suddenly arrested 
the steps of Hetty was dressed in a calico 
mantle that effectually protected ail the 
upper part of her person, while a short 
petticoat of blue cloth edged with gold 
lace, that fell no lower than her knees, 
leggings of the same, and moccasins of 
deer-skin, completed her attire. Her hair 
fell in long dark braids down her shoulders 
and back, and was parted above a low, 
smooth forehead, in a way to soften the 
expression of eyes that were full of arch- 
ness and natural feeling. Her face was 
oval, with delicate features; the teeth 
were even and white; while the mouth 
expressed a melancholy tenderness, as if 
it wore this peculiar meaning in intuitive 
perception of the fate of a being who was 
doomed from birth to endure a woman’s 
sufferings, relieved by a woman’s affec- 
tions. Her voice, as has been already in- 
timated, was soft as the sighing of the 
night air, a characteristic of the females 
of her race, but which was so conspicuous 
in herself as to have procured for her the 
name of Wah-ta!-Wah; which rendered 
into English means Hist-oh !-Hist- 
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In a word, this was the betrothed of 
Chingachgook, who, having succeeded in 
lulling their suspicions, was permitted to 
wander around the encampment of her 
captors. This indulgence was in accord- 
ance with the general policy of the red 
man, who well knew, moreover, that her 
trail could have been followed in the event 
of flight. 

It will also be remembered that the Iro- 
quois, or Hurons, as it would be better to 
call them, were entirely ignorant of the 
proximity of her lover; a fact, indeed, 
that she did not know herself. 

It is not easy to say which manifested 
the most self-possession at this unexpected 
meeting, the pale-face or the red girl. But 
though a little surprised, Wah-ta !-Wah 
was the most willing to speak, and far 
the readier in foreseeing consequences, as 
well as in devising means to avert them. 
Her father, during her childhood, had 
been much employed as a warrior by the 
authorities of the colony; and dwelling 
for several years near the forts, she had 
caught a knowledge of the English tongue, 
which she spoke in the usual abbreviated 
manner of an Indian, but fluently and 
without any of the ordinary reluctance of 
her people. 

«Where go?” repeated Wah-ta !-Wah, 
returning the smile of Hetty in her own 
gentle, winning manner; ‘wicked war- 
rior that-a-way—good warrior far off.”’ 

‘«“What’s your name?” asked Hetty, 
with the simplicity of a child. 

“‘“Wah-ta!-Wah. I no Mingo—good 
Delaware—Yengeese friend. Mingo cruel, 
and love scalp for blood—Delaware love 
him for honor. Come here, where no 
eyes.” 

Wah-ta !-Wah now led her companion 
toward the lake, descending the bank so 
as to place its overhanging trees and 
bushes between them and any probable 
observers ; nor did she stop until they 
were both seated, side by side, on a fallen 
log, one end of which actually lay buried 
in the water. 

“Why you come for?” the young In- 
dian eagerly inquired; where you come 
from ?” 

Hetty told her tale in her own sumple 
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and truth-loving manner. She explained | mony of civilized life; “I’m afraid, Hist, 


the situation of her father and stated her 
desire to serve him, and, if possible, to 
procure his release. 

«“ Why your father come to Mingo camp 
in night?’ asked the Indian girl, with a_ 
directness which, if not borrowed from 
the other, partook largely of its sincerity. 
‘He know it war-time, and he no boy— 
he no want beard—no want to be told Iro- 
quois carry tomahawk, and knife, and rifle. 
_ Why he come night-time, seize me by hair, 
and try to scalp Delaware girl ? ”’ 

“You!” said Hetty, almost sickening 
with horror; ‘“‘did he seize you—did he 
try to scalp you ?”’ 

“Why no? Delaware scalp sell for 
much as Mingo scalp; governor no tell 
difference. Wicked t’ing for pale-face to 
scalp. No his gifts, as the good Deer- 
slayer alway tell me.”’ 

“And do you know the Deerslayer? ”’ 
said Hetty, coloring with delight and 
surprise, forgetting her regrets at the 
moment in the influence of this new feel- 
ing. ‘‘Iknow him,too. He is now in the 
ark with Judith and a Delaware who is 
called the Big Serpent. A bold and hand- 
some warrior is this Serpent, too !”’ 

Spite of the rich deep color that Nature 
had bestowed on the Indian beauty, the 
tell-tale blood deepened on her cheeks, 
until the blush gave new animation and 
intelligence to her jet-black eyes. Rais- 
ing a finger in an attitude of warning she 
dropped her voice, already so soft and 
sweet, nearly to a whisper, as she con- 
tinued the discourse. 

“‘Chingachgook!’’ returned the Dela- 
ware girl, sighing out the harsh name in 
sounds so softly guttural as to cause it to 
reach the ear in melody. ‘His father, 
Uncas—the great chief of the Mahicanni 
—next to old Tamenund! More as war- 
rior, not so much gray hair, and less at 
council-fire. You know Serpent ? ”’ 

‘He joined us last evening, and was in 
the ark with me for two or three hours 
before Toleit. it: I’m afraid, Hist-——? 
Hetty could not pronounce the Indian 
name of her new friend, but, having heard 
Deerslayer give her this familiar appella- 
tion, she used it without any of the cere- 


he has come after scalps as well as my 
poor father and Hurry Harry !”’ 

“Why he shouldn’t, ha? Chingach- 
gook red warrior, very red—scalp make 
his honor—be sure he take him.”’ 

“‘Then,’’ said Hetty, earnestly, ‘‘ he 
will be as wicked as any other. God will 
not pardon in a red man what he will not 
pardon in a white man.” 

«<No true,’’ returned the Delaware girl, 
with a warmth that nearly amounted to 
passion ; ‘‘no true, I tell you! The Mani- 
tou smile and please when he see young 
warrior come back from the war-path, 
with two, ten, hundred scalp on a pole! 
Chingachgook father take scalp; and 
Chingachgook take as many scalp as he 
can carry, himself!” 

“«‘Then, Hist, his sleep of nights must 
be terrible to think of! No one can be 
cruel and hope to be forgiven.’’ 

““No cruel—plenty forgiven,’’ returned 
Wabh-ta !-Wah, stamping her little foot on 
the stony strand, and shaking her head in 
a way to show how completely feminine 
feeling, in one of its aspects, had got the 
better of feminine feeling in another. “I 
tell you, Serpent brave, he go home this 
time with four, yes, two scalp.”’ 

** And is that his errand here? Did he 
really come all this distance across moun- 
tains and valleys, rivers and lakes, to tor- 
ment his fellow-creatures, and do so 
wicked a thing? ’”’ 

This question at once appeased ‘ the 
growing ire of the half-offended Indian 
beauty. It completely got the better of 
the prejudices of education, and turned all 
her thoughts to a gentler and more femi- 
nine channel. At first she looked around 
her suspiciously, as if distrusting eaves- 
droppers ; then she gazed wistfully into 
the face of her attentive companion ; after 
which this exhibition of girlish coquetry 
and womanly feeling terminated by her 
covering her face with both her hands, 
and laughing in a strain that might well 
be termed .the melody of the woods. 
Dread of discovery, however, soon put a 
stop to this naive exhibition of feeling, 
and removing her hands, this creature of 
impulses gazed again wistfully into the 
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face of her companion, as if inquiring how 
far she might trust a stranger with her 
secret. Although Hetty had no claim to 
her sister’s extraordinary beauty, many 
thought her countenance the most winning 
of the two. It expressed all the undis- 
guised sincerity of her character, and it 
was totally free from any of the unpleas- 
ant physical accompaniments that so fre- 
quently attend mental imbecility. It is 
true that one accustomed to closer obser- 
vation than common might have detected 
the proofs of her feebleness of intellect in 
the language of her sometimes vacant 
eyes; but they were signs that attracted 
sympathy by their total want of guile 
rather than by any other feeling. The 
effect on Hist, to use the English and 
more familiar translation of the name, 
was favorable ; and, yielding to an impulse 
of tenderness, she threw her arms around 
Hetty and embraced her, with an outpour- 
ing emotion so natural that it was only 
equaled by its warmth. 

“You good,’’ whispered the young In- 
dian ; “you good, I know; it’s so long 
since Wab-ta !-Wah have a friend— a sis- 
ter—anybody to speak her heart to! you 
Hist friend ; don’t I say trut’ ?”’ 

<‘ [never had a friend,’’ answered Hetty, 
returning the warm embrace with un- 
feigned earnestness; “I’ve a sister, but 
no friend. Judith loves me, and I love 
Judith ; but that’s natural, and as we are 
taught in the Bible; but I should like to 
have a friend! [ll be your friend with all 
my heart, for I like your voice, and your 
smile, and your way of thinking in every- 
thing except about the scalps a 

““No t’ink more of him—no say more 
of scalp,”? interrupted Hist, soothingly ; 
you pale-face, I red-skin; we bring up 
different fashion. Deerslayer and Chin- 
gachgook great friend, and no the same 
color ; Hist and—what your name, pretty 
pale-pale ?”’ 

‘Tam called Hetty, though when they 
spell the name in the Bible they always 
spell it Esther.” 

«“ What that make ?—no good, no harm. 
No need to spell name at all. Moravian 
try to make Wah-ta!-Wah spell, but no 
won’t let him. No good for Delaware girl 
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to know too much—know more than war- 
rior sometime; that great shame. My 
name Wah-ta !-Wah—that say Hist in 
your tongue; you call him Hist—I call 
him Hetty.” 

These preliminaries settled to their mu- 
tual satisfaction, the two girls began to 
discourse of several hopes and projects. 
Hetty made her new friend more fully ac- 
quainted with her intentions in behalf of 
her father; and, to one in the least ad- 
dicted to prying into the affairs of others, 
Hist would have betrayed her own feelings 
and expectations in connection with the 
young warrior of her own tribe. Enough 
was revealed on both sides, however, to 
let each party get a tolerable insight into 
the views of the other, though enough still 
remained in mental reservation to give 
rise to the following questions and an- 
swers, with which the interview in effect 
closed. As the quickest-witted, Hist was 
the first with her interrogatories. Fold- 
ing an arm about the waist of Hetty, she 
bent her head so as to look up playfully 
into the face of the other; and, laughing, 
as if her meaning were to be extracted 
from her looks, she spoke more plainly. 

“Hetty got broder as well as fader?” 
she said; “‘why no talk of broder as well 
as fader ?”’ 

‘‘T have no brother, Hist. I had one 
once, they say, but he is dead many a 
year, and lies buried in the lake by the 
side of mother.”’ 

““No got broder—got a young warrior ; 
love him almost as much as fader, eh? 
Very handsome and brave-looking ; fit to 
be chief if he good as he seem to be.’’ 

“It’s wicked to love any man as well as 
I love my father, and so I strive not to do 
it, Hist,’’ returned the conscientious Het- 
ty, who knew not how to conceal an emo- 
tion by an approach to an untruth as 
venial as an evasion, though powerfully 
tempted by female shame to err; ‘‘ though 
I sometimes think that wickedness will get 
the better of me if Hurry comes so often 
to the lake. I must tell you the truth, 
dear Hist, because you ask me; but I 
should fall down and die in the woods if he 
knew it!” 


«‘Why he no ask you himself? Brave- 
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looking—why not bold-speaking ? Young 
warrior ought to ask young: girl; no make 
young girl speak first. Mingo girls too 
shame for that.”’ 

This was said indignantly, and with the 
generous warmth a young female of spirit 
would be apt to feel at what she deemed 
an invasion of her sex’s most valued privi- 
lege. It had little influence on the simple- 
minded but also just-minded Hetty, who, 
though inherently feminine in all her im- 
pulses, was much more alive to the work- 
ings of her own heart than to any of the 
usages with which convention has pro- 
tected the sensitiveness of her sex. 

“Ask me what ?”’ the startled girl de- 
manded, with a suddenness that proved 
how completely her fears had been aroused. 
“Ask me if I like him as well as I do my 
own father! Oh! I hope he will never put 
such a question to me, for I should have to 
answer, and that would kill me!”’ 

““No—no—no kill, quite almost,’’ re- 
turned the other, laughing in spite of her- 
self. ‘‘Make blush come—make shame 
come, too; but he no stay great while; 
then feel happier than ever. Young war- 
rior must tell young girl he want to make 
wife, else never can live in his wigwam.”’ 

“Hurry don’t want to marry me—no- 
body will ever want to marry me, Hist.’’ 

“How you can know? P’r’aps every- 
body want to marry you, and by-and-by 
tongue say what heart feel. Why nobody 
want to marry you?”’ 

“‘T am not full-witted, they say. Father 
often tells me this; and so does Judith 
sometimes, when she is vexed; but I 
shouldn’t so much mind them as I did 
mother. She said so once ; and then she 
cried as if her heart would break; and so 
I know Vm not full-witted.”’ 

Hist gazed at the gentle, simple girl for 
quite a minute without speaking ; when 
the truth appeared to flash all at once on 
the mind of the young Indian maid. Pity, 
reverence and tenderness, seemed strug- 
gling together in her breast; then rising 
suddenly, she indicated a wish to her com- 
panion that she would accompany her to 
the camp, which was situated at no great 
distance. This unexpected change, from 
the precaution that Hist had previously 
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manifested a desire to use, in order to pre- 
vent being seen, to an open exposure of 
the person of her friend, arose from the 
perfect conviction that no Indian would 
harm a being whom the Great Spirit had 
disarmed by depriving it of its strongest 
defense, reason. In this respect, nearly 
all unsophisticated nations resemble each 
other; appearing to offer spontaneously, 
by a feeling creditable to human nature, 
that protection by their own forbearance 
which has been withheld by the inscrutable 
wisdom of Providence. Wah-ta !-Wah, 
indeed, knew that in many tribes the men- 
tally imbecile and the mad were held in a 
species of religious reverence; receiving 
from the untutored inhabitants of the 
forest respect and honors instead of the 
contumely and neglect that it is their for- 
tune to meet with among the more pre- 
tending and sophisticated. 

Hetty accompanied her new friend with- 
out apprehension or reluctance. It was 
her wish to reach the camp; and, sus- 
tained by her motives, she felt no more 
concern for the consequences than did her 
companion herself, now the latter was ap- 
prised of the character of the protection 
that the pale-faced maiden carried with 
her. Still, as they proceeded slowly along 
a shore that was tangled with overhang- 
ing bushes, Hetty continued the discourse, 
assuming the office of interrogating, which 
the other had instantly dropped as soon 
as she ascertained the character of the 
mind to which her questions had been ad- 
dressed. 

“But you are not half-witted,’”? said 
Hetty, “and there’s no reason why the 
Serpent should not marry yow.’’ 

‘* Hist prisoner, and Mingo got big ear. 
No speak of Chingachgook when they by. 
Promise Hist that, good Hetty.’* 

“I know—I know,” returned Hetty, 
half whispering, in her eagerness to let 
the other see she understood the necessity 
of caution. ‘I know—Deerslayer and 
the Serpent mean to get you away from 
the Iroquois, and you wish me not to tell 
the secret.”’ 

‘How you know?” said Hist, hastily, 
vexed at the moment that the other was 
not even more feeble-minded than was ac- 
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tually the case. ‘* How you know ? Better 
not talk of any but fader and Hurry ; Mingo 
understand dat; heno understand t’udder. 
Promise you no talk about what you no 
understand.’ 

*“But I do understand this, Hist; and 
so I must talk about it. Deerslayer as 
good as told father all about it, in my 
presence; and as nobody told me not to 
listen, I overheard it all, as I did Hurry 
and father’s discourse about the scalps.” 

“Very bad for pale-face to talk about 
scalps, and very bad for young woman to 
hear! Now, you love Hist, Iknow, Hetty, 
and so, among Injuns, when love hardest 
never talk most.”’ 

«That’s not the way among white peo- 
ple, who talk most about them they love 
best. I suppose it’s because I’m only half- 
witted that I don’t see the reason why it 
should be so different among red people.’’ 

“That what Deerslayer call gift. One 
gift to talk; t’udder gift to hold tongue. 
Hold tongue your gift, among the Min- 
goes. If Serpent want to see Hist, so 
Hetty want to see Hurry. Good girl 
never tell secret of friend.” 

Hetty understood this appeal; and she 
promised the Delaware girl not to make 
any allusion to the presence of Chingach- 
gook, or to the motive of his visit to the 
lake. 

<‘Maybe he get off Hurry and fader, as 
well as Hist, if let him have his way,” 
whispered Wah-ta-! Wah to her compan- 
ion, in a confiding, flattering way, just as 
they got near enough to the encampment 
to hear the voices of several of their own 
sex, who were apparently occupied in the 
usual toils of women of their class. ‘*T’ink 
of dat, Hetty, and put two, twenty finger 
on mouth. No get friends free without 
Serpent do it.’’ 

A better expedient could not have been 
adopted to secure the silence and discretion 
of Hetty than that which was now pre- 
sented to her mind. As the liberation of 
her father and the young frontierman 
was the great object of her adventure, 
she felt the connection between it and the 
service of the Delaware; and, with an 
innocent laugh, she nodded her head, and 
in the same suppressed manner promised 
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a due attention to the wishes of her friend. 
Thus assured, Hist tarried no longer, but 
immediately and openly led the way into 
the encampment of her captors. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“The great King of kings 
Hath in the table of his law commanded, 
That thoa shalt do no murder. 
Take heed, for he holds vengeance in his hand, 
To hurl upon their heads that break his law.” 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


THAT the party to which Hist compul- 
sorily belonged was not one that was 
regularly on the war-path was evident by 
the presence of females. It was a smali 
fragment of a tribe that had been hunting 
and fishing within the English limits, 
where it was found by the commencement 
of hostilities, and, after passing the winter 
and spring by living on what was strictly 
the property of its enemies, it chose to 
strike a hostile blow before it finally re- 
tired. There was also deep Indian sa- 
gacity in the maneuvers which had led 
them so far into the territory of their foes. 
When the runner arrived who announced 
the breaking out of hostilities between 
the English and French—a struggle that 
was certain to carry with it all the tribes 
that dwelt within the influence of the 
respective belligerents-——this particular 
party of the Iroquois were posted on the 
shores of the Oneida, a lake that lies some 
fifty miles nearer to their own frontier 
than that which is the scene of our tale. 
To have fled in a direct line for the Canadas 
would have exposed them to the dangers 
of a direct pursuit; and the chiefs had 
determined to adopt the expedient of pen- 
etrating deeper into a region that had now 
become dangerous, in the hope of being 
able to retire in the rear of their pursuers, 
instead of having them on their trail. The 
presence of the wemen had induced the 
attempt at this ruse; the strength of 
these feebler members of the party being 
unequal to the effort of escaping from the 
pursuit of warriors. When the reader 
remembers the vast extent of the American 
wilderness at that early day he will per- 
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ceive that it was possible for even a tribe 
to remain months undiscovered in partic- 
ular portions of it; nor was the danger of 
encountering a foe, the usual precautions 
being observed, as great in the woods as 
it is on the high seas, in a time of active 
warfare. 

The encampment being temporary, it 
offered to the eye no more than the rude 
protection of a bivouac, relieved in some 
slight degree by the ingenious expedients 
which suggested themselves to the readi- 
ness of those who passed their lives amid 
similar scenes. One fire that had been 
kindled against the roots of a living oak 
sufficed for the whole party ; the weather 
being too mild to require it for any pur- 
pose but cooking. Scattered around this 
center of attraction were some fifteen or 
twenty low huts—perhaps kennels would 
be a better word—into which their differ- 
ent owners crept at night, and which were 
also intended to meet the exigencies of a 
storm. These little huts were made of the 
branches of trees, put together with some 
ingenuity, and they were uniformly topped 
with bark that had been stripped from 
fallen trees ; of which every virgin forest 
possesses hundreds, in all stages of decay. 
Of furniture, they had next to none. 
Cooking-utensils of the simplest sort were 


lying near the fire ; a few articles of cloth- | 


ing were to be seen in or around the huts; 
rifles, horns and pouches leaned against 
the trees, or were suspended from the 
lower branches; and the carcasses of two 
or three deer were stretched to view on 
the same natural shambles. 

As the encampment was in the midst of 
a dense wood, the eye could not take in its 
tout ensemble at a glance; but hut after 
hut started out of the gloomy picture as 
one gazed about him in quest of objects. 
There was no center, unless the fire might 
be so considered—no open area where the 
possessors of this rude village might con- 
gregate; but all was dark, covert and 
cunning, like its owners. A few children 
strayed from hut to hut, giving the spot a 
little the air of domestic life ; and the sup- 
pressed laugh and low voices of the women 
occasionally broke in upon the deep still- 
ness of the somber forest. As for the 
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men, they either ate, slept, or examined 
their arms. They conversed but little, 
and then usually apart, or in groups with- 
drawn from the females ; while an air of 
untiring innate watchfulness and appre- 
hension of danger seemed to be blended 
even with their slumbers. 

As the two girls neared the encamp- 
ment, Hetty uttered a slight exclamation 
on catching a view of the person of her 
father. He was seated on the ground, 
with his back to a tree, and Hurry stood 
near him, indolently whittling a twig. 
Apparently, they were as much at liberty 
as any other in or about the camp, and 
one unaccustomed to Indian usages would 
have mistaken them for visitors instead 
of supposing them to be captives. Wabh- 
ta!-Wah led her new friend quite near 
them, and then modestly withdrew, that 
her own presence might be no restraint on 
her feelings. But Hetty was not suffi- 
ciently familiar with caresses or outward 
demonstrations of fondness to indulge in 
any outbreaking of feeling. She merely 
approached and stood at her father’s side 
without speaking, resembling a silent 
statue of filial affection. The old man ex- 
pressed neither alarm nor surprise at her 
sudden appearance. In these particulars 
he had caught the stoicism of the Indians; 
well knowing that there was no more cer- 
tain mode of securing their respect than 
by imitating their self-command. Nor 
did the savages themselves betray the 
least sign of surprise at this sudden ap- 
pearance of a stranger among them. In 
a word, this arrival produced much less 
visible sensation, though occurring under 
circumstances so peculiar, than would be 
seen ina village of higher pretensions to 
civilization did any ordinary traveler 
drive up to the door of its principal inn. 
Still a few warriors collected, and it was 
evident, by the manner in which they 
glanced at Hetty as they conversed to- 
gether, that she was the subject of their 
discourse, and probable that the reasons 
of her unlooked-for appearance were mat- 
ters of discussion. This phlegm of man- 
ner is characteristic of the North Ameri- 
can Indian—some say of his white suc- 
cessor also—but, in this case, much should 
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be attributed to the peculiar situation in 
which the party was placed. The force 
in the ark, the presence of Chingachgook 
excepted, was well known, no tribe or 
body of troops was believed to be near, 
and vigilant eyes were posted round the 
entire lake, watching, day and night, the 
slightest movement of those whom it 
would not be exaggerated now to term 
the besieged. 

Hutter was inwardly much moved by 
the conduct of Hetty, though he affected 
so much indifference of manner. He 
recollected her gentle appeal to him be- 
fore he left the ark, and misfortune ren- 
dered that of weight which might have 
been forgotten amid the triumph of suc- 
cess. Then he knew the simple, single- 
hearted fidelity of his child, and under- 
stood why she had come, and the total dis- 
regard of self that reigned in all her acts. 

“This is not well, Hetty,’’ he said, 
deprecating the consequences to the girl 
herself more than any other evil. ‘‘ These 
are fierce Iroquois, and are as little apt to 
forget an injury as a favor.”’ 

“‘Tell me, father,’’ returned the girl, 
looking furtively about her, as if fearful 
of being overheard, ‘‘ did God let you do 
the cruel errand on-which you came? I 
want much to know this, that I may speak 
to the Indians plainly if he did not.”’ 

«You should not have come hither, 
Hetty ; these brutes will not understand 
your nature or your intentions ! ” 

“How was it, father, neither you nor 
Hurry seems to have anything that looks 
like scalps ? ”’ 

“Tf that will set your mind at peace, 
child, I can answer you no. I had caught 
the young creatur’ who came here with 
you, but her screeches soon brought down 
upon me a troop of the wild cats that was 
too much for any single Christian to with- 
stand. If that will do you any good, we 
are as innocent of having taken a scalp 
this time as I make no doubt we shall 
also be innocent of receiving the bounty.”’ 

«Thank you for that, father! Now 1 
can speak boldly to the Iroquois, and with 
an easy conscience. I hope Hurry, too, 
has not been able to harm any of the 
Indians ? ”’ 
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“Why, as to that matter, Hetty,” 
returned the individual in question, 
‘“you’ve put it pretty much in the natyve 
character of the religious truth. Hurry 
has not been able, and that is the long and 
short of it. D’ve seen many squalls, old 
fellow, both on land and on the water, but 
never did I feel one as lively and as snap- 
pish as that which come down upon us 
night afore last in the shape of an Indian 
hurrah-boys! Why, Hetty, you’re no 
great matter at a reason or an idee that 
lies a little deeper than common, but you’re 
human and have some human notions; 
now, I’ll just ask you to look at these cir- 
cumstances. Here was old Tom, your 
father, and myself, bent on a legal opera- 
tion, as is to be seen in the words of the 
law and the proclamation, thinking no 
harm, when we were set upon by critturs 
that were more like a pack of hungry 
wolves than mortal savages even, and 
there they had us tethered like two sheep 
in less time than it has taken me to tell 
you the story.” 

«*You are free now, Hurry,” returned 
Hetty, glancing timidly at the fine unfet- 
tered limbs of the young giant. ‘“‘ You 
have no cords or withes to pain your arms 
or legs now.”’ 

““Not I, Hetty. Natur’ is natur’, and 
freedom is natur’, too. My limbs have a 
free look, but that’s pretty much the 
amount of it, sin’ I can’t use them in the 
way I should like. Even these trees have 
eyes; ay, and tongues, too; for, was the 
old man here or] to start one single rod 
beyond our jail limits, sarvice would be 
put on the bail afore we could ‘ gird up 
our loins’ for a race, and, like as not, four 
or five rifle-bullets would be traveling 
arter us, carrying so many invitations to 
curb our impatience. There isn’t a jail ir 
the colony as tight as this we are now in: 
for I’ve tried the varture of two or three 
on ’em, and I know the materials they 
are made of as wellas the men that made 
’em; takin’ down being the next step in 
schoolin’ to puttin’ up, in all such fabrica- 
tions.”’ 

Lest the reader should get an exagger- 
ated opinion of Hurry’s demerits from this 
boastful and indiscreet revelation, it may 
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be well to say that his offenses were con- | and respect. 


fined to assaults and batteries, for several 
of which he had been imprisoned, when, 
as he had just said, he often escaped by 
demonstrating the flimsiness of the con- 
structions in which he was confined by 
opening for himself doors in spots where 
the architects had neglected to place them. 
But Hetty had no knowledge of jails, 
and little of the nature of crime, beyond 
what her unadulterated and almost in- 
stinctive perceptions of right and wrong 
taught her, and this sally of the rude being 
who had spoken was lost upon her. She 
understood his general meaning, however, 
and answered in reference to that alone. 

““Tt’s so best, Hurry,’ she said. ‘‘ It is 
best father and you should be quiet and 
peaceable till I have spoken to the Iro- 
quois, when all will be well and happy. I 
don’t wish either of you to follow, but 
leave me to myself. As soon as all is set- 
tled, and you are at liberty to go back to 
the castle, I will come and let you know 
ib.” 

Hetty spoke with so much simple earn- 
estness, Seemed so confident of success, 
and wore so high an air of moral feeling 
and truth, that both the listeners felt more 
disposed to attach an importance to her 
mediation than might otherwise have hap- 
pened. When she manifested an intention 
to quit them, therefore, they offered no ob- 
stacle, though they saw she was about to 
join the group of chiefs who were consult- 
ing apart, seemingly on the manner and 
motive of her own sudden appearance. 

When Hist—for so we love best to call 
her—quitted her companion, she strayed 
near one or two of the elder warriors who 
had shown her most kindness in her cap- 
tivity—the principal man of whom had 
even offered to adopt her as his child if she 
would consent to become a Huron. In 
taking this direction, the shrewd girl did 
so to invite inquiry. She was too well 
trained in the habits of her people to ob- 
trude the opinions of one of her sex and 
years on men and warriors; but nature 
had furnished a tact and ingenuity that 
enabled her to attract the attention she 
desired without wounding the pride of 
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Even her affected indiffer- 
ence stimulated curiosity ; and Hetty had 
hardly reached the side of her father before 
the Delaware girl was brought within the 
circle of the warriors by a secret but sig- 


nificant gesture. Here she was questioned 


as to the presence of her companion, and 
the motives that had brought her to the 
camp. This was all that Hist desired. 
She explained the manner in which she 
had detected the weakness of Hetty’s 
reason, rather exaggerating than lessen- 
ing the deficiency in her intellect; and 
then she related, in general terms, the ob- 
ject of the girl in venturing among her 
enemies. The effect was all that the 
speaker expected; her account investing 
the person and character of their visitor 
with a sacredness and respect she well 
knew would prove her protection. As 
soon as her own purpose was attained 
Hist withdrew to a distance, where, with 
female consideration and a sisterly tender- 
ness, She set about the preparation of a 
meal, to be offered to her new friend as 
soon as the latter might be at liberty to 
partake of it. While thus occupied, how- 
ever, the ready girl in no degree relaxed 
in her watchfulness, noting every change 
of countenance among the chiefs, every 
movement of Hetty, and the smaller oc- 
currences that could be likely to affect her 
own interests or that of her new friend. 
As Hetty approached the chiefs, they 
opened their little circle with an ease and 
deference of manner that would have done 
credit to men of more courtly origin. A 
fallen tree lay near, and the oldest of the 
warriors made a quiet sign for the girl to 
be seated on it, taking his place at her 
side with the gentleness of a father. The 
others arranged themselves around the 
two with grave dignity; and then the 
girl, who had sufficient observation to per. 
ceive that such a course was expected of 
her, began to reveal the object of her visit. 
The moment she opened her mouth to 
speak, however, the old chief gave a gentle 
sign for her to forbear, said a few words 
to one of his juniors, and then waited in 
silent patience until the latter had sum- 
moned Hist to the party. This interrup- 


those whom it was her duty to defer to|tion proceeded from the chief’s having 
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discovered that there existed a necessity 
for an interpreter, few of the Hurons pres- 
ent understanding the English language, 
and they but imperfectly. 

Wah-ta !-Wah was not sorry to be 
called upon to be present at the interview, 
and least of all in the character in which 
she was now wanted. She was aware of 
the hazards she ran in attempting to de- 
ceive one or two of the party; but was 
none the less resolved to use every means 
that offered, and to practice every artifice 
that an Indian education could supply, to 
conceal the facts of’ the vicinity of her 
betrothed, and of the errand on which he 
had come. One unpracticed in the expe- 
dients and opinions of savage life would 
not have suspected the readiness of inven- 
tion, the wariness of action, the high reso- 
lution, the noble impulses, the deep self- 
devotion, and the feminine disregard of 
self, where the affections were concerned, 
that lay concealed beneath the demure 
looks, the mild eyes, and the sunny smiles 
_ of this young Indian beauty. As she ap- 
proached them, the grim old warriors re- 
garded her with pleasure, for they had a 

secret pride in the hope of engrafting so 

rare a scion on the stock of their own 
nation ; adoption being as regularly prac- 
ticed and as distinctly recognized among 
the tribes of America as it ever had been 
among those nations that submit to the 
sway of the civil law. 

As soon as Hist was seated by the side 
of Hetty, the old chief desired her to ask 
“the fair young pale-face’’ what had 
brought her among the Iroquois, and 
what they could do to serve her. 

“*Tell them, Hist, who I am—Thomas 
Hutter’s youngest daughter; Thomas 
Hutter, the oldest of their two prisoners ; 
he who owns the castle and the ark, and 
who has the best right to be thought the 
owner of these hills, and that lake, since 
he has dwelt so long, and trapped so long, 
and fished so long, among them. They’ll 
know whom you mean by Thomas Hutter, 
if you tell them that. And then tell them 
that I’ve come here to convince them that 
they ought not to harm father and 
Hurry, but let them go in peace, and to 

| treat them as brothers, rather than as 
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enemies. Now tell them all this plainly, 
Hist, and fear nothing for yourself or 
me; God will protect us.”’ 

Wah-ta !-Wah did as the other desired ; 
taking care to render the words of her 
friend as literally as possible into the 
Iroquois tongue, a language she used with 
a readiness almost equal to that with 
which she spoke her own. The chiefs 
heard this opening explanation with grave 
decorum, the two who had a little know]- 
edge of English intimating their satisfac- 
tion with the interpreter by furtive but 
significant glances of the eyes. 

** And now, Hist,’’ continued Hetty, as 
soon as it was intimated to her that she 
might proceed; ‘‘and now, Hist, I wish 
you to tell these red men, word for word, 
what Iam about to say. Tell them, first, 
that father and Hurry came here with an 
intention to take as many scalps as they 
could; for the wicked governor and the 
province have offered money for scalps; 
whether of warriors or women, men or 
children ; and the love of gold was too 
strong for their hearts to withstand it. 
Tell them this, dear Hist, just as you have 
heard it from me, word for word.”’ 

Wah-ta !-Wah hesitated about render- 
ing this speech as literally as had been 
desired ; but, detecting the intelligence of 
those who understood English, and appre- 
hending even a greater knowledge than 
they actually possessed, she found herself 
compelled to comply. Contrary to what 
a civilized man would have expected, the 
admission of the motives and of the er- 
rand of their prisoners produced no visi- 
ble effect on either the countenances or the 
feelings of the listeners. They probably 
considered the act meritorious, and that 
which neither of them would have hesi- 
tated to perform in his own person he 
would not be apt to censure in another. 

«“ And now, Hist,’? resumed Hetty, as 
soon as she perceived that her first 
speeches were understood by the chiefs, 
“you can tell them more. They know 
that father and Hurry did not succeed; 
and, therefore, they can bear them no 
grudge for any harm that has been done. 
If they had slain their children and wives, 
it would not alter the matter; and I’m 
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not certain that what I am about to tell 
them would not have more weight had 
there been mischief done. But ask them 
first, Hist, if they know there is a God 
who reigns over the whole earth, and is 
ruler and chief of all who live, let them be 
red or white, or what color they may? ”’ 

Wab-ta!-Wah looked a little surprised 
at this question; for the idea of the Great 
Spirit is seldom long absent from the mind 
of an Indian girl. She put the question as 
literally as possible, however, and received 
a grave answer in the affirmative. 

“This is right,’’ continued Hetty, ‘‘and 
my duty will now be light. This Great 
Spirit, as you call our God, has caused a 
book to be written that we call a Bible; 
and in this book have been set down all 
his commandments, and his holy will and 
pleasure, and the rules by which all men 
are to live, and directions how to govern 
the thoughts even, and the wishes, and 
the will. Here, this is one of these holy 
books, and you must tell the chiefs what [ 
am about to read to them from its sacred 
pages.”’ 

As Hetty concluded, she reverently un- 
rolled a small English Bible from its 
envelope of coarse calico, treating the 
volume with the sort of external respect 
that a Romanist would be apt to show to 
a religious relic. As she slowly proceeded 
in her task, the grim warriors watched 
each movement with riveted eyes; and 
when they saw the little volume appear, a 
slight expression of surprise escaped one 
or two of them. But Hetty held it out 
toward them in triumph, as if she ex- 
pected the sight would produce a visible 
miracle; and then, without betraying 
either surprise or mortification at the stoi- 
cism of the Indians, she turned eagerly to 
her new friend in order to renew the dis- 
course. 

«“This is the sacred volume, Hist,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and these words, and lines, and 
verses, and chapters, all came from God ! ” 

‘Why Great Spirit no send book to 
Injin too?’ demanded Hist, with the 
directness of a mind that was totally un- 
sophisticated. 

‘«“Why?” answered Hetty, a little be- 
wildered by a question so unexpected. 
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«‘ Why ?—Ah! you know the Indians don’t 
know how to read.” 

If Hist was not satisfied with this ex- 
planation, she did not deem the point of 
sufficient importance to be pressed. Simply 
bending her body, in gentle admission of 
the truth of what she heard, she sat 
patiently awaiting the further arguments 
of the pale-faced enthusiast. 

“You can tell these chiefs that through- 
out this book men are ordered to forgive 
their enemies; to treat them as they 
would brethren ; and never to injure their 
fellow-creatures, more especially on ac- 
count of revenge or any evil passion. Do 
you think you can tell them this so they 
will understand it, Hist ? ’’ 

**Tell him well enough; but he no very 
easy to understand.”’ 

Hist then conveyed the ideas of Hetty 
in the best manner she could to the atten- 
tive Indians, who heard her- words with 
some such surprise as an American of our 
own times would be apt to betray at a 
suggestion that the great modern but 
vacillating ruler of things human, public 
opinion, might be wrong. One or two of 
their number, however, having met with 
missionaries, said a few words in explana- 
tion, and then the group gave all its 
attention to the communications that were 
to follow. Before Hetty resumed, she 
inquired earnestly of Hist if the chiefs had 
understood her, and, receiving an evasive 
answer, was fain to be satisfied. 

**T will now read to the warriors some 
of the verses that it is good for them to 
know,’’ continued the girl, whose manner 
grew more solemn and earnest as she pro- 
ceeded, ‘‘and they will remember that 
they are the words of the Great Spirit. 
First, then, ye are commanded to ‘ Love 
thy nercghbor as thyself.’ Tell them that, 
dear Hist.”’ 

*“Neighbor for Injin no mean pale- 
face,’’ answered the Delaware girl, with 
more decision than she had _ hitherto 
thought it necessary to use. ‘‘ Neighbor 
mean Iroquois for Iroquois, Mohican for 
Mohican, pale-face for pale-face. No need 
tell chief anything else.”’ 

“You forget, Hist, these are the words 
of the Great Spirit, and the chiefs must 
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obey them as well as others. Here is 
another commandment: ‘ Whosoever 
shall smite thee on the right cheek, 
turn to him the other also.’ ”’ 

“What that mean?’’ demanded Hist, 
with the quickness of lightning. 

Hetty explained that it was an order 
not to resent injuries, but rather to sub- 
mit to receive fresh wrongs from the 
offender. 

** And hear this too, Hist,’? she added, 
<** Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you and persecute you.’ ”’ 

By this time Hetty had become excited ; 
her eye gleamed with the earnestness of 
her feelings, her cheeks flushed, and her 
voice, usually so low and modulated, be- 
came stronger and more impressive. 
With the Bible she had been early made 
familiar by her mother; and she now 
turned from passage to passage with sur- 
prising rapidity, taking care to call such 
verses as taught the sublime lessons of 
Christian charity and Christian forgive- 
ness. To translate half she said in her 
pious earnestness, Wah-ta !-Wah would 
have found impracticable, had she made 
the effort ; but wonder held her tongue- 
tied, equally with the chiefs; and the 
young, simaple-minded enthusiast had fair- 
ly become exhausted with her own efforts 
before the other opened her mouth again 
to utter a syllable. Then, indeed, the Del- 
aware girl gave a brief translation of the 
suostance of what had been both read and 
said, confining herself to one or two of the 
more striking of the verses, those that 
had struck her own imagination as the 
most paradoxical and which certainly 
would have been the most applicable to 
the case, could the uninstructed minds of 
the listeners embrace the great moral 
truths they conveyed. 

It will be scarcely necessary to tell the 
ceader the effect that such novel duties 
would be likely to produce among a group 
of Indian warriors, with whom it was a 
species of religious principle never to for- 
get a benefit or to forgive an injury. 
Fortunately, the previous explanations of 
Hist had prepared the minds of the Hurons 
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for something extravagant; and most of 
that which to them seemed inconsistent 
and paradoxical was accounted for by the 
fact that the speaker possessed a mind 
that was constituted differently from those 
of most of the human race. Still there 
were one or two old men who had heard 
similar doctrines from the missionaries, 
and they felt a desire to occupy an idle 
moment by pursuing a subject they found 
so curious. 

“This is the Good Book of the pale- 
faces,’’? observed one of these chiefs, tak- 
ing the volume from the unresisting hand 
of Hetty, who gazed anxiously at his 
face while he turned the leaves, as if she 
expected to witness some visible results 
from the circumstance. ‘‘ This is the 
law by which my white brethren profess 
to live? ”’ 

Hist, to whom this question was ad- 
dressed, if it might be considered as ad- 
dressed to any one in particular, answered 
simply in the affirmative; adding that 
both the French of the Canadas and the 
Yengeese of the British provinces equally 
admitted its authority and affected to 
revere its principles. 

“«Tell my young sister,’’ said the Hu- 
ron, looking directly at Hist, “that I will 
open my mouth and say a few words.”’ 

“The Iroquois chief go to speak—my 
pale-face friend listen,’’ said Hist. 

‘<T rejoice to hear it !’’ exclaimed Hetty. 
“God has touched his heart, and he will 
now let father and Hurry go!” 

‘This is the pale-face law,’’? resumed 
the chief. ‘It tells him to be good to 
them that hurt him; when his brother 
asks him for his rifle, to give him the 
powder-horn too. Such is the pale-face 
law ?”’ 

“‘-Not so—not so,’’ answered Hetty, 
earnestly, when these words had been 
interpreted. ‘‘There is not a word about 
rifles in the whole book; and powder and 
bullets give offense to the Great Spirit.”’ 

“Why, then, does the pale-face use 
them? If he is ordered to give double to 
him that asks only for one thing, why does 
he take double from the poor Indian, who 
asks for no thing ? He comes from beyond 
the rising sun, with his book in his hand, 
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and he teaches the red man to read it; 
but why does he forget himself all it 
says? When the Indian gives, he is 
never satisfied ; and now he offers gold 
for the scalps of our women and children, 
though he calls us beasts if we take the 
scalp of a warrior killed in open war. My 
name is Rivenoak.”’ 

When Hetty had got this formidable 
question fairly presented to her mind in 
the translation, and Hist did her duty 
with more than usual readiness on this 
occasion, it scarcely need be said that she 
was sorely perplexed. Abler heads than 
that of this poor girl have frequently been 
puzzled by questions of a similar drift ; 
and it is not surprising that, with all her 
own earnestness and sincerity, she did not 
know what answer to make. 

<‘“What shall I tell them, Hist?’ she 
asked, imploringly; ‘‘I know that all I 
have read from the book is true; and 
yet it wouldn’t seem so, would it, by the 
conduct of those to whom the book was 
given ?”’ 

“‘Give ’em pale-face reason,’’ returned 
Hist, ironically; ‘that always good for 
one side; though be bad for t’other.’’ 

“No, no, Hist, there can’t be two sides 
to truth—and yet it does seem strange ! 
I’m certain I have read the verses right, 
and no one would be so wicked as to print 
the word of God wrong. That can never 
be, Hist.”’ 

“Well, to poor Injin girl it seem every- 
thing can be to pale-faces,’’ returned the 
other coolly. ‘‘One time ’ey say white, 
and one time ’ey say black. Why, never 
can be?”’ 

Hetty was more and more embarrassed, 
until, overcome with the apprehension that 
she had failed in her object, and that the 
lives of her father and Hurry would be 
the forfeit of some blunder of her own, 
she burst into tears. From that moment 
the manner of Hist lost: all its irony and 
cool indifference, and she became the fond 
caressing friend again. Throwing her 
arms around the afflicted girl, he at- 
tempted to soothe her sorrows by the 
scarcely ever failing remedy of female 
sympathy. 

“Stop cry—no cry,’’ she said, wiping 
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the tears from the face of Hetty, as she 
would have performed the same office for 
a child, and stopping: to press her, occa- 
sionally, to her own warm bosom with the 
affection of a sister ; “‘why you so trouble? 
You no make he book, if he be wrong ; 
and you no make he pale-face, if he be 
wicked. There wicked red man and wicked 
white man—no color all good—no color all 
wicked. Chiefs know that well enough.”’ 

Hetty soon recovered from this sudden 
burst of grief, and then her mind reverted 
to the purpose of her visit with its single- 
hearted earnestness. Perceiving that the 
grim-looking chiefs were still standing 
around her, in grave attention, she hoped 
that another effort to convince them of the 
right might be successful. 

«Listen, Hist,’’ she said, struggling to 
suppress her sobs and to speak distinctly ; 
‘tell the chiefs that it matters not what 
the wicked do—right is right—the words 
of the Great Spirit are the words of the 
Great Spirit—and no one can go harmless 
for doing an evil act because another has 
done it before him! ‘ Render good for 
evil,’ says this book ; and that is the law 
for the red man as well as for the white 
man.”’ 

“Never hear such law among Dela- 
ware or among Iroquois,’’ answered Hist, 


soothingly. ‘*No good to tell chiefs any 
such lawas dat. Tell ’em somet’ing they 
believe.” 


Hist was about to proceed, notwith- 
standing, when a tap on the shoulder 
from the finger of the oldest chief caused 
her to look up. She then perceived that 
one of the warriors had left the group 
and was already returning to it with Hut- 
ter and Hurry. Understanding that the 
last two were to become parties in the in- 
quiry, she became mute, with the unhesi- 
tating obedience of an Indian woman. — In 
a few seconds the prisoners stood face to 
face with the principal men of the cap- 
tors. 

““Daughter,’’ said the senior chief to the 
young Delaware, “ask this graybeard 
why he came into our camp ?”’ 

The question was put by Hist, in her 
own imperfect English, but in a way that 
was easy to be understood. Hutter was 
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too stern and obdurate by nature to shrink 
from the consequences of any of his acts, 
and he was also too familiar with the opin- 
ions of the savages not to understand that 
nothing was to be gained by equivocation 
or an unmanly dread of their anger. 
Without hesitating, therefore, he avowed 
the purpose with which he had landed, 
merely justifying it by the fact that the 
government of the province had bid high 
for scalps. This frank avowal was re- 
ceived by the Iroquois with evident satis- 
faction, not so much, however, on account 
of the advantage it gave them in a moral 
point of view as by proving that they had 
captured aman worthy of occupying their 
thoughts and of becoming a subject of 
their revenge. Hurry, when interro- 
gated, confessed the truth, though he 
would have been more disposed to con- 
cealment than his sterner companion, did 
the circumstances very well admit of its 
adoption. But he had tact enough to dis- 
cover that equivocation would be useless 
at that moment, and he made a merit of 
necessity by imitating a frankness which, 
in the case of Hutter, was the offspring of 
habits of indifference, acting on a disposi- 
tion that was always ruthless and reck- 
less of personal consequences. 

As soon as the chiefs had received the 
answers to their questions they walked 
away in silence, like men who deemed the 
matter disposed of, all Hetty’s dogmas 
being thrown away on beings trained in 
violence from infancy to manhood. Hetty 
and Hist were now left alone with Hutter 
and Hurry, no visible restraint being 
placed on the movements of either ; 
though all four, in fact, were vigilantly 
and unceasingly watched. As respects 
the men, care was had to prevent them 
from getting possession of any of the rifles 
that lay scattered about, their own in- 
cluded ; and there all open manifestations 
of watchfulness ceased. But they, who 
were so experienced in Indian practices, 
knew too well how great was the distance 
between appearances and reality to be- 
come the dupes of this seeming careless- 
ness. Although both thought incessantly 
on the means of escape, and this without 
concert, each was aware of the uselessness 
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of attempting any project of the sort that 
was not deeply laidand promptly executed. 
They had been long enough in the encaip- 
ment, and were sufficiently observant to 
have ascertained that Hist, also, was a 
sort of captive; and, presuming on the 
circumstance, Hutter spoke in her pres- 
ence more openly than he might other- 
wise have thought it prudent to do; 
inducing Hurry to be equally unguarded 
by his example. 

“Tl not blame you, Hetty, for coming 
on this errand, which was well meant if 
not very wisely planned,’’ commenced the 
father, seating himself by the side of his 
daughter and taking her hand; a sign of 
affection that this rude being was accus- 
tomed to manifest to this particular child ; 
*“but preaching and the Biblo are not the 
means to turn an Indian from his ways. 
Has Deerslayer sent any message; or has 
he any scheme by which he thinks to get 
us free ?”’ 

«Ay, that’s the substance of it!’’ put 
in Hurry; “‘if you can help us, gal, to 
half a mile of freedom, or even a good 
start of a short quarter, I'll answer for 
the rest. Perhaps the old man may want 
a little more, but for one of my height 
and years that will meet all objections.” 

Hetty looked distressed, turning her 
eyes from one to the other; but she had 
no answer to give to the question of the 
reckless Hurry. 

“‘FWather,’’ she said, ‘‘neither Deer- 
slayer nor Judith knew of my coming 
until I had left the ark. They are afraid 
the Iroquois will make a raft and try to 
get off to the hut, and think more of de- 
fending that than of coming to aid you.” 

‘«“No—no—no,”’ said Hist, hurriedly, 
though in a low voice, and with her face 
bent toward the earth, in order to conceal 
from those whom she knew to be watching 
them the fact of her speaking at all. “No, 
no, no, Deerslayer different man. He no 
t’ink of defending ’self, with friend in 
danger. Help one another, and all get to 
hut.” 

«This sounds well, old Tom,” 
Hurry winking and laughing, though he 
too used the precaution to speak low. 
““Give me a ready-witited squaw for a 
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fr’nd, and though J’ll not downright 
defy an Iroquois, I think I would defy the 
devil.”’ 

‘No talk loud,”’ said Hist ; “some Iro- 
quois got Yengeese tongue, and all got 
Yengeese ears.”’ 

“‘Have wea friend in you, young wo- 
man?’’ inquired Hutter, with an increas- 
ing interest in the conference. ‘‘If so, you 
may calculate on a solid reward; and 
nothing will be easier than to send you to 
your own tribe if we can once fairly get 
you off with us to the castle. Give us the 
ark and the canoes, and we can command 
the lake spite of all the savages in the 
Canadas. Nothing but artillery could 
drive us out of the castle, if we can get 
back to it.” 

<< S’pose ’ey come ashore to take scalp ? ”’ 
retorted Hist, with cool irony, at which 
the girl appeared to be more expert than 
is common for her sex. 

« Ay, ay—that was a mistake ; but there 
is little use in lamentations, and less still, 
young woman, in flings.’’ 

“‘Hather,’’ said Hetty, ‘‘ Judith thinks 
of breaking open the big chest, in hopes of 
finding something in that which may buy 
your freedom of the savages.”’ 

A dark look came over Hutter at the 
announcement of this fact, and he muttered 
his dissatisfaction in a way to render it 
intelligible enough. 

«What for no break open chest ?’’ put 
in Hist. ‘‘ Life sweeter than old chest— 
scalp sweeter than old chest. If no tell 
darter to break him open, Wah-ta !-Wah 
no help him to run away.’’ 

“Ye know not what ye ask—ye are but 
silly girls, and the wisest way for ye both 
is to speak of what ye understand, and to 
speak of nothing else. I little like this 
cold neglect of the savages, Hurry ; it’s a 
proof that they think of something serious, 
and, if we are to do anything, we must do 
it soon. Can we count on this young 
woman, think you?” 

“TListen,’’ said Hist, quickly, and with 
an earnestness that proved how much her 
feelings were concerned ; ‘ Wah-ta !-Wah 
no Iroquois —all over Delaware — got 
Delaware heart—Delaware feeling. She 
prisoner, too. One prisoner help t’udder 
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prisoner. No good to talk more now. 
Darter stay with fader—Wah-ta !-Wah 
come and see friend—all look right—then 
tell what he do.” 

This was said in a low voice, but dis- 
tinctly, and ina manner to make an im- 
pression. As soon as it was uttered, the 
girl arose and left the group, walking 
composedly toward the hut she occupied, 
as if she had no further interest in what 
might pass between the pale-faces. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“She speaks much of her father; says she hears 

There’s tricks i’? the world; and hems, and beats 
her heart; 

Spurns enviously at straws; speaks things in 
doubt, 

That carry but half sense; her speech is nothing, 

Yet the unsuspected use of it doth move 

The hearers to collection.’’—SHAKESPEARE. 


WE left the occupants of the castle and 
the ark buried in sleep. Once or twice, in 
the course of the night, it is true, Deer- 
slayer or the Delaware arose and looked 
out upon the tranquil lake, when, finding 
all safe, each returned to his pallet and 
slept like a man who was not easily de- 
prived of his natural rest. At the first 
signs of dawn the former arose, however, 
and made his personal arrangements for 
the day; though his companion, whose 
nights had not been tranquil or without 
disturbance of late, continued on his blan- 
kets until the sun had fairly risen. Judith, 
too, was later than common that morning, 
for the earlier hours of the night had 
brought her little of either refreshment or 
sleep. But ere the sun had shown himself 
over the eastern hills, these two were up 
and afoot, even the tardy, in that region, 
seldom remaining on the pallets after the 
appearance of the great luminary. 

Chingachgook was in the act of arrang- 
ing his forest toilet, when Deerslayer en- 
tered the cabin of the ark, and threw him 
a few coarse but light summer vestments 
that belonged to Hutter, 

“Judith hath given me them for your 
use, chief,’’ said the latter, as he cast the 
jacket and trousers at the feet of the In- 
dian; ‘‘for it’s ag’in all prudence and 
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caution to be seen in your war-dress and 
paint. Wash off all them fiery streaks 
from your cheeks, put on the garments, 
and here is a hat, such as it is, that will 
give you an awful oncivilized sort of civili- 
zation, aS the missionaries call it. Re- 
member that Hist is at hand, and what 
we do for the maiden must be done while 
we are doing for others. I know it’s ag’in 
your gifts and your natur’ to wear clothes 
unless they are cut and carried in a red 
man’s fashion, but make a vartue of ne- 
cessity, and put these on at once, even if 
they do rise a little in your throat.”’ 

Chingachgook, or the Serpent, eyed the 
vestments with strong disgust; but he 
saw the usefulness of the disguise, if not 
its absolute necessity. Should the Iro- 
quois discover a red man in or about the 
castle it might indeed place them more on 
their guard and give their suspicions a 
direction toward their female captive. 
Anything was better than a failure, as it 
regarded his betrothed, and after turning 
the different garments round and round, 
examining them with a species of grave 
irony, affecting to draw them on ina way 
that defeated itself, and otherwise mani- 
festing the reluctance of a young savage 
to confine his limbs in the usual appliances 
of civilized life, the chief submitted to the 
directions of his companion, and _ finally 
stood forth, so far as the eye could detect, 
ared man in coloralone. Little was to be 
apprehended from this last peculiarity, how- 
ever, the distance from the shore and the 
want of glasses preventing any very close 
scrutiny, and Deerslayer himself, though 
of a brighter and fresher tint, had a coun- 
tenance that was burned by the sun to a 
hue scarcely less red than that of his Mo- 
hican companion. The awkwardness of 
the Delaware, in his new attire, caused his 
friend to smile more than once that day, 
but he carefully abstained from the use of 
any of those jokes which would have been 
bandied among white men on such an oc- 
casion; the habits of a chief, the dignity 
of a warrior on his first path, and the 
gravity of the circumstances in which 
they were placed, uniting to render so 
much levity out of season. 

The meeting at the morning meal of the 
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three islanders, if we may use the term, 
was silent, grave, and thoughtful. Judith 
showed by her looks that she had passed 
an unquiet night, while the two men had 
the future before them, with its unseen and 
unknown events. A few words of courtesy 
passed between Deerslayer and the girl in 
the course of the breakfast, but no allusion 
was made to their situation. At length 
Judith, whose heart was full and whose 
novel feelings disposed her to entertain 
sentiments more gentle and tender than 
common, introduced the subject, and this 
in a way to show how much of her 
thoughts it had occupied in the course 
of the last sleepless night. 

““It would be dreadful, Deerslayer,’’ the 
girl abruptly exclaimed, “ should anythiftg 
serious befall my father and Hetty! We 
cannot remain quietly here and leave them 
in the hands of the Iroquois without be- 
thinking us of some means of serving 
them.”’ 

“T’m ready, Judith, to sarve them, and 
all others who are in trouble, could the 
way to do it be pointed out. It’s no tri- 
fling matter to fall into red-skin hands, 
when men set out on ana/’r’nd like that 
which took Hutter and Hurry ashore; that 
Iknow as well asanother ; and I wouldn’t 
wish my worst inimy in such a strait, 
much less them with whom I’ve journeyed, 
and atc, and slept. Have you any scheme 
that you would like to have the Sarpent 
and me indivor to carry out ?”’ 

“‘T know of no other means to release 
the prisoners than by bribing the Iroquois. 
They are not proof against presents ; and 
we might offer enough, perhaps, to make 
them think it better to carry away what 
to them will be rich gifts than to carry 
away poor prisoners; if, indeed, they 
should carry them away at all.”’ 

«This is well enough, Judith ; yes, it’s 
well enough, if the inimy is to be bought, 
and we can find articles to make the pur- 
chase with. Your father has a convenient 
lodge, and it is most cunningly placed ; 
though it doesn’t seem overstocked with 
riches that will be likely to buy his ran- 
som. There’s the piece he calls Kill-deer 
might count for something, and I under- 
stand there’s a keg of powder about, 
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which might be a make-weight, sartin ; 
and yet two able-bodied men are not to be 
bought off for a trifle; besides——”’ 

«Besides what?’’? demanded Judith, 
impatiently, observing that the other 
hesitated to proceed, probably from a 
reluctance to distress her. 

“Why, Judith, the Frenchers offer 
bounties as well as our own side; and the 
price of two scalps would purchase a keg 
of powder and a rifle; though I'll not say 
one of the latter altogether as good as 
Kill-deer there, which your father va’nts 
as oncommon and onequaled like. But 
fair powder, and a pretty sartain rifle ; 
then the red men are not the expartest in 
fire-arms, and don’t always know the 
difference atwixt that which is ra’al, and 
that which is seeming.”’ 

“This is horrible !’’ muttered the girl, 
struck by the homely manner in which her 
companion was accustomed to state his 
facts. ‘‘But you overlook my own clothes, 
Deerslayer ; and they, I think, might go 
far with the women of the Iroquois.”’ 

‘No doubt they would; no doubt they 
would, Judith,’’ returned the other, look- 
ing at her keenly, as if he would ascertain 
whether she was really capable of making 
such a sacrifice. ‘‘ But are you sartain, 
gal, you could find it in your heart to part 
with your own finery for such a purpose ? 
Many is the man who has thought he was 
valiant till danger stared him in the face ; 
I’ve known them too that consaited they 
were kind and ready to give away all they 
had to the poor, when they’ve been listen- 
ing to other people’s hard-heartedness, 
but whose fists have clinched as tight as 
the riven hickory when it came to down- 
right offerings of their own. Besides, 
Judith, you’re handsome—oncommon in 
that way, one might*obsarve, and do no 
harm to the truth—and they that have 
beauty like to have that which will adorn 
it. Are you sartain you could find it in 
your heard to part with your own finery ?”’ 

The soothing allusion to the personal 
charms of the girl was well-timed, to 
counteract the effect produced by the dis- 
trust that the young man expressed of 
Judith’s devotion to her filial duties. Had 
another said as much as Deerslayer, the 
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compliment would most probably have 
been overlooked, in the indignation awak- 
ened by the doubts; but even the unpol- 
ished sincerity, that so often made this 


‘simple-minded hunter bare his thoughts, 


had a charm for the girl; and while she 
colored, and for an instant her eyes flashed 
fire, she could not find it in her heart to be 
really angry with one whose very soul 
seemed truth and manly kindness. Look 
her reproaches she did; but, conquering 
the desire to retort, she succeeded in an- 
swering in a mild and friendly manner. 

“You must keep all your favorable 
opinions for the Delaware girls, Deer- 
slayer, if you seriously think thus of those 
of our own color,’’ she said, affecting to 
laugh. ‘But, try me; if you find that I 
regret either ribbon or feather, silk or 
muslin, then may you think what you 
please of my heart, and say what you 
think.”’ 

““That’s justice! The rarest thing to 
find on arth is a truly just man. So says 
Tamenund, the wisest prophet of the 
Delawares; and so all must think that 
have occasion to see, and talk, and act 
among mankind. I love a just man, Sar- 
pent; his eyes are never covered with 
darkness toward his inimies, while they 
are all sunshine and brightness toward his 
fri‘nds. He uses the reason that God has 
given him, and he uses it with a feelin’ of 
his being ordered to look at, and to con- 
sider things as they are, and not as he 
wants them to be. It’s easy enough to 
find men who call themselves just; but 
it’s wonderfully uncommon to find them 
that are the very thing in fact. How 
often have I seen Indians, gal, who be- 
lieved they were lookin’ into a matter 
agreeable to the will of the Great Spirit, 
when, in truth, they were only striving to 
act up to their own will and pleasure, and 
this, half of the time, with a temptation to 
go wrong, that could no more be seen by 
themselves than the stream that runs in 
the next valley can be seen by us through 
yonder mountain; though any looker-on 
might have discovered it as plainly as we 
can discover the parch that are swimming 
around this hut.” 

“Very true, Deerslayer,”’ rejoined Ju- 
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dith, losing every trace of displeasure in 
a bright smile, “very true; and I hope to 
see you act on this love of justice in all 
matters in which Iam concerned. Above 
all, I hope you will judge for yourself, and 
not believe every evil story that a prating 
idler, like Hurry Harry, may have to tell, 
that goes to touch the good name of any 
young woman who may not happen to 
have the same opinions of his face and 
person that the blustering gallant has of 
himself.”’ 

“Hurry Harry’s idees do not pass for 
gospel with me, Judith; but even worse 
than he may have eyes and ears,’’ re- 
turned the other gravely. 

*““Hnough of this!’ exclaimed Judith, 
with flashing eye and a flush that 
mounted to her temples; ‘‘and more of 
my father and his ransom. ’Tis as you 
say, Deerslayer; the Indians will not be 
likely to give up their prisoners without a 
heavier bribe than my clothes can offer, 
and father’s rifle and powder. There is 
the chest.”’ 

“* Ay, there is the chist, as you say, 
Judith ; and when the question gets to be 
between a secret and a scalp, I should 
think most men would prefar keeping the 


last. Did your father ever give you any 
downright command consarning that 
chist ? ”’ 

‘“‘Never. He has always appeared to 


think its locks, and its steel bands, and its 
strength, its best protection.”’ 

<°?Tis a rare chist, and altogether of 
curious build,’’ returned Deerslayer, rising 
and approaching the thing in question, on 
which he seated himself, with a view to 
examine it with greater ease. ‘ Chingach- 
gook, this is no wood that comes of any 
forest that you or I have ever trailed 
through! ’Tisn’t the black walnut; and 
yet it’s quite as comely, if not more so, 
did the smoke and the treatment give it 
fair play.” 

The Delaware drew near, felt of the 
wood, examined its grain, endeavored to 
indent the surface with a nail, and passed 
his hand curiously over the steel bands, 
the heavy padlocks, and the other novel 
peculiarities of the massive box. 

«‘ No—nothing like this grows in these 
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regions,’’ resumed Deerslayer ; ‘I’ve seen 
all the oaks, both the maples, the elms, 
the basswood, all the walnuts, the butter- 
nuts, and every tree that has a substance 
and color, wrought into some form or 
other; but never have I before seen such 
a wood as this—Judith, the chist itself 
would buy your father’s freedom; or Iro- 
quois cur’osity isn’t as strong as red-skin 
cur’osity in general; especially in the 
matter of woods.’’ 

“The purchase might be cheaper made, 
perhaps, Deerslayer. The chest is full, 
and it would be better to part with half 
than to part with the whole. Besides, 
father—I know not why—but father 
values that chest highly.’’ 

“He would seem to prize what it holds 
more than the chist itself, judging by the 
manner in which he treats the outside and 
secures the inside. Here are three locks, 
Judith; is there no key ?”’ 

“ve never seen one; and yet key there 
must be, since Hetty told us she had often 
seen the chest opened.”’ 

«“Keys no more lie in the air, or float 
on the water, than humans, gal; if there 
is a key, there must be a place in which it 
is kept.”’ 

«That is true, and it might not be diffi- 
cult to find it, did we dare to search.”’ 

“This is for you, Judith ; it is altogether 
for you. The chist is your’n, or your 
father’s; and Hutter is your father, not 
mine. Cur’osity isa woman’s and not a 
man’s failing; and there you have got all 
the reasons before you. If the chist has 
articles for ransom, it seems to me they 
would be wisely used in redeeming their 
owner’s life, or even in saving his scalp ; 
but that is a matter for your judgment, 
and not for our’n. When the lawful owner 
of a trap, or a buck, or a canoe, isn’t pres- 
ent, his next of kin becomes his riprisen- 
tatyve, by all the laws of the woods. We 
therefore leave you to say whether the 
chist shall or shall not be opened.’’ 

‘‘T hope you do not believe I can hesi- 
tate, when my father’s life’s in danger, 
Deerslayer ! ”’ 

«Why, it’s pretty much putting a scold- 
ing ag’in tears and mourning. It’s not 
onreasonable to foretell that old Tom may 
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find fault with what you’ve done, when he 
sees himself once more in his hut, here ; 
but there’s nothing unusual in men’s fall- 
ing out with what has been done for their 
own good; I dare say that even the moon 
would seem a different thing from what it 
now does could we look at it from the 
other side.”’ 

“ Deerslayer, if we can find the key, I 
will authorize you to open the chest, and 
take such things from it as you may think 
will buy father’s ransom.”’ 

‘First find the key, gal; we’ll talk of 
the rest a’terward. Sarpent, you’ve eyes 
like a fly, and a judgment that’s seldom 
out: can you help us in calculating where 
Floating Tom would be apt to keep the 
key of a chist that he holds to be as pri- 
vate as this ?”’ 

The Delaware had taken no part in the 
discourse until he was thus directly ap- 
pealed to, when he quitted the chest, which 
had continued to attract his attention, and 
cast about him for the place in which a 
key would be likely to be concealed under 
such circumstances. As Judith and Deer- 
slayer were not idle the while, the whole 
three were soon engaged in an anxious and 
spirited search. As it was certain that 
the desired key was not to be found in any 
of the common drawers or closets, of 
which there were several in the building, 
none looked there, but all turned their 
inquiries to those places that struck them 
as ingenious hiding-places, and more likely 
to be used for such a purpose. In this 
manner the outer room was thoroughly 
but fruitlessly examined ; when they en- 
tered the sleeping apartment of Hutter. 
This part of the rude building was better 
furnished than the rest of the structure, 
containing several articles that had been 
especially devoted to the service of the 
deceased wife of its owner; but as Judith 
had all the rest of the keys, it was soon 
rummaged, without bringing to light the 
particular key desired. 

They now entered the bedroom of the 
daughters. Chingachgook was immedi- 
ately struck with the contrast between 
the articles and the arrangement of that 
side of the room that might be called 
Judith’s and that which more properly 
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belonged to Hetty. A slight exclamation 
escaped him, and pointing in each direc- 
tion, he alluded to the fact in a low voice, 
speaking to his friend in the Delaware 
tongue. 

«As you think, Sarpent,’? answered 
Deerslayer, whose remarks we always 
translate into English, preserving as 
much as possible of the peculiar phraseol- 
ogy and manner of the man. “ ’Tis just so, 
as any one may see; and ’tis all founded 
in natur’. One sister loves finery, some 
say, overmuch ; while t’other is as meek 
and lowly as God ever created goodness 
and truth. Yet, afterall, I dare say that 
Judith has her vartues and Hetty has her 
failin’s.”’ 

«And the ‘ Feeble-Mind ’ has seen the 
chest opened ?’’ inquired Chingachgook, 
with curiosity in his glance. 

‘‘Sartain ; that much I’ve heard from 
her own lips; and, for that matter, so 
have you. It seems her father doesn’t 
misgive her discretion, though he does 
that of his eldest darter.”’ 

“Then the key is hid only from the 
Wild Rose?’ for so Chingachgook had 
begun gallantly to term Judith, in his 
private discourse with his friend. 

“That’s it! That’s just it! One he 
trusts and the other he doesn’t. There’s 
red and white in that, Sarpent ; all tribes 
and nations agreeing in trusting some and 
refusing to trust other some. It depends 
on character and judgment.”’ 

‘“Where could a key be put so little 
likely to be found by the Wild Rose as 
among coarse clothes ? ”’ 

Deerslayer started, and turning to his 
friend with admiration expressed in every 
lineament of his face, he fairly laughed, in 
his silent but hearty manner, at the in- 
genuity and readiness of the conjecture. 

“Your name’s well bestowed, Sarpent 
—yes, ’tis well bestowed! Sure enough, 
where would a lover of finery be so little 
likely to s’arch as among garments as 
coarse and unseemly as these of poor 
Hetty? I dares to say Judith’s delicate 
fingers haven’t touched a bit of cloth as 
rough and oncomely as that petticoat, 
now, since she’s first made acquaintance 
with the officers! Yet, who knows? the 
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key may be as likely to be on the same 
peg as in any other place. Take down 
the garment, Delaware, and let us see if 
you are ra’ally a prophet.”’ 

Chingachgook did as desired, but no 
key was found. <A coarse pocket, appar- 
ently empty, hung on the adjoining peg, 
and this was next examined. By this 
time the attention of Judith was called 
in that direction, and she spoke hurriedly, 
and like one who wished to save unnec- 
essary trouble. 

“These are only the clothes of poor 
Hetty, dear simple girl! ’’ she said ; ‘‘ noth- 
ing we seek would be likely to be there.”’ 

The words were hardly out of the hand- 
some mouth of the speaker when Chin- 
gachgook drew the desired key from the 
pocket. Judith was too quick of appre- 
hension not to understand the reason a 
hiding-place so simple and exposed had 
been used. The blood rushed to her face, 
as much with resentment, perhaps, as 
with shame; and she bit her lip, though 
she continued silent. Deerslayer and his 
friend now discovered the delicacy of men 
of native refinement, neither smiling or 
even by a glance betraying how com- 
pletely he understood the motives and 
ingenuity of this clever artifice. The 
former, who had taken the key from the 
Indian, led the way into the adjoining 
room, and, applying it to a lock, ascer- 
tained that the right instrument had 
been found. There were three padlocks, 
each of which, however, was easily opened 
by this single key. Deerslayer removed 
them all, loosened the hasps, raised the 
lid a little to make certain it was loose, 
and then he drew back from the chest 
several feet, signing to his friend to 
follow. 

“This is a family chist, Judith,’’ he 
said; ‘and ’tis like to hold family secrets. 
The Sarpent and I will go into the ark, 
and look to the canoes, and paddles, and 
oars; while you can examine it by yourself, 
and find out whether anything that will 
be a make-weight in a ransom is or is not 
among the articles. When you’ve got 
through, give us a call, and we’ll all sit 
in council together, touching the valie of 
the articles.” 
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“Stop, Deerslayer,”’ exclaimed the girl, 
as he was about to withdraw ; “not a sin- 
gle thing will I touch—I will not even raise 
the lid—unless you are present. Father 
and Hetty have seen fit to keep the inside 
of this chest a secret from me, and Iam 
much too proud to pry into their hidden 
treasures unless it were for their own 
good. But on no account will I open the 
chest alone. Stay with me, then; I wart 
witnesses of what I do.” 

“IT rather think, Sarpent, that the gal 
is right! Confidence and reliance beget 
security, but suspicion is like to make us 
all wary. Judith has a right to ask us to 
be present ; and should the chist hold any 
of Master Hutter’s secrets, they will fall 
into the keeping of two as closed-mouthed 
young men as are to be found. We will 
stay with you, Judith—bvt first let us 
take a look at the lake and the shore, for 
this chist will not be emptied ina minute.”’ 

The two men now went out on the plat- 
form, and Deerslayer swept the shore with 
the glass, while the Indian gravely turned 
his eye on the water and the woods in 
quest of any sign that might betray the 
machinations of their enemies. Nothing 
was visible, and assured of their temporary 
security, the three collected around the 
chest again, with the avowed object of 
opening it. 

Judith had held this chest and its un- 
known contents in a species of reverence 
as long as she could remember. Neither 
her father nor her mother ever mentioned 
it in her presence ; and there appeared to 
be a silent convention that in naming the 
different objects that occasionally stood 
near it, or even lay on its lid, care should 
be had to avoid any allusion to the chest 
itself. Habit rendered this so easy, and 
so much a matter of course, that it was 
only quite recently the girl had begun even 
to muse on the singularity of the circum- 
stance. But there had never been suffi- 
cient intimacy between Hutter and his 
eldest daughter to invite confidence. At 
times he was kind, but in general, with 
her more especially, he was stern and 
morose. Least of all had his authority 
been exercised in a way to embolden his 
child to venture on the liberty she was 
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about to take without many misgivings 
of the consequences, although the liberty 
proceeded from a desire to serve himself. 
Then Judith was not altogether free from 
a little superstition on the subject of this 
chest, which had stood a sort of tabooed 
relic before her eyes from childhood to the 
present hour. Nevertheless, the time had 
‘come when it would seem that this mys- 
tery was to be explained, and that under 
circumstances, too, which left her very 
little choice in the matter. 

Finding that both her companions were 
watching her movements in grave silence, 
Judith placed a hand on the lid, and en- 
deavored to raise it. Her strength, how- 
ever, was insufficient, and it appeared to 
the girl, who was fully aware that all the 
fastenings were removed, that she was 
resisted in an unhallowed attempt by 
some supernatural power. 

“‘Y cannot raise the lid, Deerslayer,”’ 
she said; ‘had we not better give up the 
attempt, and find some other means of 
releasing the prisoners? ”’ 

‘“ Not so, Judith; noso, gal. No means 
are as sartin and easy as a good bribe,”’ 
answered the other. ‘‘As for the lid, ’tis 
held by nothing but its own weight, which 
1s prodigious for so small a piece of wood, 
loaded with iron as it is.”’ 

As Deerslayer spoke he applied his own 
strength to the effort, and succeeded in 
raising the lid against the timbers of the 
house, where he took care to secure it by 
a sufficient prop. Judith fairly trembled 
as she cast her first glance at the interior, 
and she felt a temporary relief in discover- 
ing that a piece of canvas that was care- 
fully tucked in around the edges effectually 
concealed all beneath it. The chest was 
apparently well stored, however, the can- 
vas lying within an inch of the lid. 

“‘Here’s a full cargo,” said Deerslayer, 
eyeing the arrangement; “and we had 
needs to go to work leisurely and at our 
ease. Sarpent, bring some stools, while I 
spread this blanket on the floor, and then 
we'll begin work orderly and in comfort.”’ 

The Delaware complied. Deerslayer 
civilly placed a stool for Judith, took one 
himself, and commenced the removal of 
the canvas covering. This was done de- 
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liberately, and in as cautious a manner as 
if it were believed that fabrics of a delicate 
construction lay hidden beneath. When 
the canvas was removed, the first articles 
that came in view were some of the habili- 
ments of the male sex. These were of fine 
materials, and, according to the fashions 
of the age, were gay in colors and rich in 
ornaments. One coat, in particular, was 
of scarlet, and had button-holes worked in 
gold thread. Still it was not military, but 
was part of the attire of a civilian of con- 
dition at a period when social rank was 
rigidly respected in dress. Chingachgook 
could not refrain from an exclamation of 
pleasure as soon as Deerslayer opened this 
coat and held it up to view, for, notwith- 
standing all his trained self-command, the 
splendor of the vestment was too much for 
the philosophy of an Indian. Deerslayer 
turned quickly, and he regarded his friend 
with momentary displeasure as this burst 
of weakness escaped him; and then he so- 
liloquized, as was his practice whenever 
any strong feeling suddenly got the as- 
cendency. ‘ 

<?Tis his gift !—yes, ’tis the gift of a 
red-skin to love finery, and he is not to 
be blamed. This is an extr’ornary gar- 
ment, too; and extr’ornary things get up 
extr’ornary feelin’s. I think this will do, 
Judith, for the Indian heart is hardly to 
be found in all America that can with- 
stand colors like these and glitter like 
that. If this coat was ever made for your 
father, you’ve come honestly by the taste 
for finery, you have.”’ 

“That coat was never made for father,” 
answered the girl, quickly ; ‘it is much 
too long; while father is short and 
square.”’ 

“Cloth was plenty, if it-was, and elit- 
ter cheap,”’ answered Deerslayer, with 
his silent, joyous laugh. “ Sarpent, this 
garment was made for a man of your 
size, and I should like to see it on your 
shoulders.”’ 

Chingachgook, nothing loath, submitted 
to the trial; throwing aside the coarse 
and threadbare jacket of Hutter to deck 
his person in a coat that was originally 
intended for a gentleman. The transfor- 
mation was ludicrous; but as men are 
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seldom struck with incongruities in their 
own appearance any more than in their 
own conduct, the Delaware studied this 
change in a common glass, by which Hut- 
ter was in the habit of shaving, with 
grave interest. At that moment he 
thought of Hist, and we owe it to 
truth to say, though it may militate a 
little against the stern character of a 
warrior to own it, that he wished he 
could be seen by her in his present 
improved aspect. 

“Off with it, Sarpent—off with it,’ re- 
sumed the inflexible Deerslayer; ‘such 
garments as little become you as they 
would become me. Your gifts are for 
paint, and hawk’s feathers, and blankets, 
and wampum; and mine are for doublets 
of skins, tough leggings, and serviceable 
moccasins. I say moccasins, Judith, for 
though white, living as I do in the woods, 
it’s necessary to take to some of the prac- 
tyces of the woods for comfort’s sake and 
cheapness.”’ 

“7 see no reason, Deerslayer, why one 
man may not wear a scarlet coat as well 
as another,”’ returned the girl. ‘I wish 
I could see you in this handsome gar- 
ment.”’ 

<‘See me in a coat fit for alord! Well, 
Judith, if you wait till that day, you’ll 
wait until you see me beyond reason and 
memory. No—no—gal, my gifts are my 
gifts, and I’ll live and die in ’em, though 
I never bring down another deer or spear 
another salmon. What have I done that 
you should wish to see me in such a flaunt- 
ing coat, Judith ? ” 

«« Because I think, Deerslayer, that the 
false-tongued and false-hearted young gal- 
lants of the garrison ought not alone to 
appear in fine feathers; but that truth and 
honesty have their claims to be honored 
and exalted.”’ 

«And what exaltification——”’? The 
reader will have remarked that Deerslayer 
had not very critically studied his diction- 
ary— “‘and what exaltification would it be 
to me, Judith, to be bedizened and be- 
scarleted like a Mingo chief that has just 
got his presents up from Quebec? No— 
no—lI’m well as I am; and if not, Ican 
be no better. Lay the coat down on the 
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blanket, Sarpent, and let us look further 
into the chist.’’ 

The tempting garment, one surely that 
was never intended for Hutter, was laid 
aside, and the examination proceeded. 
The male attire, all of which corresponded 
with the coat in quality, was soon ex- 
hausted, and then succeeded female. A 
beautiful dress of brocade, a little the 
worse from negligent treatment, followed ; 
and this time open exclamations of de- 
light escaped the lips of Judith. Much 
as the girl had been addicted to dress, 
and favorable as had been her oppor- 
tunities of seeing some little pretension 
in that way, among the wives of the 
different commandants, and other ladies 
of the forts, never before had she beheld 
a tissue or tints to equal those that were 
now so unexpectedly placed before her 
eyes. Her rapture was almost childish; 
nor would she allow the inquiry to proceed 
until she had attired her person in a robe 
so unsuited to her habits and her abode. 
With this end she withdrew into her own 
room, where, with hands practiced in such 
offices, she soon got rid of her own neat 
gown of linen, and stood forth in the gay 
tints of the brocade. The dress happened 
to fit the fine, full person of Judith, and cer- 
tainly it had never adorned a being better 
qualified, by natural gifts, to do credit to 
its really rich hues and fine texture. When 
she returned, both Deerslayer and Chin- 
gachgook, who had passed the brief time 
of her absence in taking a second look at 
the male garments, arose in surprise, each 
permitting exclamations of wonder and 
pleasure to escape him in a way so un- 
equivocal as to add new luster to the eyes 
of Judith by flushing her cheeks with a 
glow of triumph. Affecting, however, 
not to notice the impression she had made, 
the girl seated herself with the stateliness 
of a queen, desiring that the chest might 
be looked into further. 

“IT don’t know a better way to treat 
with the Mingoes, gal,’’ cried Deerslayer, 
‘than to send you ashore as you be, and 
to tell ’°em that a queen has arrived among 
’em! They'll give up old Hutter, and 
Hurry, and Hetty, too, at such a specta- 
cle!”’ 
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«T thought your tongue too honest to 
flatter, Deerslayer,’”’ returned the girl, 
gratified at this admiration more than she 
would have cared to own. ‘One of the 
chief reasons of my respect for you was 
your love for truth.” 

«And ’tis truth, and solemn truth, 
Judith, and nothing else. Never did eyes 
of mine gaze on as glorious a looking 
creatur’ as you be yourself, at this very 
moment! I’ve seen beauties in my time, 
too, both white and red; and them that 
was renowned and talked of, far and near ; 
but never have I beheld one that could 
hold any comparison with what you are at 
this blessed instant, Judith—never.”’ 

The glance of delight which the girl 
bestowed on the frank-speaking hunter 
in no degree lessened the effect of her 
charms; and, as the humid eyes blended 
with it a look of sensibility, perhaps Judith 
never appeared more truly lovely than at 
what the young man had called that 
“‘blessed instant.’? He shook his head, 
held it suspended a moment over the open 
chest like one in doubt, and then proceeded 
with the examination. 

Several of the minor articles of female 
dress came next, all of a quality to corre- 
spond with the gown. These were laid at 
Judith’s feet, in silence, as if she had a 
natural claim to their possession. One or 
two, such as gloves and lace, the girl 
caught up, and appended to her already 
rich attire, in affected playfulness, but 
with the real design of decorating her per- 
son as far as circumstances would allow. 
When these two remarkable suits, male 
and female they might be termed, were 
removed, another canvas covering separ- 
ated the remainder of the articles from the 
part of the chest which they had occupied. 
As soon as Deerslayer perceived this 
arrangement he paused, doubtful of the 
propriety of proceeding any further. 

“«ivery man has his secrets, I suppose,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘ and all men havea right to their 
enj’yment; we’ve got low enough in this 
chist in my judgment to answer our 
wants, and it seems to me we should do 
well by going no further; and by letting 
Master Hutter have to himself and his own 
feelin’s all that’s beneath this cover,’’ 
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«Do you mean, Deerslayer, to offer these 
clothes to the Iroquois as ransom? ”’ de- 
manded Judith, quickly. 

“Sartin. What are we prying into 
another man’s chist for, but to sarve its 
owner in the best way we can? This coat, 
alone, would be very apt to gain over the 
head-chief of the riptyles; and if his wife 
or darter should happen to be out with 
him, that there gownd would soften the 
heart of any woman that is to be found 
atween Albany and Montreal. I do not 
see that we want a larger stock in trade 
than them two articles.”’ 

«To you it may seem so, Deerslayer,”’ 
returned the disappointed girl; ‘‘but of 
what use could a dress like this be to any 
Indian woman? She could not wear it 
among the branches of the trees ; the dirt 
and smoke of the wigwam would soon soil 
it; and how would a pair of red arms ap- 
pear thrust through these short, laced 
sleeves ?”’ 

«* All very true, gal; and you might go 
on and say it is altogether out of time, and 
place, and season, in this region at all. 
What is it to us how the finery is treated, 
so long as it answers our wishes? I do not 
see that your father can make any use of 
such clothes; and it’s lucky he has things 
that are of no valie to himself, that will 
bear a high price with others. We can 
make no better trade for him than to offer 
these duds for his liberty. We’ll throw 
in the light frivol’ties, and get Hurry off 
in the bargain !”’ 

“Then you think, Deerslayer, that 
Thomas Hutter has no one in his family 
—no child—no daughter—to whom this 
dress may be thought becoming, and 
whom you could wish to see in it once and 
a while, even though it should be at long 
intervals, and only in playfulness ? ” 

“T understand you, Judith—yes, I now 
understand your meaning ; and, I think I 
can say, your wishes. That you are as 
glorious in that dress as the sun when it 
rises or sets in a soft October day I’m 
ready to allow ; and that you greatly be- 
come itis a good deal more sartin than 
that it becomes you. There’s gifts in 
clothes as well as in other things. Now I 
do not think that a warrior on his first 


‘That animal seems to give you great satisfaction, Sarpent, though it’s 
an idolatrous head, at the best.’”’ ‘It is an elephant,” interrupted Judith. 
—The Deerslayer. 
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path ought to lay on the same awful 
paints as a chief who has had his virtues 
tried and knows from exper’ence he will 
not disgrace his pretensions. So it is with 
us all, red or white. You are Thomas 
Hutter’s darter, and that gownd was 
made for the child of some governor, or a 
lady of high station ; and it was intended 
to be worn among fine furniture and in 
rich company. In my eyes, Judith, a 
modest maiden never looks more becoming 
than when becomingly clad, and nothing 
is suitable that is out of character. Be- 
sides, gal, if there’s a creatur’ in the 
colony that can afford to do without 
finery, and to trust to her own good 
looks and sweet countenance, it’s your- 
self:?* 

*“T’ll take off the rubbish this instant, 
Deerslayer,”’ cried the girl, springing up 
to leave the room, ‘‘and never do I 
wish to see it on any human being 
again.”’ 

*‘So it is with them all, Sarpent,’’ said 
the other, turning to his friend and laugh- 
ing, aS soon as the beauty had disap- 
peared. 
their natyve charms most of all. I’m 
glad the gal has consented to lay aside her 
furbelows, howsever, for it’s ag’in reason 
for one of her class to wear ’em; and 
then she 7s handsome enough, as I call 
it, to go alone. Hist would show on- 
common likely, too, in such a gownd, 
Delaware ! ”’ 

‘“<Wah-ta !|-Wah is a red-skin girl, Deer- 
slayer,’ returned the Indian; ‘‘like the 
young of the pigeon, she is to be known 
by her own feathers. I should pass by 


without knowing her were she dressed in 


such a skin. It’s wisest always to be so 
clad that our friends need not ask us for 
our names. The ‘ Wild Rose’ is very 
pleasant, but she is no sweeter for so many 
colors.”’ 

«That’s it—that’s natur’, and the true 
foundation for love and protection. When 
aman stops to pick a wild strawberry he 
does not expect to find a melon ; and when 
he wishes to gather a melon he’s disap- 
p’inted if it proves to be a squash, though 
squashes be often brighter to the eye than 
melons. That’s it, and it means stick to 
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your gifts and your gifts will stick to 
you.” 

The two men had now a little discussion 
together touching the propriety of pene- 
trating any further into the chest of Hut- 
ter when Judith reappeared, divested of 
her robes, and in her own simple linen 
frock again. 

“Thank you, Judith,” said Deerslayer, 
taking her kindly by the hand, ‘for I 
know it went a little ag’in the nat’ ral 
cravings of a woman to lay aside so much 
finery as it might be in a lump. But 
you’re more pleasing to the eye as you 
stand, you be, than if you had a crewn on 
your head and jewels dangling from your 
hair. The question now is whether to lift 
this covering to see what will be ra’ally 
the best bargain we can make for Master 
Hutter, for we must do as we think he 
would be willing to do did he stand here 
in our places.”’ 

Judith looked very happy. Accus- 
tomed as she was to adulation, the hum- 
ble homage of Deerslayer had given 
her more true satisfaction than she had 
ever yet received from the tongue of 
man. It was not the terms in which 
this admiration had been expressed, for 
they were simple enough, that produced 
so strong an impression; nor yet their 
novelty, or their warmth of manner, 
nor any of those peculiarities that usu- 
ally give value to praise; but the un- 
flinching truth of the speaker, that carried 
his words so directly to the heart of 
the listener. This is one of the great 
advantages of plain dealing and frank- 
ness. The habitual and wily flatterer 
may succeed until his practices re- 
coil on himself, and, like other sweets, 
his aliment cloys by its excess; but he 
who deals honestly, though he often 
necessarily offend, possesses a power of 
praising that no quality but sincerity can 
bestow ; since his words go directly to the 
heart, finding their support in the under- 
standing. Thus it was with Deerslayer 
and Judith: so soon and so deeply did 
this simple hunter impress those who 
knew him with a conviction of his un- 
bending honesty, that all he uttered in 
commendation was as certain to please as 
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all he uttered in the way of rebuke was as 
certain to rankle and excite enmity where 
his character had not awakened a respect 
and affection, that in another sense ren- 
dered it painful. In after-life, when the 
career of this untutored being brought 
him .n contact with officers of rank and 
others intrusted with the care of the inter- 
ests of the State, this same influence was 
exerted on a wider field; even generals 
listening to his commendations with a 
glow of pleasure that it was not always 
in the power of their official superiors to 
awaken. Perhaps Judith was the first in- 
dividual of his own color who fairly sub- 
mitted to this natural consequence of 
truth and fair-dealing on the part of 
Deerslayer. She had actually pined for 
his praise, and she had now received it; 
and that in the form which was most 
agreeable to her weaknesses and habits 
of thought. The result will appear in the 
course of the narrative. 

“‘Tf we knew all that chest holds, Deer- 
slayer,’’ returned the girl, when she had 
a littl recovered from the immediate 
effect produced by his commendations of 
her personal appearance, ‘‘ we could bet- 
ter determine on the course we ought to 
take.”’ 

«“That’s not onreasonable, gal, though 
it’s more a pale-face than a red-skin gift 
to be prying into other people’s secrets.”’ 

“Curiosity is natural, and it is expected 
that all human beings should have human 
failings. Whenever I’ve been at the gar- 
risons, ve found that most, in and about 
them, had a longing to learn their neigh- 
bors’ secrets. 

“Yes, and, sometimes to fancy them, 
when they couldn’t find ’em out! That’s 
the difference atween an Indian gentile- 
man and a white gentleman. The Sar- 
pent, here, would turn his head aside 
if he found himself unknowingly lookin’ 
into another chief’s wigwam; whereas, 
in the settlements, while all pretend to 
be great people, most prove they’ve 
got betters by the manner in which 
they talk of their consarns. Ill be bound, 
Judith, you wouldn’t get the Sarpent 
there to confess there was another in the 
tribe so much greater than himself as to 
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become the subject of his idees, and to 
empl’y his tongue in conversation about 
his movements, and ways, and food, and 
all the other little matters that occupy a 
man when he’s not empl’y’d in his greater 
He who does this is but little bet- 
ter than a blackguard in the grain, and 
them that encourages him is pretty much 
of the same. kidney, let them wear coats 
as fine as they may or what dye they 
please.”’ 

“But this is not another man’s wig- 
wam; it belongs to my father; these are 
his things, and they are wanted in his 
service.”’ 

“ That’s true, gal, that’s true; and it 
carries weight with it. Well, when all is 
before us, we may, indeed, best judge 
which to offer for the ransom and which 
to withhold.”’ 

Judith was not altogether as disinter- 
ested in her feelings as she affected to be. 
She remembered that the curiosity of 
Hetty had been inaalged, in connection 
with this chest, while her own had been 
disregarded; and she was not sorry to 
possess an opportunity of being placed on 
a level with her less gifted sister in this 
one partictlar. It appearing to be ad- 
mitted all round that the inquiry into the 
contents of the chest ought to be renewed, 
Deerslayer proceeded to remove the second 
covering of canvas. 

The articles that lay uppermost, when 
the curtain was again raised on the secrets 
of the chest, were a pair of pistols, curi- 
ously inlaid with silver. Their value 
would have been considerable in one of the 
towns, though as weapons in the woods 
they were a species of arms seldom em- 
ployed ; never, indeed, unless it might be 
by some officer from Europe, who visited 
the colonies, as many were then wont to 
do, So much impressed with the superiority 
of the usages of London as to fancy they 
were not to be laid aside on the frontiers 
of America. What occurred on the dis- 


covery of these weapons will appear in 
the succeeding chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


«* An oaken, broken elbow-chair ; 
A caudle-cup without an ear; 
A battered, shattered, ash bed-stead; 
A box of deal without a lid; 
A pair of tongs, but out of joint; 
_ A back-sword poker without point ; 
A dish which might good meat afford once; 
An Ovid, and an old Concordance.” 
—DEAN SWIFT’s Inventory. 


No sooner did Deerslayer raise the pis- 
tols than he turned to the Delaware and 
held them up for his admiration. 

*« Child-gun,”’ said the Serpent, smiling, 
while he handled one of the instruments 
as if it had been a toy. 

“Not it, Sarpent; not it. ’Tis made 
for a man, and would satisfy a giant if 
rightly used. But stop; white men are 
remarkable for their carelessness in put- 
ting away fire-arms in chists and corners. 
Let me look if care has been given to 
these.” . 

As Deerslayer spoke he took the weapon 
from the hand of his friend and opened 
the pan. The last was filled with prim- 
ing, caked like a bit of cinder, by time, 
moisture, and compression. An applica- 
tion of the ramrod showed that both the 
pistols were charged, although Judith 
could testify that they had probably lain 
for years in the chest. It is not easy to 
portray the surprise of the Indian at this 
discovery, for he was in the practice of 
renewing his priming daily and of looking 
to the contents of his piece at other short 
intervals. 

“This is white neglect,’’ said Deer- 
slayer, shaking his head, ‘‘and scarce a 
season goes by that some one in the set- 
tlements doesn’t suffer from it. It’s ex- 
tr’ornary, too, Judith—yes, its downright 
extr’ornary that the owner shall fire his 
piece at a deer, or some other game, or 
perhaps at an inimy, and twice out of 
three times he’ll miss; but let him catch 
an accident with one of these forgotten 
charges, and he makes it sartin death to 
a child, or a brother, or a fri’nd! Well, 
we shall do a good turn to the owner if we 
fire these pistols for him; and as they’re 
novelties to you and me, Sarpent, we’ll 
try our hand at a mark. Freshen that 
priming, and Pll do the same with this, 
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and then we’ll see who is the best man 
with a pistol ; as for the rifle, that’s long 
been settled atween us.”’ 

Deerslayer laughed heartily at his own 
conceit, and in a minute or two they were 
both standing on the platform, selecting 
some object in the ark for their target 
Judith was led by curiosity to their side. 

“Stand back, gal, stand a little back ; 
these we’pons have been long loaded,’’ 
said Deerslayer, ‘and some accident may 
happen in the discharge.”’ 

“Then you shall not fire them! Give 
them both to the Delaware ; or it would 
be better to unload them without firing.”’ 

“That’s ag’in’ usage—and some people 
say ag’in’ manhood ; though I hold to no 
such silly doctrine. We must fire ’em, 
Judith; yes, we must fire ’em; though I 
foresee that neither will have any great 
reason to boast of his skill.” 

Judith, in the main, was a girl of great 
personal spirit, and her habits prevented 
her from feeling any of the terror that is 
apt to come over her sex at the report of 
firearms. She had discharged many a 
rifle, and had even been known to kill a 
deer, under circumstances that were fa- 
vorable to the effort. She submitted, 
therefore, falling a little back by the side 
of Deerslayer, giving the Indian the front 
of the platform to himself. Chingachgook 
raised the weapon several times, endeav- 
ored to steady it by using both hands, 
changed his attitude, from one that was 
awkward to another still more so, and 
finally drew the trigger with a sort of 
desperate indifference, without having, in 
reality, secured any aim at all. The con- 
sequence was that, instead of hitting the 
knot, which had been selected for the 
mark, he missed the ark altogether ; 
the bullet skipping along the water like 
a stone that was thrown by hand. 

«“Well done, Sarpent—well done,”’ cried 
Deerslayer, laughing with his noiseless 
glee, ‘‘you’ve hit the lake, and that’s an 
expl’ite, for some men! I know’d it, and 
as much as said it, here, to Judith; for 
your short we’pons don’t belong to red- 
skin gifts. You’ve hit the lake, and that’s 
better than only hitting the air! Now, 
stand back, and let us see what white 
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gifts can do with a white we’pon. 
pistol isn’t a trifle ; but color is color.” 

The aim of Deerslayer was both quick 
and steady, and the report followed almost 
as soon as the weapon rose. Still the 
pistol hung fire, as it is termed, and frag- 
ments of it flew in a dozen directions, some 
falling on the roof of the castle, others in 
the ark, and one in the water. Judith 
screamed, and when the two men turned 
anxiously toward the girl, she was as pale 
as death, trembling in every limb. 

«‘She’s wounded—yes, the poor gal’s 
wounded, Sarpent, though one couldn’t 
foresee it, standing where she did. We'll 
lead her into a seat, and we must do the 
best for her that our knowledge and skill 
can afford.’’ 

Judith allowed herself to be supported 
to a seat, swallowed a mouthful of water 
that the Delaware offered her in a gourd, 
and after a violent fit of trembling, that 
seemed ready to shake her fine frame to 
dissolution, she burst into tears. 

«‘The pain must be borne, poor Judith— 
yes, it must be borne,’’ said Deerslayer, 
soothingly ; “though I am far from wish- 
ing you not to weep; for weeping often 
lightens galish feelin’s. Where can she 
be hurt, Sarpent? I see no signs of blood, 
nor any rent of skin or garments.”’ 

“‘T am uninjured, Deerslayer,’’ stam- 
mered the girl through her tears. ‘‘It’s 
fright—nothing more, I do assure you; 
and God be praised! no one, I fear, has 
been harmed by the accident.”’ 

“This is extr’ornary!’’ exclaimed the 
unsuspecting and simple-minded hunter. 
“JT thought, Judith, you’d been above 
settlement weaknesses, and that you was 
a gal not to be frightened by the sound of 
a bursting we’pon. No—I didn’t think you 
so skeary! Hetty might well have been 
startled ; but you’ve too much judgment 
and reason to be frightened when the dan- 
ger’s all over. They’re pleasant to the 
eye, chief, and changeful, but very un- 
sart’in in their feelin’s.”’ 

Shame kept Judith silent. There had 
been no acting in her agitation, but all had 
fairly proceeded from sudden and uncon- 
trollable alarm—an alarm that she found 
almost as inexplicable to herself as it 
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Wiping 
away the traces of tears, however, she 
smiled again, and was soon able to join in 
the laugh at her own folly. 

“And you, Deerslayer,’’ she at lengtb 
succeeded in saying, ‘‘are you, indeed, 
altogether unhurt? It seems almost 
miraculous that a pistol should have burst 
in your hand, and you escape without the 
loss of a limb, if not of life! ’’ 

<‘Such wonders ar’n’t oncommon at all 
among wornout arms. The first rifle they 
gave me played the same trick, and yet 
I lived through it, though not as onharm- 
lessas I’ve got out of thisaffair. Thomas 
Hutter is master of one pistol less than 
he was this morning; but, as it happened 
in trying to sarve him, there’s no ground 
of complaint. Now, draw near, and let us 
look further into the inside of the chist.”’ 

Judith, by this time, had so far got the 
better of her agitation as to resume her 
seat, and the examination went on. The 
next article that offered was enveloped in 
cloth, and on opening it, it proved to be 
one of the mathematical instruments that 
were then in use among seamen, possess- 
ing the usual ornaments and fastenings in 
brass. Deerslayer and Chingachgook ex- 
pressed their admiration and surprise at the 
appearance of the unknown instrument, 
which was bright and glittering, having 
apparently been well cared for. 

“This goes beyond the surveyors, 
Judith,’’? Deerslayer exclaimed, after turn- 
ing the instrument several times in his 
hands. ‘I’ve seen all their tools often, 
and wicked and heartless enough are they, 
for they never come into the forest but to 
lead the way to waste and destruction ; 
but none of them have as designing a look 
as this! I fear me, after all, that Thomas 
Hutter has journeyed into the wilderness 
with no fair intentions toward its happi- 
ness. Did you ever see any of the carv- 
ings of a surveyor about your father, 
gal??? 

‘He is no surveyor, Deerslayer, nor 
does he know the use of that instrument, 
though he seems to own it. Do you sup- 
pose that Thomas Hutter ever wore that 
coat? It is as much too large for him as 
this instrument is beyond his learning.”’ 
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*That’s it—that must be it, Sarpent ; 
and the old fellow, by some unknown 
means, has fallen heir to another man’s 
goods! They say he has been a mariner, 
and no doubt this chist and all it holds— 
Ha! what have we here? This far out- 
does the brass and black wood of the 
tool ? ”’ 

Deerslayer had opened a small bag, 
from which he was taking, one by one, 
the pieces of a set of chessmen. They 
were of ivory, much larger than common, 
and exquisitely wrought. Each piece 
represented the character or thing after 
which it is named; the knights being 
mounted, the castles stood on elephants, 
and even the pawns possessed the heads 
and busts of men. The set was not com- 
plete, and a few fractures betrayed bad 
usage; but all that was left had been 
carefully put away and preserved. Even 
Judith expressed wonder as these novel 
objects were placed before her eyes, and 
Chingachgook fairly forgot his Indian 
dignity in admiration and delight. The 
latter took up each piece and examined it 
with never-tiring satisfaction, pointing 
out to the girl the more ingenious and 
striking portions of the workmanship. 
But the elephants gave him the greatest 
pleasure. The “‘ Hughs’’ that he uttered 
as he passed his fingers over their trunks 
and ears and tails were very distinct ; nor 
did he fail to note the pawns, which were 
armed as archers. This exhibition lasted 
several minutes, during which time Judith 
and the Indian had all the rapture to 
themselves. Deerslayer sat silent, thought- 
ful, and even gloomy, though his eyes fol- 
lowed each movement of the two principal 
actors, noting every new peculiarity about 
the pieces as they were held up to view. 
Not an exclamation of pleasure nor a word 
of condemnation passed his lips. At length 
his companions observed his silence, and 
then, for the first time since the chessmen 
had been discovered, did he speak. 

‘* Judith,’’ he asked earnestly, but with 
a concern that amounted almost to tender- 
ness of manner, ‘“‘did your parents ever 
talk to you of religion ? ”’ 

The girl colored, and the flashes of crim- 
son that passed over her beautiful counte- 
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nance were like the wayward tints of 
a Neapolitan sky in November. Deer- 
slayer had given her so strong a taste for 
truth, however, that she did not waver in 
her answer, replying simply and with 
sincerity : 

“My mother did, often,” she said; 
“my father, never. I thought it made 
my mother sorrowful to speak of our 
prayers and duties, but my father had 
never opened his mouth on such matters 
before or since her death.”’ 

“That I can believe—that I can believe. 
He has no God—no such God as it be- 
comes a man of white skin to worship, or 
even a red-skin. Them things are idols! ”’ 

Judith started, and for a moment she 
seemed seriously hurt. Then she reflected, 
and in the end she laughed. 

** And you think, Deerslayer, that these 
ivory toys are my father’s gods? I have 
heard of idols and know what they are.’’ 

“Them are idols !’’ repeated the other, 
positively. ‘‘Why should your father 
keep ’em if he doesn’t worship ’em ?”’ 

‘Would he keep his gods in a bag and 
locked upin a chest? No, no, Deerslayer ; 
my poor father carries his god with him 
wherever he goes, and that is in his own 
cravings. These things may really be 
idols—I think they are myself, from what 
I have heard and read of idolatry, but. 
they have come from some distant coun- 
try, like all other articles, and have fallen 
into Thomas Hutter’s hands when he was. 
a Sailor.”’ 

“T’m glad of it—Il am downright glad 
to hear it, Judith, for I do not think I 
could have mustered the resolution to 
strive to help a white idolater out of his 
difficulties! The old man is of my color 
and nation, and I wish to sarve him ; but, 


‘as one who denied all his gifts in the way 


of religion, it would have come hard to do 
so. That animal seems to give you great 
satisfaction, Sarpent, though it’s an idola- 
trous head at the best.’’ 

‘It is an elephant,”’ interrupted Judith, 
**V’ve often seen pictures of such animals 
at the garrison; and mother had a book 
in which there was a printed account of 
the creature. Father burnt that, with 
all the other books, for he said mother 
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loved reading too well. This was not 
long before mother died, and I’ve some- 
times thought that the loss hastened her 
end.”’ 

This was said equally without levity 
and without any deep feeling. It was 
said without levity, for Judith was sad- 
dened by her recollections, and yet she 
had been too much accustomed to live for 
self, and for the indulgence of her own 
vanities, to feel her mother’s wrongs very 
heavily. It required extraordinary cir- 
cumstances to awaken a proper sense of 
her situation and to stimulate the better 
feelings of this beautiful but misguided 
girl; and these circumstances had not 
yet occurred in her brief existence. 

“‘Hlephant, or no elephant, *tis an 
idol,’’ returned the hunter, ‘‘and not fit 
to remain in Christian keeping.” 

“‘Good for Iroquois,’? said Chingach- 
gook, parting with one of the castles with 
reluctance, as his friend took it from him 
to replace it in the bag. ‘‘Hlephon buy 
whole tribe—buy Delaware, almost !”’ 

«Ay, that it would, as any one who 
comprehends red-skin natur’ must know,”’’ 
answered Deerslayer ; ‘‘but the man that 
passes false money, Sarpent, is as bad as 
he who makes it. Did you ever know a 
just Injin that wouldn’t scorn to sell a 
coon-skin for the true martin, or to pass 
off a mink for a beaver? I know that a 
few of those idols, perhaps one of them 
elephants, would go far toward buying 
Thomas Hutter’s liberty, but it goes ag’in 
my conscience to pass such counterfeit 
money. Perhaps no Injin tribe, here- 
away, is downright idolaters, but there’s 
some that come so near it that white 
gifts ought to be particular about en- 
couraging them in their mistake.’’ 

“Tf idolatry is a gift, Deerslayer, and 
gifts are what you seem to think them, 
idolatry in such people can hardly be a 
sin,” said Judith, with more smartness 
than discrimination, 

““God grants no such gifts to any of his 
creatur’s, Judith,’ returned the hunter, 
seriously. ‘“‘ He must be adored, under 
some name or other, and not creatur’s of 
brass or ivory. It matters not whether 
the Father of all is called God or Manitou, 
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Diety or Great Spirit, he is none the less 
our common Maker and Master; nor does 
it count for much whether the souls of the 
just go to paradise or happy hunting- 
grounds, since he may send each his own 
way, as suits his own pleasure and wis- 
dom; but it curdles my blood when I find 
human mortals so bound up in darkness 
and consait as to fashion the ’arth, or 
wood, or bones—things made by their own 
hands into motionless, senseless effigies, 
and then fall down before them, and wor- 
ship em as a Diety!” 

«« After all, Deerslayer, these pieces of 
ivory may not be idols at all. I re- 
member, now, to have seen one of the 
officers at the garrison with a set of fox 
and geese made in some such a design 
as these; ahd here is something hard, 
wrapped in cloth, that may belong to 
your idols.’’ 

Deerslayer took the bundle the girl gave 
him, and, unrolling it, he found the board 
within. Like the pieces, it was large, 
rich, and inlaid with ebony and ivory. 
Putting the whole in conjunction, the 
hunter, though not without many mis- 
givings, slowly came over to Judith’s 
opinion, and finally admitted that the 
fancied idols must be merely the curiously 
carved men of some unknown game. 
Judith had the tact to use her victory 
with great moderation; nor did she once, 
even in the most indirect manner, allude 
to the ludicrous mistake of her com- 
panion. 

This discovery of the uses of the extra- 
ordinary-looking little images settled the 
affair of the proposed ransom. It was 
agreed generally—and all understood the 
weaknesses and tastes of Indians—that 
nothing could be more likely to tempt the 
cupidity of the Iroquois than the ele- 
phants in particular. Luckily, the whole 
of the castles were among the pieces, and 
these four tower-bearing animals it was 
finally determined should be the ransom 
offered. The remainder of the men, and, 
indeed, all the rest of the articles in the 
chest, were to be kept out of view, and to 
be resorted to only asa last appeal. As 
soon as these preliminaries were settled, 
everything but those intended for the 
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bribe were carefully replaced in the chest 
and all the covers were “tucked in” as 
they had been found; and it was quite 
possible, could Hutter have been put in 
possession of the castle again, that he 
might have passed the remainder of his 
days in it without even suspecting the in- 
vasion that had been made on the privacy 
of the chest. The rent pistol would have 
_ been the most likely to reveal the secret ; 
but this was placed by the side of its fel- 
low, and all were pressed down as before 
—some half a dozen packages in the bot- 
tom of the chest not having been opened 
at all. When this was done, the lid was 
lowered, the padlocks replaced, and the 
key turned. The latter was then replaced 
in the pocket from which it had been 
taken. 

More than an hour was consumed in set- 
tling the course proper to be pursued and 
in returning everything to its place. The 
pauses to converse were frequent; and 
Judith, who experienced a lively pleasure 
in the open, undisguised admiration with 
which Deerslayer’s honest eye gazed at 
her handsome face, found the means to 
prolong the interview with a dexterity 
that seems to be innate in female 
coquetry. Deerslayer, indeed, appeared 
to be the first who was conscious of the 
time that had been thus wasted and to 
cali the attention of his companions to the 
necessity of doing something toward put- 
ting the plan of ransoming into execution. 
Chingachgook had remained in Hutter’s 
bedroom, where the elephants were laid, 
to feast his eyes with the images of ani- 
mals so wonderful and so novel. Perhaps 
an instinct told him that his presence 
would not be as acceptable to his com- 
panions as this holding himself aloof; for 
Judith had not much reserve in the mani- 
festations of her preferences, and the 
Delaware had not got so far as one 
betrothed without acquiring some knowl- 
edge of the symptoms of the master- 
passion. 

“Well, Judith,” said Deerslayer, rising, 
after the interview had lasted much 
longer than even he himself suspected, 
«tis pleasant convarsing with you, and 
settling all these matters, but duty calls 
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us another way. All this time Hurry and 
your father, not to say Hetty——”’ 

The word was cut short in the speaker’s 
mouth, for, at that critical moment, a 
light step was heard on the platform or 
court-yard, a human figure darkened the 
doorway, and the person last mentioned 
stood before him. The low exclamation 
that escaped Deerslayer, and the slight 
scream of Judith, were hardly uttered 
when an Indian youth, between the ages 
of fifteen and seventeen, stood beside her. 
These two entrances had been made with 
moccasined feet, and consequently almost 
without noise; but unexpected and 
stealthy as they were, they had not the 
effect to disturb Deerslayer’s self-posses- 
sion. His first measure was to speak 
rapidly in Delaware to his friend, caution- 
ing him to keep out of sight while he 
stood on his guard; the second was to 
step to the door to ascertain the extent of 
the danger. No one else, however, had 
come; and a simple contrivance in the 
shape of a raft, that lay floating at the 
side of the ark, at once explained the 
means that had been used in bringing 
Hetty off. Two dead and dry, and con- 
sequently buoyant, logs of pine were 
pound together with pins and withes, and 
a little platform of riven chestnut had 
been rudely placed on their surfaces. 
Here Hetty had been seated on a billet of 
wood, while the young Iroquois had rowed 
the primitive and slow-moving but per- 
fectly safe craft from the shore. As soon 
as Deerslayer had taken a close survey of 
this raft, and satisfied himself nothing else 
was near, he shook his head and muttered 
in his soliloquizing way : 

«This comes of prying into another 
man’s chist! Had we been watchful and 
keen-eyed such a surprise could never have 
happened ; and getting this much from a 
boy teaches us what we may expect when 
the old warriors set themselves fairly about 
their sarcumventions. It opens the way, 
howsever, to a treaty for the ransom, and 
I will hear what Hetty has to say.” 

Judith, as soon as her surprise and 
alarm had a little abated, discovered a 
proper share of affectionate joy at the re- 
turn of her sister. She folded her to her 
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bosom and kissed her, as had been her 
wont in the days of their childhood and 
innocence. Hetty herself was less affected, 
for to her there was no surprise, and her 
nerves were sustained by the purity and 
holiness of her purpose. At her sister’s 
request she took a seat and entered into 


an account of her adventures since they 


had parted. Her tale commenced just as 
Deerslayer returned, and he also became 
an attentive listener, while the young Iro- 
quois stood near the door, seemingly as 
indifferent to what was passing as one of 
its posts. 

The narrative of the girl was sufficiently 
clear until she reached the time where we 
left her in the camp, after the interview 
with the chiefs, and at the moment when 
Hist quitted her in the abrupt’ manner 
already stated. The sequel of the story 
may be told in her own language. 

‘«“When I read the texts to the chiefs, 
Judith, you could not have seen that they 
made any changes on their minds,”’ she 
said, “‘ but if seed is planted, it well grow. 
God planted the seeds of all the trees——”’ 

** Ay, that did he—that did he,’’ mut- 
tered Deerslayer ; ‘“‘and a goodly harvest 
has followed.”’ 

“God planted the seeds of all the trees,”’ 
continued Hetty, after a moment’s pause, 
“‘and you see to what a height and shade 
they have grown! So it is with the Bible. 
‘You may read a verse this year and for- 
get it, and it will come back to you a year 
hence, when you least expect to remember 
MGA” 

“And did you find anything of this 
among the savages, poor Hetty ?”’ 

“Yes, Judith, and sooner and more 
fully than I had even hoped. I did not 
stay long with father and Hurry, but 
went to get my breakfast with Hist. As 
soon as we had done, the chiefs came to 
us, and then we found the fruits of the 
seed that had been planted. They said 
what I had read from the good book was 
right—it must be right—it sounded right ; 
like a sweet bird singing in their ears ; 
and they told me to come back and say 
as much to the great warrior who had 
slain one of their braves; and to tell it to 
you, and to say how happy they should be 
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to come to church here, in the castle, or to 
come out in the sun, and hear me read 
more of the sacred volume—and to tell 
you that they wish you would lend them 
some canoes, that they can bring father 
and Hurry and their women to the castle, 
that we might all sit on the platform 
there, and listen to the singing of the 
pale-face Manitou. There, Judith, did 
you ever know anything that so plainly 
shows the power of the Bible as that ?” 

“Tf it were true ’twould be a miracle 
indeed, Hetty. But all this is no more 
than Indian cunning and Indian treachery, 
striving to get the better of us by man- 
agement when they find it is not to be 
done by force.” 

“Do you doubt the Bible, sister, that 
you judge the savages so harshly ? ”’ 

“*T do not doubt the Bible, poor Hetty, 
but I much doubt an Indian and an Iro- 
quois. What do you say to this visit, 
Deerslayer ? ”’ 

‘« First let me talk a little with Hetty,”’ 
returned the party appealed to. ‘‘ Was 
this raft made a’ter you had got your 
breakfast, gal; and did you walk from 
the camp to the shore opposite to us 
here ? ”’ 

“Oh! no, Deerslayer. The raft was 
ready made and in the water—could that 
have been by a miracle, Judith ? ’’ 

*“Yes—yes—an Indian miracle,’ re- 
joined the hunter. ‘‘They’re expart 
enough in them sort of miracles. And 
you found the raft ready made to your 
hands, and in the water, and in waiting 
like for its cargo ?”’ 

“It was all as you say. The raft was 
near the camp, and the Indians put me 
on it, and had ropes of bark, and they 
dragged me to the place opposite to the 
castle, and then they told that young man 
to row me off here.”’ 

** And the woods are full of the vaga- 
bonds, waiting to know what is to be the 
upshot of the miracle. We comprehend 
this affair, now, Judith—but I’ll first get 
rid of this young Canadian blood-sucker, 
and then we’ll settle our own course. Do 
you and Hetty leave us together, first 
bringing me the elephants, which the 


| Sarpent is admiring ; for ’twill never do 
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to let this loping deer be alone for a min- 
ute, or he’ll borrow a canoe without ask- 
ing.” 

Judith did as desired, first bringing the 
pieces, and retiring with her sister into 
their own room. Deersiayer had acquired 
some knowledge of most of the Indian 
dialects of that region, and he knew 
enough of the Iroquois to hold a dialogue 
in the language. Beckoning to the lad, 
therefore, he caused him to take a seat on 
the chest, when he placed two of the cas- 
tles suddenly before him. Up to this mo- 
ment this youthful savage had not ex- 
pressed a single intelligible emotion or 
fancy. There were many things in and 
about the place that were novelties to 
him, but he had maintained his self-com- 
mand with philosophical composure. It is 
true, Deerslayer had detected his dark eye 
scanning the defenses and the arms, but 
the scrutiny had been made with such an 
air of innocence, in such a gaping, indo- 
lent, boyish manner, that no one but a 
man who had himself been taught in a 
similar school would have suspected his 
object. The instant, however, the eyes of 
the savage fell upon the wrought ivory 
and the images of the wonderful, unknown 
beasts, surprise and admiration got the 
mastery of him. The manner in which 
the natives of the South Sea Islands first 
beheld the toys of civilized life has been 
often described ; but the reader is not to 
confound it with the manner of an Ameri- 
can Indian under similar circumstances. 
In this particular case the young Iroquois, 
or Huron, permitted an exclamation of 
rapture to escape him, and then he checked 
himself, like one who had been guilty of 
an indecorum. After this, his eye ceased 
to wander, but became riveted on the 
elephants, one of which, after a short 
hesitation, he even presumed to handle. 
Deerslayer did not interrupt him for quite 
ten minutes; knowing that the lad was 
taking such note of the curiosities as would 
enable him to give the most minute and 
accurate description of their appearance 
to his seniors on his return. When he 
thought sufficient time had been allowed 
to produce the desired effect, the hunter 
laid a finger on the naked knee of the 
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youth and drew his attention to him- 
self. 

‘Listen,’ he said; “I want to talk 
with my young friend from the Canadas. 
Let him forget that wonder for a minute.’’ 

“Where t’other pale brother?” de- 
manded the boy, looking up, and letting 
the idea that had been most prominent in 
his mind, previously to the introduction of 
the chessmen, escape him involuntarily. 

‘He sleeps—or if he isn’t fairly asleep, 
he is in the room where the men do sleep,”’ 
returned Deerslayer. “How did my 
young friend know there was another ? ”’ 

“See him from the shore. Iroquois 
have got long eyes—see beyond the clouds 
—see the bottom of the great spring !”’ 

“Well, the Iroquois are welcome. Two 
pale-faces are prisoners in the camp of 
your fathers, boy.”’ 

The lad nodded, treating the circum- 
stance with great apparent indifference, 
though a moment after he laughed, as if 
exulting in the superior address of his own 
tribe. 

“*Can you tell me, boy, what your chiefs 
intend to do with these captyves, or 
haven’t they made up their minds ? ”’ 

The lad looked a moment at the hunter 
with a little surprise; then he coolly put 
the end of his forefinger on his own head, 
just above the left ear, and passed it 
round his crown with an accuracy and 
readiness that showed how well he had 
been drilled in the peculiar art of his 
race. 

‘“When?’’ demanded Deerslayer, whose 
gorge rose at this cool demonstration of 
indifference to human life. “And why 
not take them to your wigwams ?”’ 

“‘Road too iong and full of pale-faces. 
Wigwam full, and scalps sellhigh. Small 
scalp, much gold.” 

“Well, that explains it—yes, that does 
planner. There’s no need of being any 
plainer. Now, you know, lad, that the 
oldest of your prisoners is the father of 
these two young women; and the other 
is the suitor of one of them. The gals 
nat’rally wish to save the scalps of such 
fri’nds, and they will give them two ivory 
creatur’s as ransom; one for each scalp. 
Go back and tell this to your chiefs, and 
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bring me the answer before the sun 
sets.” 

The boy entered zealously into this 
project, and with a sincerity that left no 
doubt of his executing his commission with 
intelligence and promptitude. For a mo- 
ment he forgot his love of honor, and all his 
clannish hostility to the British and their 
Indians, in his wish to have such a treas- 
ure in his tribe, and Deerslayer was sat- 
isfied with the impression he had made. 
It is true, the lad proposed to carry one 
of the elephants with him, as a specimen 
of the other, but to this his brother nego- 
tiator was too sagacious to consent; well 
knowing that it might never reach its 
destination if confided to such hands. 
This little difficulty was soon arranged, 
and the boy prepared to depart. As he 
stood on the platform ready to step 
aboard of the raft, he hesitated, and 
turned short with a proposal to borrow 
a canoe as the means most likely to 
shorten the negotiation. Deerslayer qui- 
etly refused the request, and, after lin- 
gering a little longer, the boy rowed 
slowly away from the castle, taking the 
direction of a thicket on the shore, that 
lay less than half a mile distant. Deer- 
slayer seated himself on a stool and 
watched the progress of the ambassa- 
dor; sometimes closely scanning the 
whole line of the shore, as far as eye 
could reach, and then, placing an elbow 
on a knee, he remained a long time with 
his chin resting on the hand. 

During the interview between Deer- 
slayer and the lad, a different scene took 
place in the adjoining room. Hetty had 


inquired for the Delaware, and, being told 


why and where he remained concealed, she 
joined him. The reception which Chin- 
gachgook gave his visitor was respectful 
and gentle. He understood her character ; 
and, no doubt, his disposition to be kind 
to such a being was increased by the hope 
of learning some tidings of his betrothed. 
As soon as the girl entered she took a seat 
and invited the Indian to place himself near 
her; then she continued silent, as if she 
thought it decorous for him to question 
her before she consented to speak on the 
subject she had on her mind. 
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Chingachgook did not understand this 
feeling, he remained respectfully attentive 
to anything she might be pleased to tell 
him. 

“You are Chingachgook—the Great 
Serpent of the Delawares, ar’n’t you?” 
the girl at length commenced, in her own 
simple way, losing her self-command in 
the desire to proceed, but anxious first te 
make sure of the individual. 

‘‘Chingachgook,’’ returned the Dela- 
ware, with grave dignity. ‘‘That say 
Great Sarpent in Deerslayer tongue.’’ 

«‘ Well, that is my tongue. Deerslayer, 
and father, and Judith, and I, and poor 
Hurry Harry—do you know Henry March, 
Great Serpent? I know you don’t, how- 
ever, or he would have spoken of you, 
too.”’ 

«Did any tongue name Chingachgook, 
Drooping-Lily ?”’ for so the chief had 
named poor Hetty. ‘‘ Was his name sung 
by a little bird among the Lroquois ? ”’ 

Hetty did not answer at first; but with 
that indescribable feeling that awakens 
sympathy and intelligence among the 
youthful and unpracticed of her sex, she 
hung her head and the blood suffused her 
cheek ere she found her tongue. It would 
have exceeded her stock of intelligence to 
explain this embarrassment ; but, though 
poor Hetty could not reason on every 
emergency, she could always feel. The 
color slowly receded from her cheek, and 
the girl looked up archly at the Indian, 
smiling with the innocence of a child 
mingled with the interest of a woman. 

““My sister, the Drooping-Lily, hear 
such bird!’’ Chingachgook added, and 
this with a gentleness of tone and manner 
that would have astonished those who 
sometimes heard the discordant cries that 
often came from the same throat; these 
transitions from the harsh and guttural to 
the soft and melodious not being infre- 
quent in ordinary Indian dialogues. “My 
sister’s ears were open—has she lost her 
tongue ?”’ 

“ You are Chingachgook—you must be : 
for there is no other red man here, and 
she thought Chingachgook would come.’ 

“‘Chin-gach-gook,’’? pronouncing the 


But, as; name slowly, and dwelling on each syl- 
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lable: ‘‘Great Sarpent, Yengeese*| comes over the hill about an hour after 
tongue.’’ dark ’’—(Hist had pointed out the planet 


‘“‘Chin-gach-gook,”’ repeated Hetty, in 
the same deliberate manner. “ Yes, so 
Hist called it, and you must be the chief.”’ 

‘“Wah-ta !-Wah,”’ added the Delaware. 

“ Wah-ta-!-Wah, or Hist-oh!-Hist. I 
think Hist prettier than Wah, and so I 
called her Hist.’’ 

“Wha! very sweet in Delaware ears!”’ 

“You make it sound differently from 
me. But never mind; I did hear the 
bird you speak of sing, Great Serpent.”’ 

“Will my sister say words of song? 
What she sing most—how she look—often 
she laugh ? ”’ 

““She sang Chin-gach-gook oftener than 
anything else; and she laughed heartily 
when I told how the Iroquois waded into 
the water after us, and couldn’t catch us. 
I hope these logs haven’t ears, Serpent ! ”’ 

““No fear logs; fear sister next room. 
No fear Iroquois; Deerslayer stuff his 
eyes and ears with strange beast.”’ 

“‘T understand you, Serpent, and I un- 
derstood Hist. Sometimes I think I’m not 
half as feeble-minded as they say I am. 
Now, do you look up at the roof, and [ll 
tell you all. But you frighten me, you 
look so eager when I speak of Hist.” 

The Indian controlled his looks, and 
affected to comply with the simple request 
of the girl. 

“Hist told me to say, in a very low 
voice, that you mustn’t trust the Iroquois 
in anything. They are more artful than 
any Indians she knows. Then she says 
that there is a large bright star that 


*Ttis singular there should be any question con- 
cerning the origin of the well-known sobriquet of 
“-Yankees,’”? Nearly all the old writers who speak 
of the Indians first known to the colonists make 
them pronounce the word “English” as ‘“ Yen- 
geese.” Even at this day it is a provincialism of 
New England to say ‘“‘Hnglish” instead of “/n- 
glish,” and there is a close conformity of sound 
between “ English” and ‘‘ Yengeese,”” more especi- 
ally if the latter word, as was probably the case, be 
pronounced short. The transition from “Yen- 
geese,” thus pronounced, to ‘‘ Yankees,’’ is quite 
easy. If the former is pronounced “ Yangis,” it is 
almost identical with ‘‘ Yankees,” and Indian words 
have seldom been spelt as they are pronounced, 
Thus the scene of this tale is spelt ‘‘ Otsego,” and is 
properly pronounced “ Otsago.” The liquids of the 
Indians would easily convert “En” into “Yen,” 


Jupiter, without knowing it)—‘and just 
as that star comes in sight, she will be on 
the point where I landed last night, and 
that you must come for her in a canoe.”’ 

‘**Good—Chingachgook understand well 
enough, now ; but he understand better if 
my sister sing to him ag’in.”’ 

Hetty repeated her words, more fully 
explaining what star was meant, and men- 
tioning the part of the point where he was 
to venture ashore. She now proceeded in 
her own unsophisticated way to relate her 
intercourse with the Indian maid, and to 
repeat several of her expressions and 
opinions that gave great delight to the 
heart of her betrothed. She particularly 
renewed her injunctions to be on their 
guard against treachery ; a warning that. 
was scarcely needed, however, as ad- 
dressed to men as wary as those to whom 
it was sent. She also explained, with 
sufficient clearness—for on all such sub- 
jects the mind of the girl seldom failed 
her—the present state of the enemy and 
the movements they had made since morn- 
ing. Hist had been on the raft with her 
until it quitted the shore; and was now 
somewhere in the woods, opposite to the 
castle, and did not intend to return to the 
camp until night approached, when she 
hoped to be able to slip away from her 
companions, as they followed the shore on 
their way home, and conceal herself on the 
point. No one appeared to suspect the 
presence of Chingachgook, though it was 
necessarily known that an Indian had 
entered the ark the previous night, and it 
was suspected that he had since appeared 
in and about the castle in the dress of a 
pale face. Still some little doubt existed 
on the latter point, for, as this was the 


, season when white men might be expected 


to arrive, there was some fear that the 
garrison of the castle was increasing by 
these ordinary means. All this had Hist 
communicated to Hetty while the Indians 
were dragging them along shore; the dis- 
tance, which exceeded six miles, affording 
abundance of time. 

‘* Hist don’t know, herself, whether they 
suspect her or not, or whether they sus- 
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pect you, but she hopes neither is the 
case. And now, Serpent, since I have 
told you so much from your betrothed,”’ 
continued Hetty, unconsciously taking one 
of the Indian’s hands, and playing with 
the fingers, as a child is often seen playing 
with those of a parent, ‘‘ you must let me 
tell you something from myself. When 
you marry Hist, you must be kind to her, 
and smile on her, as you do now on me; 
and not look cross, as some of the chiefs 
do. at their squaws. Will you promise 
this’??? 

«* Always good to Wah !—too tender to 
twist hard, else she break.”’ 

«“Yes, and smile, too; you don’t know 
how much a girl craves smiles from them 
she loves. Father scarce smiled on me 
once while I was with him—and, Hurry 
—yes—Hurry talked loud, and laughed ; 
but I don’t think he smiled once either. 
You know the difference between a smile 
and a laugh ?”’ 

“Laugh, best. 
think bird sing.’’ 

“‘T know that; her laugh 7s pleasant, 
but you must smile. And then, Serpent, 
you mustn’t make her carry burdens and 
hoe corn, aS so many Indians do; but 
treat her more as the pale-face treat 
their wives.”’ 

«“Wah-ta !-Wah no pale -face—got red 
skin, red heart, red feelin’s. All red; no 
pale-face. Must carry papoose.”’ 

«“Kvery woman is willing to carry her 
child,’? said Hetty, smiling, ‘‘and there 
is no harm in that. But you must love 
Hist, and be gentle and good to her, for 
she is gentle and good herself.”’ 

Chingachgock gravely bowed, and then 
he seemed to think this part of the sub- 
ject might be dismissed. Before there 
was time for Hetty to resume her com- 
munications the voice of Deerslayer was 
heard calling on his friend in the outer 
room. At this summons the Serpent 
arose to obey, and Hetty joined her 
sister. 


Hear Wah! laugh, 


FENIMORE COOPER. 


CHAPTER «XIV. 


“¢ A stranger animal,’ cries one, 
‘Sure never lived beneath the sun; 
A lizard’s body, lean and long, 
A fish’s head, a serpent’s tongue, 
Its foot with triple claw disjoined ; 
And what a length of tail behind !’” 
—MERRICK. 


THE first act of the Delaware, on re- 
joining his friend, was to proceed gravely 
to disencumber himself of his civilized at- 
tire and to stand forth an Indian warrior 
again. The protest of Deerslayer was met 
by his communicating the fact that the 
presence of an Indian in the hut was 
known to the Iroquois, and that his main- 
taining the disguise would be more hkely 
to direct suspicions to his real object than 
if he came out openly as a member of a 
hostile tribe. When the latter understood 
the truth, and was told that he had been 
deceived in supposing the chief had suc- 
ceeded in entering the ark undiscovered, 
he cheerfully consented to the change, 
since further attempt at concealment was 
useless. A gentler feeling than the one 
avowed, however, lay at the bottom of 
the Indian’s desire to appear as a son of 
the forest. He had been told that Hist 
was on the opposite shore; and Nature so 
far triumphed over all distinctions of 
habit, and tribes, and people, as to reduce 
the young, savage warrior to the level of 
a feeling which would have been found 
in the most refined inhabitant of a town, 
under similar circumstances. There was 
a mild satisfaction in believing that she 
he loved could see him ; and as he walked 
out on the platform in his scanty native 
attire, an Apollo of the wilderness, a 
hundred of the tender fancies that fleet 
through lovers’ brains beset his imagina- 
tion and softened his heart. 

All this was lost on Deerslayer, who 
was no great adept in the mysteries of 
Cupid, but whose mind was far more occu- 
pied with the concerns that forced them- 
selves on his attention than with any of 
the truant fancies of love. He soon re- 
called his companion, therefore, to a sense 
of their actual condition by summoning 
him to a sort of council of war, in which 
they were to settle their future course. 
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In the dialogue that followed, the parties 
mutually made each other acquainted with 
what had passed in their several inter- 
views. Chingachgook was told the his- 
tory of the treaty about the ransom; and 
Deerslayer heard the whole of Hetty’s 
communications. The latter listened with 
generous interest to his friend’s hopes, and 
promised cheerfully all the assistance he 
could lend. 

<°Tis our main ar’n’d, Sarpent, as you 
know ; this battling for the castle and old 
Hutter’s darters coming in as a sort of 
accident. Yes—yes—Il’ll be actyve in 
helping little Hist, who’s not only one 
of the best and handsomest maidens of 
the tribe, but the very best and handsom- 
est. I’ve always encouraged you, chief, 
in that liking; and it’s proper, too, that 
a great and ancient race like your’n 
shouldn’t come to an end. If a woman 
of red skin and red gifts could get to be 
near enough to me to wish her for a wife, 
T’d s’arch for just such another, but that 
can never be, no, that can never be. Vm 
glad Hetty has met with Hist, however, 
for though the first is a little short in wit 
and understanding, the last has enough 
for both. Yes, Sarpent,’’ laughing heart- 
ily, ‘“‘put ’em together, and two smarter 
gals isn’t to be found in all York colony.”’ 

“‘T will go to the Iroquois camp,”’ re- 
turned the Delaware, gravely. ‘‘ No one 
knows Chingachgook but Wah! and a 
treaty for lives and scalps should be made 
by a chief! Give me the strange beasts, 
and let me take a canoe.”’ 

Deerslayer dropped his head, and played 
with the end of a fish-pole in the water, as 
he sat dangling his legs over the edge of 
the platform, like a man who was lost in 
thought by the sudden occurrence of a 
novel idea. Instead of directly answering 
the proposal of his friend, he began to so- 
liloquize ; a circumstance, however, that in 
no manner rendered his words more true, 
as he was remarkable for saying what he 
thought, whether the remarks were ad- 
dressed to himself or to any one else. 

““Yes—yes,”’ he said, “this must be 
what they call love! Dve heard say that 
it sometimes upsets reason altogether, 
leaving a young man as helpless, as to 
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calculation and caution, as a brute beast. 
To think that the Sarpent should be so 
lost to reason, and cunning, and wisdom ! 
We must, sartainly, manage to get Hist 
off, and have ’em married as soon as we 
get back to the tribe, or this war will be 
of no more use to the chief than a hunt a 
little oncommon and extr’ornary. Yes— 
yes—he’ll never be the man he was till 
this matter is off his mind and he comes to 
his senses, like all the rest of mankind. 
Sarpent, you can’t be in airnest, and 
therefore I shall say but little to your 
offer. But you’re a chief, and will soon be 
sent out on the war-path at the head of 
parties, and I?ll just ask if you’d think of 
putting your forces into the inimy’s hands 
afore the battle is fou’t ?”’ 

“Wah !”’ ejaculated the Indian. 

“Ay — Wah !—I know well enough it’s 


Wah! and altogether Wah! Ra/’ally, 
Sarpent, I’m conserned and mortified 


about you! I never heard so weak an 
idea come from a chief, and he, too, one 
that’s already got a name for being wise, 
young and inexper’enced as he is. Canoe 
you sha’n’t have, so long as the vice of 
fri’ndship and warning can count for any- 
thing.’’ 

‘‘My pale-face friend is right. A cloud 
came over the face of Chingachgook, and 
weakness got into his mind, while his eyes 
were dim. My brother has a good mem- 
ory for good deeds, and a weak memory 
for bad. He will forget.”’ 

“Yes, that’s easy enough. Say no 
more about it, chief; but if another of 
them clouds blow near you do your en- 
divor to get out of its way. Clouds are 
bad enough in the weather; but when 
they come to the reason it gets to be 
serious. Now sit down by me here, and 
let us calculate our movements a little, for 
we shall soon either have a truce and a 
peace, or we shall come to an actyve and 
bloody war. You see the vagabonds can 
make logs sarve their turn as well as the 
best raftsmen on the rivers; and it would 
be no great expVite for them to invade us 
ina body. T’ve been thinking of the wis- 
dom of putting all old Tom’s stores into 
the ark, of barring and locking up the 
castle, and of taking to the ark altogether. 
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That is movable, and, by keeping the sail 
up, and shifting places, we might worry 
through a great many nights without 
them Canada wolves finding a way into 
our sheepfold.”’ 

Chingachgook listened to this man with 
approbation. Did the negotiation fail 
there was now little hope that the night 
would pass without an assault; and the 
enemy had sagacity enough to understand 
that, in carrying the castle, they would 
probably become masters of all it con- 
tained, the offered ransom included, and 
still retain the advantages they had 
hitherto gained. Some precaution of the 
sort appeared to be absolutely necessary ; 
for now the numbers of the Iroquois were 
known, a night attack could scarcely be 
successfully met. It would be impossible 
to prevent the enemy from getting posses- 
sion of the canoes and the ark, and the 
latter itself would be a hold in which 
the assailants would be as effectually pro- 
tected against bullets as were those in the 
building. For afew minutes both the men 
thought of sinking the ark in the shallow 
water, of bringmg the canoes into the 
house, and of depending altogether on 
the castle for protection. But reflection 
satisfied them that, in the end, this ex- 
pedient would fail. It was so easy to 
collect logs on the shore, and to construct 
a raft of almost any size, that it was cer- 
tain the Iroquois, now they had turned 
their attention to such means, would resort 
to them seriously, so long as there was 
the certainty of success by perseverance. 
After deliberating maturely, and placing 
all the considerations fairly before them, 
the two young beginners in the art of for- 
est warfare settled down into the opinion 
that the ark offered the only available 
means of security. This decision was no 
sooner come to than it was communicated 
to Judith. The girl had no serious objec- 
tion to make, and all four set about the 
measures necessary to carry the plan into 
execution. 

The reader will readily understand that 
Floating Tom’s worldly goods were of no 
great amount. <A couple of beds, some 
wearing apparel, the arms and ammuni- 
tion, a few cooking utensils, with the mys- 
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terious but half-examined chest, formed 
the principal items. These were all soon 
removed, and the ark having been hauled 
on the eastern side of the building, so that 
the transfer could be made without being 
seen from the shore. It was thought 
unnecessary to disturb the heavier and 
coarser articles of furniture, as they were 
required in the ark, and were of but little 
value in themselves. As great caution 
was necessary in removing the different 
objects, most of which were passed out of 
the window with a view to conceal what 
was going on, it required two or three 
hours before all could be effected. By the 
expiration of that time the raft made its 
appearance, moving from the shore. Deer- 
slayer immediately had recourse to the 
glass, by the aid of which he perceived 
that two warriors were on it, though they 
appeared to be unarmed. The progress of 
the raft was slow, a circumstance that 
formed one of the great advantages that 
would be possessed by the scow in any 
future collision between them; the move- 
ments of the latter being comparatively 
swift and light. As there was time to 
make the dispositions for the reception of 
the two dangerous visitors, everything 
was prepared for them long before they 
had got near enough to be hailed. The 
Serpent and the girls retired into the 
building, where the former stood near the 
door, well provided with rifles; while 
Judith watched the proceedings without 
through a loop. As for Deerslayer, he 
had brought a stool to the edge of the 
platform, at the point toward which the 
raft was advancing, and taken his seat, 
with his rifle leaning carelessly between 
his legs. 

As the raft drew nearer every means 
possessed by the party in the castle was 
resorted to in order to ascertain if their 
visitors had any fire-arms. Neither Deer- 
slayer nor Chingachgook could discover 
any; but Judith, unwilling to trust to 
simple eyesight, thrust the glass through 
the loop, and directed it toward the hem- 
lock boughs that lay between the two logs 
of the raft, forming a sort of flooring, as 
well as a seat for the use of the rowers. 
When the heavy-moving craft was within 
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fifty feet of him, Deerslayer hailed the 
Hurons, directing them to cease rowing, 
it not being his intention to permit them 
to land. Compliance, of course, was 
necessary, and the two grim- looking 
warriors instantly quitted their seats, 
though the raft continued slowly to ap- 
proach until it had driven in much nearer 
to the platform. 

“* Are ye chiefs? ’’ demanded Deerslayer, 
with dignity. ‘Are ye chiefs ?—or have 
the Mingoes sent me warriors without 
names on such an ar’n’d? If so, the 
sooner ye go back the sooner the one will 
be likely to come that a warrior can talk 
with.”’ 

“‘Hugh!’’ exclaimed the elder of the 
two on the raft, rolling his glowing eyes 
over the different objects that were visible 
in and about the castle with a keenness 
that showed how little escaped him. ‘‘ My 
brother is very proud, but Rivenoak ”’ (we 
use the literal translation of the term, 
writing as we do in English) “is a name 
to make a Delaware turn pale.”’ 

«That’s true, or it’s a lie, Rivenoak, as 
it may be; but I am not likely to turn 
pale, seeing that I was born pale. What’s 
your ar’n’d, and why do you come among 
light bark canoes on logs that are not 
even dug out? ”’ 

“The Iroquois are not ducks to walk on 
water! - Let the pale-faces give them a 
canoe, and they’ll come in a canoe.”’ 

‘«‘That’s more rational than likely to 
come to pass. We have but four canoes, 
and, being four persons, that’s only one 
for each of us. We thank you for the 
offer, howsever, though we ask leave not 
to accept it. You are welcome, lroquois, 
on your logs! ”’ 

««Thanks—my young pale-face warrior 
—he has got a name—how do the chiefs 
call him ?”’ 

Deerslayer hesitated a moment, and a 
gleam of pride and human weakness came 
over him. He smiled, muttered between 
his teeth, and then, looking up proudly, he 
said : 

“Mingo, like all who are young and 
actyve, I’ve been known by different 
names at different times. One of your 
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happy-grounds of your people as lately as 
yesterday morning, thought I desarved to 
be known by the name of Hawkeye; and 
this because my sight happened to be 
quicker than his own when it got to be life 
or death atween us.”’ 

Chingachgook, who was attentively lis- 
tening to all that passed, heard and under- 
stood this proof of passing weakness in his 
friend, and on a future occasion he ques- 
tioned him more closely concerning the 
transaction on the point where Deerslayer 
had first taken human life. When he had 
got the whole truth, he did not fail to com- 
municate it to the tribe, from which time 
the young hunter was universally known 
among the Delawares by an appellation so 
honorably earned. As this, however, was 
at a period posterior to all the incidents of 
this tale, we shall continue to call the 
young hunter by the name under which 
he has been first introduced to the reader. 
Nor was the Iroquois less struck with the 
vaunt of the white man. He knew of the 
death of his comrade, and had no difficulty 
in understanding the allusion ; the inter- 
course between the conqueror and his vic- 
tim on that occasion having been seen by 
several savages on the shore of the lake, 
who had been stationed at different points 
just within the margin of the bushes to 
watch the drifting canoes, and who had 
not time to reach the scene of action ere 
the victor had retired. The effect on this 
rude being of the forest was an exclamation 
of surprise; then such a smile of courtesy 
and wave of the hand succeeded as would 
have done credit to Asiatic diplomacy. 
The two Iroquois spoke to each other in 
low terms, and both drew near the end of 
the raft that was closest to the platform. 

‘“‘My brother, Hawkeye, has sent a 
message to the Hurons,’’ resumed Riven- 
oak, ‘‘and it has made their hearts very 
glad. They hear he has images of beasts 
with two tails! Will he show them to his 
friends ?”’ 

*“TInimies would be truer,’’? returned 
Deerslayer ; ‘“‘ but sound isn’t sense, and 
does little harm. Here is one of the im- 
ages; I toss it to you under faith of 
treaties. If it’s not returned, the rifle will 
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warriors, whose spirit started for the | settle the p’int atween us.” 
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The Iroquois seemed to acquiesce in the 
conditions, and Deerslayer arose and pre- 
pared to toss one of the elephants to the 
raft, both parties using all the precaution 
that was necessary to prevent its loss. As 
practice renders men expert in such things, 
the little piece of ivory was soon successful- 
ly transferred from one hand to the other ; 
and then followed another scene on the 
raft, in which astonishment and delight 
got the mastery of Indian stoicism. These 
two grim old warriors manifested even 
more feeling, as they examined, the curi- 
ously wrought chessman, than had been 
betrayed by the boy; for, in the case of 
the latter, recent schooling had interposed 
its influence; while the men, like all who 


are sustained by well-established charac-’ 
ters, were not ashamed to let some of their | 


emotions be discovered. For a few min- 
utes they apparently lost the conscious- 
ness of their situation in the intense scru- 
tiny they bestowed on a material so fine, 
work so highly wrought, and an animal so 
extraordinary. The lip of the moose is, 
perhaps, the nearest approach to the trunk 
of the elephant that is to be found in the 
American forest; but this resemblance 
was far from being sufficiently striking to 
bring the new creature within the range 
of their habits and ideas, and the more 
they studied the image, the greater was 
their astonishment. Nor did these chil- 
dren of the forest mistake the structure 
on the back of the elephant for a part of 
the animal. They were familiar with 
horses and oxen, and had seen towers in 
the Canadas, and found nothing surprising 
in creatures of burden. Still, by a very 
natural association, they supposed the 
carving meant to represent that the 
animal they saw was of a strength suffi- 
cient to carry a fort on its back; a cir- 
cumstance that in no degree lessened their 
wonder. 

“Has my pale-face brother any more 
such beasts?’ at last the senior of the 
Iroquois asked, in a sort of petitioning 
manner. 

“‘There’s more where them came from, 
Mingo,’ was the answer ; “one is enough, 
however, to buy off fifty scalps.’’ 

“One of my prisoners is a great war- 
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rior—tall as a pine—strong as the moose 
—active as a deer—fierce as the panther. 
Some day he’ll be a great chief, and jead 
the army of King George !”’ 

«Tut —tut— Mingo; Harry Hurry is 
Harry Hurry, and you’ll never make more 
than a corporal of him, if you do that. 
He’s tall enough of a sartainty ; but that’s 
of no use, as he only hits his head ag’in 
the branches as he goes through the for- 
est. He’s strong, too; but a strong body 
isn’t a strong head, and the king’s gener- 
als are not chosen for their sinews. He’s 
swift, if you will, but a rifie-bullet is 
swifter ; and as for f’erceness, it’s no great 
ricommend to a soldier, they that think 
they feel the stoutest often givin’ out at 
the pinch. No—no—you’ll never make 
Hurry’s scalp pass for more than a good 
head of curly hair and a rattlepate be- 
neath it !”’ 

“« My old prisoner very wise—king of the 
lake—great warrior, wise counselor ! ”’ 

«Well, there’s them that might gain- 
say all this, too, Mingo. A very wise man 
wouldn’t be apt to be taken in so foolish 
a manner as befell Master Hutter; and, if 
he gives good counsel, he must have lis- 
tened to very bad in this affair. There’s 
only one king of this lake, and he’s a long 
way off, and isn’t likely ever to see it. 
Floating Tom is some such king of this 
region as the wolf that prowls through 
the woods is king of the forest. A beast 
with two tails is well worth two such 
scalps ! 7’ 

‘* But my brother has another beast 2— 
He will give two,” holding up as many 
fingers, ‘‘ for old father.”’ 

** Floating Tom is no father of mine, but 
he’ll fare none the worse for that. As for 
giving two beasts for his scalp, and each 
beast with two tails, it is quite beyond 
reason. Think yourself well off, Mingo, if 
you make a much worse trade.”’ 

By this time the self-command of Riven- 
oak had got the better of his wonder, and 
he began to fall back on his usual habits 
of cunning in order to drive the best bar- 
gain he could. It would be useless to re- 
late more than the substance of the desul- 
tory dialogue that followed, in which the 
Indian manifested no little management 
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in endeavoring to recover the ground lost 
under the influence of surprise. He even 
affected to doubt whether any original for 
the image of the beast existed, and as- 
serted that the oldest Indian had never 
heard a tradition of any such animal. 
Little did either of them imagine at the 
time that long ere a century elapsed the 
progress of civilization would bring even 
much more extraordinary and rare ani- 
mals into that region, as curiosities to be 
gazed at by the curious, and that the par- 
ticular beast about which the dispu- 
tants contended would be seen laving its 
sides and swimming in the very sheet 
of water on which they had met.* 
As is not uncommon on such occasions, 
one of the parties got a little warm in the 
course of the discussion ; for Deerslayer 
met all the arguments and prevarications 
of his subtle opponent with his own cool 
directness of manner and unmoved love of 
truth. What an elephant was he knew 
little better than the savage; but he per- 
fectly understood that the carved pieces of 
ivory must have some such value in the 
eyes of an Iroquois as a bag of gold or a 
package of beaver-skins would in those of 
a trader. Under the circumstances, there- 
fore, he felt it to be prudent not to concede 
too much at first, since there existed a 
nearly unconquerable obstacle to making 
the transfers, even after the contracting 
parties had actually agreed upon the terms. 
Keeping this difficulty in view, he held the 
extra chessmen in reserve as a means of 
smoothing any difficulty in the moment of 
need. 

At length the savage pretended that 
further negotiation was useless, since he 
could not be so unjust to his tribe as to 
part with the honor and emoluments of 
two excellent, full-grown male scalps for 
a consideration so trifling as a toy like that 
he had seen—and he prepared to take his 
departure. Both parties now felt as men 
are wont to feel when a bargain that each 
is anxious to conclude is on the eve of 
being broken off in consequence of too 


* The Otsego is a favorite place for the caravan- 
keepers to let their elephants bathe, The writer has 
seen two at a time, since the publication of this book, 
swimming about in company. 
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much pertinacity in the way of manage- 
ment. The effect of the disappointment 
was very different, however, on the re- 
spective individuals. Deerslayer was mor- 
tified and filled with regret; for he not 
only felt for the prisoners, but he also felt 
deeply for the two girls. The conclusion 
of the treaty, therefore, left him melan- 
choly and full of regret. With the savage, 
his defeat produced the desire of revenge. 
In a moment of excitement he loudly an- 
nounced his intention to say no more; and 
he felt equally enraged with himself and 
with his cool opponent that he had per- 
mitted a pale-face to manifest more in- 
difference and self-command than an In- 
dian chief. When he began to urge his 
raft away from the platform his counte- 
nance lowered and his eye glowed even 
while he affected a smile of amity and a 
gesture of courtesy at parting. 

It took some little time to overcome the 
vis imertice of the logs, and while this 
was doing by the silent Indian, Rivenoak 
stalked over the hemlock boughs that lay 
between the logs, in sullen ferocity, eying 
keenly the while the hut, the platform, and 
the person of his late disputant. Once he 
spoke in low, quick terms to his companion, 
and he stirred the boughs with his feet, 
like an animal that is restive. At that - 
moment the watchfulness of Deerslayer 
had a little abated, for he sat musing on 
the means of renewing the negotiation 
without giving too much advantage to the 
other side. It was, perhaps, fortunate for 
him that the keen and bright eyes of 
Judith were as vigilant as ever. At the 
instant when the young man was least on 
his guard, and his enemy was most on the 
alert, she called out in a warning voice to 
the former, most opportunely giving the 
alarm. 

‘«“Be on your guard, Deerslayer,’’ the 
girl cried; “1 see rifles, with the glass, 
beneath the hemlock brush, and the 
Iroquois is loosening them with his feet !”’ 

It would seem that the enemy had car- 
ried their artifices so far as to employ an 
agent who understood English. The 
previous dialogue had taken place in his 
own language, but it was evident, by the 
sudden manner in which his feet ceased 
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their treacherous occupation, and in which | repeating the terms of agreement, and 
the countenance of Rivenoak changed from | professing to understand them, the two 


sullen ferocity to a smile of courtesy, that 
the call of the girl was understood. Sign- 
ing to his companion to cease his efforts to 
set the logs in motion, he advanced to the 
end of the raft which was nearest to the 
platform and spoke. 

«Why should Rivenoak and his brother 
leave any cloud between them?” he said. 
«They are both wise, both brave, and 
both generous ; they ought to part friends. 
One beast shall be the price of one 
prisoner.”’ 

© And, Mingo,’’ answered the other, de- 
lighted to renew the negotiation on almost 
any terms, and determined to clinch the 
bargain if possible by a little extra liber- 
ality, ‘‘ you’ll see that a pale-face knows 
how to pay a full price when he trades 
with an open heart and an open hand. 
Keep the beast that you had forgotten to 
give back to me, aS you was about to 
start, and which I forgot to ask for, on 
account of consarn at parting in anger. 
Show it to your chiefs. When you bring 
us our fri’nds, two more shall be added to 
it—and—”’ hesitating a moment in dis- 
trust of the expediency of so great a con- 
cession, then deciding in its favor—‘“‘ and, 
if we see them afore the sun sets, we may 
find a fourth to make up an even number.’’ 

This settled the matter. Every gleam 
of discontent vanished from the dark 
countenance of the Iroquois, and he smiled 
as graciously, if not as sweetly, as Judith 
Hutter herself. The piece already in his 
possession was again examined, and an 
ejaculation of pleasure showed how much 
he was pleased with this unexpected ter- 
mination of the affair. In point of fact, 
both he and Deerslayer had momentarily 
forgotten what had become of the subject 
of their discussion in the warmth of their 
feelings ; but such had not been the case 
with Rivenoak’s companion. This man 
retained the piece, and had fully made up 
his mind, were it claimed under such cir- 
cumstances as to render its return neces- 
sary, to drop it in the lake, trusting to his 
being able to find it again at some future 
day. This desperate expedient, however, 


Indians finally took their departure, mov: 
ing slowly toward the shore. 

«Can any faith be putin such wretches ?”’ 
asked Judith, when she and Hetty had 
come out on the platform and were stand- 
ing at the side of Deerslayer, watching 
the dull movement of the logs. ‘* Will 
they not rather keep the toy they have, 
and send us off some bloody proofs of their 
getting the better of us in cunning, by 
way of boasting? I’ve heard of acts as 
bad as this.”’ 

“No doubt, Judith ; no manner of doubt, 
if it wasn’t for Indian natur’. But ’mno 
judge of a red-skin if that two-tailed 
beast doesn’t set the whole tribe in some 
such stir as a°*stick raises in a bee-hive ! 
Now, there’s the Sarpent, a man with 
nerves like flint, and no more cur’osity in 
everyday consarns than is befitting pru- 
dence. Why, he was so overcome with 
the sight of the creatur’, carved as it is 
in bone, that IJ felt ashamed for him! 
That’s just their gifts, however, and one 
can’t well quarrel with a man for his gifts 
when they are lawful. Chingachgook 
will soon get over his weakness, and re- 
member that he’s a chief, and that he 
comes of a great stock, and has a renowned 
name to support and uphold; but, as for 
yonder scamps, there’ll be no peace among 
’em until they think they’ve got posses- 
sion of everything of the natur’ of that bit 
of carved bone that’s to be found among 
Thomas Hutter’s stores !”’ 

“They only know of the elephants, and 
can have no hopes about the other things.”’ 

“That’s true, Judith; still, covetous- 
ness is a craving feelin’. They’ll say, ‘If 
the pale-faces have these curious beasts 
with two tails, who kiows but they’ve got 
some with three, or, for that matter, with 
four!’ That’s what the schoolmasters 
call nat’ral arithmetic, and ’twill be sar- 
tain to beset the feelin’s of savages. 
They'll never be easy till the truth is 
known.”’ 

“Do you think, Deerslayer,’’ inquired 
Hetty, in her simple and innocent manner, 
“that the Iroquois won’t let father and 


was no longer necessary; and, after | Hurry go?—I read to them several of the 
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very best verses in the whole Bible, and 
you see what they have done already.” 

The hunter, as he always did, listened 
kindly and even affectionately to Hetty’s 
remarks, then he mused a moment in 
silence. There was something like a flush 
on his cheeks as he answered, after quite 
a minute had passed : 

“J don’t know whether a white man 
ought to be ashamed or not to own he 
can’t read; but such is my case, Judith. 
You are skillful, I find, in all such matters, 
while I have only studied the hand of God 
as itis seen in the hills and the valleys, 
the mountain-tops, the streams, the forest, 
and the springs. Much l’arning may be 
got in this way, as well as out of books; 
and yet, I sometimes think, it is a white 
man’s gift to read. When I hear from 
the mouths of the Moravians the words of 
which Hetty speaks, they raise a longing 
in my mind, and I think I will know how 
to read ’em myself; but the game in sum- 
mer, and the traditions, and lessons in war 
and other matters, have always kept me 
behindhand.”’ 

“‘Shall I teach you, Deerslayer ? ’’ asked 
Hetty, earnestly. “I’m weak-minded, 
they say, but I can read as well as Judith. 
It might save your life to know how to 
read the Bible to the savages, and it will 
certainly save your soul; for mother told 
me that, again and again !”’ 

“‘Thankee, Hettiy—yes, thankee, with 
all my heart. There are like to be too 
stirring times for much idleness, but, after 
it’s peace, and I come to see you ag’in 
on this lake, then I’ll give myself up to 
it, as if ’*twas pleasure and profit, in a 
single business. Perhaps I ought to be 
ashamed that ’tis so; but truth is truth. 
As for these Iroquois, ’tisn’t very likely 
they’ll forget a beast with two tails 
on account of a varse or two from the 
Bible. I rather expect they’ll give up the 
prisoners, and trust to some sarcumven- 
tion or other to get them back ag’in, with 
us and all in the castle, and the ark in the 
bargain. Hows’ever, we must humor the 
vagabonds first, to get your father and 
Hurry out of their hands, and next to 
keep the peace atween us, until such time 
asthe Sarpent there can make out to get off 
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his betrothed wife. If there’s any sudden 
outbreakin’ of anger and ferocity, the 
Indians will send off all their women and 
children to the camp at once; whereas, 
by keeping ’em calm and trustful, we 
may manage to meet Hist at the spot she 
has mentioned. Rather than have the 
bargain fall through now, I’d throw in 
half a dozen of them effigy bow-and- 
arrow men, such as we’ve in plenty in 
the chist.’’ 

Judith cheerfully assented, for she 
would have resigned even the flowered 
brocade rather than not redeem her 
father and please Deerslayer. 

The prospects of success were now so 
encouraging as to raise the spirits of all 
in the castle, though a due watchfulness 
on the movements of the enemy was 
maintained. Hour passed after hour not- 
withstanding, and the sun had once more 
begun to fall toward the summits of the 
western hills, and yet no signs were seen 
of the return of the raft. By dint of 
sweeping the shore with the glass, Deer- 
slayer at length discovered a place in the 
dense and dark woods where, he enter- 
tained no doubt, the Iroquois were as- 
sembled in considerable numbers. It 
was near the thicket whence the raft 
had issued, and a little rill that trickled 
into the iake announced the vicinity of a 
spring. Here, then, the savages were 
probably holding their consultation, and 
the decision was to be made that went 
to settle the question of life or death for 
the prisoners. There was one ground of 
hope in spite of the delay. however, that 
Deerslayer did not fail to place before his 
anxious companions. It was far more 
probable that the Indians had left théir 
prisoners in the camp than that they had 
encumbered themselves by causing them 
to follow through the woods a party that 
was out on a merely temporary excursion. 
If such was the fact, it required consider- 
able time to send a messenger the neces- 
sary distance, and to bring the two white 
men to the spot where they were to em- 
bark. Encouraged by these reflections, a 
new stock of patience was gathered, and 
the declension of the sun was viewed with 
less alarm, 
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The result justified Deerslayer’s con- 
jecture. Not long before the sun had 
finally disappeared the two logs were seen 
coming out of the thicket again; and, as it 
drew near, Judith announced that her 
father and Hurry, both of them pinioned, 
lay on the bushes in the center. As be- 
fore, the Indians were rowing. The latter 
seemed to be conscious that the lateness 
of the hour demanded unusual exertions, 
and, contrary to the habits of their people, 
who are ever averse to toil, they labored 
hard at the rude substitutes for oars. In 
consequence of this diligence, the raft oc- 
cupied its old station in about half the 
time that had been taken in the previous 
visits. 

Even after the conditions were so well 
understood, and matters had proceeded so 
far, the actual transfer of the prisoners 
was not a duty to be executed without 
difficulty. The Iroquois were compelled to 
place great reliance on the good faith of 
their foes, though it was reluctantly given, 
and was yielded to necessity rather than 
to confidence. As soon as Hutter and 
Hurry should be released, the party in the 
castle numbered two to one as opposed to 
those on the raft, and escape by flight was 
out of the question, as the former had 
three bark canoes, to say nothing of the 
defenses of the house and the ark. All 
this was understood by both parties, and 
it is probable the arrangement never 
could have been completed had not the 
honest countenance and manner of Deer- 
slayer wrought their usual effect on 
Rivenoak. 

**My brother knows I put faith in him,”’ 
said the latter as he advanced with Hut- 
ter, whose legs had been released to en- 
able the old man to ascend the platform. 
“¢ One scalp—one more beast.”’ 

“Stop, Mingo,” interrupted the hunter, 
“keep your prisoner a moment. I have to 
go and seek the means of payment.’’ 

This excuse, however, though true in 
part, was principally a fetch. Deerslayer 
left the platform, and, entering the house, 
he directed Judith to collect all the arms 
and to conceal them in her own room. He 
then spoke earnestly to tlie Delaware, who 
stood on guard as before, near the en- 
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trance of the building, put the three re- 
maining castles in his pocket, and re- 
turned. 

“You are welcome back to your old 
abode, Master Hutter,’”’ said Deerslayer, 
as he helped the other up on the platform, 
slyly passing into the hand of Rivenoak, 
at the same time, another of the castles. 
«“You’ll find your darters right glad to 
see you; and here’s Hetty come herself 
to say as much in her own behalf.’ 

Here the hunter stopped speaking, and 
broke out into a hearty fit of his silent 
and peculiar laughter. Hurry’s legs were 
just released, and he had been placed on 
his feet. So tightly had the ligatures been 
drawn that the use of his limbs was not 
immediately recovered, and the young 
giant presented, in good sooth, a very 
helpless and a somewhat ludicrous picture. 
It was this unusual spectacle, particularly 
the bewildered countenance, that excited 
the merriment of Deerslayer. 

** You look like a girdled pine in a clear- 
in’, Harry Hurry, that is rocking in a 
gale,’’ said Deerslayer, checking his un- 
seasonable mirth more from delicacy to 
the others than from any respect to the 
liberated captive. ‘I’m glad, hows’- 
ever, to see that you haven’t had your 
hair dressed by any of the Iroquois bar- 
bers, in your late visit to their camp.”’ 

‘‘Harkee, Deerslayer,’’? returned the 
other, a little fiercely, ‘‘it will be prudent 
for you to deal less in mirth and more in 
friendship on this occasion. Act like a 
Christian for once, and not like a laughing 
gal in a country school when the master’s 
back is turned, and just tell me whether 
there’s any feet or not at the ends of these 
legs of mine. I think I can see them, but 
as for feelin’, they might as well be down 
on the banks of the Mohawk as where 
they seem to be.”’ 

*“You’ve come off whole, Hurry, and 
that’s not a little,’ answered the other, 
secretly passing to the Indian the re- 
mainder of the stipulated ransom, and 
making an ‘earnest sign at the same 
moment for him to commence his retreat. 
‘““ You’ve come off whole, feet and all, and 
are only a little numb, from a tight fit of 
the withes. Natur’ ’ll soon set the blood 
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in motion, and then you may begin to 
dance, to celebrate what I call a most 
wonderful and onexpected deliverance from 
a den of wolves.”’ 

Deerslayer released the arms of his 
friends, as each landed, and the two 
were now stamping and limping about 
on the platform, growling, and uttering 
denunciations as they endeavored to help 
the returning circulation. They had been 
tethered too long, however, to regain the 
use of their limbs in a moment; and, the 
Indians being quite as diligent on their 
return as bn their advance, the raft was 
fully a hundred yards from the castle 
when Hurry, turning accidentally in that 
direction, discovered how fast it was get- 
ting beyond the reach of his vengeance. 
By this time he could move with tolerable 
facility, though still numb and awkward. 
Without considering his own situation, 
however, he seized the rifle that leaned 
against the shoulder of Deerslayer and 
attempted to cock and present it. The 
younger hunter was too quick for him. 
Seizing the piece he wrenched it from the 
hands of the giant; not, however, until it 
had gone off in the struggle, when pointed 
directly upward. It is probable that Deer- 
slayer could have prevailed in such a con- 
test, on account of the condition of Hurry’s 
limbs; but the instant the gun went off the 
latter yielded, and stumped toward the 
house, raising his legs at each step quite 
a foot from the ground, from an uncer- 
tainty of the actual position of his feet. 
But he had been anticipated by Judith. 
The whole stock of Hutter’s arms, which 
had been left in the building as a resource 
in the event of a sudden outbreak of hos- 
tilities, had been removed, and were al- 
ready secreted, agreeably to Deerslayer’s 
directions. In consequence of this precau- 
tion no means offered by which March 
could put his designs into execution. 

Disappointed in his vengeance, Hurry 
seated himself, and like Hutter, for half 
an hour he was too much occupied in en- 
deavoring to restore the circulation and 
in regaining the use of his limbs to in- 
dulge in any other reflections. By the end 
of this time the raft had disappeared, and 
night was beginning to throw her shadows 
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once more over the whole sylvan scene. 
Before darkness had completely set in, 
and while the girls were preparing the 
evening meal, Deerslayer related to Hut- 
ter an outline of the events that had taken 
place, and gave hima history of the means 
he had adopted for the security of his chil- 
dren and property. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“As long as Edwarde rules thys lande, 
Ne quiet you wyll know: 
Your sonnes and husbandes shall be slayne, 
And brookes with bloode shall flowe. 


““You leave youre goode and lawfulle kynge, 
Whenne yune adversitye : 
Like me, untoe the true cause stycke, 
And for the true cause dye.”»—CHATTERTON. 


THE calm of evening was again in sin- 
gular contrast, while its gathering gloom 
was in as singular unison with the pas- 
sions of men. The sun set, and the rays 
of the retiring luminary ceased to gild the 
edges of the few clouds that had sufficient 
openings to admit the passage of its fad- 
ing light. The canopy overhead was 
heavy and dense, promising another night 
of darkness, but the surface of the lake 

was scarcely disturbed by a ripple. There 
was a little air, though it scarce deserved 
to be termed wind. Still, being damp and 
heavy, it had a certain force. The party 
in the castle were as gloomy and silent as 
the scene. The two ransomed prisoners 
+felt humbled and dishonored, but their 
humility partook of the rancor of revenge. 
They were far more disposed to remember 
the indignity with which they had been 
treated during the last few hours of their 
captivity than to feel grateful for the pre- 
vious indulgence. Then that keen-sighted 
monitor conscience, by reminding them of 
the retributive justice of all they had en- 
dured, goaded them rather to turn the 
tables on their enemies than to accuse 
themselves. As for the others, they were 
thoughtful equally from regret and joy. 
Deerslayer and Judith felt most of the 
former sensation, though from very differ- 
ent causes, while Hetty, for the moment, 
was perfectly happy. The Delaware had 
also lively pictures of felicity in the pros- 
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pect of so soon regaining his betrothed. 
Under such circumstances, and in this 
mood, all were taking the evening meal. 

“Old Tom!” cried Hurry, bursting into 
a fit of boisterous laughter, ‘‘you looked 
amazin’ly like a tethered bear as you was 
stretched on them hemlock boughs, and 
I only wonder you didn’t growl more. 
Well, it’s over, and syths and lamenta- 
tions won’t mend the matter. There’s 
the blackguard Rivenoak, he that brought 
us off, has an oncommon scalp, and I’d 
give as much for it myself as the colony. 
Yes, I feel as rich as the governor, in 
these matters now, and will lay down 
with them doubloon for doubloon. Judith, 
darling, did you mourn for me much, when 
I was in the hands of the Philipsteins ?”’ 

The last were a family of German de- 
scent on the Mohawk, to whom Hurry 
had a great antipathy, and whom he had 
confounded with the enemies of Judea. 

“Our tears have raised the lake, Harry 
March, as you might have seen by the 
shore!’’ returned Judith, with a feigned 
levity that she was far from feeling. 
«That Hetty and I should have grieved 
for father, was to be expected; but we 
fairly rained tears for you.’ 

“We were sorry for poor Hurry as 
well as for father, Judith!’’ put in her 
innocent and unconscious sister. 

“True, girl, true! but we feel sorry for 
everybody that’s in trouble, you know,”’’ 
returned the other in a quick, admonitory 


manner, and a low tone—‘‘ Nevertheless, . 


we are glad to see you, Master March, and 
out of the hands of the Philipsteins, too.’’ 

«Yes, they’re a bad set, and so is the 
other brood of ’em down the river. It’s 
a wonderment tome how you got us off, 
Deerslayer, and I forgive you the inter- 
ference that prevented my doin’ justice on 
that vagabond for this small sarvice. 
Let us into the secret, that we may do 
you the same good turn, at need. Was it 
by lying or by coaxing ?”’ 

“By neither, Hurry, but by buying. 
We paid a ransom for you both, and that, 
too, at a price so high, you had well be on 
your guard ag’in another captyvement, 
lest our stock of goods shouldn’t hold 
out.”’ 
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«A ransom! Old Tom has paid the fid- 
dler, then, for nothing of mine would have 
bought off the hair, much less the skin. I 
didn’t think men as keen set as them 
vagabonds would let a fellow up so easy, 
when they had him fairly at a close hug 
and floored. But money is money, and 
somehow it’s unnat’ral hard to withstand. 
Injin, or white man, ’tis pretty much the 
same. It must be owned, Judith, there’s 
a considerable of human natur’ in man- 
kind ginirally after all!” 

Hutter now rose, and signing to Deer- 
slayer, he led him to an inner room, where, 
in answer to his questions, he first learned 
the price that had been paid for his re- 
lease. The old man expressed neither 
resentment nor surprise at the inroad 
that had been made on his chest, though 
he did manifest some curiosity to know 
how far the investigation of its contents 
had been carried He also inquired where 
the key had been found. The habitual 
frankness of Deerslayer prevented any 
prevarication, and the conference soon 
terminated by the return of the two to 
the outer room, or that which served for 
the double purpose of parlor and kitchen. 

“‘T wonder if its peace or war between 
us and the savages !’’ exclaimed Hurry, 
just as Deerslayer, who had paused for a 
single instant, listened attentively, and 
was passing through the outer door with- 
out stopping. ‘This givin’ up captives 
has a friendly look, and when men have 
traded together on a fair and honorable 
footing, they ought to part fri’nds, for 
that occasion, at least. Come back, Deer- 
slayer, and let us have your judgment, 
for ’m beginnin’ to think more of you 
since your late behavior than I used to 
do.”’ 

‘“There’s an answer to your question, 
Hurry, since you’re in such haste to come 
ag’in to blows.’’ 

As Deerslayer spoke, he threw on the 
table, on which the other was reclining 
with one elbow, a sort of miniature fagot, 
composed of a dozen sticks bound tightly 
together with a deer-skin thong. March 
seized it eagerly, and holding it close to a 
blazing knot of pine that lay on the hearth, 
and which gave out all the light there was 
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in the room, ascertained that the end of | ready too dark for a rifle to have any sar- 
the several sticks had been dipped in blood. | tainty.”’ 


“If this isn’t plain English,’”’ said the 
reckless frontierman, “it’s plain Injin! 
Here’s what they call a dicliration of war 
down at York, Judith. How did you come 
by this defiance, Deerslayer ?”’ 

“Fairly enough. It lay, not a minut’ 
since, in what you call Floatin’ Tom’s 
door-yard.’’ 

“‘How came it there? It never fell 
from the clouds, Judith, as little toads 
sometimes do, and then it don’t rain. 
You must prove where it came from, or, 
Deerslayer, we shall suspect some design 
to skear them that would have lost their 
wits long ago, if fear could drive ’em 
away.” 

Deerslayer had approached a window, 
and cast a glance out of it on the dark 
aspect of the lake. As if satisfied with 
what he beheld, he drew near Hurry and 
took the bundle of sticks into his own 
hand, examining it attentively. 

“Yes, this is an Indian declaration of 
war, sure enough,’’ he said, ‘“‘and it’s a 
proof how little you’re suited to be on the 
path it has traveled, Harry March, that 
it has got here and you never the wiser 
as to the means. The savages may have 
left the scalp on your head, but they must 
have taken off the ears ; else you’d have 
heard the stirring of the water made by 
the lad as he came off ag’in on his two 
logs. His ar’n’d was to throw these sticks 
at our door, as much as to say, ‘ We’ve 
struck the war-post since the trade, and 
the next thing will be to strike you.’ ”’ 

“The prowling wolves! But hand me 
that rifle, Judith, and I’ll send an answer 
back to the vagabonds through their mes- 
senger.’’ 

“‘Not while I stand by, Master March,”’ 
coolly put in Deerslayer, motioning for 
the other to forbear. ‘‘ Faith is faith, 
whether given to a red-skin or to a Chris- 
tian. The lad lighted a knot, and came 


off fairly, under its blaze, to gives this | 
| them, at least, was well aware that such 


warning; and no man here should harm 
him while empl’yed on such an ar’n’d. 
There’s no use in words, for the boy is too 


cunning to leave the knot burning, now | 


his business is done, and the night is al- 


«That may be true enough as to a gun, 
but there’s virtue still in a canoe,’ an- 
swered Hurry, passing toward the door 
with enormous strides, carrying a rifie in 
his hands. ‘The being doesn’t live that 
shall stop me from following and bringing 
back that riptyle’s scalp. The more on 
?em that you crush in the egg, the fewer 
there’ll be to dart at you in the woods!” 

Judith trembled like the aspen, she 
scarce knew why herself, though there 
was the prospect of a scene of violence; 
for, if Hurry was fierce and overbearing 
in the consciousness of his vast strength, 
Deerslayer had about him the calm 
determination that promises greater 
perseverance and a resolution more like- 
ly to effect its object. It was the stern, 
resolute eye of the latter, rather than 
the noisy vehemence of the first, that 
excited her apprehensions. Hurry soon 
reached the spot where the canoe was 
fastened, but not before Deerslayer had 
spoken in a ‘quick, earnest voice to the 
Serpent, in Delaware. The latter had 
been the first, in truth, to hear the sounds 
of the oars, and he had gone upon the 
platform in jealous watchfulness. The 
light satisfied him that a message was 
coming, and when the boy cast his bundle 
of sticks at his feet, it neither moved his 
anger nor induced surprise. He merely 
stood at watch, rifle in hand, to make cer- 
tain that no treachery lay behind the de- 
fiance. As Deerslayer now called to him, 
he stepped into the canoe, and quick as 
thought removed the paddles. Hurry was 
furious when he found that he was de- 
prived of the means of proceeding. He 
first approached the Indian with loud 
menaces, and even Deerslayer stood aghast 
at the probable consequences. March 


'shook his sledge-hammer fists and flour- 


ished his arms, as he drew near the In- 
dian, and all expected he would attempt 
to fell the Delaware to the earth; one of 


an experiment would be followed by im- 
mediate bloodshed. But even Hurry was 
awed by the stern composure of the chief, 
and he, too, knew that such a man was 
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not to be outraged with impunity; he 
therefore turned to vent his rage on Deer- 
slayer, where he foresaw no consequences 
so terrible. What might have been the 
result of this second demonstration, if 
completed, is unknown, since it was never 
made. 

“Hurry,” said a gentle, soothing voice 
at his elbow, ‘‘it’s wicked to be so angry, 
and God will not overlook it. The Iro- 
quois treated you well, and they didn’t 
take your scalp, though you and father 
wanted to take theirs.”’ 

The influence of mildness on passion is 
well known. Hetty, too, had earned a 
sort of consideration that had never 
before been enjoyed by her through the 
self-devotion and decision of her recent 
conduct. Perhaps her established mental 
imbecility, by removing all distrust of a 
wish to control, aided her influence. Let 
the cause be as questionable as it might, 
the effect was sufficiently certain. Instead 
of throttling his old fellow-traveler, Hur- 
ry turned to the girl and poured out a 
portion of his discontent, if none of his 
anger, in her attentive ears. 

«?Tis too bad, Hetty !”’ he exclaimed ; 
“as bad as a county jail or a lack of 
beaver, to get a creatur’ into your very 
trap, and then to see it get off. As much 
as Six first-quality skins, in valie, has pad- 
dled off on them clumsy logs, when twenty 
strokes of a well-turned paddle would 
overtake ’em. I say in valie, for as to the 
boy in the way of natur’, he is only a boy, 
and is worth neither more nor less than 
one. Deerslayer, you’ve been ontrue to 
your fri’nds in letting such a chance slip 
through my fingers as well as your own.” 

The answer was given quietly, but with 
a voice as steady as a fearless nature and 
the consciousness of rectitude could make 
it. “I should have been ontrue to the 
right had I done otherwise,’’ returned 
Deerslayer, steadily; ‘and neither you 
nor any other man has authority to de- 
mand that much of me. Thelad came on 
a lawful business, and the meanest red- 
skin that roams the: woods would be 
ashamed of not respectine his ar’n’d. 
But he’s now far beyond your reach, 
Master March, and there’s little use in 
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talking, like a couple of women, of what 
can no longer be helped.” 

So saying, Deerslayer turned away, like 
one resolved to waste no more words on 
the subject, while Hutter pulled Harry by 
the sleeve, and led him into the ark. There 
they sat long in private conference. In 
the meantime, the Indian and his friend 
had their secret consultation ; for, though 
it wanted some three or four hours to the 
rising of the star, the former could not 
abstain from canvassing his scheme and 
from opening his heart to the other. 
Judith, too, yielded to her softer feelings, 
and listened to the whole of Hetty’s art- 
less narrative of what occurred after she 
had landed. The woods had few terrors for 
either of these girls, educated as they had 
been, and accustomed as they were to look 
out daily at their rich expanse or to wan- 
der beneath their dark shades; but the 
elder sister felt that she would have hesi- 
tated about thus venturing alone into an 
Iroquois camp. Concerning Hist, Hetty 
was not very communicative. She spoke 
of her kindness and gentleness, and of the 
meeting in the forest; but the secret of 
Chingachgook was guarded with a shrewd- 
ness and fidelity that many a sharper- 
witted girl might have failed to display. 

At length the several conferences were 
broken up by the reappearance of Hutter 
on the platform. Here he assembled the 
whole party, and communicated as much 
of his intentions as he deemed expedient 
Of the arrangement made by Deerslayer, 
to abandon the castle during the night 
and to take refuge in the ark, he entirely 
approved. It struck him, as it had the 
others, as the only effectual means of es- 
caping destruction. Nowthat the savages 
had turned their attention to the construc- 
tion of rafts, no doubt could exist of their 
at least making an attempt to carry 
the building, and the message of the 
bloody sticks sufficiently showed their 
confidence in their own success. In short, 
the old man viewed the night as critical, 
and he called on all to get ready as soon 
as possible, in order to abandon the dwell- 
ing, temporarily at least, if not forever. 

These communications made, everything 
proceeded promptly and with intelligence; 
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the castle was secured in the manner 
already described, the canoes were withb- 
drawn from the dock and fastened to the 
ark by the side of the other; the few 
necessaries that had been left in the house 
were transferred to the cabin, the fire was 
extinguished, and all embarked. 

The vicinity of the hills, with their 
drapery of pines, had the effect to render 
nights that were obscure darker than com- 
mon on the lake. As usual, however, a 
belt of comparative light was stretched 
through the centre of the sheet, while it 
was within the shadows of the mountains 
that the gloom rested most heavily on the 
water. The island or castle stood in this 
belt of comparative light, but still the 
night was so dark as to cover the de- 
parture of the ark. At the distance of an 
observer on the shore, her movements 
could not be seen at all, more particularly 
as a background of dark hillside filled up 
the perspective of every view that was 
taken diagonally or directly across the 
water. The prevalent wind on the lakes 
of that region is west, but owing to the 
avenues formed by the mountains it is 
frequently impossible to tell the true direc- 
tion of the currents, as they often vary 
within short distances and brief differ- 
ences of time. This is truer in light fluc- 
tuating puffs of air than in steady breezes ; 
though the squalls of even the latter are 
familiarly known to be uncertain and _ baf- 
fling in all mountainous regions and nar- 
row waters. On the present occasion, Hut- 
ter himself (as he shoved the ark from ler 
berth at the side of the platform) was at 
a loss to pronounce which way the wind 
blew. In common, this difficulty was 
solved by the clouds, which, floating high 
above the hill-tops, as a matter of course 
obeyed the currents; but now the whole 
vault of heaven seemed a mass of gloomy 
wall. Not an opening of any sort was 
visible, and Chingachgook was already 
trembling lest the non-appearance of the 
star might prevent his betrothed from 
being punctual to her appointment. Un- 
der these circumstances Hutter hoisted 
his sail, seemingly with the sole intention 
of getting away from the castle, as it 
might be dangerous to remain much 
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longer in its vicinity. The air soon filled 
the cloth, and when the scow was got un- 
der command, and the sail was properly 
trimmed, it was found that the direction 
was southerly, inclining toward the eastern 
shore. No better course offering for the 
purposes of the party, the singular craft 
was suffered to skim the surface of the 
water in this direction for more than an 
hour, when a change in the currents of 
the air drove them over toward the camp. 

Deerslayer watched all the movements 
of Hutter and Harry with jealous atten- 
tion. At first he did not know whether 
to ascribe the course they had held to ac- 
cident or design; but he now began to 
suspect the latter. Familiar as Hutter 
was with the lake, it was easy to deceive 
one who had little practice on the water ; 
and, let his intentions be what they might, 
it was evident, ere two hours had elapsed, 
that the ark had got over sufficient space 
to be within a hundred yards of the shore, 
directly abreast of the known position of 
the camp. Fora considerable time, pre- 
viously to reaching this point, Hurry, who 
had some knowledge of the Algonquin 
language, had been in close conference 
with the Indian, and the result was now 
announced by the latter to Deerslayer, 
who had been a cold, not to say distrusted 
looker-on of all that passed. 

‘My old father and my young brother, 
the Big Pine ’’—for so the Delaware had 
named March—‘‘ want to see Huron scalps 
at their belts,’’ said Chingachgook to his 
friend. ‘‘There is room for some on the 
girdle of the Serpent, and his people will 
look for them when he goes back to his 
village. Their eyes must not be left long 
in a fog, but they must see what they look 
for. I know that my brother has a white 
hand; he will not strike even the dead. 
He will wait for us; when we come back 
he will not hide his face from shame for 
his friend. The great Serpent of the Mo- 
hicans must be worthy to go on the war- 
path with Hawkeye.”’ 

‘“ Ay, ay, Sarpent, I see how it is; that 
name’s to stick, and, in time, I shall get 
to be known by it instead of Deerslayer ; 
well, if such honors will come, the hum- 
blest of us all must be willing to abide by 
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’em. As for your looking for scalps, it 
belongs to your gifts, and I see no harm 
init. Be marciful, Sarpent, however; be 
marciful, I beseech you. It surely can do 
no harm to a red-skin’s honor to show a 
little marcy. As for the old man, the 
father of two young women, who might 
ripen better feelin’s in his heart, and 
Harry March here, who, pine as he is, 
might better bear the fruit of a more 
Christianized tree, as for them two, I 
leave them in the hands of the white man’s 
God. Wasn’t it for the bloody sticks, no 
man should go ag’in the Mingoes this 
night, seein’ that it would dishonor our 
faith and characters ; but them that crave 
blood can’t complain if blood is shed at 
their call. Still, Sarpent, you can be mar- 
ciful. Don’t begin your career with the 
wails of women and the cries of children. 
Bear yourself so that Hist will smile, and 
not weep, when she meets you. Go, then; 
and the Manitou presarve you!” 

“My brother will stay here with the 
scow. Wah! will soon be standing on 
the shore waiting, and Chingachgook 
must hasten.’ 

The Indian then joined his two co-adven- 
turers, and first lowering the sail, they 
all three entered a canoe and left the 
side of the ark. Neither Hutter nor 
March spoke to Deerslayer concerning 
their object or the probable length of 
their absence. All this had been confided 
to the Indian, who had acquitted himself 
of the trust with characteristic brevity. 
As soon as the canoe was out of sight, 
and that occurred ere the paddles had 
given a dozen strokes, Deerslayer made 
the best dispositions he could to keep the 
ark as nearly stationary as_ possible ; 
and then he sat down in the end of the 
scow, to chew the cud of his own bitter 
reflections. It was not long, however, 
before he was joined by Judith, who 
sought every occasion to be near him, 
managing her attack on his affections 
with the address that was suggested by 
native coquetry, aided by no little prac- 
tice, but which received much of its most 
dangerous power from the touch of feeling 
that threw around her manner, voice, ac- 
cents, thoughts, and acts the indescribable 
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witchery of natural tenderness. Leaving 
the young hunter exposed to these dan- 
gerous assailants, it has became our more 
immediate business to follow the party in 
the canoe to the shore. 

~The controlling influence that led Hutter 
and Hurry to repeat their experiment 
against the camp was precisely that which 
induced the first attempt, a little height- 
ened, perhaps, by the desire of revenge. 
But neither of these two rude beings, so 
ruthless in all things that touched the 
rights and interests of the red man, though 
possessing veins of human feeling on other 
matters, was much actuated by any other 
desire than a heartless longing for profit. 
Hurry had felt angered at his sufferings, 
when first liberated, it is true, but that 
emotion soon disappeared ‘in the habitual 
love of gold, which he sought with the 
reckless avidity of a needy spendthrift, 
rather than with the ceaseless longings of 
a miser. In short, the motive that urged 
them both so soon to go against the 
Hurons, was an habitual contempt of 
their enemy, acting on the unceasing 
cupidity of prodigality. The additional 
chances of success, however, had their 
place in the formation of the second enter- 
prise. It was known that a large portion 
of the warriors—perhaps all—were en- 
camped for the night abreast of the castle, 
and it was hoped that the scalps of help- 
less victims would be the consequence. To 
confess the truth, Hutter in particular— 
he who had just left two daughters behind 
him—expected to find few besides women 
and children in the camp. This fact had 
been but slightly alluded to in his com- 
munications with Hurry, and with Chin- 
gachgook it had been kept entirely out of 
view. If the Indian thought of it at all, it 
was known only to himself. — 

Hutter steered the canoe; Hurry had 
manfully taken his post in the bows, and 
Chingachgook stood in the center. We 
say stood, for all three were so skilled in 
the management of that species of frail 
bark as to be able to keep erect positions 
in the midst of the darkness. The ap- 
proach to the shore was made with great 
caution, and the landing effected in safety. 
The three now prepared their arms, and 
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began their tiger-like approach upon the 
camp. The Indian was on the lead, his 
two companions treading in his footsteps 
with a stealthy cautiousness of manner 
that rendered their progress almost liter- 
ally noiseless. Occasionally a dried twig 
Snapped under the heavy weight of the 
gigantic Hurry, or the blundering clumsi- 
ness of the old man; but, had the Indian 
walked on air, his step could not have 
seemed lighter. The great object was 
first to discover the position of the fire, 
which was known to be the center of the 
whole encampment. At length the keen 
eye of Chingachgook caught a glimpse of 
this important guide. It was glimmering 
at a distance among the trunks of trees. 
There was no blaze, but merely a single 
smouldering brand, as suited the hour, the 
savages usually retiring and rising with 
the revolutions of the sun. 

As soon as a view was obtained of this 
beacon, the progress of the adventurers 
became swifter and more certain. In a 
few minutes they got to the edge of the 
circle of little huts. Here they stopped to 
survey their ground and to concert their 
movements. Thedarkness was so deep as 
to render it difficult to distinguish any- 
thing but the glowing brand, the trunks 
of the nearest trees, and the endless 
canopy of leaves that veiled the clouded 
heaven. It was ascertained, however, 
that a hut was quite near, and Chingach- 
gook attempted to reconnoiter its interior. 
The manner in which the Indian ap- 
proached the place that was supposed to 
contain enemies resembled the wily ad- 
vances of the cat on the bird. As he drew 
near, he stooped to his hands and knees, 
for the entrance was so low as to require 
this attitude, even as a convenience. Be- 
fore trusting his head inside, however, he 
listened long to catch the breathing of 
sleepers. No sound was audible, and this 
human Serpent thrust his head in at the 
door, or opening, as another serpent would 
have peered in on the nest. Nothing 
rewarded the hazardous experiment ; for, 
after feeling cautiously with a hand, the 
place was found to be empty. 

The Delaware proceeded in the same 
guarded manner to one or two more of the 
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huts, finding all in the same situation. 
He then returned to his companions, and 
informed them that the Hurons had de- 
serted their camp. A little further inquiry 
corroborated this fact, and it only re- 
mained to return tothecanoe. The differ- 
ent manner in which the adventurers bore 
the disappointment is worthy of a passing 
remark. The chief, who had landed solely 
with the hope of acquiring renown, stood 
stationary, leaning against a tree, waiting 
the pleasure of his companions: He was 
mortified, and a little surprised, it is true; 
but he bore all with dignity, falling back for 
support on the sweeter expectations that 
still lay in reserve for thatevening. It was 
true, he could not now hope to meet his 
mistress with the proofs of his daring and 
skill on his person, but he might still hope 
to meet her; and the warrior who was zeal- 
ous in the search might always hope to be 
honored. On the other hand Hutter and 
Hurry, who had been chiefly instigated by 
the basest of all human motives, the thirst 
of gain, could scarce control their feelings. 
They went prowling among the huts, as 
if they expected to find some forgotten 
child or careless sleeper; and again and 
again did they vent their spite on the 
insensible huts, several of which were 
actually torn to pieces and _ scattered 
about the place. Nay, they even quar- 
reled with each other, and fierce re- 
proaches passed between them. It is 
possible some serious consequences might 
have occurred had not the Delaware inter- 
fered to remind them of the danger of 
being so unguarded, and of the necessity 
of returning to the ark. This checked the 
dispute, and in a.few minutes they were 
paddling sullenly back to the spot where 
they hoped to find that vessel. 

It has been said that Judith took her 
place at the side of Deerslayer, soon after 
the adventurers departed. For a short 
time the girl was silent, and the hunter 
was ignorant which of the sisters had 
approached him; but he soon recognized 
the rich, full-spirited voice of the elder, 
as her feelings escaped in words. 

«This is a terrible life for women, Deer- 
slayer!’’? she exclaimed. ‘‘ Would to 
Heaven I could see an end of it!” 
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“‘The life is well enough, Judith,’’ was 
the answer, “ being pretty much as it is 
used or abused. What would you wish 
to see in its place ?”’ 

‘‘T should be a thousand times happier 
to live nearer to civilized beings—where 
there are farms and churches, and houses 
built as it might be by Christian hands ; 
and where my sleep at night would be 
sweet and tranquil. A dwelling near one 
of the forts would be far better than this 
dreary place where we live.”’ 

“Nay, Judith, I can’t agree too lightly 
in the truth of all this. If forts are good 
to keep off inimies, they sometimes hold 
inimies of their own. I don’t think ’twould 
be for your good, or the good of Hetty, to 
live near one; and if I must say what I 
think, I’m afeard you are a little too near 
as itis.”? Deexslayer went on, in his own 
steady, earnest manner, for the darkness 
concealed the tints that colored the cheeks 
of the girl almost to the brightness of 
crimson, while her own great efforts sup- 
pressed the sounds of the breathing that 
nearly choked her. ‘‘As for farms, they 
have their uses, and there’s them that 
like to pass their lives on ’em; but what 
comfort can a man look for in a clearin’, 
that he can’t find in double quantities in 
the forest? If air, and room, and light 
are a little craved, the windrows and the 
streams will furnish ’em, or here are the 
lakes for such as have bigger longings in 
that way ; but where are you to find your 
shades, and laughing springs, and leaping 
brooks, and vinerable trees, a thousand 
years old, ina clearin’? You don’t find 
them, but you find their disabled trunks, 
marking the ’arth like headstones in a 
graveyard. It seems to me that the peo- 
ple who live in such places must be always 
thinkin’ of their own inds, and of univar- 
sal decay ; and that, too, not of the decay 
that is brought about by time and Natur’, 
but the decay that follows waste and vio- 
lence. Then as to churches, they are 
good, I suppose, else wouldn’t good men 
uphold ’em. But they are not altogether 
necessary. They call ’em the temples of 
the Lord; but, Judith, the whole ’arth is 
a temple of the Lord to such as have the 
right mind. Neither forts nor churches 
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make people happier of themselves. More- 
over, all is contradiction in the settle- 
ments, while all is concord in the woods. 
Forts and churches almost always go to- 
gether, and yet they’re downright con- 
tradictions; churches being for peace, and 
forts for war. No, no— give me the 
strong places of the wilderness, which is 
the trees, and the churches, too, which 
are arbors raised by the hand of Natur’.”’ 

‘Woman is not made for scenes like 
these, Deerslayer; scenes of which we 
shall have no end as long as this war lasts.”’ 

“Tf you mean women of white color, 
I rather think you’re not far from the 
truth, gal; but as for the females of the 
red men, such visitations are quite in 
character. Nothing would make Hist, 
now, the bargained wife of yonder Dela- 
ware, happier than to know that he is at 
this moment prowling around his nat’ral 
inimies striving after a scalp.’ 

‘‘Surely, surely, Deerslayer, she cannot 
be a woman and not feel concern when 
she thinks the man she loves is in 
danger ! ”’ 

“She doesn’t think of the danger, Ju- 
dith, but of the honor; and, when the 
heart is desperately set on such feelin’s, 
why there is little room to crowd in fear. 
Hist is a kind, gentle, laughing, pleasant 
creatur’, but she loves honor as well as 
any Delaware gal I ever know’d. She’s 
to meet the Sarpent an hour hence on the 
pint where Hetty landed, and no doubt 
she has her anxiety about it like any 
other woman; but she’d be all the hap- 
pier did she know that her lover was at 
this moment waylaying a Mingo for his 
scalp.’’ ; 

“If you really believe this, Deerslayer, 
no wonder you lay so much stress on 
gifts. Certain am I that no white girl 
could feel anything but misery while she 
believed her betrothed in danger of his 
life. Nor do I suppose even you, unmoved 
and calm as you ever seem to be, could 
be at peace if you believed your Hist in 
danger.”’ 

“That’s a different matter —’tis alto- 
gether a different matter, Judith. Woman 
is too weak and gentle to be intended to 
run such risks, and man must feel for her. 
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Yes, J rather think that’s as much red 
natur’ as it’s white. But I have no Hist, 
nor am I like to have; for I hold it wrong 
to mix colors, anyway, except in friend- 
ship and sarvices.”’ 

“In that you are and feel as a white 
man should! As for Hurry Harry, I do 
think it would be all the same to him 
whether his wife were a squaw or a 
governor’s daughter, provided she was a 
little comely and could help to keep his 
craving stomach full.’’ 

“You do March injustice, Judith ; yes, 
you do. The poor fellow dotes on you, 
and when a man has ra’aly set his heart 
on such a creatur’, it isn’t a Mingo, or 
even a Delaware gal, that’ll be likely to 
unsettle his mind. You may laugh at 
such men as Hurry and I, for we’re 
rough, and unteached in the way of books 
and other knowledge ; but we’ve our good 
pints as well as our bad ones. An honest 
heart is not to be despised, gal, even 
though it be not varsed in all the nice- 
ties that please a female fancy.” 

«“ You, Deerslayer |!—and do you—can 
you, for an instant, suppose I place you 
by the side of Harry March? No, no. I 
am not so far gone in dullness as that. No 
one—man or woman—could think of nam- 
ing your honest heart, manly nature, and 
simple truth, with the boisterous, selfish- 
ness, greedy avarice, and overbearing 
ferocity of Henry March. The very best 
that can be said of him is to be found in 
his name of Hurry Skurry, which, if it 
means no great harm, means no great 
good. Even my father, following his feel- 
ings with the other, as he is doing at this 
moment, well knows the difference be- 
tween you. This I know, for he has said 
as much to me in plain language.”’ 
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Judith was a girl of quick sensibilities | 


and of impetuous feelings; and, being | 


‘under few of the restraints that curtail 
the manifestations of maiden emotions 
among those who are educated in the 
habits of civilized life, she sometimes be- 
trayed the latter with a freedom that was 
so purely natural as to place it as far 
above the wiles of coquetry as it was su- 
perior to its heartlessness. She had now 
even taken one of the hard hands of the 


' wish I had no father 
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hunter and pressed it between both her 
own with a warmth and earnestness that 
proved how sincere was her language. It 
was perhaps fortunate that she was 
checked by the very excess of her feelings, 
since the same power might have urged her 
on to avow all that her father had said— 
the old man not having been satisfied 
with making a comparison favorable to 
Deerslayer, as between the hunter and 
Hurry, but having actually, in his blunt, 
rough way, briefly advised his daughter 
to cast off the latter entirely, and to think 
of the former as a husband. Judith would 
not willingly have said this to any other 
man, but there was so much confidence 
awakened by the guileless simplicity of 
Deerslayer, that one of her nature found 
it a constant temptation to overstep the 
bounds of habit. She went no further, 
however, immediately relinquishing the 
hand, and falling back on a reserve that 
was more suited to her sex, and, indeed, 
to her natural modesty. 

““Thank’ee, Judith, thank’ee with all 
my heart,’’ returned the hunter, whose 
humility prevented him from placing any 
flattering interpretation on either the 
conduct or the language of the girl. 
“‘“Thank’ee as much as if it was all true. 
Harry’s sightly—yes, he’s as sightly as 
the tallest pine of these mountains, and the 
Sarpent has named him accordingly ; 
hows’ever, some fancy good looks, and 
some fancy good conduct only. Hurry 
has one advantage, and it depends on 
himself whether he’ll have t’other or 
Hark! that’s your father’s voice, gal, and 
he speaks like a man who’s riled at some- 
thing.”’ 

“‘God save us from any more of these 
horrible scenes !”’ exclaimed Judith, bend- 
ing her face to her knees, and endeavoring 
to exclude the discordant sounds by apply- 


ing her hands to her ears. ‘‘ I sometimes 
! 99 


This was bitterly said, and the repinings 
which extorted the words were bitterly 
felt. It is impossible to say what might 
next have escaped her had not a gentle, 
low voice spoken at her elbow. 

‘« Judith, I ought to have read a chapter 
to father and Hurry !”’ said the innocent, 
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but terrified speaker, “and that would 
have kept them from going again on such 
an errand. Do you call to them, Deer- 
slayer, and tell them I want them, and 
that it will be good for them both if they’ll 
return and hearken to my words.”’ 

«« Ah’s me—poor Hetty, you little know 
the cravin’s for gold and revenge, if you 
believe they are so easily turned away 
from their longin’s! But this is an un- 
common business in more ways than one, 
Judith! I hear your father and Hurry 
growling like bears, and yet no noise 
comes from the mouth of the young chief. 
There’s an ind of secrecy, and yet his 
whoop, which ought to ring in the moun- 
tains, accordin’ to rule in such sarcum- 
stances, is silent !”’ 

“« Justice may have alighted on him, and 
his death have saved the lives of the 
innocent.”’ 

“* Not it—not it—the Sarpent is not the 
one to suffer if that’s to be the law. Sar- 
tainly there has been no onset, and ’tis 
most likely that the camp’s deserted, and 
the men are coming back disapp’inted. 
That accounts for the growls of Hurry 
and the silence of the Sarpent.”’ 

Just at this instant a fall of a paddle 
was. heard in the canoe, for vexation made 
March reckless. Deerslayer felt convinced 
that his conjecture was true. The sail 
being down, the ark had not drifted far; 
and ere many minutes he heard Chingach- 
gook, in a low, quiet tone, directing Hut- 
ter how to steer in order to reach it. In 
less time than it takes to tell the fact, the 
canoe touched the scow, and the adventur- 
ers entered the latter. Neither Hutter 
nor Hurry spoke of what had occurred. 
But the Delaware, in passing his friend, 
merely uttered the words “ Fire’s out,’ 
which, if not literally true, sufficiently ex- 
plained the truth to his listener. 

It was now a question as to the course 
to be steered. A short, surly conference 
was held, when Hutter decided that the 
wisest way would be to keep in motion as 
the means. most likely to defeat any at- 
tempt at a surprise—announcinge his own 
and March’s intention to requite them- 
selves for the loss of sieep during their 
captivity, by lying down. 
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baffled and continued light, it was finally 
determined to sail before it, let it come in 
what direction it might, so long as it did 
not blow the ark upon the strand. This 
point settled, the released prisoners helped 
to hoist the sail, and then they threw 
themselves on two of the pallets, leaving 
Deerslayer and his friend to look after the 
movements of the craft. As neither of 
the latter was disposed to sleep, on ac- 
count of the appointment with Hist, this 
arrangement was acceptable to all parties. 
That Judith and Hetty remained up also, 
in no manner impaired the agreeable feat- 
ures of this change. 

For some time the scow rather drifted 
than sailed along the western shore, fol- 
lowing a light southerly current of the 
air. The progress was slow—not ex- 
ceeding a couple of miles in the hour 
—but the two men perceived that it 
was not only carrying them toward the 
point they desired to reach, but at a 
rate that was quite as fast as the hour 
yet rendered necessary. But little was 
said the while even by the girls; and 
that little had more reference to the 
rescue of Hist than to any other subject. 
The Indian was calm to the eye, but as 
minute after minute passed his feelings 
became more and more excited, until they 
reached a state that might have satisfied 
the demands of even the most exacting 
mistress. Deerslayer kept the craft as 
much in the bays as was prudent, for the 
double purpose of sailing within the shad- 
ows of the woods and of detecting any 
signs of an encampment they might pass 
onthe shore. In this manner they doubled 
one low point, and were already in the 
bay that was terminated north by the 
goal at which they aimed. The latter was 
still a quarter of a mile distant, when 
Chingachgook came silently to the side of 
his friend and pointed to a place directly 
ahead. A small fire was glimmering just 
within the verge of the bushes that lined 
the shore on the southern side of the point 
—leaving no doubt that the Indians had 
suddenly removed their camp to the very 
place, or at least the very projection of 
land, where Hist had given them the 


As the air still | rendezvous. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


“T hear thee babbling to the vale 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 
But unto me thou bring’st a tale 
Of visionary hours.’’-—WoRDSWORTH. 

THE discovery mentioned at the close of 
the preceding chapter was of great mo- 
ment in the eyes of Deerslayer and his 
friend. In the first place, there was the 
danger, almost the certainty, that Hutter 
and Hurry would make a fresh attempt on 
this camp should they awake and ascertain 
its position. Then there was an increased 
risk of landing to bring off Hist; and 
there were the general uncertainty and 
additional hazards that must follow from 
the circumstance that their enemies had 
begun to change their positions. As the 
Delaware was aware that the hour was 
near when he ought to repair to the ren- 
dezvous, he no longer thought of trophies 
torn from his foes; and one of the first 
things arranged between him and his as- 
sociate was to permit the two others to 
sleep on, lest they should disturb the exe- 
cution of their plans by substituting some 
of their-own. The ark moved slowly, and 
it would have taken fully a quarter of an 
hour to reach the point, at the rate at 
which they were going, thus affording time 
for a little forethought. The Indians, in 
the wish to conceal their fire from those 
who were thought to be still in the castle, 
had placed it so near the southern side of 
the point as to render it extremely difficult 
to shut it in by the bushes, though Deer- 
slayer varied the direction of the scow, 
both to the right and to the left, in the 
hope of being able to effect that object. 

““There’s one advantage, Judith, in find- 
ing that fire 90 near the water,’’ he said, 
while executing these little maneuvers ; 
*‘since it shows the Mingoes believe we 
are in the hut, and our coming on ’em 
from this quarter will be an unlooked-for 
event. But ’tis lucky Harry March and 
your father are asleep, else we should 
have ’em prowling after scalps ag’in. 
Ha! there—the bushes are beginning to 
shut in the fire—and now it can’t be seen 
at all!”’ 

Deerslayer waited a little to make cer- 
tain that he had at last gained the desired 
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position, when he gave the signal agreed 
on, and Chingachgook let go the grapnel 
and lowered the sail. 

The situation in which the ark now lay 
had its advantages and its disadvantages. 
The fire had been hid by sheering toward 
the shore, and the latter was nearer, per- 
haps, than was desirable. Still the water 
was known to be very deep farther off in 
the lake, and anchoring in deep water, 
under the circumstance in which the party 
was placed, was to be avoided, if possible. 
It was also believed no raft could be with- 
in miles; and though the trees in the 
darkness appeared almost to overhang 
the scow, it would not be easy to get off 
to her without using a boat. The intense 
darkness that prevailed so close in with 
the forest, too, served as an effectual 
screen; and so long as care was had not 
to make a noise, there was little or no 
danger of being detected. All these 
things Deerslayer pointed out to Judith, 
instructing her as to the course she was to 
follow in the event of an alarm ; for it was 
thought to the last degree inexpedient to 
arouse the sleepers, unless it might be in 
the greatest emergency. 

“And now, Judith, as we understand 
one another, it is time the Sarpent and L 
had taken to the canoe,’”’ the hunter con- 
cluded. ‘‘ The star has not risen yet, it’s 
true, but it soon must; though none of us 
are likely to be any the wiser for it, to- 
night, on account of the clouds. Howsever, 
Hist has a ready mind, and she’s one of 
them that doesn’t always need to have a 
thing afore her to see it. Vl warrant you 
she’ll not be either two minutes or two 
feet out of the way, unless them jealous 
vagabonds, the Mingoes, have taken the 
alarm and put her as a stool-pigeon to 
catch us; or have hid her away, in order 
to prepare her mind for a Huron instead 
of a Mohican husband.”’ 

‘‘Deerslayer,”’ interrupted the girl, 
earnestly, “this is a most dangerous ser- 
vice; why do you go on it at all?” 

*« Anan !—Why, you know, gal, we go 
to bring off Hist, the Sarpent’s betrothed 
—the maid he means to marry as soon as 
we get back to the tribe.” 

‘That is all right for the Indian—but 
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you do not mean to marry Hist—you are 
not betrothed, and why should two risk 
their lives and liberties to do that which 
one can just as well perform ?”’ 

«* Ah !—now I understand you, Judith— 
yes, now I begin to take the idee. You 
think as Hist is the Sarpent’s betrothed, 
as they call it, and not mine, it’s alto- 
gether his affair; and, as one man can 
paddle a canoe, he ought to be left alone 
to go after his gal alone! But you forget 
this is our ar’n’d here, on the lake, and it 
would not tell well to forget an ar’n’d just 
at the pinch. Then, if love does count for 
so much with some people, particularly 
with young women, fri’ndship counts for 
something, too, with other some. I dares 
to say, the Delaware can paddle a canoe 
by himself, and can bring off Hist by him- 
self, and perhaps he would like that quite 
as well as to have me with him; but he 
couldn’t sarcumvent sarcumventions, or 
stir up an ambushment, or fight with the 
savages, and get his sweetheart at the 
same time, as well by himself as if he had 
a fri’nd with him, to depend on, even if 
that fri’nd is no better than myself. No 
—no—Judith, you wouldn’t desart one 
that counted on you at such a moment, 
and you can’t in reason, expect me to do 
aby 

“1 fear—I believe you are right, Deer- 
slayer. Yet I wish you were not to go. 
Promise me one thing, at least, and that 
is not to trust yourself among the savages, 
or to do anything more than to save the 
girl. That will be enough for once, and 
with that you ought to be satisfied.’’ 

‘Lord bless you, gal! one would think 
it was Hetty that’s talking, and not the 
quick-witted and wonderful Judith Hut- 
ter. But fright makes the wise silly, and 
the strong weak. Yes, I’ve seen proofs 
of that, time and ag’in. Well, it’s kind 
and soft-hearted in you, Judith, to feel 
this consarn for a fellow-creatur’, and I 
shall always say that you are kind and of 
true feelin’s, let them that invy your good 
looks tell as many idle stories of you as 
they may.”’ 

“Deerslayer!” hastily said the girl, 
interrupting him, though nearly choked 
by her emotions; “‘do you believe all you 
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heard about a poor motherless girl? Is 
the foul tongue of Hurry Harry to blast 
my life? ”’ 

“Not it, Judith; not it. Dve told 
Hurry it wasn’t manful to backbite them 
he couldn’t win by fair means, and that 
even an Indian is always tender touching 
a young woman’s good name.”’ 

“Tf I had a brother, he wouldn’t dare 
to do it!’ exclaimed Judith, her eyes 
flashing fire. ‘‘ But, finding me without 
any protector but an old man, whose ears 
are getting to be as dull as his feelings, 
he has his way as he pleases.”’ 

«Not exactly that, Judith; no, not ex- 
actly that, neither. No man, brother or 
stranger, would stand by and see as fair 
a gal as yourself hunted down, without 
saying a word in her behalf. Hurry’s in 
?arnest in wanting to make you his wife, 
and the little he does let out ag’in you 
comes more from jealousy, like, than from 
anything else. Smile on him when he 
awakes, and squeeze his hand only about 
half as hard as you squeezed mine a bit 
ago, and, my life on it, the poor fellow 
will forget everything but your comeli- 
ness. Hot words don’t always come from 
the heart, but oftener from the stomach> 
than anywhere else. Try him, Judith, 
when he wakes, and see the vartue of a 
smile.”’ 

Deerslayer laughed, in his own manner, 
as he concluded, and then he intimated to 
the patient-looking but really impatient 
Chingachgook his readiness to proceed. 
As the young man entered the canoe, the 
girl stood immovable as stone, lost in 
the musings that the language and man- 
ner of the other were likely to produce. 
The simplicity of the hunter had com- 
pletely put her at fault; for her narrow 
sphere, Judith was an expert manager of 
the other sex; though, in the present 
instance, she was far more actuated by 
impulses, in all she had said and done, 
than by calculation. We shall not deny 
that some of Judith’s reflections were bit- 
ter, though the sequel of the tale must 
be referred to-in order to explain how 
merited or how keen were her sufferings. 

Chingachgook and his pale-face friend 
set forth on their hazardous and delicate 
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enterprise with a coolness and method 
that would have done credit to men who 
were on their twentieth instead of being 
on their first war-path. As suited his 
relation to the pretty fugitive, in whose 
service they were engaged, the Indian 
took his place in the head of the canoe, 
while Deerslayer guided its movements in 
the stern. By this arrangement the former 
would be first to land, and of course the 
first to meet his mistress. The latter had 
taken his post without comment, but in 
secret influenced by the reflection that one 
who had so much at stake as the Indian 
might not possibly guide the canoe with 
the same steadiness and intelligence as 
another who had more command of his 
feelings. From the instant they left the 
side of the ark, the movements of the two 
adventurers were like the maneuvers of 
highly drilled soldiers, who for the first 
time were called on to meet the enemy in 
the field. As yet, Chingachgook had 
never fired a shot in anger, and the début 
of his companion in warfare is known to 
the reader. It is true the Indian had been 
hanging about his enemy’s camp for a few 
hours, on his first arrival, and he had even 
once entered it, as related in the last chap- 
ter, but no ‘consequences had followed 
either experiment. Now, it was certain 
that an important result was to be effected, 
or a mortifying failure was to ensue. The 
rescue, or the continued captivity of Hist, 
depended on the enterprise. In a word, it 
was virtually the maiden expedition of 
these two ambitious young forest soldiers ; 
and while one of them set forth impelled 
by sentiments that usually carry men so 
far, both had all their feelings of pride 
and manhood enlisted in their success. 
Instead of steering in a direct line to 
the point, then distant from the ark less 
than a quarter of a mile, Deerslayer laid 
the head of his canoe diagonally toward 


the center of the lake, with a view to | 


obtain a position from which he might ap- 
proach the shore having his enemies in 
his front only. 
landed, and where Hist had promised to 
meet them, moreover, was on the upper 
side of the projection, rather than on the 


The spot where Hetty had | 
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quired the adventurers to double nearly 
the whole point, close in with the shore, 
had not this preliminary step been taken. 
So well was the necessity for this measure 
understood, that Chingachgook quietly 
paddled on, although it was adopted with- 
out consulting him, and apparently was 
taking him in a direction nearly opposite 
to that one might think he most wished to 
go. A few minutes sufficed, however, to 
carry the canoe the necessary distance, 
when both the young men ceased pad- 
dling, as it were, by instinctive consent, 


|and the boat became stationary. 


The darkness increased rather than 
diminished, but it was still possible, from 
the place where the adventurers lay, to 
distinguish the outlines of the mountains. 
In vain did the Delaware turn his head 
eastward, to catch a glimpse of the prom- 
ised star; for, notwithstanding the clouds 
broke a little near the horizon in that 
quarter of the heavens, the curtain con- 
tinued so far drawn as effectually to conceal 
all behind it. In front, as was known by 
the formation of land above and behind it, 
lay the point, at a distance of about a 
thousand feet. No signs of the castle 
could be seen, nor could any movement 
in that quarter of the lake reach the ear. 
The latter circumstance might have been 
equally owing to the distance, which was 
several miles, or to the fact that nothing 
was in motion. As for the ark, though 
scarcely farther from the canoe than the 
point, it lay so completely buried in the 
shadows of the shore that it would not 
have been visible even had there been 
many degrees more of light than actually 
existed. 

The adventurers now held a conference 
in low voices, consulting together as to 
the probable time. Deerslayer thought it 
wanted yet some minutes to the rising of 
the star, while the impatience of the chief 
caused him to fancy the night farther 


|advaneced, and to believe that his be 
trothed was already waiting his appear- 
ance on the shore. As might have been 


expected, the opinion of the latter pre- 
vailed and his friend disposed himself to 
steer for the place of rendezvous. The 


lower; and to reach it, would have re-| utmost skill and precaution now became 
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necessary in the management of the canoe. 
The paddles were lifted and returned to 
the water in a noiseless manner; and, 
when within a hundred yards of the beach, 
Chingachgook took in his altogether, lay- 
ing his hand on his rifle in its stead. As 
they got still more within the belt of dark- 
ness that girded the woods, it was seer? 
that they were steering too far north, and 
the course was altered accordingly. The 
canoe now seemed to move by instinct, so 
cautious and deliberate were all its motions. 
Still it continued to advance, until its bow 
grated on the gravel of the beach, at the 
precise spot where Hetty had landed, and 
whence her voice had issued, the previous 
night, as the ark was passing. There 
was, as usual, a narrow strand, but 
bushes fringed the woods, and in most 
places overhung the water. 

Chingachgook stepped upon the beach, 
and cautiously examined it, forsome dis- 
tance, on each side of the canoe. In order 
to do this, he was often obliged to wade to 
his knees in the lake. No Hist rewarded 
his search. When he returned, he found 
his friend aiso on the shore. They next 
conferred in whispers, the Indian appre- 
hending that they must have mistaken the 
place of rendezvous. Deerslayer thought 
it was probable they had mistaken the 
hour. While he was yet speaking, he 
grasped the arm of the Delaware, caused 
him to turn his head in the direction of the 
lake, and pointed toward the summits of 
the eastern mountains. The clouds had 
broken a little, apparently behind rather 
than above the hills, and the selected star 
was glittering among the branches of a 
pine. This was every way a flattering 
omen, and the young men leaned on their 
rifles, listening intently for the sound of 
approaching footsteps. Voices they often 
heard, and mingled with them were the 
suppressed crics of children, and the low 
but sweet laugh of Indian women. As 
the native Americans are habitually cau- 
tious, and seldom break out in loud con- 
versation, the adventurers knew by these 
facts that they must be very near the en- 
campment. It was easy to perceive that 
there was a fire within the woods, by 
the manner in which some of the upper 
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branches of the trees were illuminated, 
but it was not possible, where they 
stood, to ascertain exactly how near it 
was to themselves. Once or twice it 
seemed as if stragglers from around the 
fire were approaching the place of rendez- 
vous, but these sounds were either alto- 
gether illusion, or those who had drawn 
near returned again without coming to the 
shore. A quarter of an hour was passed 
in this state of intense expectation and 
anxiety, when Deerslayer proposed that. 
they should circle the point in the canoe ; 
and by getting a position close in, where 
the camp could be seen, reconnoiter the 
Indians, and thus enable themselves to 
form some plausible conjectures for the 
non-appearance of Hist. The Delaware, 
however, resolutely refused to quit the 
spot, plausibly enough offering as a rea- 
son the disappointment of the girl should 
she arrive in his absence. Deerslayer felt. 
for his friend’s concern, and offered to 
make the circuit of the point by himself, 
leaving the latter concealed in the bushes 
to await the occurrence of any fortunate 
event that might favor his views. With 
this understanding, then, the parties. 
separated. 

As soonas Deerslayer was at his post 
again, in the stern of the canoe, he left the 
shore with the same precautions and in 
the same noiseless manner as he had ap- 
proached it. On this occasion he did not 
go far from the land, the bushes afford- 
ing sufficient cover, by keeping as close 
in as possible. Indeed, it would not have 
been easy to devise any means more favor- 
able to reconnoitering round an Indian 
camp than those afforded by the actual 
state of things. The formation of the 
point permitted the place to be circled on 
three of its sides, and the progress of the 
boat was so noiseless as to remove any 


apprehension from an alarm through 
sound. The most practiced and guarded 
foot might stir a bunch of leaves or snap 
a dried stick in the dark, but a bark canoe. 
could be made to float over the surface of 
smooth water almost with the instinctive 
readiness, and certainly with the noiseless. 
movements, of an aquatic bird. 
Deerslayer had got nearly in a line be- 
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tween the camp and the ark before he 
caught a glimpse of the fire. This came 
upon him suddenly, and a little unex- 
pectedly, at first causing an alarm, lest he 
had incautiously ventured within the circle 
of light it cast. But, perceiving at a 
second glance that he was certainly safe 
from detection, so long as the Indians kept 
near the center of the illumination, he 
brought the canoe to a state of rest in 
the most favorable position he could find 
and commenced his observations. 

We have written much, but in vain, 
concerning this extraordinary being, if 
the reader requires now to be told that, 
untutored as he was in the learning of the 
world, and simple as he ever showed him- 
self to be in all matters touching the sub- 
tleties of conventional taste, he was a 
man of strong, native, poetical feeling. 
He loved the woods for their freshness, 
their sublime solitudes, their vastness, 
and the impress that they everywhere 
bore of the divine hand of their Creator. 
He rarely moved through them without 
pausing to dwell on some peculiar beauty 
that gave him pleasure, though seldom 
attempting to investigate the causes ; and 
never did a day pass without his commun- 
ing in spirit, and this, too, without the 
aid of forms or language, with the infinite 
source of all he saw, felt, and beheld. 
Thus constituted in a moral sense, and of 
a steadiness that no danger could appall 
or any crisis disturb, it is not surprising 
that the hunter felt a pleasure at looking 
on the scene he now beheld that momen- 
tarily caused him to forget the object of 
his visit. This will more fully appear 
when we describe it. 

The canoe lay in front of anatural vista, 
not only through the bushes that lined 
the shore, but of the trees also, that af- 
forded a clear view of the camp. It was 
by means of this same opening that the 
light had been first seen from the ark. In 
consequence of their recent change of 
ground, the Indians had not yet retired to 
their huts, but had been delayed by their 
preparations, which included lodging as 
well as food. <A large fire had been made, 
as much to answer the purpose of torches 
as for the use of their simple cookery ; 
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them. 
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and at this precise n.oment it was blazing 
high and bright, having recently received 
a large supply of dried brush. The effect 
was to illuminate the arches of the forest, 
and to render the whole area occupied by 
the camp as light as if hundreds of tapers 
were burning. Most of the toil had 
ceased, and even the hungriest child had 
satisfied its appetite. In a word, the time 
was that moment of relaxation and gen- 
eral indolence which is apt to succeed a 
hearty meal and when the labors of the 
day have ended. The hunters and the 
fishermen had been equally successful ; 
and food, that one great requisite of sav- 
age life, being abundant, every other care 
appeared to have subsided in the sense of 
enjoyment dependent on this all-important 
fact. 

Deerslayer saw at a glance that many 
of the warriors were absent. His ac- 
quaintance, Rivenoak, however, was pres- 
ent, being seated in the foreground of a 
picture that Salvator Rosa would have 
delighted to draw, his swarthy features 
illuminated as much by pleasure as by the 
torch-like flame, while he showed another 
of the tribe one of the elephants that had 
caused so much sensation among his peo- 
ple. A boy was looking over his shoulder, 
in dull curiosity, completing the group. 
More in the background eight or ten war- 
riors lay half recumbent on the ground, 
or sat with their backs inclining against 
trees, So many types of indolent repose. 
Their arms were near them, sometimes 
leaning against the same trees as them- 
selves, or were lying across their bodies, 
in careless preparation. But the group 
that most attracted the attention of Deer- 
slayer was that composed of the women 
and children. All the females appeared to 
be collected together, and, almost as a 


; matter of course, their young were near 


The former laughed and chatted 
in their rebuked and quiet manner, though 
one who knew the habits of the people 
might have detected that everything was 
not going on in its usual train. Most of 
the young women seemed to be light- 
hearted enough; but one old hag was 
seated apart, with a watchful, soured as- 
pect, which the hunter at once knew be- 
; 
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tokened that some duty of an unpleasant 
character had been assigned her by the 
chiefs. What that duty was he had no 
means of knowing; but he felt satisfied 
it must be, in some measure, connected 
with her own sex, the aged among the 
women generally being chosen for such 
offices, and no other. 

Asamatter of course, Deerslayer looked 
eagerly and anxiously for the form of 
Hist. She was nowhere visible, though 
the light penetrated to considerable dis- 
tances in all directions around the fire. 
Once or twice he started, as if he thought 
he recognized her laugh; but his ears 
were deceived by the soft melody that is 
so common to the Indian female voice. 
At length the old woman spoke loud and 
angry, and then he caught a glimpse of 
one or two dark figures in the background 
of trees, which turned as if obedient to the 
rebuke, and walked more within the circle 
of the light. A young warrior’s form 
first came fairly into view; then followed 
two youthful females, one of whom proved 
to be the Delaware girl. Deerslayer now 
comprehended it all. Hist was watched, 
possibly by her young companion, cer- 
tainly by the old woman. The youth was 
probably some suitor of either her or her 
companion; but even his discretion was 
distrusted under the influence of his ad- 
miration. The known vicinity of those 
who might be supposed to be her friends, 
and the arrival of a strange red man on 
the lake, had induced more than the usual 
care, and the girl had not been able to 
slip away from those who watched her, in 
order to keep her appointment. Deer- 
slayer traced her uneasiness, by her 
attempting, once or twice, to look up 
through the branches of the trees, as if 
endeavoring to get glimpses of the star 
she had herself named as the sign for 
meeting. All was vain, however, and 
after strolling about the camp a little 
longer, in aftected indifference, the two 
girls quitted their male escort, and took 
seats among their own sex. As soon as 
this was done, the old sentincl changed 
her place to one more agrceable to herself, 
a certain proof that she had hitherto been 
exclusively on watch. 


Deerslayer now felt greatly at a loss 
how to proceed. He well knew that Chin- 
gachgook could never be persuaded to 
return to the ark without making some 
desperate effort for the recovery of his 
mistress, and his own generous feelings 
well disposed him to aid in such an under- 
taking. He thought he saw the signs of 
an intention among the females to retire 
for the night; and should he remain and 
the fire continue to give out its light, he 
might discover the particular hut, or 
arbor, under which Hist reposed; a cir- 
cumstance that would be of infinite use in 
their future proceedings. Should he re- 
main, however, much longer where he 
was, there was great danger that the im- 
patience of his friend would drive him into 
some act of imprudence. At each instant, 
indeed, he expected to see the swarthy 
form of the Delaware appearing in the 
background, like the tiger prowling around 
the fold. Taking all things into consider- 
ation, therefore, he came to the conclusion 
it would be better to rejoin his friend, and 
endeavor to temper his impetuosity by 
some of his own coolness and discretion. 
It required but a minute or two to put this 
plan in execution, the canoe returning to 
the strand some ten or* fifteen minutes 
after it had left it. 

Contrary to his expectations, perhaps, 
Deerslayer found the Indian at his post, 
from which he had not stirred, fearful 
that his betrothed might arrive during 
his absence. A conference followed, in 
which Chingachgook was made acquaint- 
ed with the state of things in the camp. 
When Hist named the point as the place 
of meeting, it was with the expectation of 
making her escape from the old position, 
and of repairing to a spot that she ex- 
pected to find without any occupants ; 
but the sudden change of localities had 
disconcerted all her plans. A much 
greater degree of vigilance than had 
been previously required was now neces- 
sary ; and the circumstance that an aged 
woman was on watch also denoted some 
special grounds of alarm. All these con- 
siderations, and many more that will 
readily suggest themselves to the reader, 
were briefly discussed before the young 
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men came to any decision. The occasion, 
however, being one that required acts 
instead of words, the course to be pur- 
sued was soon chosen. 

Disposing of the canoe in such a manner 
that Hist must see it, should she come to 
the place of meeting previously to their 
return, the young men looked to. their 
arms and prepared to enter the wood. 
The whole projection into the lake con- 
tained about two acres of land, and the 
part that formed the point, and on which 
the camp was placed, did not compose a 
surface of more than half that size. It 
was principally covered with oaks, which, 
as is usual in the American forests, grew 
to a great height without throwing out a 
branch, and then arched in a dense and 
rich foliage. Beneath, except the fringe 
of thick bushes along the shore, there was 
very little underbrush ; though, in conse- 
quence of their shape, the trees were 
closer together than is common in re- 
gions where the ax has been freely used, 
resembling tall, straight, rustic columns, 
upholding the usual canopy of leaves. The 
surface of the land was tolerably even, 
but it had a small rise near its center, 
which divided it into a northern and 
southern half. On the latter the Hurons 
had built their fire, profiting by the for- 
mation to conceal it from their enemies, 
who, it will be remembered, were sup- 
posed to be in the castle, which bore 
northerly. A brook also came brawling 
down the sides of the adjacent hills, and 
found its way into the lake on the southern 
side of the point. It had cut for itself a 
deep passage through some of the higher 
portions of the ground, and in later days, 
when the spot has become subjected to the 
uses of civilization, by its windings and 
shaded banks, it has become no mean ac- 
cessory in contributing to the beauty of 
the place. This brook lay west of the en- 
campment, and its waters found their way 
into the great reservoir of that region on 
the same side, and quite near to the spot 
chosen for the fire. All these peculiarities, 
so far as circumstances allowed, had been 
noted by Deerslayer and explained to his 
friend. 

The reader will understand that the 
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little rise in the ground that lay behind 
the Indian encampment greatly favored 
the secret advance of the two adventurers. 
It prevented the light of the fire diffusing 
itself on the ground directly in the rear, 
although the land fell away toward the 
water, so as to leave what might be 
termed the left, or eastern flank of the 
position, unprotected by this covering. 
We have said “‘ unprotected,”’ though that 
is not properly the word, since the knoll 
behind the huts and the fire offered a cover 
for those who were now stealthily ap- 
proaching, rather than any protection to 
the Indians. Deerslayer did not break 
through the fringe of bushes immediately 
abreast of the canoe, which might have 
brought him too suddenly within the in- 
fluence of the light, since the hillock did 
not extend to the water; but he followed 
the beach northerly, until he had got 
nearly on the opposite side of the tongue 
of land, which brought him under the 
shelter of the low acclivity, and, conse- 
quently, more in shadow. 

As soon as the friends emerged from ihe 
bushes, they stopped to reconnoiter. The 
fire was still blazing behind the little ridge, 
casting its light upward into the tops of 
the trees, producing an effect that was 
more pleasing than advantageous. Still 
the glare had its uses; for, while the 
background was in obscurity, the fore- 
ground was in strong light, exposing the 
savages and concealing their foes. Profit- 
ing by the latter circumstance, the young 
men advanced cautiously toward the ridge, 
Deerslayer in front, for he insisted on this 
arrangement, lest the Delaware should be 
led by his feelings into some indiscretion. 
It required but a moment to reach the 
foot of the little ascent, and then com- 
menced the most critical part of the enter- 
prise. Moving with exceeding caution, 
and trailing his rifle, both to keep its 
barrel out of view, and in readiness for 
service, the hunter put foot before foot, 
until he had got sufficiently high to over- 
look the summit, his own head being alone 
brought into the light. Chingachgook 
was at his side, and both paused to take 
another close examination of the camp. 
In order, however, to protect themselves 
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against any straggler in the rear, they 
placed their bodies against the trunk of an 
oak, standing on the side next to the fire. 
The view that Deerslayer now obtained 
of the camp, was exactly the reverse of 
that he had perceived from the water. 
The dim figures which he had formerly 
discovered must have been on the summit 
of the ridge, a few feet in advance of the 
spot where he was now posted. The fire 
was still blazing brightly, and around it 
were seated on logs thirteen warriors, 
which accounted for all whom he had seen 
from the canoe. They were conversing 
with much earnestness among themselves, 
the image of the elephant passing from 
hand to hand. The first burst of savage 
wonder had abated, and the question now 
under discussion was the probable ex- 
istence, the history and habits of so extra- 
ordinary an animal. We have not leisure 
to record the opinions of these rude men 


on a subject so consonant to their lives | 


and experience; but little is hazarded in 
saying that they were quite as plausible, 
and far more ingenious, than half the con- 
jectures that precede the demonstrations 
of science. However much they may 
have been at fault as to their conclu- 
sions and inferences, it is certain that 
they discussed the question with a zealous 
and most undivided attention. For the 
time being, all else was forgotten, and our 
adventurers could not have approached 
at a more fortunate instant. 

The females were collected near each 
other, much as Deerslayer had last seen 
them, nearly in a line between the place 
where he now stood and the fire. The 
distance from the oak against which the 
young men leaned and the warriors, was 
about thirty yards; the women may have 
been half that number of yards nigher. 
The latter, indeed, were so near as to 
make the utmost circumspection, as to 
motion and noise, indispensable. Although 
they conversed in their low, soft voices, it 
was possible, in the profound stillness of 
the woods, even to catch passages of the 
discourse; and the light-hearted laugh 
that escaped the girls might occasionally 
have reached the canoe. Deerslayer felt 
the tremor that passed through the frame 
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of his friend when the latter first caught 
the sweet sounds that issued from the 
plump, pretty lips of Hist. He even laid 
a hand on the shoulder of the Indian, as a 
sort of admonition to command himseif. 
As the conversation grew more earnest, 
each leaned forward to listen. 

<‘The Hurons have more curious beasts 
than that,’’ said one of the girls con- 
temptuously ; for, like the men, they con- 
versed of the elephant and his qualities. 
‘The Delawares will think this creature 
wonderful, but to-morrow no Huron 
tongue will talk of it. Our young men 
will find him if the animal dares to come 
near our wigwams !”’ 

This was in fact addressed to Wah-ta!- 
Wah, though she who spoke uttered her 
words with an assumed diffidence and 
humility that prevented her looking at the 
other. 

“The Delawares are so far from letting 
such creatures come into their country,’’ 
returned Hist, ‘‘that no one has even seen 
their images there! Their young men 
would frighten away the 7mages as well 
as the beasts.”’ 

«The Delaware young men !—the na- 
tion is women—even the deer walk when 
they hear their hunters coming. Who 
has ever heard the name of a young Del- 
aware warrior ? ’’ 

This was said in good-humor, and with 
a laugh; but it was also said bitingly. 
That Hist so felt it, was apparent by the 
spirit betrayed in her answer. 

‘“Who has ever heard the name of a 
young Delaware!’ she repeated earnest- 
ly. ‘*Tamenund himself, though now as 
old as the pines on the hill, or as the eagle 
in the air, was once young; his name was 
heard from the great salt lake to the 
sweet waters of the west. What is the 
family of Uncas? Where is another as 
great, though the  pale-faces have 
ploughed up its graves, and trodden on 
its bones? Do the eagles fly as high, is 
the deer as swift, or the panther as brave ? 
Is there no young warrior of that race? 
Let the Huron maidens open their eyes 
wider, and they may see one called Chin- 
gachgook, who is as stately as a young 
ash, and as tough as the hickory.”’ 
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As the girl used her figurative lan- 
guage, and told her companions to ‘‘ open 
- their eyes and they would see”’ the Dela- 
_ ware, Deerslayer thrust his fingers into 
the sides of his friend, and indulged in a 
fit of his hearty, benevolent laughter. 
The other smiled ; but the language of the 
speaker was too flattering, and the tones 
_ of her voice too sweet, for him to be led 
_ away by any accidental coincidence, how- 
— ever ludicrous. The speech of Hist pro- 
duced a retort, and the dispute, though 
conducted in good-humor, and without 
any of the coarse violence of tone and 
gesture that often impairs the charms of 
the sex in what is called civilized life, grew 
warm and slightly clamorous. In the 
- midst of this scene the Delaware caused 
his friend to stoop, so as completely to 
conceal himself, and then he made a noise 
so closely resembling the little chirrup of 
the smallest species of the American squir- 
rel that Deerslayer himself, though he 
had heard the imitation a hundred times, 
_ actually thought it came from one of the 
little animals skipping about over his 
head. The sound is so familiar in the 
woods that none of the Hurons paid it 
the least attention. Hist, however, in- 
stantly ceased talking, and sat motion- 
less. Still, she had sufficient self-command 
to abstain from turning her head. She 
had heard the signal by which her lover 
so often called her from the wigwam to 
the stolen interview, and it came over her 
senses and her heart, as the serenade 
affects the maiden in the land of song. 

From that moment Chingachgook felt 
certain that his presence was known. 
This was effecting much, and he could now 
hope for a bolder line of conduct on the 
part of his mistress than she might dare 
to adopt under an uncertainty of his situa- 
tion. It left no doubt of her endeavoring 
to aid him in his effort to release her. 
Deerslayer arose as soon as the signal was 
given, and though he had never held that 
sweet communion which is known only to 
lovers, he was not slow to detect the great 
change that had come over the manner 
of the girl. She still affected to dispute, 
though it was no longer with spirit and 
ingenuity, but what che said was uttered 
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more as a lure to draw her antagonists on 
to an easy conquest, than with any hopes 
of succeeding herself. Once or twice, it is 
true, her native readiness suggested a re- 
tort or an argument that raised a laugh, 
and gave her a momentary advantage ; 
but these little sallies, the offspring of 
mother wit, served the better to conceal 
her real feelings and to give to the tri- 
umph of the party a more natural air than 
it might have possessed without them. 
At length the disputants became wearied, 
and they rose in a body as if about to sep- 
arate. It was now that Hist, for the first 
time, ventured to turn her face in the 
direction whence the signal had came. In 
doing this, her movements were natural 
but guarded, and she stretched her arm 
and yawned, as if overcome with a desire 
to sleep. The chirrup was again heard, 
and the girl felt satisfied as to the position 
of her lover, though the strong light in 
which she herself was placed, and the com- 
parative darkness in which the adven- 
turers stood, prevented her from seeing 
their heads, the only portion of their 
forms that appeared above the ridge at 
all. The tree against which they were 
posted had a dark shadow cast upon it by 
the intervention of an enormous pine that 
grew between it and the fire, a circum- 
stance which alone would have rendered 
objects within its cloud invisible at any 
distance. This Deerslayer well knew, and 
it was one of the reasons why he had 
selected this particular tree. 

The moment was near when it became 
necessary for Hist to act. She was to 
sleep in a small hut, or bower, that had 
been built near the spot where she stood, 
and her companion was the aged hag al- 
ready mentioned. Once within the hut, 
with the sleepless old woman stretched 
across the entrance, as was her nightly 
practice, the hope of escape was nearly de- 
stroyed, and she might at any moment be 
summoned to her bed. Luckily, at this 
instant, one of the warriors called to the 
old woman by name, and bade her bring 
him water to drink. There was a delicious 
spring on the northern side of the point, 
and the hag took a gourd from a branch, 
and, summoning Hist to her side, she 
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moved toward the summit of the ridge, 
intending to descend and cross the point 
tothe natural fountain. All this was seen 
and understood by the adventurers, and 
they fell back into the obscurity, conceal- 
ing their persons by trees, until the two 
females had passed them. In walking, 
Hist was held tightly by the hand. As 
she moved by the tree that hid Chingach- 
gook and his friend, the former felt for 
his tomahawk, with the intention to bury 
it in the brain of the woman. But the 
other saw the hazard of such a measure, 
since a single scream might bring all the 
warriors upon them, and he was averse to 
the act on considerations of humanfty. 
His hand, therefore, prevented the blow. 
Still as the two moved past, the chirrup 
was repeated, and the Huron woman 
stopped and faced the tree whence the 
sounds seemed to proceed, standing, at 
the moment, within six feet of her ene- 
mies. She expressed her surprise that a 
squirrel should be in motion at so late an 
hour, and said it boded evil. Hist an- 
swered that she had heard the same 
squirrel three times within the last 
twenty minutes, and that she supposed 
it was waiting to obtain some of the 
crumbs left from the late supper. This 
explanation appeared satisfactory, and 
they moved toward the spring, the men 
followed stealthily and closely. The gourd 
was filled and the old woman was hurry- 
ing back, her hand still grasping the 
wrist of the girl, when she was suddenly 
seized so violently by the throat as to 
cause her to release her captive, and to 
prevent her making any other sound than 
a sort of gurgling, suffocating noise. 
The Serpent passed his arm round the 
waist of his mistress, and dashed through 
the bushes with her, on the north side of 
the point. Here he immediately turned 
along the beach and ran toward the 
canoe. A more direct course could have 
been taken, but it might have led to a 
discovery of the place of embarking. 
Deerslayer kept playing on the throat 
of the old woman like the keys of an 
organ, occasionally allowing her to 
breathe, and then compressing his  fin- 
gers again nearly to strangling. The 
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brief intervals for breath, however, were 
well improved, and the hag succeeded in 
letting out a screech or two that served 
to alarm the camp. The tramp of the 
warriors, as they sprang from the fire, was 
plainly audible ; and, at the next moment, 
three or four of them appeared on the top 
of the ridge, drawn against the back- 
ground of light, resembling the dim shad- 
ows of the phantasmagoria. It was now 
quite time for the hunter to retreat. 
Tripping up the heels of his captive, and 
giving her throat a parting squeeze, 
quite as much in resentment at her in- 
domitable efforts to sound the alarm as 
from any policy, he left her on her back, 
and moved toward the bushes, his rifle 
at a poise and his head over his shoulders, 
like a lion at bay. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“There, ye wise saints, behold your light, your star! 
Ye would be dupes and victims, and ye are. 
Is it enough ? or must I, while a thrill 
Lives in your sapient bosoms, cheat you still?” 
—MOORE. 


THE fire, the canoe, and the spring, 
near which Deerslayer commenced his 
retreat, would have stood in the angles of 
a triangle of tolerable equal sides. The 
distance from the fire to the boat was a 
little less than the distance from the fire 
to the spring, while the distance from 
the spring to the boat was about equal 
to that between the two points first 
named. This, however, was in straight 
lines—a means of escape to which the 
fugitives could not resort. They were 
obliged to have recourse to a détowr in 
order to get the cover of the bushes and 
to follow the curvature of the beach. 
Under these disadvantages, then, the 
hunter commenced his retreat—disadvan- 
tages that he felt to be so much the 
greater, from his knowledge of the habits 
of all Indians, who rarely fail in case of 
sudden alarm, more especially when in 
the midst of cover, immediately to throw 
out flankers, with a view to meet their 
foes at all points, and if possible to turn 
their rear. That some such course was 
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now adopted he believed from the tramp 
of feet, which not only came up the as- 
cent, as related, but were also heard, 
under the faint impulse, diverging not 
only toward the hill in the rear, but 
toward the extremity of the point, in a 
direction opposite to that he was about 
to take himself. Promptitude consequent- 
ly became a matter of the last importance, 
as the parties might meet on the strand 
before the fugitive could reach the canoe. 

Notwithstanding the pressing nature of 
the emergency, Deerslayer hesitated a 
single instant ere he plunged into the 
bushes that lined the shore. His feelings 
had been awakened by the whole scene, 
and a sternness of purpose had come over 
him to which he was ordinarily a stranger. 
Four dark figures loomed on the ridge, 
drawn against the brightness of the fire, 
and an enemy might have been sacrificed 
at a glance. The Indians had paused to 
gaze into the gloom in search of the 
screeching hag; and, with many a man 
less given to reflection than the hunter, 
the death of one of them would have been 
certain. Luckily, he was more prudent. 
Although the rifie dropped a little toward 
the foremost of his pursuers, he did not 
aim or fire, but disappeared in the cover. 
To gain the beach, and to follow it round 
to the place where Chingachgook was al- 
ready in the canoe with Hist, anxiously 
awaiting his appearance, occupied but a 
moment. Laying his rifle in the bottom 
of the canoe, Deerslayer stooped to give 


? the latter a vigorous shove from the shore, 


when a powerful Indian leaped through 
the bushes, alighting like a panther on 
his back. Everything was now suspended 
by a hair; a false step ruining all. With 
a generosity that would have rendered a 
Roman illustrious throughout all time 
but which, in the career of one so simple 
and humble, would have been forever lost 
to the world but for this unpretending 
legend, Deerslayer threw all his force 
into a desperate effort, shoved the canoe 
off with a power that sent it a hundred 
feet from the shore as it might be in an 
instant, and fell forward into the lake, 
himself, face downward ; his assailant nec- 
essarily following him. 
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Although the water was deep within a 
few yards of the beach, it was not more 
than breast-high as close in as the spot 
where the two combatants fell. Still this 
was quite sufficient to destroy one who 
sunk under the great disadvantages in 
which Deerslayer was placed. His hands 
were free, however, and the savage was 
compelled to relinquish his hug to keep 
his own face above the surface. For half 
a minute there was a desperate struggle, 
like the floundering of an alligator that 
has just seized some powerful prey, and 
then both stood erect, grasping each 
other’s arms, in order to prevent the 
use of the deadly knife in the darkness. 
What might have been the issue of this 
severe personal struggle cannot be known, 
for half a dozen savages came leaping into 
the water to the aid of their friend, and 
Deerslayer yielded himself a prisoner with 
a dignity that was as remarkable as his 
self-devotion. 

To quit the lake and lead their new cap- 
tive to the fire, occupied the Indians but 
another minute. So much engaged were 
they all with the struggle and its conse- 
quences that the canoe was unseen, though 
it still lay so near the shore as to render 
every syllable that was uttered perfectly 
intelligible to the Delaware and his be- 
trothed; and the whole party left the 
spot, some continuing the pursuit after 
Hist, along the beach, though most pro- 
ceeded to the light. Here Deerslayer’s 
antagonist so far recovered his breath and 
his recollection, for he had been throttled 
nearly to strangulation, as to relate the 
manner in which the girl had got off. It 
was now too late to assail the other fugi- 
tives, for no sooner was his friend led into 
the bushes than the Delaware placed his 
paddle into the water, and the light canoe 
glided noiselessly away, holding its course 
towards the center of the lake, until safe 
from shot, after which it sought the 
ark. 

When Deerslayer reached the fire he 
found himself surrounded by no less than 
eight grim savages, among whom was his 
old acquaintance Rivenoak. As soon as 
the latter caught a glimpse of the captive’s 
countenance, he spoke apart to his com- 
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panions, and a low but general exclama- 
tion of pleasure and surprise escaped them. 
They knew that the conqueror of their late 
friend, he who had fallen on the opposite 
side of the lake, was in their hands, and 
subject to their mercy of vengeance. There 
was no little admiration mingled in the 
ferocious looks that were thrown on the 
prisoner, an admiration that was as much 
excited by his present composure as by his 
past deeds. This scene may be said to 
have been the commencement of the great 
and terrible reputation that Deerslayer, 
or Hawkeye, as he was afterward called, 
enjoyed among all the tribes of New York 
and Canada; a reputation that was cer- 
tainly more limited in its territorial and 
numerical extent than those which are 
possessed in civilized life, but which was 
compensated for what it wanted in these 
particulars, perhaps, by its greater jus- 
tice, and the total absence of mystification 
and management. 

The arms of Deerslayer were not pin- 
ioned, and he was left the free use of his 
hands. his knife having been first re- 
moved. The only precaution that was 
taken to secure his person was untiring 
watchfulness and a strong rope of bark 
that passed from ankle to ankle, not so 
much to prevent his walking as to place 
an obstacle in the way of his attempting 
to escape by any sudden leap. Even 
this extra provision against flight was 
not made until the captive had been 
brought to the light and his character 
ascertained. It was, in fact, a com- 
pliment to his prowess, and he felt 
proud of the distinction. That he might 
be bound when the warriors slept he 
thought probable, but to be bound in the 
moment of capture showed that he was 
already, and thus early, attaining a name. 
While the young Indians were fastening 
the rope, he wondered if Chingachgook 
would have been treated inthe same man- 
ner had he too fallen into the hands of the 
enemy. Nor did the reputation of the 
young pale-face rest altogether on his suc- 
cess in the previous combat, or in his dis- 
criminating and cool manner of managing 
the late negotiation; for it had received a 
great accession by the occurrences of the 


night. IRgnorant of the movements of the 
ark, and of the accident that had brought 
their fire into view, the Iroquois attributed 
the discovery of their new camp to the 
vigilance of so shrewd a foe. The manner 
in which he ventured upon the point, the 
abstraction or escape of Hist, and most of 
all the self-devotion of the prisoner, united 
to the readiness with which he had sent 
the canoe adrift, were so many important 
links in the chain of facts on which his 
growing fame was founded. Many of 
these circumstances had been seen, some 
had been explained, and all were under- 
stood. 

While this admiration and these honors 
were so unreservedly bestowed on Deer- 
slayer, he did not escape some of the pen- 
alties of his situation. He was permitted 
to seat himself on the end of a log, near 
the fire, in order to dry his clothes, his 
late adversary standing opposite, now 
holding articles of his own scanty vest- 
ments to the heat, and now feeling his 
throat, on which the marks of his enemy’s 
fingers were still quite visible. The rest 
of the warriors consulted together, near 
at hand, all those who had been out hav- 
ing returned to report that no signs of any 
other prowlers near the camp were to be 
found. In this state of things, the old 
woman, whose name was Shebear, in plain 
English, approached Deerslayer with her 
fists clinched and her eyes flashing fire. 
Hitherto she had been occupied with 
screaming, an employment at which she 
had played her part with no small degree 
of success, but, having succeeded in effectu- 
ally alarming all within reach of a pair of 
lungs that had been strengthened by long 
practice, she next turned her attention to 
the injuries her own person had sustained 
in the struggle. These were in no manner 
material, though they were of a nature to 
arouse all the fury of a woman who had 
long ceased to attract by means of the 
gentler qualities, and who was much dis- 
posed to revenge the hardships she had so 
long endured, as the neglected wife and 
mother of savages, on all who came within 
her power. If Deerslayer had not perma- 
nently injured her, he had temporarily 
caused her to suffer, and she was not the 
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person to overlook a wrong of this nature | tempt, a feeling that is usually the most 


on account of its motive. 

“Skunk of the pale-faces,’’ commenced 
this exasperated and semi-poetic fury, 
shaking her fist under the nose of the 
impassible hunter, ‘“‘you are not even a 
woman. Your friends, the Delawares, 
are only women, and you are their sheep. 
Your own people will not own you, and 
no tribe of red men would have you in 
their wigwams; you skulk among petti- 
coated warriors. You slay our brave 
friend who has left us!—no—his great 
soul scorned to fight you, and left his body 
rather than have the shame of slaying 
you! But the blood that you spilt when 
the spirit was not looking on has not sunk 
into the ground. It must be buried in 
your groans—what music do I hear? 
Those are not the wailings of a red man! 
—no red warrior groans so much like a 
hog. They come froma pale-face throat— 
a Yengeese bosom, and sound as pleasant 
as girls singing. Dog—skunk—woodchuck 
— mink — hedgehog—pig—toad—spider— 
Yengee——’’ 

Here the old woman, having expended 
her breath and exhausted her epithets, was 
fain to pause a moment, though both her 
fists were shaken in the prisoner’s face, 
and the whole of her wrinkled countenance 
was filled with fierce resentment. Deer- 
slayer looked upon these impotent at- 
tempts to arouse him as indifferently as a 
gentleman in our own state of society re- 
gards the vituperative terms of a black- 
guard; the one party feeling that the 
tongue of an old woman could never injure 
a warrior, and the other knowing that 
mendacity and vulgarity can only perma- 
nently affect those who resort to their use ; 
but he was spared any further attack at 
present by the interposition of Rivenoak, 
who shoved aside the hag, bidding her 
quit the spot, and prepared to take his 
seat at the side of his prisoner. The old 
woman withdrew, but the hunter well un- 
derstood that he was to be the subject of 
all her means of annoyance, if not of posi- 
tive injury, so long as he remained in the 
power of his enemies ; for nothing rankles 
so deeply as the consciousness that an at- 
tempt to irritate has been met by con- 


passive of any that is harbored in the 
human breast. Rivenoak quietly took the 
seat we have mentioned, and, after a short 
pause, he commenced a dialogue, which 
we translate as usual for the benefit of 
those readers who have not studied the 
North American languages. 

‘¢ My pale-face friend is very welcome,’’ 
said the Indian, with a familiar nod, and 
a smile so covert which it required all 
Deerslayer’s vigilance to detect, and not 
a little of his philosophy to detect un- 
moved; ‘‘he is welcome. The Hurons 
keep a hot fire to dry the white man’s 
clothes.’ 

‘*T thank you, Huron—or Mingo, as I 
most like to call you,’ returned the other ; 
“<7 thank you for the welcome, and I thank 
you for the fire. Each is good in its way, 
and the last is very good when one has 
been in a spring as cold as the Glimmer- 
glass. Even Huron warmth may be pleas- 
ant, at such a time, to a man with a 
Delaware heart. 

“The pale-face—but my brother has a 
name? So great a warrior would not 
have lived without a name ?”’ 

** Mingo,’’ said the hunter, a little of 
the weakness of human nature exhibiting 
itself in the glance of hiseye and the color 
on his cheek—‘‘ Mingo, your brave called 
me Hawkeye, I suppose on account of a 
quick and sartain aim, when he was lying 
with his head in my lap, afore his spirit 
started for the happy hunting-grounds.”’ 

“?Tis a good name! The hawk is sure 
of his blow. Hawkeye is not a woman ; 
why does he live with the Delawares ?”’ 

‘*T understand you, Mingo, but we look 
on all that as a sarcumvention of some of 
your subtle devils, and deny the charge. 
Providence placed me among the Del- 
awares young; and, ’bating what Chris- 
tian usages demand of my color and gifts, 
I hope to live and die in their tribe. Still, 
Tdo not mean to throw away altogether 
my native rights, and shall strive to doa 
pale-face’s duty in red-skin society.”’ 

‘Good! a Huron is a red-skin as well 
as a Delaware. Hawkeye is more of a 
| Huron than of a woman.” 


“JT suppose you know, Mingo, your 
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own meaning; if you don’t, I make no; you’re as much out as if you mistook a 


question ’tis well known to Satan. But 
if you wish to get anything out of me, 
speak plainer, for bargains cannot be 
made blindfolded or tongue-tied.”’ 

<““Good! Hawkeye has not a forked 
tongue, and he likes to say what he 
thinks. He is an acquaintance of the 
Muskrat ’’—this was the name by which 
all the Indians designated Hutter—‘‘ and 
he has lived in his wigwam; but he is 
not a friend. He wants no scalps like a 
miserable Indian, but fights like a stout- 
hearted pale-face. The Muskrat is neither 
white nor red, neither a beast nor a fish. 
He is a water-snake; sometimes in the 
spring and sometimes on the land. He 
looks for scalps like an outcast. Hawk- 
eye can go back and tell him how he 
has outwitted the Hurons, how he has 
escaped; and, when his eyes are in a 
fog, when he can’t see as far as from 
his cabin to the woods, then Hawkeye 
can open the door for the Hurons. And 
how will the plunder be divided? Why, 
Hawkeye will carry away the most, and 
the Hurons will take what he may choose 
to leave behind him. The scalps can go 
to Canada, for a pale-face has no satis- 
faction in them.”’ 

“«“ Well, well, Rivenoak—for so I hear 
them tarm you—this is plain’ English 
enough, though spoken in Iroquois. I 
understand all you mean, now, and must 
say it out-devils even Mingo deviltry ! 
No doubt ’twould be easy enough to go 
back and tell the Muskrat that I had 
got away from you, and gain some 
credit, too, by the explite.’’ 

“Good! that is what I want the pale- 
face to do.”’ 

““Yes—yes—that’s plain enough. . I 
know what you want me to do without 
more words. When inside the house, 
and eating the Muskrat’s bread, and 
laughing and talking with his pretty 
darters, I might put his eyes into so 
thick a fog that he couldn’t even see the 
door, much less the land.’’ 

“Good! Hawkeye should have been 
born a Huron. His blood is not more 
than half white.” 

«“There you’re out, Huron; yes, there 


wolf fora catamount. I’m white in blood, 
heart, natur’, and gifts, though a little 
red-skin in feelin’s and habits. But when 
old Hutter’s eyes are well befogged, and 
his pretty darters, perhaps, in a deep 
sleep, and Hurry Harry, the Great Pine, 
as you Indians tarm him, is dreaming of 
anything but mischief, and all suppose 
Hawkeye is acting as a faithful sentinel, 
all I have to do is to set a torch some- 
where in sight for a signal, open the door, 
and let in the Hurons to knock ’em all on 
the head.”’ 

‘*Surely my brother is mistaken; he 
cannot be white! He is worthy to bea 
great chief among the Hurons!”’ 

‘That is true enough I dare to say, if he 
could do all this. Now, harkee, Huron, 
and for once hear a few honest words 
from the mouth of a plainman. I ama 
Christian born, and them that come of 
such a stock, and that listen to the words 
that were spoken to their fathers, and 
will be spoken to their children until ’arth 
and all it holds perishes, can never lend 
themselves to such wickedness. Sarcum- 
ventions in war may be, and are lawful; 
but sarcumventions and deceit and treach- 
ery, among fri’nds, are fit only for the 
pale-face devils. I know that there are 
white men enough to give you this wrong 
idee of our natur’, but such are ontrue 
to their blood and gifts, and ought to 
be, if they are not, outcasts and vaga- 
bonds. No upright pale-face could do 
what you wish, and, to be as plain with 
you as I wish to be, in my judgment no 
upright Delaware either; with a Mingo it 
may be different.”’ 

The Huron listened to his rebuke with 
obvious disgust; but he had his ends in 
view, and was too wily to lose all chance 
of effecting them by a precipitate avowal 
of resentment. Affecting to smile, he 
seemed to listen eagerly, and he then 
pondered on what he had heard. 

*“Does Hawkeye love the Muskrat?” 
he abruptly demanded ; “‘ or does he love 
his daughters ? ”’ 

‘‘Neither, Mingo. Old Tom is not a 
man to gain my love; and as for the dar- 
ters, they are comely enough to gain the 
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liking of any young man; but there’s rea- | strong enough for such as are not nig- 


son ag’in any very crear love for either. 
Hetty is a good soul, but natur’ has laid 
a heavy hand on her mind, poor thing!” 

*“And the Wild Rose!’’ exclaimed the 
_ Huron—for the fame of Judith’s beauty 
had spread among those who could travel 
the wilderness as well as the highway, by 
means of old eagle’s nests, rocks, and 
riven trees, known to them by report and 
tradition, as well as among the white 
borderers—“‘ and the Wild Rose; is she 
not sweet enough to be put in the bosom 
of my brother ? ”’ 

Deerslayer had far too much of the in- 
nate gentleman to insinuate aught against 
the fair fame of one who by nature and 
position was so helpless ; and as he did not 
choose to utter an untruth, he preferred 
being silent. The Huron mistook the mo- 
tive, and supposed that disappointed affec- 
tion lay at the bottom of his reserve. Still 
bent on corrupting or bribing his captive, 
in order to obtain possession of the treas- 
ures with which his imagination filled the 
- castle, he persevered in his attack. 

** Hawkeye is talking with a friend,’’ he 
continued. ‘‘ He knows that Rivenoak is 
a man of his word, for they have traded 
together, and trade opens the soul. My 
friend has come here on account of a little 
string held by a girl that can pull the 
whole body of the stoutest warrior!” , 

«You are nearer the truth now, Huron, 

than you’ve been afore since we began to 
talk. This is true. But one end of that 
string was not so fast to my heart, nor 
did the Wild Rose hold the other.”’ 

“‘This is wonderful! Does my brother 
love in his head and not in his heart? 
And can the Feeble-Mind pull so’ hard 
against so stout a warrior?” 

“‘There it isag’in ; sometimes right and 
sometimes wrong! The string you mean 
is fast to the heart of a great Delaware ; 
one of the Mohican stock, in fact, living 
among the Delawares since the dispersion 
of his own people, and the family of Uncas 
—Chingachgook by name, or Great Sar- 
pent. He has come here, led by the 
string, and I’ve followed, or rather come 
afore, for I got here first, pulled by noth- 


ing stronger than fri’ndship; which is | maiden that her lover was nigh ? 


gardly of their feelin’s, and are willing 
to live a little for their fellow-creatur’s 
as well as for themselves.’’ 

“But a string has two ends—one is 
fast to the mind of a Mohican, and the 
other— ?”’ 

‘*Why, the other was here close to the 
fire half an hour since. Wah-ta!-Wah 
held it in her hand, if she didn’t hold it 
to her heart.”’ 

“J understand what you mean, my 
brother,’ returned the Indian gravely, 
for the first time catching a direct clew 
to the adventures of the evening. ‘‘ The 
Great Serpent being strongest pulled the 
hardest, and Hist was forced to leave us.”’ 

**J don’t think there was much pulling 
about it,’? answered the other, laughing, 
always in his silent manner, with as much 
heartiness as if he were not a captive, and 
in danger of torture or death. ‘I don’t 
think there was much pulling about it; 
no, I don’t. Lord help you, Huron! he 
likes the gal, and the gal likes him, and it 
surpassed Huron sarcumventions to keep 
two young people apart when there was 
so strong a feelin’ to bring ’em together.’’ 

“And Hawkeye and Chingachgook 
came into our camp on this errand 
only ?”’ 

‘«That’s a question that’ll answer itself, 
Mingo! Yes, if a question could talk it 
would answer itself to your perfect satis- 
faction. For what else should we come? 
And yet it isn’t exactly so, neither, for we 
didn’t come into your camp at all, but 
only as far as that pine, there, that you 
see on the other side of the ridge, where 
we stood watching your movements and 
conduct as long as we liked. When we 
were ready the Sarpent gave his signal, 
and then all went just asit should, down 
to the moment when yonder vagabond 
leaped upon my back. Sartain, we came 
for that, and for no other purpose, and we 
got what we came for; there’s no use in 
pretending otherwise. Hist is off with a 
man who’s the next thing to her husband, 
and, come what will to me, that’s one 
good thing detarmined.”’ 

“What sign or signal told the young 
> asked 
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the old Huron, with more curiosity than it 
was usual for him to betray. 

Deerslayer laughed again, and seemed 
to enjoy the success of the exploit with as 
much giee as if he had not been its victim. 

‘Your squirrels are great gadabouts, 
Mingo!”’ he cried, still laughing—“‘ yes, 
they’re sartainly great gadabouts! When 
other folks’ squirrels are at home and 
asleep, yourn keep in motion among the 
trees, and chirrup and sing in a way that 
even a Delaware gal can understand their 
music! Well, there’s four-legged squir- 
rels, and there’s two-legged squirrels, and 
give me the last, when there’s a good 
tight string atween two hearts. If one 
brings ’em together, t’other tells when to 
pull the hardest.”’ 

The Huron looked vexed, though he 
succeeded in suppressing any violent ex- 
hibition of resentment. He soon quitted 
his prisoner, and, joining the rest of his 
warriors, he communicated the substance 
of what he had learned. As in his own 
case, admiration was mingled with anger 
at the boldness and success of their ene- 
mies. Three or four of them ascended 
the little acclivity and gazed at the tree 
where it was understood the adventurers 
had posted themselves, and one even de- 
scended to and examined for foot-prints 
around its roots, in order to make sure 
that the statement was true. The result 
confirmed the story of the captive, and 
they all returned to the fire with increased 
wonder and respect. The messenger, who 
had arrived with some communication 
from the party above while the two ad- 
venturers were watching the camp, was 
now dispatched with some answer, and 
doubtless bore with him the intelligence 
of all that had happened. 

Down to this moment the young Indian 
who had been seen walking in company 
with Hist and another female had made 
no advances to any communications with 
Deerslayer. He had held himself aloof 
from his friends even, passing near the 
bevy of younger women, who were cluster- 
ing together, apart as usual, and con- 
versed in low tones on the subject of the 
escape of their late companion. Perhaps 
it would be true to say that these last 
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were pleased as well as vexed at what 
had just occurred. Their female sym- 
pathies were with the lovers, while their 
pride was bound up in the success of their 
own tribe. It is possible, too, that the 
superior personal advantages of Hist ren- 
dered her dangerous to some of the 
younger part of the group, and they were 
not sorry to find she was no longer in the 
way of their own ascendency. On the 
whole, however, the better feeling was 
mest prevalent ; for neither the wild con- 
dition in which they lived, the clannish 
prejudices of tribes, nor their hard fortunes 
as Indian women, could entirely conquer 
the inextinguishable leaning of their sex 
to the affections. One of the girls even 
laughed at the disconsolate look of the 
swain who might fancy himself deserted, 
a circumstance that seemed suddenly to 
arouse his energies, and induce him to 
move toward the log .on which the pris- 
oner was still seated, drying his clothes. 

“‘This is Catamount!’’ said the Indian, 
striking his hand boastfully on his naked 
breast as he uttered the words, in a man- 
ner to show how much weight he expected 
them to carry. 

“This is Hawkeye,’’ quietly returned 
Deerslayer, adopting the name by which 
he knew he would be known in future 
among all the tribes of the Iroquois. ‘‘ My 
sight is keen: is my brother’s leap 
long ?’”’ 

‘*From here to the Delaware villages. 
Hawkeye has stolen my wife; he must. 
bring her back, or his scalp will hang on a 
pole and dry in wigwam.’’ 

“Hawkeye has stolen nothing, Huron. 
He doesn’t come of a thieving breed, nor 
has he thieving gifts. Your wife, as you 
call Wah-ta !-Wah, will never be the wife 
of any red-skin of the Canadas; her mind 
is in the cabin of a Delaware, and her body 
has gone to find it. The catamount is 
actyve, | know; but its legs can’t keep 
pace wth a woman’s wishes.’’ 

“Tho Serpent of the Delawares is a dog ; 
he is a poor bull-pout that keeps in the 
water; he is afraid to stand on the hard 
earth like a brave Indian! ”’ 

“Well, well, Huron, that’s pretty im- 
pudent, considering it’s not an hour since 
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the Sarpent stood within a hundred feet 
of you, and would have tried the tough- 
ness of your skin with a rifle-bullet, when 
I pointed you out to him, hadn’t I laid the 
weight of a little judgment on his hand. 
You may take in timersome gals in the 
settlements with your catamount whine; 
but the ears of a man can tell truth from 
ontruth.”’ 

“Hist laughs at him! She sees he is 
lame, and a poor hunter, and he has never 
been on the war-path. She will take a 
man for a husband, and not a fool!’ 

““ How do you know that, Catamount ? 
~ how do you know that ?’’ returned Deer- 
slayer, laughing. ‘‘She has gone into 
the lake, you see, and maybe she prefers 
a trout to a mongrel cat. As for war- 
paths, neither the Sarpent nor I have 
much exper’ence, we are ready to own; 
but if you don’t call this one, you must 
tarm it what the gals in the settlements 
tarm it, the high road to matrimony. 
Take my advice, Catamount, and s’arch 
for a wife among the Huron women ; you’ll 
never get one with a willing mind from 
among the Delawares.’’ Catamount’s 
hand felt for his tomahawk and when the 
fingers reached the handle they worked 
convulsively, as if their owner hesitated 
between policy and resentment. At this 
critical moment Rivenoak approached, 
and, by a gesture of authority, induced 
the young man to retire, assuming his 
former position himself on the log at the 
‘side of Deerslayer. Here he continued 
silent for a little time, maintaining the 
grave reserve of an Indian chief. 

“‘Hawkeye is right,’’ the Iroquois at 
length began; ‘‘ his sight is so strong that 
he can see truth in a dark night, and our 
eyes have been blinded. He is an owl, 
darkness hiding nothing from him. He 
ought not to strike his friends. He is 
right.”’ 

“T’m glad you think so, Mingo,”’ re- 
turned the other, ‘‘for a traitor, in my 
judgment, is worse thana coward. I care 
as little for the Muskrat as one pale-face 
ought to care for another; but I care too 
much for him to ambush him in the way 
you wished. In short, according to my 
ideas, any sarcumyvention, except open- 
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war sarcumventions, are ag’in both law, 
and what we whites call ‘ gospel,’ too.”’ 

‘My pale-face brother is right ; he is no 
Indian to forget his Manitou and his color. 
The Hurons know that they have a great 
warrior for their prisoner, and they will 
treat him as one. If he is to be tortured, 
his torments shall be such as no common 
man can bear; if he is to be treated as a 
friend, it will be the friendship of chiefs.’ 

As the Huron uttered this extraordinary 
assurance of consideration, his eye fur- 
tively glanced at the countenance of his 
listener, in order to discover how he stood 
the compliment; though his gravity and 
apparent sincerity would have prevented 
any man but one practiced in artifices 
from detecting his motives. Deerslayer 
belonged to the class of the unsuspicious; 
and acquainted with the Indian notions of 
what constituted respect in matters con- 
nected with the treatment of captives, he 
felt his blood chill at the announcement, 
even while he maintained an aspect so 
steeled that his quick-sighted enemy could 
discover in it no signs of weakness. 

*‘God has put me in your hands, Hu- 
ron,’ the captive at length answered, 
‘‘and I suppose you will act your will on 
me. I shall not boast of what I can do 
under torment, for I’ve never been tried, 
and no man can say till he has been; but 
(ll do my indivors not to disgrace the 
people among whom I got my training. 
Howsever, I wish you now to bear witness 
that I’m altogether of white blood, and, 
in a nat’ral way, of white gifts, too; so 
should I be overcome and forget myself, I 
hope you’ll lay the fault where it properly 
belongs; and in no manner put it on the 
Delawares, or their allies and friends the 
Mohicans. We’re all created with more 
or less weakness, and I’m afeard it’s a 
pale-face’s to give in under great bodily 
torment, when a red-skin will sing his 
songs, and boast of his deeds in the very 
teeth of his foes! ”’ 

““We shall see. Hawkeye has a good 
countenance, and he is tough. But why 
should he be tormented when the Hurons 
love him? He is not born their enemy ; 
and the death of one warrior will not cast 
a cloud between them forever.” 
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“So much the better, Huron; so much 
the better. Still, I don’t wish to owe any- 
thing to a mistake about each other’s 
meaning. It is so much the better that 
you bear no malice for the loss of a war- 
rior who fell in war; and yet it is ontrue 
that there is no inmity—lawful inmity, I 
mean—atween us. So far as I have red- 
skin feelin’s at all, I’ve Delaware feelin’s ; 
and I leave you to judge for yourself how 
far they are likely to be fri’ndly to the 
Mingoes i 

Deerslayer ceased, for a sort of specter 
stood before him that put a stop to his 
words, and, indeed, caused him for a 
moment to doubt the fidelity of his boasted 
vision. Hetty Hutter was standing at the 
side of the fire, as quietly as if she be- 
longed to the tribe. 

As the hunter and the Indian sat watch- 
ing the emotions that were betrayed in 
each other’s countenance, the girl had ap- 
proached unnoticed, doubtless ascending 
from the beach on the southern side of the 
point, or that next to the spot where the 
ark had anchored, and had advanced to 
the fire with the fearlessness that belonged 
to her simplicity, and which was certainly 
justified by the treatment formerly re- 
ceived from the Indians. As soon as 
Rivenoak perceived the girl, she was rec- 
ognized, and calling to two or three of 
the younger warriors, the chief sent them 
out to reconnoiter, lest her appearance 
should be the forerunner of another attack. 
He then motioned to Hetty to draw near. 

““T hope your visit is a sign that the 
Sarpent and Hist are in safety, Hetty,” 
said Deerslayer, as soon as the girl had 
complied with the Huron’s request. “I 
don’t think you’d come ashore ag’in on 
the ar’n’d that brought you here afore.” 

“Judith told me to come this time, 
Deerslayer,’’ Hetty replied ; ‘she paddled 
me ashore herself, in a canoe, as soon as 
the Serpent had shown her Hist, and told 
his story. flow handsome Hist is  to- 
night, Deerslayer, and how much happier 
she looks than when she was with the 
Hurons!”’ 

“That’s natur’, gal; yes, that may be 
set down as human natur’. She’s with 
her betrothed, and no longer fears a 
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Mingo husband. In my judgment, Ju- 
dith herself would lose most of her beauty 
if she thought she was to best®w it all on 
a Mingo! Content is a great fortifier of 
good looks; and, V’ll warrant you, Hist 
is contented enough, now she is out of the 
hands of these miscreants and with her 
chosen warrior! Did you say that your 
sister told you to come ashore—why 
should Judith do that?” 

“She bid me come and see you, and to 
try and persuade the savages to take 
more elephants to let you off; but I’ve 
brought the Bible with me—that will do 
more than all the elephants in father’s 
chest ! ” 

“And your father, good little Hetty 
—and Hurry; did they know of your 
ar’n’d?”’ 

‘“‘Nothing. Both are asleep; and Ju- 
dith and the Serpent thought it best 
they should not be woke, lest they might 
want to come again after scalps, when 
Hist had told them how few warriors and 
how many women and children there were 
in the camp. Judith would give me no: 
peace till I had come ashore to see what 
had happened to you.”’ 

“Well, that’s remarkable as consarns 
Judith! Why should she feel so much 
unsartainty about me? Ah, I see how it 
is now; yes, 1 see into the whole matter 
now. You must understand, Hetty, that 
your sister is oneasy lest Harry March 
should wake, and come blundering here 
into the hands of the inimy ag’in, under 
some idee that, being a traveling com- 
rade, he ought to help me in this matter ! 
Hurry is a blunderer, I will allow; but I 
don’t think he’d risk as much for my sake 
as he would for his own.”’ 

** Judith don’t care for Hurry, though 
Hurry cares for her,’’ replied Hetty, in- 
nocently, but quite positively. 

““T’ve heard you say as much as that 
afore; yes, I’ve heard that from you 
afore, gal; and yet it isn’t true. One 
don’t live in a tribe not to see something 
of the way in which liking works in a 
woman’s heart. Though no way given 
to marrying myself, ’ve been a looker- 
on among the Delawares, and this is a 
matter in which pale-face and red-skin 
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gifts are all as one and the same. When 
_the feeling begins the young woman is 
thoughtful, and has uo eyes or ears onless 
for the warrior that has taken her fancy ; 
then follows melancholy and sighing, and 


such sort of actions; after which, espe-. 


cially if matters don*{; come to plain dis- 
course, she often flies round to backbiting 
and fault-finding, blaming the youth for 
the very things she likes best in him. 
Some young creatur’s are forward in this 
way of showing their love, and I’m of 
opinion Judith is one of ’em. Now, I’ve 
heard her as much as deny that Hurry 
was good-looking ; and the young woman 
who could do that, must be far gone 
. indeed.”’ 

_ “The young woman who liked Hurry 
would own that he is handsome. J think 
Hurry very handsome, Deerslayer, and 
I’m sure everybody must think so that 
has eyes. Judith don’t like Harry March, 
and that’s the reason she finds fault with 
him.”’ 

“Well — well— my good little Hetty, 
have it your own way; if we should talk 
from now till winter each would think as 
at present; and there’s no use in words. 
I must believe that Judith is much wrapped 
up in Hurry, and that, sooner or later, 
she’ll have him; and this, too, all the 
more from the manner in which she abuses 
him ; and, I dare say, you think just the 
contrary. But mind what I now tell you, 
gal, and pretend not to know it,’ con- 
tinued this being, who was so obtuse on 
a point on which men are usually quick 
enough to make discoveries, and so acute 
in matters that would baffle the observa- 
tion of much the greater portion of man- 
kind; ‘‘I see how it is with them vaga- 
bonds. Rivenoak has left us, you see, 
and is talking yonder with his young 
men; and, though too far to be heard, 
I can see what he is telling them. Their 
orders is to watch your movements, and 
to find where the canoe is to meet you to 
take you back to the ark, and then to seize 
all and what they can. I’m sorry Judith 
sent you, for I suppose she wants you to 
go back ag’in.”’ 

Aj] that’s settled, Deerslayer,’’ re- 
turned the girl in a low, confidential, and 
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meaning manner; ‘‘and you may trust 
me to outwit the best Indian of them all. 
IT know I am feeble-minded, but I’ve got 
some sense, and you’ll see how I’ll use it 
in getting back when my errand is done !”’ 

“Ah’s me! poor girl; I’m afeard all 
that’s easier said than done. They’re a 
venemous set of riptyles, and their p’ison’s 
none the milder for the loss of Hist. Well, 
Tm glad the Sarpent was the one to get 
off with the gal; for now there’ll be two 
happy, at least; whereas had he fallen 
into the hands of the Mingoes, there’d be 
two miserable, and another far from feelin’ 
as a man likes to feel.’’ 

** Now you put me in mind of a part of 
my errand that I had almost forgotten, 
Deerslayer. Judith told me to ask you 
what you thought the Hurons would do 
with you if you couldn’t be bought off, and 
what she had best do to serve you. Yes, 
this was the most important part of the 
errand—what she had best do in order to 
serve you.”’ 

“That is as you think, Hetty; but it’s 
no matter. Young women are apt to lay 
most stress on what most touches their 
feelin’s; but no matter; have it your own 
way, so you be but careful not to let the 
vagabonds get the mastery of a canoe. 
When you get back to the ark, tell ’em to 
keep close, and to keep moving too, most 
especially at night. Many hours can’t go 
by without the troops on the river hearing 
of this party, and then your fri’nds may 
look for relief. ’Tis but a day’s march 
from the nearest garrison, and true sol- 
diers will never lie idle with the foe in 
their neighborhood. This is my advice, 
and you may say to your father and Hurry 
that scalp-hunting will be a poor business 
now, as the Mingoes are up and awake 
and nothing can save ’em till the troops 
come, except keeping a good belt of water 
atween ’em and the savages.” 

«What shall I tell Judith about you, 
Deerslayer ? I know she will send me back 
again if I don’t bring her the truth about 
you.” 

“Then tell her the truth. I no 
reason Judith Hutter shouldn’t hear the 
truth about me as well as a lve. Vm a 
captyve in Indian hands, and Providence 
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only knows what will come of it! Hark- 
ee, Hetty’? —dropping his voice, and 
speaking still more confidentially—‘ you 
are a little weak-minded, it must be al- 
lowed, but you know something of Injins. 
Here I am in their hands, after having 
slain one of their stoutest warriors, and 
they’ve been endivoring to work upon me, 
through fear of consequences, to betray 
your father and all in the ark. I under- 
stand the blackguards as well as if they 
told it all out plainly with their tongues. 
They hold up avarice afore me on one side, 
and fear on t’other, and think honesty 
will give way atween ’em both. But let 
your father and Hurry know ’tis all use- 
less; as for the Sarpent, he knows it 
already.”’ 

‘But what shall I tell Judith? She 
will certainly send me back if I don’t 
satisfy her mind.” 

«Well, tell Judith the same. No doubt 
the savages will try the torments to make 
me give in, and to revenge the loss of their 
warrior; but I must hold out ag’in na’tral 
weakness in the best manner I can. You 
may tell Judith to feel no cansarn on my 
account—it will come hard, I know, see- 
ing that a white man’s gifts don’t run to 
boasting and singing under torment, for 
he generally seems smallest when he suf- 
fers most—but you may tell her not to 
have any consarn. I think I shall make 
out to stand it, and she may rely on this, 
let me give in aS much as I may, and 
prove completely that I am white by 
wailings, and howlings, and even tears, 
yet I’ll never fall so far as to betray my 
friends. When it gets to burning holes 
in the flesh with heated ramrods, and to 
hacking the body, and tearing the hair 
out by the roots, Natur’ may get the 
upper hand, so far as groans and com- 
plaints are consarned, but there the tri- 
umph of the vagabonds will ind; nothing 
short of God’s abandoning him to the 
devils can make an honest man ontrue to 
his color and duty.”’ 

Hetty listened with great attention, and 
her mild but speaking countenance mani- 
fested a strong sympathy in the antici- 
pated agony of the supposititious sufferer. 
At first she seemed at a loss how to act ; 
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then, taking a hand of Deerslayer’s she 
affectionately recommended to him to bor- | 
row her Bible, and to read. it while the 
savages were inflicting their torments. 
When the other honestly admitted that it 


-exceeded his power to read, she even volun- 


teered to remain with him, and to perform 
this holy office in person. The offer was 
gently declined, and Rivenoak being about 
to join them, Deerslayer requested the girl 
to leave him, first enjoining her again to 
tell those in the ark to have full confidence 
in his fidelity. Hetty now walked away, 
and approached the group of females with 
as much confidence and self- possession as 
if she were a native of the tribe. On the 
other hand, the Huron resumed his seat 
by the side of his prisoner, the one continu- 
ing to ask questions with all the wily in- 
genuity of a practiced Indian counselor, 
and the other baffling him by the very 
means that are known to be the most 
efficacious in defeating the finesse of the 
more pretending diplomacy of civilization, 
or by confining his answers to the truth, 
and the truth only. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Thus died she; never more on her 
Shall sorrow light, or shame. She was not made 
Through years or moons the inner weight to bear, 
Which colder hearts endure till they are laid 
By age in earth; her days and pleasures were 
Brief but delightful—such as had not stayed 
Long with her destiny; but she sleeps well 
By the sea-shore whereon she loved to dwell.’ 

—BYRON. 


THE young men who had been sent out 
to reconnoiter, on the sudden appearance 
of Hetty, soon returned to report their 
want of success in making any discovery. 
One of them had even been along the 
beach as far as the spot opposite to the 
ark, but the darkness completely con- 
cealed that vessel from his notice. Others 
had examined in different directions, and 
everywhere the stilmess of night was 
added to the silence and solitude of the 
woods. It was consequently believed that 
the girl had come alone, as on her former 
visit, and on some similar errand. The 
Iroquois were ignorant that the ark had 
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left the castle, and there were movements 
projected, if not in the course of actual 


_ execution by this time, which also greatly 


added to the sense of security. A watch 
was set, therefore, and all but the senti- 
nels disposed themselves to sleep. 

Sufficient care was had to the safe- 
keeping of the captive without inflicting 
on him any unnecessary suffering ; and as 
for Hetty, she was permitted to find a 
place among the Indian girls in the best 
manner she could. She did not find the 
friendly offices of Hist, though her charac- 
ter not only bestowed immunity from pain 
and captivity, but it procured for her a 
consideration and an attention that placed 
her, on the score of comfort, quite on a 
level with the wild but gentle beings 
around her. She was supplied with a 
skin, and made her own bed on a pile of 
boughs a little apart from the huts. Here 
she was soon in a profound sleep, like all 
around her. 

There were now thirteen men in the 
party, and three kept watch at a time. 
One remained in shadow, not far from the 
fire, however. His duty was to guard the 
captive, to take care that the fire neither 
blazed up so as to illuminate the spot, nor 
yet become wholly extinguished; and to 
keep an eye generally on the state of the 
camp. Another passed from one beach 
to the other, crossing the base of the 
point ; while the third kept moving slowly 
around the strand on its outer extremity, 
to prevent a repetition of the surprise that 
had already taken place that night. This 
arrangement was far from being usual 
among savages, who ordinarily rely more 
on the secrecy of their movements than 
on vigilance of this nature; but it had 
been called for by the peculiarity of the 
circumstances in which the Hurons were 
now placed. Their position was known to 
their foes, and it could not easily be 
changed at an hour which demanded rest. 
Perhaps, too, they placed most of their 
confidence on the knowledge of what 
they believed to be passing higher up the 
lake, and which, it was thought, would 
fully occupy the whole of the pale-faces, 
who were at liberty, with their solitary 
Indian ally. It was also probable Riven- 
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oak was aware that, in holding his cap- 
tive, he had in his own hands the most 
dangerous of all his enemies. 

The precision with which those accus- 
tomed to watchfulness, or lives of dis- 
turbed rest, sleep, is not the least of the 
phenomena of our mysterious being. The 
head is no sooner on the pillow than con- 
sciousness is lost ; and yet, at a necessary 
hour the mind appears to arouse the body 
as promptly as if it had stood sentinel over 
it the while. There can be no doubt that 
they who are thus roused awake by the 
influence of thought over matter, though 
the mode in which this influence is exer- 
cised must remain hidden from our curi- 
osity until it shall be explained, should that 
hour ever arrive, by the entire enlighten- 
ment of the soul on the subject of all 
human mysteries. Thus it was with 
Hetty Hutter. Feeble as the immaterial 
portion of her existence was thought to be, 
it was sufficiently active to cause her to 
open her eyes at midnight. At that hour 
she awoke, and leaving her bed of skin 
and boughs, she walked innocently and 
openly to the embers of the fires, stirring 
the latter, as the coolness of the night and 
the woods, in connection with an exceed- 
ingly unsophisticated bed, had a little 
chilled her. As the flame shot up it 
lighted the swarthy countenance of the 
Huron on watch, whose dark eyes glis- 
tened under its light like the balls of the 
panther that is pursued to his den with 
burning brands. But Hetty felt no fear, 
and she approached the spot where the 
Indian stood. Her movements were so 
natural and so perfectly devoid of any of 
the stealthiness of cunning or deception, 
that he imagined she had merely arisen on 
account of the coolness of the night, a 
common occurrence in a bivouac, and the 
one of all others, perhaps, the least likely 
to excite suspicion. Hetty spoke to him, 
but he understood no English. She then 
gazed near a minute at the sleeping cap- 
tive, and moved slowly away in a sad and 
melancholy manner. 

The girl took no pains to conceal her 
movements. Any ingenious expedient of 
this nature, quite likely, exceeded her 
powers ; still her step was habitually ight 
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and scarcely audible. As she took the 
direction of the extremity of the point, or 
the place where she had landed in the first 
adventure, and where Hist had embarked, 
the sentinel saw her light form gradually 
disappear in the gloom without uneasiness 
or changing his own position. He knew 
that others were on the lookout, and he 
did not believe that one who had twice 
come into the camp voluntarily, and had 
already left it openly, would take refuge 
in flight. In short, the conduct of the 
girl excited no more attention than that of 
any person of feeble intellect would excite 
in civilized society, while her person met 
with more consideration and respect. 
Hetty certainly had no very distinct 
notions of the localities, but she found her 
way to the beach, which she reached on 
the same side of the point as that on which 
the camp had been made. By following 
the margin of the water, taking a northern 
direction, she soon encountered the In- 
dian who paced the strand as sentinel. 
This was a young warrior, and when he 
heard her light tread coming along the 
gravel he approached swiftly, though 
with anything but menace in his manner. 
The darkness was so intense that it was 
not easy to discover forms, within the 
shadows of the woods, at the distance of 
twenty feet, and quite impossible to dis- 
tinguish persons until near enough to 
touch them. The Huron manifested dis- 
appointment when he found whom he had 
met; for, truly to say, he was expecting 
his favorite, who had promised to relieve 
the ennui of a midnight watch with her 
presence. This man was also ignorant of 
English, but he was at no loss to under- 
stand why the girl should be up at that 
hour. Such things were usual in an In- 
dian village or camp, where sleep is as 
irregular as the meals. Then poor Hetity’s 
known imbecility, as in most things con- 
nected with the savages, stood her friend 
on this occasion. Vexed at his disap- 
pointment, and impatient of the presence 
of one he thought an intruder, the war- 
rior signed for the girl to move forward, 
holding the direction of the beach. Hetty 
complied ; but as she walked away she 
spoke aloud in English, in her usual soft 
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tones, which the stillness of the night 
made audible at some little distance. 

«Tf you took me for a Huron girl, war- 
rior,’’ she said, ‘‘I don’t wonder you are 
so little pleased. I am Hettie Hutter, 
Thomas Hutter’s daughter, and have 
never met any man at night, for mother 
always said it was wrong, and modest 
young women should never do it; modest 
young women of the pale-faces, I mean ; 
for customs are different in different parts 
of the world, I know. No, no; ’m Het- 
tie Hutter, and wouldn’t meet even Hurry 
Harry, though he should fall down on 
his knees and ask me! Mother said it was 
wrong.’’ 

By tne time Hetty had said this, she 
reached the place where the canoes had 
come ashore, and, owing to the curva- 
ture of the land and the bushes, would 
have been completely hid from the sight 
of the sentinel, had it been broad day. 
But another footstep caught the lover’s 
ear, and he was already nearly beyond 
the girl’s silvery voice. Still Hetty, bent 
only on her own thoughts and purposes, 
continued to speak, though the gentleness 
of her tones prevented the sounds from 
penetrating far into the woods. On the 
water they were more widely diffused. 

«Here Iam, Judith,’’ she added, ‘‘and 
there is no one near me. The Huron on 
watch is gone to meet his sweetheart, 
who is an Indian girl, you know, and 
never had a Christian mother to tell her 
how wrong it is to meet a man at 
night——”’ 

Hetty’s voice was hushed by a “hist !”’ 
that came from the water, and then she 
caught a dim view of the canoe, which 
approached noiselessly, and soon grated 
on the shingle with its bow. The moment 
the weight of Hetty was felt in the light 
craft, the canoe withdrew, stern foremost, 
as if possessed of life and volition, until it 
was a hundred yards from the shore. 
Then it turned, and making a wide sweep, 
as much to prolong the passage as to get 
beyond the sound of voices, it held its 
way toward the ark. For several min- 
utes nothing was uttered ; but believing 
herself to be in a favorable position to 
confer with her sister, Judith, who alone 
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sat in the stern, managing the canoe with 
a skill little short of that of a man, be- 
gan a discourse which she had been 
burning to commence ever since they 
quitted the point. 

‘*“Here we are safe, Hetty,’ she said, 
‘and may talk without the fear of being 
overheard. You must speak low, how- 
ever, for sounds are heard far on the 
water in a still night. I was so close to 
the point, some of the time while you 
were on it, that I have heard the voices 
of the warriors, and I heard your shoes 
on the gravel of the beach, even before 
you spoke.’’ 

“T don’t believe, Judith, the Hurons 
know I have left them.”’ 

“Quite likely they do not, for a lover 
makes a poor sentry, unless it be to 
watch for his sweetheart! But tell me, 
Hetty, did you see and speak with Deer- 
slayer?” : 

““Oh, yes—there he was seated near 
the fire, with his legs tied, though they 
left his arms free to move them as he 
pleased.”’ 

“Well, what did he tell you, child? 
Speak quick; I am dying to know what 
message he sent me.”’ 

“What did he tell me? why, what do 
you think, Judith? he told me that he 
couldn’t read! Only think of that! a 
white man, and not know how to read his 
Bible, even! He never could have had a 
mother, sister ! ’’ 

‘“Never mind that, Hetty. All men 
can’t read ; though mother knew so much 
and taught us so much, father knows very 
little about books, and he can barely read 
the Bible, you know.”’ 

“Oh! I never thought fathers could 
read much, but mothers ought all to read, 
else how can they teach their children ? 
Depend on it, Judith, Deerslayer could 
never have had a mother, else he would 
know how to read.”’ 

‘Did you tell him J sent you ashore, 
Hetty, and how much concern I feel for 
his misfortune? ’’? asked the other, impa- 
tiently. 

““T believe I did, Judith; but you know 
Tam feeble-minded, and I may have for- 
gotten. I did tell him you brought me 
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ashore. And he told me a great deal that 
I was to say to you, which I remember 
well, for it made my blood run cold to 
hear him. He told me to say that his 
friends —I suppose you are one of them, 
sister——’”’ 

‘“* How can you torment me thus, Hetty ? 
Certainly, Iam one of the truest friends 
he has on earth.”’ 

“Torment you! yes, now I remember 
all about it. Iam glad you used the word, 
Judith, for it brings it all back to my mind. 
Well, he said he might be tormented by 
the savages, but he would try to bear it as 
becomes a Christian white man, and that 
no one need be afeard—why does Deer- 
slayer call it afeard, when mother always 
taught us to say afraid ? ”’ 

““Never mind, dear Hetty, never mind 
that now,”’ cried the other, almost gasping 
for breath. ‘‘Did Deerslayer really tell 
you that he thought the savages would 
put him to the torture? Recollect now 
well, Hetty, for this is a most awful and 
serious thing.”’ 

“Yes, he did; and I remember it by 
your speaking about my tormenting you. 
Oh! I felt very sorry for him, and Deer- 
slayer took all so quietly and without 
noise! Deerslayer is not as handsome as 
Hurry Harry, Judith, but he is more 
quiet.”’ 

**He’s worth a million Hurry’s! yes, 
he’s worth all the young men who ever 
came upon the lake put together,’’ said 
Judith, with an energy and positiveness 
that caused her sister to wonder. ‘‘ He is 
true. There is no lie about Deerslayer. 
You, Hetty, may not know what a merit 
it is in a man to have truth, but when you 
get no, I hope you will never know it. 
Why should one like you be ever made 
to learn the hard lesson to distrust and 
hate ?”’ 

Judith bowed her face, dark as it was, 
and unseen as she must have been by any 
eye but that of Omniscience, between her 
hands, and groaned. This sudden parox- 
ysm of feeling, however, lasted but for a 
moment, and she continued more calmly, 
still speaking frankly to her sister, whose 
intelligence and whose discretion in any- 
thing that related to herself she did not in 
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the least distrust. Her voice, however, 
was low and husky, instead of having its 
former clearness and animation. 

“Tt is a hard thing to fear truth, Het- 
ty,’’ she said ; ‘“‘and yet do I more dread 
Deerslayer’s truth than any enemy! One 
cannot tamper with such truth—so much 
honesty—such obstinate uprightness! But 
we are not altogether unequal, sister— 
Deerslayer and 1? He is not altogether 
my superior ?”’ 

It was not usual for Judith so far to de- 
mean herself as to appeal to Hetty’s judg- 
ment. Nor did she often address her by 
the title of sister, a distinction that is com- 
monly given by the junior to the senior, 
even where there is perfect equality in all 
other respects. As trifling departures 
from habitual deportment oftener strike 
the imagination than more important 
changes, Hetty perceived the circum- 
stances and wondered at them in her own 
simple way. 

Her ambition was a little quickened, 
and the answer was as much out of the 
usual course of things as the question, the 
poor girl attempting to refine beyond her 
strength. 

*‘Superior, Judith!’ she repeated with 
pride. ‘In what can Deerslayer be your 
superior? Are you not mother’s child— 
and does he know how to read—and 
wasn’t mother before any woman in this 
part of the world? Jshould think, so far 
from supposing himself yous superior, he 
would hardly believe himself mine. You 
are handsome and he is ugly 

“No, not ugly, Hetty,’ interrupted 
Judith. ‘Only plain. But his honest 
face has a look in it that is far better than 
beauty. In my eyes Deerslayer is hand- 
somer than Hurry Harry.”’ ; 

“Judith Hutter! you frighten me. 
Hurry is the handsomest mortal in the 
world—even handsomer than you are 
yourself ; because a man’s good looks, you 
know, are always better than a woman’s 
good looks.”’ 

This little innocent touch of natural 
taste did not please the elder sister at the 
moment, and she did not scruple to be- 
tray it. 

“* Hetty, you now speak foolishly, and 
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had better say no more on this subject,”’ she 
answered. ‘‘ Hurry is not the handsomest 
mortal in the world, by many; and there 
are officers in the garrisons——”’ Judith 
stammered at the words—“ there are offi- 


cers in the garrisons near us far comelier 


than he. But, why do you think me the 
equal of Deerslayer ?-—speak of that, for I 
do not like to see you show so much admi- 
ration of a man like Hurry Harry, who has 
neither feelings, manners, nor conscience. 
You are too good for him, and he ought 
to be told it at once.”’ 

«IT! Judith, how you forget ! Why, J 
am not beautiful, and am feeble-minded.’’ 

“You are good, Hetty, and that is 
more than can be said of Henry March. 
He may have a face, and a body, but he 
has no heart. But enough of this for the 
present. Tell me what raises me to an 
equality with Deerslayer.”’ 

“To think of you asking me this, Ju- 
dith! He can’t read, and you can. He 
don’t know how to talk, but speaks worse 
than Hurry even; for, sister, Harry 
doesn’t always pronounce his words 
right! Did you ever notice that ?”’ 

‘*Certainly ; he is as coarse in speech as 
in everything else. But I fear you flatter 
me, Hetty, when you think I can be justly 
called the equal of a man like Deerslayer. 
It is true, I have been better taught; in 
one sense am more comely, and perhaps 
might look higher; but then his truth— 
his truth—makes a fearful difference be- 
tween us! Well, I will talk no more of 
this; and we will bethink us of the means 
of getting him out of the hands of the 
Hurons. We have father’s chest in the 
ark, Hetty, and might try the temptation 
of more elephants; though I fear such 
baubles will not buy the liberty of a man 
like Deerslayer. I am afraid father and 
Hurry will not be as willing to ransom 
Deerslayer as Deerslayer was to ransom 
them ! ” 

“Why not, Judith? Hurry and Deer- 
slayer are friends, and friends should al- 
ways help one another.’’ 

* Alas! poor Hetty, you little know 
mankind! Seeming friends are often 
more to be dreaded than open enemies ; 
particularly by females. But you'll have 
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to land in the morning, and try again what 
can be done for Deerslayer. Tortured he 
shall not be while Judith Hutter lives and 
can find means to prevent it.” 

The conversation now grew desultory, 
and was drawn out, until the elder sister 
had extracted from the younger every fact 
that the feeble faculties of the latter per- 
mitted her to retain and to communicate. 
When Judith was satisfied—though she 
could never be said to be satisfied, whose 
feelings seemed to be so interwoven with 
all that related to the subject as to have 
excited a nearly inappeasable curiosity— 
but when Judith could think of no more 
questions to ask without resorting to rep- 
etition, the canoe was paddled toward the 
scow. The intense darkness of the night 
and the deep shadows which the hills and 
forest cast upon the water rendered it 
difficult to find the vessel, anchored, as 
it had been, as close to the shore as a re- 
gard to safety rendered prudent. Judith 
was expert in the management of a bark 
canoe, the lightness of which demanded 
skill rather than strength ; and she forced 
her own little vessel swiftly over the water 
the moment she had ended her conference 
with Hetty and had come to the determi- 
nation to return. Still no ark was seen. 
Several times the sisters fancied they saw 
it looming up in the obscurity, like a low 
black rock, but on each occasion it was 
found to be either an optical illusion or 
some swell of the foliage on the shore. 
After a search that lasted half an hour, 
the girls were forced to the unwelcome 
conviction that the ark had departed. 

Most young women would have felt the 
awkwardness of their situation, ina physi- 
cal sense, under the circumstances in which 
the sisters were left, more than any appre- 
hensions of a different nature. Notso with 
Judith, however ; and even Hetty felt more 
concern about the motives that might have 
influenced her father and Hurry than any 
fears for her own safety. 

“It cannot be, Hetty,” said Judith, 
when a thorough search had satisfied them 
both that no ark was to be found—‘‘ it 
cannot be that the Indians have rafted, or 
swum off, and surprised our friends as 
they slept?” 
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“I don’t believe that Hist and Chin- 
gachgook would sleep until they had told 
each other all they had to say, after so 
long a separation—do you, sister ? ”’ 

“Perhaps not, child. There was much 
to keep them awake, but one Indian may 
have been surprised even when not asleep, 
especially as his thoughts may have been 
on other things. Still we should have 
heard a noise ; for in anight like thisan 
oath of Hurry Harry’s would have echoed 
in the eastern hills like a clap of thunder.”’ 

** Hurry zs sinful and thoughtless about 
his words, Judith,’’ Hetty meekly and 
sorrowfully answered. 

‘*No—no ; ’tis impossible the ark could 
be taken and I not hear the noise. Itis 
not an hour since I left it and the whole 
time I have been attentive to the smallest 
sound. And yet, it is not easy to believe 
a father would willingly abandon his chil- 
dren !”” 

““Perhaps father has thought us in our 
cabin asleep, Judith, and has moved away 
to go home. You know we often move 
the ark in the night.”’ 

“This is true, Hetty, and it must be as 
you suppose. There is alittle more south- 
ern air than there was, and they have 
gone up the lake i 

Judith stopped, for as the last word was 
on her tongue the scene was suddenly 
lighted, though only for a single instant, 
by a flash. The crack of a rifle succeeded, 
and then followed the roll of the echo 
along the eastern mountains. Almost at 
the same moment a piercing female cry 
arose in the air in a prolonged shriek. 
The awful stillness that succeeded was, if 
possible, more appalling than the fierce 
and sudden interruption of the deep silence 
of midnight. Resolute as she was, both by 
nature and habit, Judith scarce breathed, 
while poor Hetty hid her face and trem- 
bled. 

«That was a woman’s cry, Hetty,” 
said the former solemnly, “and it was a 
ery of anguish! If the ark has moved 
from the spot, it could only have gone 
north with this air, and the gun and shriek 
came from the point. Can anything have 
befallen Hist ? ” 

“Let us go and see, Judith; 


she may 
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want our assistance—for, besides herself, 
there are none but men in the ark.” 

Tt was not a moment for hesitation, and 
ere Judith had ceased speaking her paddle 
was in the water. The distance to the 
point, in a direct line, was not great, and 
the impulses under which the girls worked 
were too exciting to allow them to waste 
the precious moments in useless precau- 
tions. They paddled incautiously for them, 
but the same excitement kept others from 
noting their movements. Presently a 
glare of light caught the eye of Judith 
through an opening in the bushes, and 
steering by it, she so directed the canoe 
as to keep it visible, while she got as 
near the land as was either prudent or 
necessary. 

The scene that was now presented to 
the observation of the girls was within 
the woods, on the side of the declivity so 
often mentioned, and in plain view from 
the boat. Here all in the camp were col- 
Jected, some six or eight carrying torches 
of fat-pine, which cast a strong but fune- 
real light on all beneath the arches of the 
forest. With her back supported against 
a tree, and sustained on one side by the 
young sentinel whose remissness had suf- 
fered Hetty to escape, sat the female 
whose expected visit had produced his 
delinquency. By the glare of the torch 
that was held near her face, it was evi- 
dent that she was in the agonies of death, 
while the blood that trickled from her 
bared bosom betrayed the nature of the 
injuries she had received. The pungent, 
peculiar smell of gunpowder, too, was still 
quite perceptible in the heavy, damp night 
air. There could be no question that she 
had been shot. Judith understood it all 
at a glance. The streak of light had ap- 
peared on the water a short distance from 
the point, and either the rifle had been 
discharged from a canoe hovering near 
the land, or it had been fired from the ark 
in passing. An incautious exclamation or 
laugh may have produced the assault, for 
it was barely possible that the aim had 
been assisted by any otker agent than 
sound. As to the effect, that was soon 
still more apparent, the head of the victim 
dropping and the body sinking in death. 
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Then all the torches but one were extin- 
guished—a measure of prudence; and the 
melancholy train that bore the body to 
the camp was just to be distinguished by 
the glimmering light that remained. 
Judith sighed heavily and shuddered as 
her paddle again dipped, and the canoe 
moved cautiously around the point. A 
sight had afflicted her senses, and now 
haunted her imagination, that was still 
harder to be borne than even the untimely 
fate and passing agony of the deceased 
girl. She had seen, under the strong 
glare of the torches, the erect form of 
Deerslayer, standing with commiseration, 


-and, as she thought, with shame depicted 


on his countenance, near the dying female. 
He betrayed neither fear nor backward- 
ness himselj ; but it was apparent by the 
glances cast at him by the various war- 
riors that fierce passions were struggling 
in their bosoms. All this seemed to be 
unheeded by the captive, but it remained 
impressed on the memory of Judith 
throughout the night. 

No canoe was met hovering near the 
point. A stillness and darkness, as com- 
plete as if the silence of the forest had 
never been disturbed, or the sun had never 
shone on that retired region, now reigned 
on the point and on the gloomy water, the 
slumbering woods and even the murky 
sky. No more could be done, therefore, 
but seek a place of safety; and this was 
only to be found in the center of the lake. 
Paddling, in silence, to that spot, the 
canoe was suffered to drift northerly, 
while the girls sought such repose as 
their situation and feelings would permit. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Stand to your arms, and guard the door—all’s lost 

Unless that fearful bell be silenced soon. 

The officer hath missed his path or purpose, 

Or met some unforeseen and hideous obstacle. 

Anselmo, with thy company proceed 

Straight to the tower: the rest remain with me.” 
—MARINO FALIERO. 


THE conjecture of Judith Hutter con- 
cerning the manner in which the Indian 
girl had met her death was accurate in 
the main. After sleeping several hours 
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her father and March awoke. This 
occurred a few minutes after she had left 
the ark to go in quest of her sister, and 
when of course Chingachgook and his be- 
trothed were on board. From the Dela- 
ware the old man learned the position of 
the camp and the recent events, as well as 
the absence of his daughters. The latter 
gave him no concern; for he relied greatly 
on the sagacity of the eldest and the known 
impunity with which the younger passed 
among the savages. Long familiarity 
with danger, too, had blunted his sensibili- 
ties. Nor did he seem much to regret the 
captivity of Deerslayer ; for while he knew 
how material his aid might be in a de- 
fense, the difference in their views on the 
morality of the woods had not left much 
sympathy between them. He would have 
rejoiced to know the position of the camp 
before it had been alarmed by the cscape 
of Hist, but it would be too hazardous now 
to venture to land ; and he reluctantly re- 
linquished for the night the ruthless designs 
that captivity and revenge had excited him 
to entertain. In this mood Hutter took a 
seat at the head of the scow, where he 
was quickly joined by Hurry, leaving the 
Serpent and Hist in quiet possession of 
the other extremity of the vessel. 

** Deerslayer has shown himself a boy in 
going among the savages at this hour, and 
letting himself fall into their hands like a 
deer that tumbles into a pit,’’ growled the 
old man, perceiving as usual the mote in 
his neighbor’s eyes, while he overlooked 
the beam in his own. ‘‘If heis left to pay 
for his stupidity with his own flesh, he can 
blame no one but himself.’’ 

“That’s the way of the world, Old 
Tom,’’ returned Hurry. ‘Every man 
must meet his own debts and answer for 
his own sins. I’m amazed, however, that 
a lad as skillful and as watchful as Deer- 
slayer should have been caught in such a 
trap ! 
go prowling about a Huron camp at mid- 
night, with no place to retreat to but the 
lake? or did he think himself a buck, that 
by taking to the water he could throw off 
the scent and swim himself out of diffi- 
culty? I hada better opinion of the boy’s 
judgment, Pll own; but we must overlook 


Didn’t he know any better than to’ 
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a little ignorance ina raw hand. I say, 
Master Hutter, do you happen to know 
what has become of the gals? I see no 
sign of Judith or Hetty, though I’ve been 
through the ark and looked into all its 
living creatur’s.”’ 

Hutter briefly explained the manner in 
which his daughters had taken to the 
canoe, as it had been related by the Dela- 
ware, aS well as the return of Judith, 
after landing her sister, and her second 
departure. 

“This comes of a smooth tongue, 
Floating Tom,” exclaimed Hurry, grat- 
ing his teeth in pure resentment—‘‘ this 
comes of a smooth tongue and a silly 
girl’s inclinations—and you had best look 
into the matter? You and I were both 
prisoners ’’—Hurry could recall that cir- 
cumstance now—‘‘ you and I were both 
prisoners, and yet Judith never stirred an 
inch to do us anysarvice! She is be- 
witched with this lank-looking Deerslayer, 
and he, and she, and you, and all of us, 
had best look to it. I am not a man to 
put up with such a wrong quietly, and do 
say, all the parties had best look to it! 
Let’s up kedge, old fellow, and move 
nearer to this point and see how matters 
are getting on.”’ 

Hutter had no objection to this move- 
ment, and the ark was got underway in 
the usual manner, care being taken to 
make no noise. The wind was passing 
northward, and the sail soon swept the 
scow so far up the lake as to render the 
dark outlines of the trees that clothed the 
point dimly visible. Floating Tom steered, 
and he sailed along as near the land as 
the depth of the water and the overhang- 
ing brances would allow. It was impos- 
sible to distinguish anything that stood 
within the shadows of the shore; but the 
forms of the sail and of the hut were 
discerned by the young sentinel on the 
beach who has been already mentioned. 
In the moment of sudden surprise a deep 
Indian exclamation escaped him. In the 
spirit of recklessness and ferocity that 
formed the essence of Hurry’s character, 
this man dropped his rifle and fired. The 
ball was sped by accident, or by that 
overruling Providence which decides the 
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fate of all, and the girl fell. Then fol- 
lowed the scene with the torches which 
has just been described. 

At the precise moment when Hurry 
committed this act of unthinking cruelty, 
the canoe of Judith was within a hundred 
feet of the spot from which the ark had so 
lately moved. Her own course has been 
described, and it has now become our of- 
fice to follow that of her father and his 
companions. The shriek announced the 
effect of the random shot of March, and 
it also proclaimed that the victim was a 
woman. Hurry himself was startled at 
these unlooked-for consequences, and for 
a moment he was sorely disturbed by con- 
flicting sensations. At first he laughed, 
in reckless and rude-minded exultation ; 
and then conscience, that monitor planted 
in our breasts by God, and which receives 
its more general growth from the train- 
ing bestowed in the tillage of childhood, 
shot a pang to his heart. For a minute 
the mind of this creature, equally of civ- 
ilization and barbarism, was a sort of 
chaos as to feeling, not knowing what to 
think of its own act; and then the ob- 
stinacy and pride of one of his habits 
interposed to assert their usual ascend- 
ency. He struck the butt of his rifle on 
the bottom of the scow with a species of 
defiance, and began to whistle a low air 
with an affectation of indifference. All 
this time the ark was in motion, and it 
was already opening the bay above the 
point, and was consequently quitting the 
land. 

Hurry’s companions did not view his 
conduct with the same indulgence as that 
with which he appeared disposed to re- 
gard it himself. Hutter growled out his 
dissatisfaction, for the act led to no ad- 
vantage, while it threatened to render 
the warfare more vindictive than ever ; 
and none censure motiveless departures 
from the right more severely than the 
mercenary and unprincipled. Still he 
commanded himself, the captivity of 
Deerslayer rendering the arm of the of- 
fender of double consequence to him at 
that moment. Chingachgook arose, and 
for a single instant the ancient animosity 
of tribes was forgotten in a feeling of 
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color; but he recollected himself in sea- 
son to prevent any of the fierce conse- 
quences that for a passing moment he 
certainly meditated. Not so with Hist. 
Rushing through the hut, or cabin, the 
girl stood at the side of Hurry almost as 
soon as his rifle touched the bottom of the 
scow; and with a fearlessness that did 
credit to her heart, she poured out her 
reproaches with the generous warmth of 
a woman. 

“What for you shoot?” she said. 
‘«“What Huron gal do, dat you kill him ? 
What you t’ink Manitou say? What you 
t’ink Manitou feel 2 What Iroquois do ? 
No get honor—no get camp—no get pris- 
oner—no get battle—no get scalp—no get 
not’ing at all. Blood come after blood ! 
How you feel your wife killed? Who pity 
you when tear come for moder or sister? 
You big as great pine—Huron gal little 
slender birch—why you fall on her and 
crush her? You t’ink Huron forget it? 
No; red-skin never forget. Never for- 
get friend; never forget enemy. Red 
man Manitou in dat. Why you _ so 
wicked, great pale-face ? ”’ 

Hurry had never been so daunted as by 
this close and warm attack of the Indian 
girl. It is true that she had a powerful 
ally in his conscience ; and while she spoke 
earnestly, it was in tones so feminine as to 
deprive him of any pretext for unmanly 
anger. The softness of her voice added 
to the weight of her remonstrance by lend- 
ing to the latter an air of purity and truth. 
Like most vulgar-minded men, he had only 
regarded the Indians through the medium 
of their coarser and fiercer characteristics. 
It had never struck him that the affections 
are human; that even high principles— 
modified by habits and prejudices, but not 
the less elevated within their circle—can 
exist in the savage state; and that the 
warrior who is most ruthless in the field 
can submit to the softest and gentlest in- 
fluences in the moments of domestic quiet. 
In a word, it was the habit of his mind to 
regard all Indians as being only a slight 
degree removed from. the wild beasts that 
roamed the woods, and to feel disposed to 
treat them accordingly whenever interest 
or caprice supplied a motive or an impulse. 
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Still, though daunted by these reproaches, 
the handsome barbarian could hardly be 
said to be penitent. He was too much re- 
buked by conscience to suffer an outbreak 
of temper to escape him; and perhaps he 
felt that he had already committed an act 
that might justly bring his manhood in 
question. Instead of resenting or answer- 
ing the simple but natural appeal of Hist, 
he walked away like one who disdained 
entering into a controversy with a woman. 
In the meanwhile the ark swept on- 
ward, and by the time the scene with the 
torches was enacting beneath the trees, it 
had reached the open lake; Floating Tom 
causing it to sheer further from the land 
with a sort of instinctive dread of retalia- 
tion. An hour now passed in gloomy si- 
lence, no one appearing disposed to break 
it. Hist had retired to her pallet, and 
Chingachgook lay sleeping in the forward 
part of the scow. Hutter and Hurry 
alone remained awake, the former at the 
steering-oar, while the latter brooded over 
his own conduct with the stubbornness of 
one little given to a confession of his errors 
and the secret goadings of the worm that 
never dies. This was aft the moment 
when Judith and Hetty reached the cen- 
ter of the lake, and had lain down to en- 
deavor to sleep in their drifting canoe. 
The night was calm, though much ob- 
secured by clouds. The season was not 
one of storms, and those which did occur 
in the month of June on that embedded 
water, though frequently violent, were 
always of short continuance. Neverthe- 
less, there was the usual current of heavy, 
damp night air, which, passing over the 
summits of the trees, scarcely appeared 
to descend so low as the surface of the 
glassy lake, but kept moving a short dis- 
tance above it, saturated with the humid- 
ity that constantly arose from the woods, 
and apparently never proceeding far in 
any one direction. The currents were in- 
fluenced by the formation of the hills, as 
a matter of course—a circumstance that 
rendered even fresh breezes baffling, and 
which reduced the feebler efforts of the 
night air to be a sort of capricious and 
fickle sighings of the woods. Several 
times the head of the ark pointed east, 


and once it actually turned toward the 
south again; but, on the whole, it worked 
its way north, Hutter making always a 
fair wind, if wind it could be called, his 
principal motive appearing to be a wish to 
keep in motion in order to defeat any 
treacherous design of his enemies. He 
now felt some little concern about his 
daughters, and perhaps as much about 
the canoe; but, on the whole, this uncer- 
tainty did not much disturb him, as he 
had the reliance already mentioned on the 
intelligence of Judith. 

It was the season of the shortest nights, 
and it was not long before the deep ob- 
scurity which precedes the day began to 
yield to the returning light. If any earth- 
ly scene could be presented to the senses 
of man that might soothe his passions 
and temper his ferocity, it was that 
which grew upon the eyes of Hutter 
and Hurry as the hours advanced, chang- 
ing night to morning. There were the 
usual soft tints of the sky in which 
neither the gloom of darkness nor the 
brilliancy of the sun prevails, and un- 
der which objects appear more un- 
earthly, and, we might add, holy, than 
at any other portion of the twenty-four 
hours. The beautiful and soothing calm 
of even-tide has been extolled by a thou- 
sand poets, and yet it does not bring with 
it the far-reaching and sublime thoughts 
of the half-hour that precedes the rising of 
a summer’s sun. In the one case the 
panorama is gradually hid from the sight. 
while in the other its objects start out 
from the unfolding picture, first dim anc 
misty, then marked in, in solemn back- 
ground ; next seen in the witchery of ar 
mncreasing, a thing as different as possible 
from the decreasing, twilight, and finally 
mellow, distinct and luminous as the rays 
of the great center of light diffuse them- 
selves in the atmosphere. The hymns of 
birds, too, have no novel counterpart in 
the retreat to the roost or the flight to the 
nest ; and these invariably accompany the 
advent of the day until the appearance of 
the sun itself 

“‘ Bathes in deep joy the land and sea.” 

All this, however, Hutter and Hurry 

witnessed without experiencing any of that 
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calm delight which the spectacle is wont 
to bring when the thoughts are just and 
the aspirations pure. They not only wit- 
nessed it, but they witnessed it under 
ercumstances that had a tendency to 
increase its power and to heighten its 
charms. Only one solitary object became 
visible in the returning light, that had 
received its form or uses from human taste 
or human desires, which as often deform 
as beautify a landscape. This was the 
castle; all the rest being native, and 
fresh from the hand of God. That singu- 
lar residence, too, was in keeping with 
the natural objects of the view, starting 
out from the gloom, quaint, picturesque, 
and ornamental. Nevertheless, the whole 
was lost on the observers, who knew no 
feeling of poetry, had lost their sense of 
natural devotion in lives of obdurate 
and narrow selfishness, and had _ little 
other sympathy with nature than that 
which originated with her lowest wants. 

As soon as the light was sufficiently 
strong to allow of a distinct view of the 
lake, and more particularly of its shores, 
Hutter turned the head of the ark directly 
toward the castle, with the avowed inten- 
tion of taking possession for the day at 
least, as the place most favorable for meet- 
ing his daughters and for carrying on his 
operations against the Indians. By this 
time Chingachgook was up, and Hist was 
heard stirring among the furniture of the 
kitchen. The place for which they steered 
was distant only a mile, and the air was 
sufficiently favorable to permit it to be 
neared by means of the sail. At this 
moment, too, to render the appearances 
generally auspicious, the canoe of Judith 
was seen floating northward in the broad- 
est part of the lake, having actually 
passed the scow in the darkness, in obedi- 
ence to no other power than that of the 
elements. Hutter got his glass and took 
a long and anxious survey to ascertain 
if his daughters were in the light craft 
or not; and a slight exclamation like 
that of joy escaped him as he caught a 
glimpse of what he rightly conceived to 
be a part of Judith’s dress above the 
top of the canoe. At the next instant the 
girl arose and was seen gazing about her, 


like one assuring herself of her situation. 
A minute later Hetty was seen on her 
knees, in the other end of the canoe, re- 
peating the prayers that had been taught 
her in childhood by a misguided but re-- 
pentant mother. As Hutter laid down the 
glass, still drawn to its focus, the Ser- 
pent raised it to his eye and turned it 
toward the canoe. It was the first time 
he had ever used such an instrument, and 
Hist understood by his ‘‘ Hugh!”’ the ex- 
pression of his face, and his entire mien, 
that something wonderful had excited his 
admiration. It is well known that the 
American Indians, more particularly those 
of superior character and stations, singu- 
larly maintain their self-possession and 
stoicism in the midst of the flood of mar- 
vels that present themselves in their oc- 
casional visits to the abodes of civilization ; 
and Chingachgook had imbibed enough of 
this impassibility to suppress any very un- 
dignified manifestations of surprise. With 
Hist, however, no such law was binding, 
and when her lover managed to bring the 
glass in a line with the canoe, and her eye 
was applied to the smaller end, the girl 
started back in alarm; then she clapped 
her hands with delight, and a laugh, the 
usual attendant of untutored admiration, 
followed. A few minutes sufficed to enable 
this quick-witted girl to manage the in- 
strument for herself, and she directed it 
at every prominent object that struck her 
fancy. Finding a rest in one of the win- 
dows, she and the Delaware first surveyed 
the lake, then the shores, the hills, and 
finally the castle attracted their atten- 
tion. After a long, steady gaze at the 
latter, Hist took away her eye, and spoke 
to her lover in a low, earnest manner. 
Chingachgook immediately placed his eye 
to the glass, and his look even exceeded 
that of his betrothed in length and in- 
tensity. Again they spoke together confi- 
dentially, appearing to compare opinions, 
after which the glass was laid aside, and 
the young warrior quitted the cabin to 
join Hutter and Hurry. 

The ark was slowly but steadily advanc- 
ing, and the castle was materially within 
half a mile, when Chingachgook joined 
the two white men in the stern of the 
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scow. His manner was calm, but it was 
evident to the others, who were familiar 

with the habits of the Indians, that he had 
something to communicate. Hurry was 
generally prompt to speak, and, according 
to custom, he took the lead on this occa- 
sion. 

“‘Out with it, red-skin,’’ he cried, in his 
usual rough manner. ‘‘Have you dis- 
covered a chipmunk in a tree, or is there a 
salmon-trout swimming under the bottom 
of the scow? You find what a pale-face 
can do in the way of eyes, now, Sarpent, 
and mustn’t wonder that they can see the 
land of the Indians from afar off.’’ 

“No good to go to castle,’’ put in Chin- 
gachgook with emphasis, the moment the 
other gave him an opportunity of speaking. 
“‘ Huron there.”’ 

«The devil he is! If this should turn 
out to be true, Floating Tom, a pretty 
trap were we about to pull down on our 
heads! Huron there! well, this may be 
so; but no signs can I see of anything 
near or about.the old hut but logs, .water 
and bark—’bating two or three windows 
and one door.”? _ 

Hutter called for the glass and took a 
careful survey of the spot before he ven- 
tured an opinion at all ; then he somewhat 
cavalierly expressed his dissent from that 
given by the Indian. 

« You’ve got this glass wrong end fore- 
most, Delaware,’’ continued Hurry ; 
“‘neither the old man nor I can see any 
trail in the lake.”’ 

“No trail—water make no trail,’’ said 
Hist, eagerly. ‘Stop boat—no go too 
near—Huron there !”’ 

« Ay, that’s it! Stick to the same tale 
and more people will believe you. I hope, 
Sarpent, you and your gal will agree in 
telling the same story arter marriage as 
wellas youdonow. Huron there—where- 
abouts is he to be seen—in the padlock, or 
the chains, or the logs? There isn’t a jail 
in the colony that has a more lock-up look 
about it than old Tom’s chiente; and I 
know something about jails from exper’- 
ence.”” 

‘““No see moccasin?’ said Hist, im- 
patiently ; ‘‘“why no look and see him ?”’ 

«“‘Give me the glass, Harry,’ inter- 
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rupted Hutter, “and lower the sail. It 
is seldom that an Indian woman meddles, 
and when she does there is generally a 
cause for it. There 7s, truly, a moccasin 
floating against one of the piles; and it 
may or may not be a sign that the castle 
hasn’t escaped visitors in our absence. 
Moccasins are no rarities, however, for I 
wear ’em myself, and Deerslayer wears 
’em, and you wear ’em, March; and for 
that matter, so does Hetty, quite as often 
as she does shoes ; though I never yet saw 
Judith trust her pretty footin a moccasin.”’ 

Hurry had lowered the sail, and by this 
time the ark was within two hundred 
yards of the castle, setting in nearer and 
nearer each moment, but at a rate too 
slow to excite any uneasiness. Each now 
took the glass in turn, and the castle and 
everything near it was subjected to a 
scrutiny still more rigid than ever. There 
the moccasin lay, beyond a question, float- 
ing so lightly and preserving its form so 
well that it was scarcely wet. It had 
caught by a piece of the rough bark of 
one of the piles on the exterior of the 
water-palisade that formed the dock al- 
ready mentioned, which circumstance alone 
prevented it from drifting away before the 
air. There were many modes, however, 
of accounting for the presence of the 
moccasin without supposing it to have 
been dropped by an enemy. It might 
have fallen from the platform even while 
Hutter was in possession of the place, and 
drifted to the spot where it was now seen, 
remaining unnoticed until detected by the 
acute vision of Hist. It might have 
drifted from a distance, up or down the 
lake, and accidentally become attached to 
the pile or palisade. It might have been 
thrown from a window and alighted in 
that particular place; or it might cer- 
tainly have fallen from a scout or an 
assailant during the past night, who was 
obliged to abandon it to the lake in the 
deep obscurity which then prevailed. 

All these conjectures passed from Hut- 
ter to Hurry, the former appearing disposed 
to regard the omen as a little sinister, 
while the latter treated it with his usual 
reckless disdain. As for the Indian, he 
was of opinion that the moccasin should 
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be viewed as one would regard a trail in 
the woods which might or might not 
equally prove to be threatening. Hist, 
however, had something available to pro- 
pose. She declared her readiness to take 


a canoe to proceed to the palisade and 4 


bring away the moccasin, when its orna- 
ments would show whether it came from 
the Canadas or not. Both the white men 
were disposed to accept this offer ; but the 
Delaware interfered to prevent the risk. 
Tf such a service was to be undertaken, it 
pest became a warrior to expose himself 
in its execution; and he gave his refusal 
to let his betrothed proceed, much in the 
quiet but brief manner in which an Indian 
husband issues his commands. 

“‘ Well, then, Delaware, go yourself if 
you’re so tender of your squaw,”’ put in 
the unceremonious Hurry. ‘‘ That moc- 
casin must be had, or Floating Tom will 
keep off here at arm’s length till the 
hearth cools in his cabin. It’s but a little 
deer-skin after all, and cut this-a-way or 
that-a-way, it’s not a skear-crow to 
frighten true hunters from their game. 
What say you, Sarpent, shall you or I 
canoe it ?”’ 

“Let red man go. Better eyes than 
pale-face—know Huron trick better, too.” 

«That Pll gamsay to the hour of my 
death! A white man’s eyes, and a white 
man’s nose, and for that matter his sight 
and ears, are all better than an Injin’s 
when fairly tried. Time and ag’in have I 
put that to the proof, and what is proved 
is sartin. Still I suppose the poorest 
vagabond going, whether Delaware or 
Huron, can find his way to yonder hut and 
back ag’in; and so, Sarpent, use your 
paddle and welcome.”’ 

Chingachgook was already in the canoe, 
and he dipped the implement the other 
named into the water, just as Hurry’s 
limber tongue ceased. Wah-ta !-Wah saw 
the departure of her warrior on this occa- 
sion with the submissive silence of an 
Indian girl, but with most of the mis- 
givings and apprehensions of her sex. 
Throughout the whole of the past night, 
and down to the moment when they used 
the glass together in the hut, Chingach- 
gook had manifested as much manly 
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tenderness toward his betrothed as one of 
the most refined sentiments could have 
shown under similar circumstances; but 
now every sign of weakness was lost in an 
appearance of sternresolution. Although 
Hist timidly endeavored to catch his eye, 
as the canoe left the side of the ark, the 
pride of a warrior would not permit him 
to meet her fond and anxious looks. The 
canoe departed, and not a wandering 
glance rewarded her solicitude. 

Nor were the Delaware’s care and 
gravity misplaced, under the impressions 
with which he proceeded on this enter- 
prise. If the enemy had really gained 
possession of the building, he was obliged 
to put himself under the very muzzles of 
their rifles, as it were, and this, too, with- 
out the protection of any of that cover 
which forms so essential an ally in Indian 
warfare. It is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive of a service more dangerous, and 
had the Serpent been fortified by the ex- 
perience of ten more years, or had his 
friend. the Deerslayer been present, it 
never would have been attempted; the 
advantages in no degree compensating for 
the risk. But the pride of an Indian chief 
was acted on by the rivalry of color; and 
it is not unlikely that the presence of the 
very creature from whom his ideas of 
manhood prevented his receiving a single 
glance, overflowing as he was with the 
love she so well merited, had no small in- 
fluence on his determination. 

Chingachgook paddled steadily toward 
the palisades, keeping his eye on the dif- 
ferent loops of the building. Each instant 
he expected to see the muzzle of a rifle 
protruded, or to hear its sharp crack, but 
he succeeded in reaching the piles in 
safety. Here he was, in a measure, pro- 
tected, having the heads of the palisades 
between him and the hut ; and the chances 
of any attempt on his life, while thus cov- 
ered, were greatly diminished. Thecanoe . 
had reached the piles with its head inclined 
northward, and at ashort distance from 
the moccasin. Instead of turning to pick 
up the latter, the Delaware slowly made 
the circuit of the whole building, delib- 
erately examining every object that should 
betray the presence of enemies, or the 
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commission of violence. Not a single sign 
could be discovered, however, to confirm 
the suspicions that had been awakened. 
The stillness of desertion pervaded the 
building ; not a fastening was displaced ; 
not a window had been broken. The door 
looked as secure as at the hour when it 
was closed by Hutter, and even the gate 
of the dock had all the customary fasten- 
ings. In short, the most wary and 
jealous eye could detect no other evidence 
of the visit of enemies than that which 
was connected with the appearance of the 
floating moccasin. 

The Delaware was now greatly at a loss 
how to proceed. At one moment, as he 
came round in front of the castle, he was 
on the point of stepping upon the plat- 
form, and applying his eye to one of the 
loops, with a view of taking a direct per- 
sonal inspection of the state of things 
within ; but he hesitated. Though of lit- 
tle experience in such matters himself, he 
had heard so much of Indian artifices 
through traditions, had listened with such 
breathless interest to the narration of the 
escapes of the elder warriors, and, in 
short, was so well schooled in the theory 
of his calling, that it was almost as im- 
possible for him to make any gross blun- 
der on such an occasion as it was for a 
well-grounded scholar, who had com- 
menced correctly, to fail in solving his 
problem in mathematics. Relinquishing 
the momentary intention to land, the 
chief slowly pursued his course round the 
palisades. As he approached the moc- 
casin, having now nearly completed the 
circuit of the building, he threw the omi- 
nous article into the canoe by a dexterous 
and almost imperceptible movement of his 
paddle. He was now ready to depart; 
but retreat was even more dangerous than 
the approach, as the eye could no longer 
be riveted on the loops. If there was 
really any one in the castle, the motive of 
the Delaware in reconnoitering must be 
understood ; and it was the wisest way, 
however perilous it might be, to retire 
with an air of confidence, as if all distrust 
were terminated by the examination. 
Such, accordingly, was the course adopted 
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away, taking the direction of the ark, 
suffering no nervous impulse to quicken 
the motions of his arms, or to induce him 
to turn even a furtive glance behind 
him. 

No tender wife, reared in the refine- 
ments of the highest civilization, ever met 
a husband on his return from the field 
with more of sensibility in her counte- 
nance than Hist discovered, as she saw the 
Great Serpent of the Delawares step, un- 
harmed, into the ark. Still she repressed 
her emotions, though the joy that sparkled 
in her dark eyes, and the smile that lighted 
her pretty mouth, spoke a language that 
her betrothed could understand. 

“Well, Sarpent,”’ cried Hurry, always 
the first to speak, ‘“‘what news from the 
Muskrats? Did they show their teeth as 
you surrounded their dwelling ?” 

‘‘T no like him,”’ sententiously returned 
the Delaware. ‘Too still. So still, can 
see silence !’’ 

“That’s downright Injin—as if any- 
thing could make less noise than nothing ! 
If you’ve no better reason than this to 
give, old Tom had better hoist his sail, 
and go and get his breakfast under his 
own roof. What has become of the moc- 
casin ? ”’ 

** Here,’’ returned Chingachgook, hold- 
ing up his prize for the general inspection. 

The moccasin was examined, and Hist 
confidently pronounced it to be Huron, by 
the manner in which the porcupine’s quills 
were arranged on its front. Hutter, and 
the Delaware, too, were decidedly of the 
same opinion. Admitting all this, how- 
ever, it did not necessarily follow that its 
owners were in the castle. The moccasin 
might have drifted from a distance, or it 
might have fallen from the foot of some 
scout, who had quitted the place when his 
errand was accomplished. In short, it 
explained nothing, while it awakened so 
much distrust. 

Under the circumstances, Hutter and 
Hurry were not men to be long deterred 
from proceeding, by proofs as slight as 
that of the moccasin. They hoisted the 
sail again, and the ark was soon in 
motion, heading toward the castle. The 


by the Indian, who paddled deliberately | wind, or air, continued light, and the 


——— 
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movement was sufficiently slow to allow 
of a deliberate survey of the building as 
the scow approached. 

The same death-like silence reigned, 
and it was difficult to fancy that any- 
thing possessing animal life could be in 
or around the place. Unlike the Serpent, 
whose imagination had acted through 
his traditions until] he was ready to per- 
ceive an artificial in a natural stillness, 
the others saw nothing to apprehend in 
a tranquillity that, in truth, merely 
denoted the repose of inanimate objects. 
The accessories of the scene, too, were 
soothing and calm, rather than exciting. 
The day had not yet advanced so far as 
to bring the sun above the horizon, but 
the heavens, the atmosphere, and the 
woods and lake were ali seen under that 
softened light which immediately precedes 
his appearance, and which, perhaps, is the 
most witching period ‘of the four-and- 
twenty hours. It is the moment when 
everything is distinct, even the atmos- 
phere seeming to possess a liquid lucidity, 
the hues appearing gray and softened, 
with the outlines of objects diffused, and 
the perspective just as moral truths, that 
are presented in their simplicity without 
the meretricious aids of ornament or 
glitter. In aword, it is the moment when 
the senses seem to recover their powers jn 
the simplest and most accurate forms, like 
the mind emerging from the obscurity of 
doubts into the tranquillity and peace of 
demonstration. Most of the influence that 
such a scene is apt to produce on those 
who are properly constituted in a moral 
sense, was lost on Hutter and Hurry ; but 
both the Delawares, though too much ac- 
customed to witness the loveliness of 
morning-tide to stop to analyze their feel- 
ings, were equally sensible of the beauties 
of the hour, though it was probably in a 
way unknown to themselves. It disposed 
the young warrior to peace; and never 
had he felt less longings for the glory of 
the combat than when he joined Hist in 
the cabin, the instant the scow rubbed 
against the side of the platform. From 
the indulgence of such gentle emotions, 
however, he was aroused by a rude sum- 
mons from Hurry, who called on him to 


come forth and help take in the sail and 
to secure the ark. 

Chingachgook obeyed ; and by the time 
he had reached the head of the scow, Hur- 
ry was on the platform stamping his feet, 
like one glad to touch what, by compari- 
son, might be called terra firma, and pro- 
claiming his indifference to the whole 
Huron tribe, in his customary noisy, dog- 
matical manner. Hutter had hauled a 
canoe up to the head of the scow, and was 
already about to undo the fastenings of 
the gate, in order to enter within the 
dock. March had no other motive in land- 
ing than a senseless bravado, and, having 
shaken the door in a manner to put its 
solidity to the proof, he joined Hutter in 
the canoe, and began to aid him in open- 
ing the gate. The reader will remember 
that this mode of entrance was rendered 
necessary by the manner in which the 
owner of this singular residence habitually 
secured it whenever it was left empty ; 
more particularly at moments when dan- 
ger was apprehended. Hutter had placed 
a line in the Delaware’s hand, on entering 
the canoe, intimating that the other was 
to fasten the ark to the platform and to 
lower the sail. Instead of following these 
directions, however, Chingachgook left the 
sail standing, and throwing the bight of 
the rope over the head of a pile, he per- 
mitted the ark to drift round until it lay 
against the defenses in a position where it 
could be entered only by means of a boat, 
or by passing along the summits of the 
palisades ; the latter being an exploit that 
required some command of the feet, and 
which was not to be attempted in the face 
of a resolute enemy. 

In consequence of this change in the 
position of the scow, which was effected 
before Hutter had succeeded in opening 
the gate of his dock, the ark and the cas- 
tle lay, as sailors would express it, yard- 
arm and yard-arm, kept asunder some 
ten or twelve feet by means of the piles. 
As the scow pressed close against the 
latter, their tops formed a_ species of 
breastwork that rose to the height of a 
man’s head, covering in a certain degree 
the parts of the scow that was not pro- 
tected by the cabin. The Delaware sur- 
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veyed this arrangement with great 
satisfaction, and, as the canoe of Hutter 
passed through the gate into the dock, he 
thought that he might defend his position 
against any garrison in the castle, for a 
sufficient time, could he but have had the 
helping arm of his friend, Deerslayer. As 
it was, he felt comparatively secure, and 
no longer suffered the keen apprehensions 


_ he had experienced in behalf of Hist. 


A single shove sent the canoe from the 
gate to the trap beneath the castle. Here 
Hutter found all fast, neither padlock, nor 


‘chain, nor bar, having been molested. 


The key was produced, the locks removed, 
the chain loosened, and the trap pushed 
upward. Harry now thrust his head in 
at the opening; the arms followed, and 
the colossal legs rose without any ap- 
parent effort. At the next instant, his 
heavy foot was heard stamping in the 
passage above; that which separated the 
chambers of the father and daughters, 
and in which the trap opened. He then 
gave a Shout of triumph. 

““Come on, old Tom,’’ the reckless 
woodsman called out from within the 
building ; ‘‘ here’s your tenement, safe and 
sound; ay, and as empty as a nut that 
has passed half an hour in the paws of a 
squirrel. The Delaware brags of being 
able to see silence; let him come here, and 
he may feel it in the bargain.” 

«‘ Any silence where you are, Hurry 
Harry,” returned Hutter, thrusting his 
head in at the hole, as he uttered the last 
word, which instantly caused his voice to 
sound smothered to those without—‘‘ any 
silence where you are ought to be both 
seen and felt, for it’s unlike any other 
silence.”’ 

*““OCome, come, old fellow! hoist your- 


- self up, and we’ll open door and windows 


and let in the fresh air to brighten up 
matters. Few words, in troublesome 
times, make men the best fri’nds. Your 
darter Judith is what I call a misbehaving 
young woman, and the hold of the whole 
family on me is so much weakened by her 
late conduct, that it wouldn’t take a speech 
as long as the ten commandments to send 
me off to the river, leaving you and your 
traps, your ark and your children, your 
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man-servants. and your maid-servants, 
your oxen and your asses, to fight this bat- 
tle with the Iroquois by yourselves. Open 
that window, Floating Tom, and I’ll blun- 
der through and do the same job to the 
front door.’’ 

A moment of silence succeeded, and a 
noise like that produced by the fall of a 
heavy body followed. A deep execration 
from Hurry succeeded, and then the whole 
interior of the building seemed alive. The 
noises that now so suddenly, and we may 
add so unexpectedly even to the Delaware, 
broke the stillness within, could not be 
mistaken. They resembled those that 
would be produced by a struggle between 
tigers ina cage. Once or twice the Indian 
yell was given, but it seemed smothered, 
and as if it proceeded from exhausted or 
compressed throats; and, in a single in- 
stance, a deep and another shockingly 
revolting execration came from the throat 
of Hurry. It appeared as if bodies were 
constantly thrown upon the floor with vio- 
lence, as often rising to renew the struggle. 
Chingachgook felt greatly at a loss what 
to do. He had all the arms in the ark, 
Hutter and Hurry having proceeded with- 
out their rifles; but there was no means 
of using them, or of passing them to the 
hands of their owners. The combatants 
were literally caged, rendering it almost 
as impossible, under the circumstances, to 
get out as to get into the building. Then 
there was Hist to embarrass his move- 
ments, and to cripple his efforts. With a 
view to relieve himself from this disad- 
vantage, he told the girl to take the 
remaining canoe and to join Hutter’s 
daughters, who were incautiously but 
deliberately approaching, in order to save 
herself and to warn the others of their 
danger. But the girl positively and firmly 
refused to comply. At that moment, no 
human power, short of an exercise of 
superior physical force, could have induced 
her to quit the ark. The exigency of the 
moment did not admit of delay, and the 
Delaware, seeing no possibility of serving 
his friends, cut the line, and by a strong 
shove forced the scow some twenty feet 
clear of the piles. Here he took the 
Sweeps and succeeded in getting a short 
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distance to windward, if any direction 
could be thus termed in so light an air, 
but neither the time, nor his skill at the 
oars, allowed the distance to be great. 
When he ceased rowing the ark might 


have been a hundred yards from the plat-. 


form, and half that distance to the south- 
ward of it, the sail being lowered. Judith 
and Hetty had now discovered that some- 
thing was wrong, and were stationary a 
thousand feet farther north. 

All this while the furious struggle con- 
tinued within the house. In scenes like 
these, events thicken in less time than 
they can be related. From the moment 
when the first fall was heard within the 
building, to that when the Delaware ceased 
his awkward attempts to row, it might 
have been three or four minutes, but it 
had evidently served to weaken the com- 
batants. The oaths and execrations of 
Hurry were no longer heard, and even the 


struggles had lost some of their force and | 


fury; nevertheless, they still continued 
with unabated perseverance. At this in- 
stant the door fiew open and the fight was 
transferred to the platform, the light, and 
the open air. 

A Huron had undone the fastenings of 
the door, and three or four of his tribe 
rushed after him upon the narrow space, 
as if glad to escape from some terrible 
scene within. The body of another fol- 
lowed, pitched headlong through the door, 
with terrific violence. Then March ap- 
peared raging like a lion at bay, and for 
an instant freed from his numerous 
enemies. Hutter was already a captive 
and bound. There was now a pause in the 
struggle, which resembled a lull in the 
tempest. The necessity of breathing was 
common to all, and the combatants stood 
watching each other, like mastiffs that 
have been driven from their holds, and 
are waiting for a favorable opportunity of 
renewing them. We shall profit by this 
pause to relate the manner in which the 
Indians had obtained possession of the 
castle; and this the more willingly, be- 
cause it may be necessary to explain to the 
reader why a conflict which had been so 
close and fierce should have also been so 
comparatively bloodless. 
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Rivenoak and his compaion, particularly 
the latter, who appeared to be a subor- 
dinate and occupied solely with his raft, 
had made the closest observations in their 
visits to the castle; even the boy had 
brought away minute and valuable in- 
formation. By these means the Hurons 
obtained a general idea of the manner in 
which the place was constructed and se- 
cured, as well as of details that enabled 
them to act intelligently in the dark. Not- 
withstanding the care that Hutter had 
taken to drop the ark on the east side 
of the building, when he was in the act of 
transferring the furniture from the former 
to the latter, he had been watched in a 
way to render the precaution useless. 
Scouts were on the lookout on the eastern 
as well as on the western shore of the lake, 
and the whole proceeding had been noted. 
As soon as it was dark, rafts like that 
already described approached from both 
shores to reconnoiter, and the ark had 
passed within fifty feet of one of them, 
without its being discovered ; the men it 
held lying at their length on the logs, so 
as to blend themselves and their slow- 
moving machine with the water. When 
these two sets of adventurers drew near 
the castle, they encountered each other, 
and after communicating their respective 
observations, they unhesitatingly ap- 
proached the building. As had been 
expected, it was found empty. The 
rafts were immediately sent for re-enforce- 
ment to the shore, and two of the savages 
remained to profit by their situation. 
These men succeeded in getting on the 
roof, and, by removing some of the bark, 
in entering what might be termed the 
garret. Here they were found by their 
companions. Hatchets now opened a hole 
through the square logs of the upper 
floor, through which no less than eight of 
the most athletic of the Indians dropped 
into the room beneath. Here they were 
left, well supplied with arms and provis- 
ions, either to stand a siege, or to make 
a sortie, as‘the case might require. The 
night was passed in sleep, as is usual 
with Indians in a state of inactivity. The 
returning day brought them a view of the 
approach of the ark, through the loops, 
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the only manner in which light and air 
were now admitted, the windows being 
closed most effectually with plank, rudely 
fashioned to fit. As soon as it was ascer- 
tained that the two white men were about 
to enter by the trap, the chief, who 
directed the proceedings of the Hurons, 
took his measures accordingly. He re- 
moved all the arms from his own people, 
even to the knives, in distrust of savage 
ferocity, when awakened by personal in- 
juries, and he hid them where they could 
_ not be found without a search. Ropes of 
bark were then prepared, and, taking their 
stations in the three different rooms, they 
all waited for the signal to fall upon their 
intended captives. As soon as the party 
had entered the building, men without re- 
“placed the bark of the roof, removed every 
sign of their visit with care, and then de- 
parted for the shore. It was one of these 
who had dropped his moccasin, which he 
had not been able to find again, in the 
dark. Had the death of the girl been 
known, it is probable nothing could have 
saved the lives of Hurry and Hutter ; but 
that event occurred after the ambush was 
laid, and at a distance of several miles 
from the encampment near the castle. 
Such were the means that had been em- 
ployed to produce the state of things we 
shall continue to describe. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


* Now ~ ‘«done that man can do, 
‘n vain! 
My love. , usative land, adieu, 
For I must cross the main ; 
My dear, 
For I must cross the main.” 
—ScorrisH BALLAD. 


In the last chapter we left the com- 
batants breathing in their narrow lists. 
Accustomed to the rude sports of wrest- 
ling and jumping, then so common in 
America, more especially on the frontiers, 
Hurry possessed an advantage, in addi- 
tion to his prodigious strength, that had 
rendered the struggle less unequal than it 
might otherwise appear to be. This alone 
had enabled him to hold out so long against 
so many enemies ; for the Indian is by no 


means remarkable for his skill or force in 
athletic exercises. As yet, no one had 
been seriously hurt, though several of the 
savages had received severe falls, and he, 
in particular, who had been thrown bodily 
upon the platform, might be said to be 
temporarily hors de combat. Some of 
the rest were limping ; and March himself 
had not entirely escaped from bruises, 
though want of breath was the principal 
loss that both sides wished to repair. 
Under circumstances like those in which 
the parties were placed, a truce, let it 
come from what cause it might, could 
not well be of long continuance. The 
arena was too confined, and the distrust 
of treachery too great, to admit of this. 
Contrary to what might be expected in his 
situation Hurry was the first person to 
recommence hostilities. Whether this 
proceeded from policy or an idea that he 
might gain some advantage by making a 
sudden and unexpected assault, or was the 
fruit of irritation and his undying hatred 
of an Indian, it is impossible to say. His 
onset was furious, however, and at first it 
carried all before it. He seized the near- 
est Huron by the waist, raised him entirely 
from the platform, and hurled him into the 
water as if he had been a child. In halfa 
minute two more were at his side, one of 
whom received a grave injury by falling 
on the friend who had just preceded him. 
But four enemies remained, and in a hand- 
to-hand conflict, in which no arms were 
used but those which Nature had fur- 
nished, Hurry believed himself fully able 
to cope with that number of red-skins. 
“Hurrah ! old Tom,”’ he shouted ; ‘‘ the 
rascals are taking to the lake, and I’ll 
soon have ’em all swimming!’’ As those 
words were uttered, a violent kick in the 
face sent back the injured Indian, who 
had caught at the edge of the platform 
and was endeavoring to raise himself to 
its level, helplessly and hopelessly into 
the water. When the affray was over, 
his dark body was seen, through the 
limpid element of the Glimmerglass, 
lying, with outstretched arms, extended 
on the bottom of the shoal on which the 
castle stood, clinging to the sands and 
weeds as if life were to be retained by this 
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frenzied grasp of death. A blow, sent 
into the pit of another’s stomach, doubled 
him up like a worm that had been trodden 
on; and but two able-bodied foes remained 
to be dealt with. One of these, however, 


was not only the largest and strongest of} 


the Hurons, but he was also the most 
experienced of the warriors present, and 
that one whose sinews were the best 
strung in fights and by marches on the 
war-path. This man fully appreciated 
the gigantic strength of his opponent, and 
had carefully husbanded his own. He 
was also equipped in the best manner for 
such a conflict, standing in nothing but 
his breech-cloth, the model of a naked and 
beautiful statue of agility and strength. 
To grasp him required additional dex- 
terity and unusual force. Still Hurry 
did not hesitate; but the kick, that had 
actually destroyed one fellow-creature, 
was no sooner given than he closed in 
with this formidable antagonist, endeay- 
oring to force him into the water also. 
The struggle that succeeded was truly 
frightful. So fierce did it immediately 
become, and so quick and changeful were 
the evolutions of the athlete, that the 
remaining savage had no chance for inter- 
fering had he possessed the desire ; but 
wonder and apprehension held him spell- 
bound. He was an inexperienced youth, 
and his blood curdled as he witnessed the 
fell strife of human passions, exhibited, 
too, in an unaccustomed form. 

Hurry first attempted to throw his an- 
tagonist. With this view he seized him 
by the throat and an arm, and tripped 
with the quickness and force of an Ameri- 
can borderer. The effect was frustrated 
by the agile movements of the Huron, 
who had clothes to grasp by, and whose 
feet avoided the attempt with a nimble- 
ness equal to that with which it was 
made. Then followed a sort of melée, if 
such a term can be applied to a struggle 
between two in which no efforts were dis- 
tinctly visible, the limbs and bodies of the 
combatants assuming so many attitudes 
and contortions as to defeat observation. 
This confused but fierce rally lasted less 


than a minute, however, when Hurry, 


furious at having his strength baffled by 
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the agility and nakedness of his foe, made 
a desperate effort, which sent the Huron 
from him, hurling his body violently 
against the logs of the hut. The concus- 
sion was so great aS momentarily to con- 
fuse the latter’s faculties. The pain, too, 
extorted a deep groan—an unusual con- 
cession to agony to escape a red man in 
the heat of battle. Still he rushed for- 
ward again to meet his enemy, conscious 
that his safety rested on this resolution. 
Hurry now seized the other by the waist, 
raised him bodily from the platform, and 
fell with his own great weight on the 
form beneath. This 2dditional shock so 
far stunned the sufferer that his gigantic 
white opponent now had him completely 
at his mercy. Passing his hands round 
the throat ef his victim, he compressed 
them with the strength of a vise, fairly 
doubling the head of the Huron over the 
edge of the platform, until the chin was 
uppermost, with the infernal strength he 
expended. An instant sufficed to show 
the consequences. The eyes of the suf- 
ferer seemed to start forward, his tongue 
protruded, and -his nostrils dilated nearly 
to splitting. At this instant a rope of 
bark, having an eye, was passed dexter- 
ously within the two arms of Hurry; the 
end threaded the eye, forming a noose, 
and his elbows were drawn together be- 
hind his back with a power that all his 
gigantic strength could not resist. Re- 
luctantly, even under such circumstances, 
did the exasperated borderer see his hands 
drawn from their deadly grasp, for all the 
evil passions were then in the ascendant. 
Almost at the same instant a similar fas- 
tening secured his ankles, and his body 
was rolled to the center of the platform 
as helpless and as cavalierly as if it were 
a log of wood. His rescued antagonist, 
however, did not rise, for, while he began 
again to breathe, his head still hung help- 
lessly over the edge of the logs, and it was 
thought at first that his neck was dislo- 
cated. He recovered gradually only, and 
it was hours before he could walk. Some 
fancied that neither his body nor his mind 
ever totally recovered from this near ap- 
proach to death. 

Hurry owed his defeat and capture te 
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the intensity with which he had concen- 
_ trated all his powers on his fallen foe. 
While thus occupied the two Indians he 
had hurled into the water mounted to the 
heads of the piles, along which they 
- passed and joined their companion on the 
platform. The latter had so far rallied 
his faculties as to have got the ropes, 
which were in readiness for use as the 
others appeared, and they were applied in 
_ the manner related as Hurry lay pressing 
the enemy down with his whole weight, 
intent only on the horrible office of strang- 
lng him. Thus were the tables turned in 
a single moment; he, who had been so 
near achieving a victory that would have 
been renowned for ages, by means of tra- 
dition, throughout all that region, lying 
helpless, bound and a captive. So fearful 
had been the efforts of the pale-face, and 
so prodigious the strength he exhibited, 
that even as he lay, tethered like a sheep 
before them, they regarded him with re- 
- spect and not without dread. The helpless 
_ body of their stoutest warrior was still 
stretched on the platform; and, as they 
cast their eyes toward the lake in quest of 
the comrade that had been hurled into it 
so unceremoniously, and of whom they 
had lost sight in the confusion of the fray, 
they perceived his lifeless form clinging to 
the grass on the bottom, as already 
described. These several circumstances 
contributed to render the victory of the 
Hurons almost as astounding to them- 
selves as a defeat. 

Chingachgook and his betrothed wit- 
nessed the whole of this struggle from the 
ark. When the three Hurons were about 
to pass the cords around the arms of the 
prostrate Hurry, the Delaware sought his 
rifle; but, before he could use it, the 
white man was bound, and the mischief 
was done. He. might still bring down an 
enemy, but to obtain the scalp was im- 
possible; and the young chief, who would 
so freely risk his own life to obtain such 
a trophy, hesitated about taking that 
of a foe without such an object in 
view. A glance at Hist, and the rec- 
ollection of what might follow, checked 
any transient wish for revenge. The 
reader has been told that Chingachgook 
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could scarcely be said to know how to 
manage the oars of the ark at all, how- 
ever expert he might be in the use of the 
paddle. Perhaps there is no manual labor 
at which men are so bungling and awk- 
ward, as in their first attempts to pull an 
oar, even the experienced mariner, or boat- 
man, breaking down in his efforts to figure 
with the celebrated rowlock of the gondo- 
lier. In short, it is temporarily an im- 
practicable thing for a new beginner to 
succeed with a single oar; but, in this 
case, it was necessary to handle two at 
the same time and those of great size. 
Sweeps, or large oars, however, are sooner 
rendered of use by the raw hand than are 
lighter implements, and this was the rea- 
son that the Delaware had succeeded in 
moving the ark as well as he did in a 
first trial. That trial, notwithstanding, 
sufficed to produce distrust, and he was 
fully aware of the critical situation in 
which Hist and himself were now placed, 
should the Hurons take to the canoe that 
was still lymg beneath the trap, and come 
against them. At one moment he thought 
of putting Hist into the canoe in his own 
possession, and of taking to the eastern 
mountain, in the hope of reaching the 
Delaware villages by direct flight. But 
many considerations suggested themselves 
to put a stop to this indiscreet step. It 
was almost certain that scouts watched 
the lake on both sides, and no canoe could 
possibly approach the shore without being 
seen from the hills. Then a trail could 
not be concealed from Indian eyes, and 
the strength of Hist was unequal to a 
flight sufficiently sustained to outstrip 
the pursuit of trained warriors. This 
was a part of America in which the In- 
dians did not know the use of horses, 
and everything would depend on the phy- 
sical energies of the fugitives. Last, but 
far from being least, were the thoughts 
connected with the situation of Deerslayer, 
a friend who was not to be deserted in his 
extremity. 

Hist, in some particulars, reasoned, and 
even felt, differently, though she arrived 
at the same conclusions. Her own danger 
disturbed her less than her concern for 
the two sisters, in whose behalf her wo- 
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manly sympathies were now strongly en- 
listed. The canoe of the girls by the time 
the struggle on the platform had ceased 
was within three hundred yards of the 
castle, and here Judith ceased paddling, 
the evidences of strife first becoming ap- 
parent to the eyes. She and Hetty were 
standing erect, anxiously endeavoring to 
ascertain what had occurred, but unable 
to satisfy their doubts, from the circum- 
stance that the building, in a great meas- 
ure, concealed the scene of action. 

The parties in the ark and in the canoe 
were indebted to the ferocity of Hurry’s 
attack for their momentary security. In 
an ordinary case, the girls would have 
been immediately captured; a measure 
easy of execution, now the savages had a 
canoe, were it not for the rude check the 
audacity of the Hurons had received in the 
recent struggle. It required some little 
time to recover from the effects of this 
violent scene; and this so much the more, 
because the principal man of the party, in 
the way of personal prowess, at least, had 
been so great a sufferer. Still it was of 
the last importance that Judith and her 
sister should seek immediate refuge in the 
ark, where the defenses offered a tempo- 
rary shelter at least; and the first step 
was to devise the means of inducing them 
todoso. Hist showed herself in the stern 
of the scow, and made many gestures and 
signs, in vain, in order to induce the girls 
to make a circuit to avoid the castle, and 
to approach the ark from the eastward. 
But these signs were distrusted or mis- 
understood. It was probable Judith was 
not yet sufficiently aware of the real 
state of things to put full confidence in 
either party. Instead of doing as desired, 
she rather kept more aloof; paddling 
slowly back to the north, or into the 
broadest part of the lake, where she could 
command the widest view, and had the 
fairest field for flight before her. At this 
instant the sun appeared above the pines 
of the eastern range of mountains, and a 
light, southerly breeze arose, as was usual 
enough at that season and hour. 

Chingachgook lost no time in hoisting 
the sail. Whatever might be in reserve 
for him, there could be no question that it 
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was every way desirable to get the ark at 
such a distance from the castle as to re- 
duce his enemies to the necessity of ap- 
proaching the former in the canoe, which 
the chances of war had so inopportunely, 
for his wishes and security, thrown into 
their hands. The appearance of the open- 
ing duck seemed first to arouse the Hu- 
rons from their apathy; and, by the time 
the head of the scow had fallen off before 
the wind, which it did, unfortunately, in 
the wrong direction, bringing it within 
a few yards of the platform, Hist found 
it necessary to warn her lover of the im- 
portance of covering his person against 
the rifles of his foes. This was a danger 
to be avoided under all circumstances, and 
so much the more, because the Delaware — 
found that Hist would not take to the 
cover herself so long as he remained ex- 
posed. Accordingly, Chingachgook aban- 
doned the scow to its own movements, 
forced Hist into the cabin, the doors of 
which he immediately secured and then he 
looked about him for the rifles. 

The situation of the parties was now so 
singular as to merit a particular descrip- 
tion. The ark was within sixty yards of 
the castle, a little to the southward, or to 
windward of it, with its sails full, and the 
steering-oar abandoned. The latter, for- 
tunately, was loose, so that it produced no 
great influence on the crab-like movements 
of the unwieldy craft. The sail being set, 
as sailors term it, flymg, or having no 
braces, the air forced the yard forward, 
though both sheets were fast. The effect 
was threefold on a boat with a bottom 
that was perfectly flat, and which drew 
merely some three or four inches of water. 
It pressed the head slowly round to lee- 
ward, it forced the whole fabric bodily in 
the same direction at the same time, and 
the water that unavoidably gathered 
under the lee gave the scow also a for- 
ward movement. All these changes were 
exceedingly slow, however, for the wind 
was not only light, but it was baffling, as 
usual, and twice or thrice the sail shook. 
Once it was absolutely taken aback. 

Had there been any keel to the ark, it 
would inevitably have run foul of the plat- 
form, bow on, when it is probable nothing 
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could have prevented the Hurons from 
carrying it, more particularly as the sail 
would have enabled them to approach 
under cover. As it was, the scow wore 
slowly round, barely clearing that part of 
the building. The piles projecting several 
feet, they were not cleared, but the head 
of the slow-moving craft caught between 
two of them by one of its square corners, 
and hung. At this moment the Delaware 
was vigilantly watching through a loop 
for qn opportunity to fire, while the 
Hurons kept within the building, similarly 
occupied. The exhausted warrior reclined 
against the hut, there having been no time 
to remove him, and Hurry lay, almost as 
helpless as a log, tethered like a sheep on 
its way to the slaughter, near the middle 
of the platform. Chingachgook could 
have slain the first at any moment, but his 
scalp would have been safe, and the young 
chief disdained to strike a blow that could 
lead to neither honor nor advantage. 

“Run out one of the poles, Sarpent, if 
Sarpent you be,’’ said Hurry, amid the 
groans that the tightness of the ligatures 
was beginning to extort from him—‘“‘run 
out one of the poles, and shove the head of 
the scow off, and you’ll drift clear of us— 
and when you’ve done that good turn for 
yourself, just finish this gagging black- 
guard for me.”’ 

The appeal of Hurry, however, had no 
other effect than to draw the attention of 
Hist to his situation. This quick-witted 
creature comprehended it at a glance. His 
ankles were bound with several turns of 
stout bark rope, and his arms, above the 
elbows, were similarly secured behind his 
back, barely leaving him a little play of 
the hands and wrists. Putting her mouth 
near a loop, she said, in a low but distinct 
voice: 

““Why don’t you roll here, and fall in 
scow? Chingachgook shoot Huron if he 
chase ! ’”’ 

«By the Lord, gal, that’s a judgmatical 
thought, and it shall be tried, if the starn 
of your scow will come a little nearer. 
Put a bed at the bottom for me to fall 
Om. 

This was said at a happy moment, for 
tired of waiting, all the Indians made a 
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rapid discharge of their rifles, almost 
simultaneously, injuring no one, though 
several bullets passed through the loops. 
Hist had heard part of Hurry’s words, but 
most of what he said was lost in the sharp 
report of the fire-arms. She undid the bar 
of the door that led to the stern of the 
scow, but did not dare to expose her per- 
son. All this time the head of the ark 
hung, but by a gradually decreasing hold, 
as the other end swung slowly round, 
nearer and nearer to the platform. Hurry, 
who now lay with his face toward the ark, 
occasionally writhing and turning over 
like one in pain, evolutions he had per- 
formed ever since he was secured, watched 
every change, and at last he saw that 
the whole vessel was free, and was begin- 
ning to grate slowly along the sides of the 
piles. The attempt was desperate, but it 
seemed the only chance of escaping torture 
and death, and it suited the reckless dar- 
ing of the man’s character. Waiting to 
the last moment, in order that the stern of 
the scow might fairly rub against the plat- 
form, he began to writhe again, as if in 
intolerable .suffering, execrating all In- 
dians in general and Hurons in particular, 
and then he suddenly and rapidly rolled 
over and over, taking the direction of the 
stern of the scow. Unfortunately, Hurry’s 
shoulders required more space to revolve 
in than his feet, and by the time he 
reached the edge of the platform his di- 
rection had so far changed as to carry him 
clear of the ark altogether; and the 
rapidity of his revolutions, and the emer- 
gency admitting of no delay, he fell into 
the water. At this instant Chingachgook, 
by an understanding with his betrothed, 
drew the fire of the Hurons again, not a 
man of whom saw the manner in which 
one whom they knew to be effectually 
tethered had disappeared. But Hist’s 
feelings were strongly interested in the 
success of so bold a scheme, and she 
watched the movements of Hurry as the 
cat watches the mouse. The moment he 
was in motion she foresaw the conse- 
quences, and this the more readily as the 
scow was now beginning to move with 
some steadiness, and she bethought her of 
the means of saving him. With a sort of 
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instinctive readiness, she opened the door 
at the very moment the rifles were ring- 
ing in her ears, and protected by the in- 
tervening cabin, she stepped into the stern 
of the scow in time to witness the fall of 
Hurry into the lake. 
sciously placed on the end of one of the 
sheets of the sail, which was fastened aft, 
and catching up all the spare rope, with 
the awkwardness, but also with the gen- 
erous resolution of a woman, she threw it 
in the direction of the helpless Hurry. 
The line fell on the head and body of the 
sinking man, and he not only succeeded in 
grasping separate parts of it with his 
hands, but he actually got a portion of it 
between his teeth. Hurry was an expert 
swimmer, and tethered as he was, he re- 
sorted to the very expedient that philoso- 
phy and reflection would have suggested. 
He had fallen on his back, and instead of 
floundering and drowning himself by des- 
perate efforts to walk on the water, he 
permitted his body to sink as low as possi- 
ble, and was already submerged, with the 
exception of his face, when the line reached 
him. In this situation he might possibly 
have remained until rescued by the Hu- 
rons, using his hands as fishes use their 
fins, had he received no other succor ; but 
the movement of the ark soon tightened 
the rope, and of course he was dragged 
gently ahead, holding even pace with the 
scow. The motion aided in keeping his 
face above the surface of the water, and 
it would have been possible for one accus- 
tomed to endurance to have been towed a 
mile in this singular but simple manner. 

It has been said that the Hurons did 
not observe the sudden disappearance of 
Hurry. In his present situation he was 
not only hid from view by the platform, 
but as the ark drew slowly ahead, im- 
pelled by a sail that was now filled, he 
received the same friendly service from 
the piles. The Hurons, indeed, were too 
intent on endeavoring to slay their Dela- 
ware foe, by sending a bullet through 
some one of the loops or crevices of the 
cabin, to bethink thein at all of one whom 
they fancied so thoroughly tied. Their 
great concern was the manner in which 
the ark rubbed past the piles, although 
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| its motion was lessened at least one-half 


by the friction, and they passed into the 
northern end of the castle, in order to 
catch opportunities of firing through the 
loops of that part of the building. Chin- 
gachgook was similarly occupied, and 
remained as ignorant as his enemies of 
the situation of Hurry. As the ark 
grated along, the rifles sent their little 
clouds of smoke from one cover to the 
other, but the eyes and movements of 
the opposing parties were too quick to 
permit any injury to be done. At 
length one side had the mortification, 
and the other the pleasure, of seeing the 
scow swing clear of the piles altogether, 
when it immediately moved away, with a 
materially accelerated motion, toward the 
north. 

Chingachgook now first learned from 
Hist the critical condition of Hurry. To 
have exposed either of their persons in 
the stern of the scow would have been 
certain death; but fortunately, the 
sheet to which the man clung led for- 
ward to the foot of the sail. The Dela- 
ware found means to unloosen it from 
the cleet aft, and Hist, who was already 
forward for that purpose, immediately 
began to pull upon the line. At this 
moment Hurry was towing fifty or sixty 
feet astern, with nothing but his face above 
water. As he was dragged out clear of 
the castle and the piles, he was first per- 
ceived by the Hurons, who raised a hideous 
yell, and commenced a fire on what may 
very well be termed the floating mass. It 
was at the same instant that Hist began 
to pull upon the line forward—a circum- 
stance that probably saved Hurry’s life, 
alded by his own self-possession and border 
readiness. The first bullet struck the- 
water directly on the spot where the broad 
chest of the young giant was visible 
through the pure element, and might have 
pierced his heart had the angle at which 
it was fired been less acute. Instead of 
penetrating the lake, however, it glanced 
from its smooth surface, rose, and actually 
buried itself in the logs of the cabin, near 
the spot at which Chingachgook had 
shown himself the minute before, while 
clearing the line from the cleet. A second, 
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and a third, and a fourth bullet followed, 
all meeting with the same resistance from 


the surface of the water; though Hurry 


sensibly felt the violence of the blows they 
struck upon the lake so immediately above 
and so near his breast. Discovering their 
mistake, the Hurons now changed their 
plan and aimed at the uncovered face ; 
but by this time Hist was pulling on the 
line, the target advanced, and the deadly 
missiles still fell upon the water. In 
another moment the body was dragged 
past the end of the scow, and became con- 
cealed. As for the Delaware and Hist, 
they worked perfectly covered by the 
cabin, and in less time than it requires to 
tell it, they had hauled the huge frame of 
Hurry to the place they occupied. Chin- 
gachgook stood in readiness with his keen 
knife, and bending over the side of the 
scow, he soon severed the bark that bound 
the limbs of the borderer. To raise him 
high enough to reach the edge of the boat, 
and to aid him in entering, were less easy 
tasks, as Hurry’s arms were still nearly 
useless ; but both were done in time, when 
the liberated man staggered forward and 
fell, exhausted and helpless, into the bot- 
tom of the scow. Here we shall leave him 
to recover his strength and the due circu- 
lation of his blood, while we proceed with 
the narrative of events that crowd upon 
us too fast to admit of any postpone- 
ment. 

The moment the Hurons lost sight of 
the body of Hurry they gave a common 
yell of disappointment, and three of the 
most active of their number ran to the 
trap and entered a canoe. It required 
some little delay, however, to embark with 
their weapons, to find the paddles, and, if 
we may use a phrase so purely technical, 
“to get out of dock.”’ By this time Hurry 
was in the scow, and the Delaware had 
his rifles again in readiness. As the ark 
necessarily sailed before the wind, it had 
got by this time quite two hundred yards 
from the castle, and was sliding away 


each instant farther and farther, though | 


with a motion so easy as scarcely to stir 
the water. The canoe of the girls was 
quite a quarter of a mile distant from the 
ark, obviously keeping aloof, in ignorance 
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of what had occurred, and in apprehen- 
sion of the consequences of venturing too 
near. They had taken the direction of the 
eastern shore, endeavoring at the same 
time to get to windward of the ark, and 
in a manner between the two parties, as if ; 
distrusting which was to be considered a 
friend and which an enemy. The girls, 
from long habit, used the paddles with 
great dexterity ; and Judith in particular 
had often sportively gained races in trials 
of speed with the youths that occasionally 
visited the lake. 

When the three Hurons emerged from 
behind the palisades and found themselves 
on the open lake, and under the necessity 
of advancing unprotected on the ark if 
they persevered in their original design, 
their ardor sensibly cooled. In a bark 
canoe they were totally without cover, 
and Indian discretion was entirely opposed 
to such a sacrifice of life as would most 
probably follow any attempt to assault an 
enemy intrenched as effectually as the 
Delaware. Instead of following the ark, 
therefore, these three warriors inclined to- 
ward the eastern shore, keeping at a safe 
distance from the rifles of Chingachgook. 
But this maneuver rendered the position of 
the girls exceedingly critical. It threat-- 
ened to place them, if not between two 
fires, at least between two dangers, or 
what they conceived to be dangers, and in- 
stead of permitting the Hurons to inclose 
her in what she fancied a sort of net, 
Judith immediately commenced her retreat 
in a southern direction, at no very great 
distance from the shore. She did not dare 
to land; if such an expedient were to be 
resorted to at all, she could only venture 
on it in the last extremity. At first the 
Indians paid little or no attention to the 
other canoe ; for fully apprised of its con- 
tents, they deemed its capture of com- 
paratively little moment while the ark, 
with its imaginary treasures, the persons 
of the Delaware and of Hurry, and its 
means of movement on a large scale, was 
before them, But this ark had its dan- 
gers as well as temptations; and after 
wasting near an hour in vaciilating evolu- 
tions, always at a safe distance from the 
rifle, the Hurons seemed suddenly to take 
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their resolution, and began to display it 
by giving eager chase to the girls. 

When this last design was adopted, the 
circumstances of all parties, as connected 
with their relative positions, were materi- 
ally changed. The ark had sailed and 


drifted quite half a mile, and was nearly 


that distance due north of the castle. As 
soon as the Delaware perceived that the 
girls avoided him, unable to manage his 
unwieldy craft, and knowing that flight 
froma bark canoe, in the event of pursuit, 
would be a useless expedient if attempted, 
he had lowered his sail, in the hope that 
it might induce the sisters to change their 
plan and to seek refuge in the scow. This 
demonstration produced no other effect 
than to keep the ark nearer to the scene 
of action and to enable those in her to be- 
come witnesses. of the chase. The canoe 
of Judith was about a quarter of a mile 
south of that of the Hurons, a little 
nearer to the east shore, and about the 
same distance to the southward of the 
castle as it was from the hostile canoe, a 
circumstance which necessarily put the 
last nearly abreast of Hutter’s fortress. 
With the several parties thus situated, 
the chase commenced. 

At the moment when the Hurons so 
suddenly changed their mode of attack, 
their canoe was not in the best possivle 
racing trim. There were but two paddles, 
and the third man was so much extra and 
useless cargo. Then the differences in the 
weight between the sisters and the other 
two men, more especially in vessels so ex- 
tremely light, almost neutralized any dif- 
ference that might proceed from the 
greater strength of the Hurons, and 
rendered the trial of speed far from be- 
ing as unequal as it might seem. Judith 
did not commence her exertions until the 
near approach of the other canoe ren- 
dered the object of the movement certain, 
and then she excited Hetty to aid her with 
her utmost skill and strength. 

“Why should we run, Judith ?’’ asked 
the simple-minded girl; “the Hurons 
have never harmed me, nor do I think 
they ever will.” 

“That may be true as to you, Hetty, 
but it will prove very different with me. 
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Kneel down and say your prayer, and 
then rise and do your utmost to help es- 
cape. Think of me, dear girl, too, as you 
pray.” 

Judith gave these directions from a 
mixed feeling; first, because she knew 


that her sister ever sought the support of 


her Great Ally in trouble; and next, be- 
cause a sensation of feebleness and depend- 
ence suddenly came over her own proud 
spirit in that moment of apparent deser- 
tion and trial. The prayer was quickly 
said, however, and the canoe was soon in 
rapid motion. Still neither party resorted 
to their greatest exertions from the out- 
set, both knowing that the chase was 
likely to be arduous and long. Like two 
vessels of war that are preparing for an 
encounter, they seemed desirous of first 
ascertaining their respective rates of 
speed, in order that they might know how 
to graduate their exertions previous to the 
great effort. A few minutes sufficed to 
show the Hurons that the girls were ex- 
pert, and that it would require all their 
skill and energies to overtake them. 
Judith had inclined toward the eastern 
shore at the commencement of the chase, 
with a vague determination of landing 
and flying to the woods as a last resort ; 
but as she approached the land, the cer- 
tainty that scouts must be watching her 
movements made her reluctance to adopt 
such an expedient unconquerable. Then 
she was still fresh and had sanguine hopes 
of being able to tire out her pursuers. 
With such feelings, she gave a sweep to 
her paddle and sheered off from the fringe 
of dark hemlocks, beneath the shades of 
which she was so near entering, and held 
her way again more toward the center of 
the lake. This seemed the instant favor- 
able for the Hurons to make their push, 
as it gave them the entire breadth of the 
sheet to do it in; and this, too, in the 
widest part, as soon as they got between 
the fugitives and the land. The canoes 
flew; Judith making up for what she 
wanted in strength by her great dexterity 
and self-command. For half a mile the 
Indians gained no material advantage, 
but the continuance of so great exertions 
for so many minutes sensibly affected all 
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concerned. Here the Indians resorted tu 
an expedient that enabled them to give 
-one of their party time to breathe, by 
shifting their paddles from hand to hand, 
and this, too, without sensibly relaxing 
- their efforts. Judith occasionally looked 
behind her, and she saw: this expedient 
practiced. It caused her immediately to 
distrust the result, since her powers of 
endurance were not likely to hold out 
against those of men who had the means 
of relieving each other; still she per- 
severed, allowing no very visible conse- 
quences immediately to follow the change. 
As yet the Indians had not been able to 
get nearer to the girls than two hundred 
yards, though they were what seamen 
would term “in their wake,’’ orin a direct 
line behind them, passing over the same 
track of water. This made the pursuit 
what is technically called a ‘‘ stern chase,”’ 
which is proverbially a “long chase; ”’ 
the meaning of which is, that in conse- 
quence of the relative positions of the 
partie: :. “ize becomes apparent ex- 
cept that which is a direct gain in the 
nearest possible approach. ‘‘ Long’’ as 
this species of chase is admitted to be, 
however, Judith was enabled to perceive 
that the Hurons were sensibly drawing 
nearer and nearer before she had gained 
the center of the lake. She was not a girl 
to despair; but there was an instant 
when she thought of yielding, with the 
wish of being carried to the camp where 
she knew the Deerslayer to be a captive ; 
but the consideration connected with the 
means she hoped to be able to employ so 
as to procure his release immediately 
interposed, in order to stimulate her in 
renewed exertions. Had there been any 
one there to note the progress of the two 
canoes, he would have seen that of Judith 
flying swiftly away from its pursuers, as 
the girl gave it freshly impelled speed, 
while her mind was thus dwelling on her 
own ardent and generous schemes. So 
material, indeed, was the difference in the 
rate of going between the two canoes for 
the next five minutes, that the Hurons 
began to be convinced all their powers 
must be exerted or they would suffer the 
disgrace of being baffled by women. Mak- 


ing a furious effort under the mortification 
of such conviction, one of the stronger of 
their party broke his paddle at the very 
moment when he had taken it from the 
hand of a comrade to relieve him. This 
at once decided the matter; a canoe con- 
taining three men, and having but one 
paddle, being utterly unable to overtake 
fugitives like the daughters of Thomas 
Hutter. 

“There, Judith!’ exclaimed Hetty, 
who saw the accident—‘‘I hope, now, 
you will own that praying is useful! The 
Hurons have broken a paddle, and they 
never can overtake us.’’ 

*“I never denied it, poor Hetty; and 
sometimes wish, in bitterness of spirit, 
that I had prayed more myself and 
thought less of my beauty. As you say, 
we are now Safe, and need only go a little 
south and take breath.’’ 

This was done; the enemy giving up 
the pursuit, as suddenly as a ship that has 
lost an important spar, the instant the 
accident occurred. Instead of following 
Judith’s canoe, which was now lightly 
skimming over the water toward the 
south, the Hurons turned their bows 
toward the castle, where they soon ar- 
rived and landed. The girls, fearful that 
some spare paddles might be found in or 
about the building, continued on; nor did 
they stop until so far distant from their 
enemies as to give them every chance of 
escape should the chase be renewed. It 
would seem that the savages meditated 
no such design, but at the end of an hour 
their canoe, filled with men, was seen quit- 
ting the castle and steering toward the 
shore. The girls were without food, and 
they now drew nearer to the buildings and 
the ark, having finally made up their 
minds, from its maneuvers, that the 
latter contained friends. 

Notwithstanding the seeming desertion 
of the castle, Judith approached it with 
extreme caution. The ark was now quite 
a mile to the northward but sweeping up 
toward the building ; and this, too, with a 
regularity of motion that satisfied Judith 
a white manwas at the oars. When with- 
in a hundred yards of the building the 
girls began to encircle it, in order to make 
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sure that it was empty. No canoe was 
nigh, and this emboldened them to draw 
nearer and nearer, until they had gone 
round the piles and reached the platform. 

“Do you go into the house, Hetty,” 
said Judith, “‘and see that the savages 
are gone. They will not harm you; and 
if any of them are still here, you can give 
the alarm. Ido not think they will fire 
on a poor, defenseless girl, and I at least 
may escape until I shall be ready to go 
among them of my own accord.”’ 

Hetty did as desired—Judith retiring a 
few yards from the platform the instant 
she landed, in readiness for flight. But 
the last was unnecessary, not a minute 
elapsing before Hetty retured to com- 
municate that all was safe. 

<T’ve been in all the rooms, Judith,” 
said the latter, earnestly, ‘“‘and they are 
empty, except father’s; he is in his own 
chamber sleeping, though not as quietly 
as we could wish.”’ 

‘Has anything happened to father? ”’ 
demanded Judith as her foot touched the 
platform, speaking quick, for her nerves 
were in a state to be easily alarmed. 

Hetty seemed concerned, and she looked 
furtively about her, as if unwilling any 
one but a child should hear what she had 
to communicate, and even that she should 
learn it abruptly. 

«© You know how it is with father some- 
times, Judith,’? she said. ‘‘ When over- 
taken with liquor he doesn’t always know 
what he says or does—and he seems to be 
overtaken with liquor now.”’ 

“That is strange! Would the savages 
have drunk with him and then leave him 
behind? But ’tis a grievous sight to a 
child, Hetty, to witness such a failing in a 
parent, and we will not go near him till he 
wakes.’’ 

A groan from the inner room, however, 
changed this resolution, and the girls ven- 
tured near a parent whom it was no un- 
usual thing for them to find in a condition 
that lowers aman to the level of brutes. 
He was seated reclining ina corner of a 
narrow room, with his shoulders supported 
by the angle and his head fallen heavily 
on his chest. Judith moved forward, 
with a sudden impulse, and removed a 
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canvas cap that was forced so low on his 
head as to conceal his face, and, indeed, 
all but his shoulders. The instant this 
obstacle was taken away, the quivering 
and raw flesh, the bared veins and 
muscles, and all the other disgusting 
signs of mortality as they are revealed 
by tearing away the skin, showed he had 
been scalped, though still living. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


‘“‘ Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 
But nothing he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on, 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him.’’ 
—DISPUTED. 


THE reader must imagine the horror 
that daughters would experience at un- 
expectedly beholding the shocking spec- 
tacle that was placed before the eyes of 
Judith and Esther, as related in the close 
of the last chapter. We shall pass over 
the first emotions, the first acts of filial 
piety, and proceed with the narrative by 
imagining rather than relating most of 
the revolting features of the scene. The 
mutilated and ragged head was bound up, 
the unseemly blood was wiped from the 
face of the sufferer, the other appliances 
required by appearances and care were 
resorted to, and there was time to inquire 
into the more serious circumstances of the 
case. The facts were never known until 
years later in all their details, simple as 
they were ; but they may as well be re- 
lated here, as it can be done in a few 
words. In the struggle with the Hurons 
Hutter had been stabbed by the knife of 
the old warrior, who had used the discre- 
tion to remove the arms of every one but 
himself. Being hard pushed by his sturdy 
foe, his knife settled the matter. This 
occurred just as the door was opened and 
Hurry burst out upon the platform, as has 
been previously related. This was. the 
secret of neither party’s having appeared 
in the subsequent struggle ; Hutter having 
been literally disabled, and his conqueror 
being ashamed to be seen with the traces 
of blood about him, after having used so 
many injunctions to convince his young 
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warriors of the necessity of taking their 
prisoners alive. When the three Hurons 
_ returned from the chase, and it was deter- 
mined to abandon the castle and join the 
party on the land, Hutter was simply 
scalped, to secure the usual trophy, and 
was left to die by inches, as has been done 
in a thousand similar instances by the 
ruthless warriors of this part of the Ameri- 
can continent. Had the injury of Hutter 
been confined to his head, he might have 
recovered, however ; for it was the blow of 
the knife that proved mortal. 

There are moments of vivid conscious- 
ness when the stern justice of God stands 
forth in colors so prominent as to defy 
any attempt to veil them from the sight, 
however unpleasant they may appear or 
however anxious we may be to avoid 
recognizing it. Such was now the fact 
with Judith and Hetty, who both per- 
ceived the decrees of a retributive Provi- 
dence, in the manner of their father’s suf- 
fering, as a punishment for his own recent 
attempts on the Iroquois. This was seen 
and felt by Judith with the keenness of 
perception and sensibility that were suited 
to her character; while the impression 
made on the simpler mind of her sister 
was perhaps less lively, though it might 
well have proved more lasting. 

**O Judith !”’ exclaimed the weak-mind- 
ed girl, as soon as their first care had been 
bestowed on the sufferer. ‘‘ Father went 
for scalps himself, and now where is his 
own? The Bible might have foretold this 
punishment ? ”’ 

«« Hush—Hetty—hush, poor sister—he 
opens his eyes; he may hear and under- 
stand you. ’Tis as you say and think; 
but ’tis too dreadful to speak of !”’ 

““Water—’’ ejaculated Hutter, as it 
might be by a desperate effort, that ren- 
dered his voice frightfully deep and strong 
for one as near death as he evidently was 
—‘ water—foolish girls—will you let me 
die of thirst?’ 

Water was brought and administered 
to the sufferer; the first he had tasted in 
hours of physical anguish. It had the 
double effect of clearing his throat and 
of momentarily reviving his sinking sys- 
tem. His eyes opened with that anxious, 
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distended gaze, which is apt to accom- 
pany the passage of a soul surprised by 
death, and he seemed disposed to speak. 
«‘ Father—”’ said Judith, inexpressibly 
pained by his deplorable situation, and 
this so much the more from her igno- 
rance of what remedies ought to be applied 
—‘‘father, can we do anything for you? 
Can Hetty and I relieve your pain?” 
““Father!’’ slowly repeated the old 


man. ‘*No, Judith—no, Hetty—I’m no 
father. She was your mother, but I’m 
no father. Look in the chest —’tis ‘all 


there—give me more water.’’ 

The girls complied; and Judith, whose 
early recollections extended further back 
than her sister’s, and who, on every ac- 
count, had more distinct impressions of the 
past, felt an uncontrollable impulse of joy 
as she heard these words. There had 
never been much sympathy between her 
reputed father and herself, and suspicions 
of this very truth had often glanced across 
her mind, in consequence of dialogues she 
had overheard between Hutter and her 
mother. It might be going too far to 
say that she had never loved him; but it 
is not so to add that she rejoiced it was no 
longer a duty. With Hetty the feeling 
was different. Incapable of making all 
the distinctions of her sister, her very 
nature was full of affection, and she had 
loved her reputed parent, though far less 
tenderly than the real parent; and it 
grieved her, now, to hear him declare he 
was not naturally entitled to that love. 
She felt a double grief, as if his death and 
his words together were twice depriving 
her of parents. Yielding to her feelings, 
the poor girl went aside and wept. 

The very opposite emotions of the two 
girls kept both silent for a long time. Ju- 
dith gave water to the sufferer frequently, 
but she forbore to urge him with questions, 
in some measure out of consideration for 
his condition; but, if truth must be said, 
quite as much lest something he should 
add, in the way of explanation, might dis- 
turb her pleasing belief that she was not 
Thomas Hutter’s child. At length Hetty 
dried her tears, and came and seated her- 
self on a stool by the side of the dying 
man, who had been placed at his length 
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on the fioor, with his head supported by 
some worn vestments that had been left 
in the house. 

“‘Father,’’ she said, ‘‘you will let me 
call you father, though you say you are 
not one—father, shall I read the Bible to 
you— mother always said the Bible was) 
good for people in trouble. She was often 
in trouble herself, and then she made. me 
read the Bible to her; for Judith wasn’t 
as fond of the Bible as I am—and it always 
did her good. Many is the time I’ve 
known mother to begin to listen with the 
tears streaming from her eyes, and end 
with smiles and gladness. Oh, father, you 
don’t know how much good the Bible can 
do, for you’ve never tried it—now, Vl 
read a chapter, and it will soften your 
heart, as it softened the hearts of the 
Hurons.”’ 

While poor Hetty had so much rever- 
ence for, and faith in, the virtue of the 
Bible, her intellect was too shallow to 
enable her fully to appreciate its beauties, 
or to fathom its profound and sometimes | 
mysterious wisdom. That instinctive | 
sense of right, which appeared to shield 
her from the commission of wrong, and 
even to cast a mantle of moral loveliness 
and truth around her character, could not 
penetrate abstrusities, or trace the nice 
affinities between cause and effect, beyond | 
their more obvious and indisputable con- 
nection, though she seldom failed to see 
the latter, and to defer to all their just 
consequences. In aword, she was one of 
those who feel and act correctly, without 
being able to give a logical reason for it, 
even admitting revelation as her auth- 
ority. Her selections from the Bible, 
therefore, were commonly distinguished 
by the simplicity of her own mind, and 
were oftener marked for containing 
images of known and palpable things, 
than for any of the higher caste of moral 
truths with which the pages of that won- 
derful book abound—wonderful and un- 
equaled, even without referring to its 
divine origin, aS a work replete with the 
profoundest philosophy, expressed in the 
noblest language. Her mother, with a 
connection that will probably strike the 
reader, had been fond of the book of Job ; 
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and Hetty had, in a great measure, 
learned to read by the frequent lessons 
she had received from the different chap- 
ters of this venerable and sublime poem— 
now believed to be the oldest book in the 
world. On this occasion the poor girl 
was submissive to her training, and she 
turned to that well-known part of the 
sacred volume with the readiness with 
which the practiced counsel would cite his 
authorities from the stores of legal 
wisdom. In selecting the particular chap- 
ter, she was influenced by the caption, 
and she chose that which stands in our 
English version as ‘“‘ Job excuseth his 
desire of death.’’ This she read steadily, 
from beginning to end, in a sweet, low 
and plaintive voice; hoping devoutly that 
the allegorical and abstruse sentences 
might convey to the heart of the sufferer 
the consolation he needed. It is another 
peculiarity of the comprehensive wisdom 
of the Bible, that scarce a chapter, unless 
it be strictly narrative, can be turned 
to that does not contain scme of the 
searching truth that is applicable to 
the condition of every human heart, 
as well as to the temporal state of 
its owner, either through the work- 
ings of that heart, or even in a still 
more direct form. In this instance, the 
very opening sentence—‘‘ Is there not an 
appointed time to man on earth ?’’—was 
startling ; and as Hetty proceeded, Hut- 
ter applied, or fancied he could apply, 
many aphorisms and figures to his own 
worldly and mental condition. As life is 
ebbing fast, the mind clings eagerly to 
hope, when it is not absolutely crushed by 
despair. The solemn words—‘‘J have 
simned ; what shall I do unto thee, O 
thow preserver of men? Why hast thou 
set meas amark against thee, so that I 
am a burden to myself ?”’ struck Hutter 
more perceptibly than the others; and, 
though too obscure for one of his blunted 
feelings and obtuse mind either to feel or 
to comprehend in their fullest extent, they 
had a directness of application to his own 
state that caused him to wince under 
them. 

“Don’t you feel better now, father ?”’ 
asked Hetty, closing the volume. “Mr- 
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ther was always better when she had 
read the Bible.’ 

“Water,” returned Hutter; “give me 
water, Judith, I wonder if my tongue will 
_ always be so hot! Hetty, isn’t there 
- something in the Bible about cooling the 
tongue of a man who was burning in hell- 
fire? ”’ 

Judith turned away, shocked ; but Het- 
ty eagerly sought the passage, which she 
read aloud to the conscience-stricken vic- 
tim of his own avaricious longings. 

*That’s it, poor Hetty ; yes, that’s it. 
My tongue wants cooling now ; what will 
it be hereafter ?”’ : 

This appeal silenced even the confiding 
Hetty, for she had no answer ready for 
a confession so fraught with despair. 
Water, so long as it could relieve the 
sufferer, it was in the power of the sis- 
ter to give; and, from time to time, it 
was offered to the lips of the sufferer as 
he asked for it. Even Judith prayed. 
As for Hetty, as soon as she found that 
her efforts to make her father listen to 
her texts were no longer rewarded with 
success, she knelt at his side, and devoutly 
repeated the words which the Saviour has 
left behind him as a model for human 
petitions. This she continued to do, at 
intervals, as long as it seemed to her that 
the act could benefit the dying man. 
Hutter, however, lingered longer than 
the girls had believed possible, when they 
first found him. At times he spoke intel- 
ligibly, though his lips oftener moved in 
utterance of sounds that carried no dis- 
tinct impressions to the mind. Judith 
listened intently, and she heard the words 
“*husband,”’ ‘‘death,’’ ‘“pirate,’’ “law,”’ 
“‘scalps,’? and several others of a similar 
import, though there was no sentence to 
tell the precise connection in which they 
were used. Still they were sufficiently ex- 
pressive to be understood by one whose 
ears had not escaped all the rumors that 
had been circulated to her reputed fa- 
ther’s discredit, and whose comprehen- 
sion was as quick as her faculties were 
attentive. 

During the whole of the painful hour 
that succeeded, neither of the sisters be- 
thought her sufficiently of the Hurons to 
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dread their return. It seemed as if their 
desolation and grief placed them above 
the danger of such an interruption; and 
when the sound of oars was at length 
heard, even Judith, who alone had any 
reason to apprehend the enemy, did not 
start, but at once understood that the 
ark was near. She went upon the plat- 
form fearlessly; for, should it turn out 
that Hurry was not there, and that the 
Hurons were masters of the scow also, 
escape was impossible. Then she had 
the sort of confidence that is inspired by 
extreme misery. But there was no cause 
for any new alarm—Chingachgook, Hist, 
and Hurry, all standing in the open part 
of the scow, cautiously examining the 
building, to make certain of the absence 
of the enemy. They, too, had seen the 
departure of the Hurons, as well as the 
approach of the canoe of the girls to 
the castle, and, presuming on the latter 
fact, March had swept the scow up to 
the platform. A word sufficed to explain 
that there was nothing to be apprehended, 
and the ark was soon moored in her old 
berth. 

Judith said not a word concerning the 
condition of her father, but Hurry knew 
her too well not to understand that some- 
thing was more than usually wrong. He 
led the way, though with less of his con- 
fident bold manner than usual, into the 
house, and penetrating to the inner room, 
found Hutter lying on his back, with Hetty 
sitting at his side, fanning him with pious 
care. The events of the morning had 
sensibly changed the manner of Hurry. 
Notwithstanding his skill as a swimmer, 
and the readiness with which he had 
adopted the onl; expedient that could 
possibly save him, the helplessness of 
being in the water, bound hand and foot, 
had produced some such an effect on him 
as the near approach of punishment is 
known to produce on most criminals, 
leaving a vivid impression of the horrors 
of death upon his mind, and this, too, in 
connection with a picture of bodily help- 
lessness; the daring of this man being 
far more the offspring of vast physical 
powers than of the energy of the will, 
or even of natural spirit. Such heroes 
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invariably lose a large portion of their 
courage with the failure of their strength ; 
and, though Harry was now unfettered, 
and as vigorous as ever, events were too 
recent to permit the recollection of his 
late deplorable condition to be at all 
weakened. Had he lived a century, the 
occurrences of the few momentous minutes 
during which he was in the lake, would 
have produced a chastening effect on 
his character, if not always on his man- 
Her. 

Hurry was not only shocked when he 
found his late associate in this desperate 
situation, but he was greatly surprised. 
During the struggle in the building he 
had been far too much occupied himself to 
learn what had befallen his comrade, and, 
as no deadly weapon had been used in his 
particular case, but every effort had been 
made to capture him without injury, he 
naturally believed that Hutter had been 
overcome, while he owed his own escape 
to his great bodily strength, and to a for- 
tunate concurrence of extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. Death, in the silence and 
solemnity of a chamber, was a novelty to 
him. Though accustomed to scenes of 
violence, he had been unused to sit by the 
bedside and watch the slow beating of 
the pulse as it gradually grew weaker and 
weaker. Notwithstanding the change in 
his feelings, the manners of a life could not 
be altogether cast aside in a moment, and 
the unexpected scene extorted a character- 
istic speech from the borderer. 

‘““How now? old Tom,”’ he said, “‘ have 
the vagabonds got you at an advantage 
where you’re not only down, but are likely 
to be kept down! [thought youa captyve, 
it’s true, but never supposed you so hard 
run as this !”’ 

Hutter opened his glassy eyes, and 
stared wildly at tue speaker. <A flood of 
confused recollections rushed on his waver- 
ing mind at the sight of his late comrade. 
It was evident that he struggled with his 
own images, and knew not the real from 
the unreal. 

“Who are you?” he asked in a husky 
whisper, his failing strength refusing to 
aid him in a louder effort of his voice. 
“Who are you? You look like the mate 
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of the Snow—he was a giant, too, and near 
overcoming us.”’ 

“T’m your mate, Floating Tom, and 
your comrade, but have nothing to do 
with any snow. It’s summer now, and 
Harry March always quits the hills as 
soon after the frosts sets in as is con- 
venient.”’ 

“‘T know you—Harry Scurry—l’ll sell 
you a scalp! a sound one, and of a full- 
grown man—what’ll you give ? ”’ 

“Poor Tom! That scalp business hasn’t 
turned out at all profitable, and I’ve pretty 
much concluded to give it up, and to fol- 
low a less bloody calling.” 

«‘Have you got any scalp ? Mine’s gone ~ 
—how does it feel to have a scalp? I know 
how it feels to lose one—fire and flames 
about the brain—and a wrenching at the 
heart—no, no—kill first, Hurry, and scalp 
afterward.” 

«What does the old fellow mean, Ju- 
dith? He talks like one that is getting 
tired of the business as well as myself. 
Why have you bound up his head ? or have 
the savages tomahawked him about the 
brains ? ”’ 

“They have done that for him which 
you and he, Harry March, would have so 
gladly done for them. His skin and hair 
have been torn from his head to gain money 
from the Governor of Canada, as you 
would have torn theirs from the heads of 
the Hurons, to gain money from the Gov- 
ernor of York.’’ 

Judith spoke with a strong effort to ap- 
pear composed, but it was neither in her 
nature, nor in the feeling of the moment, 
to speak altogether without bitterness. 
The strength of her emphasis, indeed, as 
well as her manner, caused Hetty to look 
up reproachfully. 

“These are high words to come from 
Thomas Hutter’s darter, as Thomas Hut- 
ter les dying before her eyes,’’ retorted 
Hurry. 

‘God be praised for that !—whatever 
reproach it may bring on my poor 
mother, I. am mot Thomas Hutter’s 
daughter.’’ 

‘“Not Thomas Hutter’s darter! Don’t 
disown the old fellow in his last moments, 
Judith, for that’s a sin the Lord will never 
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overlook. If you’re not Thomas Hutter’s 
darter, whose darter be you ?”’ 

This question rebuked the rebellious 
spirit of Judith; for, in getting rid of a 
parent whom she felt it was a relief to 
find she might own she had never loved, 
she overlooked the important circum- 
stance that no substitute was ready to 
supply his place. 

“T cannot tell you, Harry, who my 
father was,’’? she answered more mildly ; 
*<T hope he was an honest man at least.’ 

*¢ Which is more than you think was the 
case with old Hutter? Well, Judith, Vl 
not deny that hard stories were in circula- 
tion consarning Floating Tom, but who is 
there that doesn’t get a scratch when an 
inimy holds the rake? There’s them that 
say hard things of me; and even you, 
beauty as you be, don’t always escape.”’ 

This was said with a view to set up a 
species of community of character be- 
tween the parties, and, as the politicians 
are wont to express it, with ulterior in- 
tentions. What might have been the con- 
sequences with one of Judith’s known 
spirit, as well as her assured antipathy 
to the speaker, it is not easy to say; for, 
just then, Hutter gave unequivocal signs 
that his last moment.was nigh. Judith 
and Hetty had stood by the dying bed of 
their mother, and neither needed a moni- 
tor to warn them of the crisis, and every 
sign of resentment vanished from the face 
of the first. Hutter opened his eyes, and 
even tried to feel about him with his 
hands, a sign that sight was failing. A 
minute later his breathing grew ghastly ; 
a pause totally without respiration fol- 
lowed; and, then, succeeded the last, 
long-drawn: sigh, on which the spirit is 
supposed to quit the body. This sudden 
termination of the life of one who had 
hitherto filled so important a place in the 
narrow scene on which he had been an 
actor, put an end to all discussion. 

The day passed by without further in- 
terruption, the Hurons, though possessed 
of a canoe, appearing so far satisfied with 
their success as to have relinquished all 
immediate designs on the castle. It would 
not have been a safe undertaking, indeed, 
to approach it under the rifles of those it 
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was now known to contain, and it is prob- 
able that the truce was more owing to 
this circumstance than to any other. In 
the meanwhile, the preparations were 
made for the interment of Hutter. To 
bury him on the land was impracticable, 
and it was Hetty’s wish that his body 
should lie by the side of that of her 
mother, in the lake. She had it in her 
power to quote one of his speeches, in 
which he himself had called the lake the 
“‘family burying-ground,’? and luckily 
this was done without the knowledge of 
her sister, who would have opposed the 
plan, had she known it, with unconquer- 
able disgust. But Judith had not med- 
dled with the arrangement, and every 
necessary disposition was made without 
her privity or advice. 

The hour chosen for the rude ceremony 
was just as the sun was setting, and a 
moment and a scene more suited to paying 
the last office, to one of calm and pure 
spirit, could not have been chosen. There 
are a mystery and a solemn dignity in 
death, that dispose the living to regard 
the remains of even a malefactor with a 
certain degree of reverence. All worldly 
distinctions have ceased; it is thought 
that the veil has been removed, and that 
the character and destiny of the departed 
are now as much beyond human opinions 
as they are beyond human ken. In noth- 
ing is death more truly a leveler than in 
this, since, while it may be impossible 
absolutely to confound the great with the 
low, the worthy with the unworthy, the 
mind feels it to be arrogance to assume a 
right to judge of those. who are believed 
to be standing at the judgment-seat of 
God. When Judith was told that all was 
ready, she went upon the platform, pas- 
sive to the request of her sister, and then 
she first took heed of the arrangement. 
The body was in the scow, enveloped in 
a sheet, and quite a hundred weight of 
stones, that had been taken from the fire- 
place, were inclosed with it in order that 
it might sik. No other preparation 
seemed to be thought necessary, though 
Hetty carried her Bible beneath her arm, 

When all were on board the ark, this 
singular habitation of the man whose body 
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it now bore to its final abode, was set in 
motion. Hurry was at the oars. In his 
powerful hands, indeed, they seemed little 
or more than a pair of sculls, which were 
wielded without effort, and, as he was ex- 
pert in their use, the Delaware remained 
a passive spectator of the proceedings. 
The progress of the ark had something of 
the stately solemnity of a funeral proces- 
sion, the dip of the oars being measured, 
and the movement slow and steady. . The 
wash of the water, as the blades rose and 
fell, kept time with the efforts of Hurry, 
and might have been likened to the meas- 
ured tread of mourners. Then the tran- 
quil scene was in beautiful accordance 
with a rite that ever associates with itself 
the idea of God. At that instant the 
lake had not even a single ripple on its 
glassy surface, and the broad panorama 
of woods seemed to look down on the holy 
tranquillity of the hour and ceremony in 
melancholy stillness. Judith was affected 
to tears, and even Hurry, though he hard- 
jy knew why, was troubled. Hetty pre- 
served the outward signs of tranquillity, 
but her inward grief greatly. surpassed 
that of her sister, since her affectionate 
heart loved more from habit and long as- 
sociation than from the usual connections 
of sentiment and taste. She was sus- 
tained by religious hope, however, which 
in her simple mind usually occupied the 
space that worldly feelings filled in that 
of Judith; and she was not without an 
expectation of witnessing some open man- 
ifestation of divine power, on an occasion 
so solemn. Still, she was neither mystical 
nor exaggerated, her mental imbecility 
denying both. Nevertheless her thoughts 
had generally so much of the purity of a 
better world about them that it was easy 
ror her to forget earth altogether, and to 
think only of heaven. Hist was serious, 
attentive, and interested, for she had often 
seen the interments of the pale-faces, 
though never one that promised to be as 
peculiar as this: while the Delaware, 
though grave, and also observant in his 
demeanor, was stoical and calm. 

Hetty acted as pilot, directing Hurry 
how to proceed, to find that spot in the 
lake which she was in the habit of term- 
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ing ‘‘mother’s grave.’’ The reader will 
remember that the castle stood near the 
southern extremity of a shoal that ex- 
tended near half a mile northerly, and it 
was at the farthest end of this shallow 
water that Floating Tom had seen fit to 


deposit the remains of his wife and child. 


His own were now in the course of being 
placed at their side. Hetty had marks on 
the land by which she usually found the 
spot, although the positions of the build- 
ings, the general direction of the shoal, 
and the beautiful transparency of the 
water, all aided her, the latter even al- 
lowing the bottom to be seen. By these 
means the girl was enabled to note their 
progress, and at the proper time she 
approached March, whispering : 

“Now, Hurry, you can stop rowing. 
We have passed the stone on the bottom, 
and mother’s grave is near.” 

March ceased his efforts, immediately 
dropping the kedge, and taking the warp 
in his hand in order to check the scow. 
The ark turned slowly round under this 
restraint, and when it was quite station- 
ary, Hetty was seen at its stern, pointing 
into the water, the tears streaming from 
her eyes, in ungovernable natural feeling. 
Judith had been present at the interment 
of her mother, but she had never visited 
the spot since. This neglect proceeded 
from no indifference to the memory of the 
deceased ; for she had loved her mother, 
and bitterly had she found occasion to 
mourn her loss; but she was averse to 
the contemplation of death; and there 
had been passages in her own life since the 
day of that imterment which inereased 
this feeling, and rendered her, if possible, 
still more reluctant to approach the spot 
that contained the remains of one whose 
severe lessons of female morality and pro- 
priety had been deepened and. rendered 
doubly impressive by remorse for her own 
failings. With Hetty, the casé had been 
very different. To her simple and inno- 
cent mind, the remembrance of her mo- 
ther brought no other feeling than one of 
gentle sorrow; a grief that is so often 
termed luxurious even, because it associ- 
ates with itself the images of excellence 
and the purity of a better state of exist- 
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ence. 
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For an entire summer, she had | he reflected upon the retribution that had 


been in the habit of repairing to the place | alighted on his late comrade, and be- 


after nightfall; and, carefully anchoring 
her canoe so as not to disturb the body, 
she would sit and hold fancied conversa- 
tions with the deceased, sing sweet hymns 
to the evening air, and repeat the orisons 
that the being who now slumbered below 
had taught her in infancy. Hetty had 
passed her happiest hours in this indirect 
communion with the spirit of her mother; 
the wildness of Indian traditions and In- 
dian opinions, unconsciously to herself, 
mingling with the Christian lore received 
in childhood. Once she had even been so 
far influenced by the former as to have 
bethought her of performing some of these 
physical rites at her mother’s grave, 
which the red men are known to observe ; 
but the passing feeling had been obscured 
by the steady though mild light of 
Christianity, which never ceased to burn 
in her gentle bosom. Now, her emotions 
were merely the natural outpourings of a 
daughter that wept for a mother whose 
love was indelibly impressed on the heart, 
and whose lessons had been too earnestly 
taught to be easily forgotten by one who 
had so little temptation to err. 

There was no other priest than Nature 
at that wild and singular funeral rite. 
March cast his eyes below, and through 
the transparent medium of the clear 
water, which was almost as pure as air, 
he saw what Hetty was accustomed to 
call “mother’s grave.” It was a low 
straggling mound of earth, fashioned by 
no spade, out of a corner of which gleamed 
a bit of the white cloth that formed the 
shroud of the dead. The body had been 
lowered to the bottom, and Hutter 
brought earth from the shore and let it 
fall upon it until all was concealed. In 
this state the place had remained until the 
movement of the waters revealed the soli- 
tary sign of the uses of the spot that has 
just been mentioned. 

Even the most rude and brawling are 
chastened by the ceremonies of a funeral. 
March felt no desire to indulge his voice 
in any of its coarse outbreaking’s, and was 
disposed to complete the office he had 
nndertaken in decent sobriety. Perhaps 


thought him of the frightful jeopardy in 
which his own life had so lately been 
placed. He signified to Judith that all 
was ready, received her directions to pro- 
ceed, and, with no other assistant than his 
own vast strength, raised the body and 
bore it to the end of the scow. Two parts 
of a rope were passed beneath the legs and 
shoulders, as they are placed beneath cof- 
fins, and then the corpse was slowly low- 
ered beneath the surface of the lake. 

“Not there—Harry March—no, not 
there,” said Judith, shuddering involun- 
tarily ; ‘‘do not lower it quite so near the 
spot where mother lies !”’ 

“Why not, Judith?”’ asked Hetty, 
earnestly. ‘‘ They lived together in life, 
and should lie together in death.’’ 

“¢ No—no—Harry March, farther off— 
farther off. Poor Hetty, you know not 
what you say. Leave me to order this.”” 

“T know I am weak-minded, Judith, 
and that-you are clever; but surely a 
husband should be placed near a wife. 
Mother always said that this was the way 
they bury in Christian churchyards.”’ 

This little controversy was conducted 
earnestly, but in smothered voices, as if 
the speakers feared that the dead might 
overhear them. Judith could not contend 
with her sister at such a moment, but a 
significant gesture from her induced 
March to lower the body at a little dis- 
tance from that of the wife, when he 
withdrew the cords, and the act was 
performed. 

“«‘There’s an end of Floating Tom!’’ 
exclaimed Hurry, bending over the scow, 
and gazing through the water at the 
body. ‘‘He was a brave companion on 
a scout, and a notable hand with traps- 
Don’t weep, Judith—don’t be overcome, 
Hetty, for the righteousest of us all must 
die; and when the time comes, lamenta- 
tions and tears can’t bring the dead to 
life. Your father will be a loss to you, no 
doubt ; most fathers are a loss, especially 
to onmarried darters; but there’s a way 


to cure that evil, and you're both too 
young and handsome to live long without 
finding it out. When it’s agreeable to 
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hear what an honest and onpretending 
man has to say, Judith, I should like to 
talk a little with you apart.”’ 

Judith had scarcely attended to this 
rude attempt of Hurry’s at consolation, 
although she necessarily understood its 
general drift, and had a tolerably acute 
notion of its manner.. She was weeping 
at the recollection of her mother’s early 
tenderness, and painful images of long- 
forgotten lessons and neglected precepts 
were crowding her mind. The words of 
Hurry, however, recalled her to the 
present time, and, abrupt and unseason- 
able as was their import, they did not 
produce those signs of distaste that one 
might have expected from the girl’s 
character. On the contrary, she appeared 
to be struck with some sudden idea, gazed 
intently for a moment at the young man, 
dried her eyes, and led the way to the 
other end of the scow, signifying her wish 
for him to follow. Here she took a seat, 
and motioned for March to place himself 
at her side. The decision and earnestness 
with which all this was done a little 
intimidated her companion, and Judith 
found it necessary to open the subject 
herself. 

“You wish to speak to me of marriage, 
Harry March,”’ she said, ‘‘and I have 
come here, over the grave of my parents, 
as it might be—no, no—over the grave 
of my poor, dear, dear mother, to hear 
what you have to say.”’ 

“This is oncommon, and you have a 
skeerful way with you, this evening, Ju- 
dith,’? answered Hurry, more disturbed 
than he would have cared to own; ‘‘ but 
truth is truth, and it shall come out, let 
what will follow. You well know, gal, 
that ve long thought you the comeliest 
young woman my eyes ever beheld, and 
that ’ve made no secret of that fact, either 
here on the lake, out among the hunters 
and trappers, or in the settlements.”’ 

““Yes—yes, I’ve heard this before, and 
I suppose it to be true,’ answered Judith, 
with a sort of feverish impatience. 

«When a young man holds such lan- 
guage of any particular young woman, it’s 
reasonable to calculate he sets store by 
her.”’ 
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<True—true, Hurry—all this you’ve 
told me, again and again.”’ 

«Well, if it’s agreeable, I should think 
a woman couldn’t hear it'too often. They 
all tell me this is the way with your sex— 
that nothing pleases them more than to 
repeat, over and over, for the hundredth 
time, how much you like ’em, unless it be 
to talk to”em of their good looks !”’ 

“No doubt—we like both on most occa- 
sions; but this is an uncommon moment, 
Hurry, and vain words should not be too 
freely used. I would rather hear you 
speak plainly.”’ 

“‘ You shall have your own way, Judith, 
and I some suspect you always will. lve 
often told you that I not only like you 
better than any other young woman 
going, or, for that matter, better than all 
the young women going; but you must 
have obsarved, Judith, that [I’ve never 
asked you, in up-and-down tarms, to 
marry me.”’ 

‘‘T have observed both,’’ returned the 
girl, a smile struggling about her beauti- 
ful mouth, in spite of the singular and 
engrossing intentness which caused her 
cheeks to flush and lighted her eyes with 
a brilliancy that was almost dazzling—‘‘1 
have observed both, and have thought the 
last remarkable for a man of Harry 
March’s decision and fearlessness.”’ 

“‘There’s been a reason, gal, and it’s 
one that troubles me even now—nay, don’t 
flush up so, and look fiery-like, for there 
are thoughts which will stick long in any 
man’s mind, as there be words that will 
stick in his throat—but then, ag”’in, there’s 
feelin’s that will get the better of ’em all, 
and to these feelin’s I find I must submit. 
You’ve no longer a father or a mother, 
Judith, and it’s morally impossible that 
youand Hetty could live here alone, allow- 
ing it was peace and the Iroquois was 
quiet; but, as matters stand, not only 
would you starve, but you’d both be pris- 
oners, or scalped, afore a week was out. 
It’s time to think of a change and a hus- 
band, and, if you’ll accept of me, all that’s 
past shall be forgotten, and there’s an end 
on’t.”’ 

Judith had difficulty in repressing her 
impatience until this rude declaration and 
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offer were made, which she evidently 
wished to hear, and which she now list- 
ened to with a willingness that might well 
have excited hope. She hardly allowed 
the young man to conclude, so eager was 
She to bring him to the point, and so ready 
to answer. 

* «There, Hurry, that’s enough,’’ she 
said, raising a hand, as if to stop him; 
“Tl understand you as well as if you were 
to talk a month. You prefer me to other 
girls, and you wish me to become your 
wife.”’ 

«You put it in better words than I can 
do, Judith, and I wish you to fancy them 
said, just as you most like to hear ’em.’’ 

““They’re plain enough, Hurry, and ’tis 
fitting they should beso. This is no place 
to trifle and deceive in. Now, listen to 
my answer, which shall be, in every tittle, 
as sincere as your offer. Thereis a reason, 
March, why I should never (i 

“IT suppose I understand you, ae 
but if I’m willing to overlook that reason, 
it’s no one’s consarn but mine. Now, don’t 
brighten up like the sky at sundown ; for no 
oifense is meant, and none should be taken.”’ 
 “T do not brighten up, and will not take 
offense,’’ said Judith, struggling to repress 
her indignation, in a way she had never 
found it necessary to exert before. ‘‘There 
is a reason why I should not, cannot, ever 
be your wife, Hurry, that you seem to 
overlook, and which it is my duty now 
to tell you, as plainly as you have asked 
me to consent to become so. I do not, 
and I am certain that I never shall, love 
you well enough to marry you. No man 
can wish for a wife who does not prefer 
‘him to all other men; and when I tell you 
this frankly, I suppose be yeunselt will 
thank me for my sincerity.”’ 

“<Q Judith, them flaunting, gay, scar- 
let-coated officers of the garrison have 
done all this mischief ! ”’ 

‘Hush, March! do not calumniate a 
daughter over her mother’s grave. Do 

not, when I only wish to treat you fairly, 

give me reason to call for evil on your 
head, in bitterness of heart! Do not for- 
get that [am a woman, and that you are 
a man; and that I have neither father 
nor brother to revenge your words.”’ 
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‘Well, there is something in the last, 
and I’ll say no more. Take time, Judith, 
and think better on this.’’ 

“T want no time; my mind has long 
been made up, and I have only waited for 
you to speak plainly to answer plainly. 
We now understand each other, and there 
is no use in saying any more.”’ 

The impetuous earnestness of the girl 
awed the young man, for never before had 
he seen her so serious and determined. 
In most of their previous interviews she 
had met his advances with evasion or 
sarcasm; but these Hurry had mistaken 
for female coquetry, and had supposed 
might easily be converted into consent. 
The struggle had been with himself, about 
offering; nor had he ever seriously be- 
lieved it possible that Judith would refuse 
to become the wife of the handsomest 
man on all that frontier. Now that the 
refusal came, and that in terms so de- 
cided as to put all caviling out of the 
question, if not absolutely dumfounded, he 
was so much mortified and surprised as to 
feel no wish to attempt to change her 
resolution. 

«“The Glimmerglass has now no great 
call for me,’’ he exclaimed after a min- 
ute’s silence. ‘‘Old Tom is gone; the 
Hurons are as plenty on shore as pig- 
eons in the woods, and, altogether, it is 
getting to be an onsuitable place.” 

«Then leave it. You see it surrounded 
by dangers, and there is no reason why 
you should risk your life for others. Nor 
do I know that you can be of any service 
to us. Go to-night; we’ll never accuse 
you of having done anything forgetful or 
unmanly.”’ 

“Tf I go, ‘twill be with a heavy heart 
on your account, Judith ; I would rather 
take you with me.”’ 

«“That is not to be spoken of any longer, 
March ; but I will land you in one of the 
canoes, aS soon as it is dark, and you can 
strike a trail for the nearest garrison. 
When you reach the fort, if you send a 
party 


Judith smothered the words, for she 
felt that it was humiliating to be thus 
exposing herself to the comments and re- 


flections of one who was not disposed to 
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view her conduct in connection with all in 
these garrisons with an eye of favor. 
Hurry, however, caught the idea; and, 
without perverting it, as the girl dreaded, 
he answered to the purpose. 

““T understand what you would say, 
and why you don’t say it,’’ he replied. 
“Tf I get safe into the fort, a party shall 
start on the trail of these vagabonds, and 
T’ll come with it myself; for I should like 
to see you and Hetty in a place of safety, 
before we part forever.” 

“Ah, Harry March, had you always 
spoken thus, felt thus, my feelings toward 
you might have been different ! ”’ 

“Ts it too late, now, Judith? Vm 
rough, and a woodsman; but we all 
change under different treatment from 
what we have been used to.”’ 

“It ds too late, March. I can never 
feel toward you, or any other man but 
one, aS you would wish to have me. 
There, I’ve said enough, surely, and you 
will question me no further. As soon as 
it is dark, I or the Delaware will put you 
on shore ; you will make the best of your 
way to the Mohawk and the nearest garri- 
son, and send all you can to our assist- 
ance. And, Hurry, we are now friends, 
and I may trust you, may I not? ”’ 

“Sartain, Judith; though our fri’nd- 
ship would have been all the warmer 
could you look upon me as I look upon 
you.”’ 

Judith hesitated, and some powerful 
emotion was struggling within her. 
Then, as if determined to look down all 
weaknesses, and accomplish her purpose 
at every hazard, she spoke more plainly: 

“You will find a captain of the name 
of Warley, at the nearest post,’? she 
said, pale as death, and even trembling 
as she spoke; ‘I think it likely he will 
wish to head the party; I would greatly 
prefer it should be another. If Captain 
Warley can be kept back, ’twould make 
me very happy.’’ ‘ 

«That’s easier said than done, Judith ; 
for these officers do pretity much as they 
please. The major will order, and cap- 
tains, and lieutenants, and ensigns must 
obey. I know the officer you mean; a 
red-faced, gay, oh!-be-joyful sort of a 


gentleman, who swallows Madeira enough 
to drown the Mohawk, and yet a pleasant 
talker. All the galsin the valley admire 
him; and they say he admires all the gals. 
I don’t wonder he is your dislike, Judith, 
for he’s a very gin’ral lover, if he isn’t a 
gin’ral officer.”’ 

Judith did not answer, though her framé 
shook, and her color changed from pale to 
crimson; and from crimson back again 
to the hue of death. 

«Alas! my poor mother !’’ she ejacu- 
lated, mentally, instead of uttering it 
aloud : ‘‘we are over thy grave, but little 
dost thou know how much thy lessons have 
been forgotten; thy care neglected ; thy 
love defeated.’’ 

As the goading of the worm that never 
dies was felt, she arose and signified to 
Hurry that she had no more to com- 
municate. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


«__That point 
In misery which makes the oppressed man 
Regardless of his own life, makes him too 
Lord of the oppressor’s——’”’ —COLERIDGE. 


ALL this time Hetty had remained 
seated in the head of the scow, looking. 
sorrowfully into the water, which held 
the body of her mother, as well as that 
of the man whom she had been taught 
to consider her father. Hist stood near 
her in gentle quiet, but had no console- 
tion to offer in words. The habits of her 
people taught her reserve in this respect ; 
and the habits of her sex induced her to 
wait patiently for a moment when she 
might manifest some soothing sympathy 
by means of acts, rather than of speech. 
Chingachgook held himself a little aloof, 
in grave reserve? looking like a warrior, 
but feeling like a man. 

Judith joined her sister, with an air of 
dignity and solemnity it was not her prac- 
tice to show; and, though the gleaming’s 
of anguish were still visible on her beauti- 
ful face, when she spoke it was firmly and 
without tremor. At that instant, Hist 
and the Delaware withdrew, moving 
toward Hurry in the other end of the 
boat. 
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aS you have said. 
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“Sister,” said Judith kindly, “I have 
much to say to you; we will get into this 
canoe, and paddle off to a distance from 
the ark—the secrets of two orphans ought 
not to be heard by every ear.’’ 

“Certainly, Judith, by the ears of their 
parents. Let Hurry lift the grapnel, and 
move away with the ark, and leave us 
here, near the graves of father and mo- 
ther, to say what we may have to say.” 

““Father!’’ repeated Judith, slowly, 


| the blood for the first time since her part- 
ing with March mounting to her cheeks; 


“he was no father of ours, Hetty! That 
we had from his own mouth, and in his 
dying moments.”’ 

** Are you glad, Judith, to find you had 
no father? He took care of us, and fed 
us, and clothed us, and loved us; a father 
could have done no more. I don’t under- 
stand why he wasn’t a father.’’ 

** Never mind, dear child, but let us do 
It may be well to re- 
main here, and let the ark move a little 
away. Do you prepare the canoe, and I 
will tell Hurry and the Indians our 
wishes.”’ 

This was soon and simply done; the 
ark moving, with measured strokes of the 
sweeps, a hundred yards from the spot, 
leaving the girls floating, seemingly in air, 
above the place of the dead, so buoyant 
was the light vessel that held them, and 
so limpid the element by which it was sus- 
tained. 

<¢ The death of Thomas Hutter,” Judith 
commenced, after a short pause had pre- 
pared her sister to receive her communi- 
cation, “has altered all our prospects, 
Hetty. If he was not our father, we are 
sisters, and must feel alike and live to- 
gether.” 

“How do I know, Judith, that you 
wouldn’t be as glad to find Lam not your 
sister, as you are in finding that Thomas 
Hutter, as you call him, was not your 
father? I am only half-witted, and few 
people like to have half-witted relations ; 
and then I’m not handsome—at least, not 
as handsome as you—and you may wish a 
handsomer sister.” 

‘‘No, no, Hetty. You, and you only, 
are my sister—my heart, and my love for 
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you, tell me that—and mother was my 
mother—of that, too, am I glad and 
proud, for she was a mother to be proud 
of—but father was not father !”’ 

“Hush, Judith! His spirit may be 
near; it would grieve it to hear his chil- 
dren talking so, and that, too, over his 
very grave. Children should never grieve 
parents, mother often told me, and espe- 
cially when they are dead ! ”’ 

*“Poor Hetty! They are happily re- 
moved beyond all cares on our account. 
Nothing that I can do or say will cause 
mother any sorrow now—there is some 
consolation in that, at least—and nothing 
you can say or do will make her smile, as 
she used to smile on your good conduct 
when living.”’ 

«You don’t know that, Judith. Spirits 
can see, and mother may see as well as 
any spirit. She always told us that God 
saw all we did, and that we should do 
nothing to offend Him ; and now she has 
left us, I strive to do nothing that can 
displease her. Think how her spirit would 
mourn and feel sorrow, Judith, did it see 
either of us doing what is not right; and 
spirits may see, after all; especially the 
spirits of parents that feel anxious about 
their children.”’ 

‘Hetty, Hetty—you know not what 
you say? ’”’? murmured Judith, almost livid 
with emotion. ‘‘The dead cannot see, 
and know nothing of what passes here! 
But we will net talk of this any longer. 
The bodies of mother and Thomas Hutter 
lie together in the lake, and we will hope 
that the spirits of both are with God. 
That we, the, children of one of them, re- 
main on earth is certain: it is now proper 
to know what we are to do in future.”’ 

“Tf we are not Thomas Hutter’s chil- 
dren, Judith, no one will dispute our right 
to his property. We have the castle, 
and the ark, and the canoes, and the 
woods, and the lakes, the same as when 
he was living; and what can prevent us 
from staying here, and passing our lives 
just as we ever have done ?”’ 

‘“No, no—poor sister. This can no 
longer be. Two girls would not be safe 
here, even should these Hurons fail in 
getting us into their power. Hven father 
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had as much as he could sometimes do to 
keep peace upon the lake ; and we should 
fail altogether. We must quit this spot, 
Hetty, and remove into the settlements.”’ 

“Tam sorry you think so, Judith,”’ re- 
turned Hetty, drooping her head on her 
bosom, and looking thoughtfully down at 
the spot where the funeral-pile of her 
mother could just be seen. ‘‘I am very 
sorry to hear it. I would rather stay 
here, where, if I wasn’t born, I’ve passed 
my life. I don’t like the settlements— 
they are full of wickedness and _ heart- 
burnings, while God dwells unoffended in 
these hills! I love the trees, and the 
mountains, and the lake, and the springs; 
all that his bounty has given us, and it 
would grieve me sorely, Judith, to be 
forced to quit them. You are handsome 
and not at all half-witted, and one day 
you will marry, and then you will have a 
husband, and I a brother, to take care 
of us, if women can’t really take care of 
themselves in such a place as this.”’ 

“Ah! if this could be so, Hetty, then, 
indeed, I could now be a thousand times 
happier in these woods than in the set- 
tlements! OnceI did not feel thus, but 
now 1 do. Yet, where is the man to turn 
this beautiful place into such a garden of 
Eden for us? ”’ 

‘‘Harry March loves you, sister,’”’ re- 
turned poor Hetty, unconsciously picking 
the bark off the canoe as she spoke. ‘‘ He 
would be glad to be your husband, I’m 
sure; and a stouter and a braver youth 
is not to be met with the whole country 
round.”’ 

“‘Harry March and I understand each 
other, and no more need be said about 
him. ‘There is one—but no matter. It is 
all in the hands of Providence, and we 
must shortly come to some conclusion 
about our future manner of living. Re- 
main here—that is, remain here alone—we 
cannot, and perhaps no occasion will ever 
offer for remaining in the manner you 
think of. It is time, too, Hetitiy, we should 
learn all we can concerning our relations 
and family. It is not probable that we 
are altogether without relations, and they 
may be glad to see us. The old chest is 
now our property, and we have a right to 
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look into it and learn all we can by what 
it holds. Mother was so very different 
from Thomas Hutter that, now I know we 
are not his children, I burn with a desire 
to know whose children we can be. There 
are papers in that chest, I am certain, and 
those papers may tell us all about our 
parents and natural friends.’’ 

“Well, Judith, you know best, for you 
are cleverer than common, mother always 
said, and I am only half-witted. Now 
father and mother are dead, I don’t much 
care for any relations but you, and don’t 
think I could love them I never saw as 
well as I ought. If you don’t like to 
marry Hurry, I don’t see who you can 
choose for a husband, and then I fear we 
shall have to quit the lake after all.”’ 

“What do you think of Deerslayer, 
Hetty ?”’ asked Judith, bending forward 
like her unsophisticated sister, and endea- 
voring to conceal her embarrassment in a 
similar manner. ‘‘ Would he not make 
a brother-in-law to your liking ?”’ 

** Deerslayer!’’ repeated the other, 
looking up in unfeigned surprise; “‘ why, 
Judith, Deerslayer isn’t in the least 
comely, and is altogether unfit for one 
like you!” 

‘““He is not ill-looking, Hetty; and 
beauty in a man is not of much matter.’’ 

**Do you think so, Judith! Iknow that 
beauty is of no great matter, in man or 
woman, in the eyes of God; for mother 
has often told me so when she thought I 
might have been sorry I was not as hand- 
some as you—though she needn’t have 
been uneasy on that account, for I never 
coveted anything that is yours, sister ; but 
tell me so she did; still, beauty is very 
pleasant to the eye in both. I think if I 
were a man, I should pine more for good 
looks than I do as a girl. A handsome 
man is a more pleasing sight than a hand- 
some woman.”’ 

“Poor child! you scarce know what 
you say or what you mean! Beauty in 
our sex 1s something, but in man it passes 
for little. To be sure, a man ought to be 
tall, but others are tall as well as Hurry ; 
and active—I think I know those that are 
more active; and strong—well, he hasn’t 
all the strength in the world ; and brave— 
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Lam certain I can name a youth who is 
braver.”’ 

“This is strange, Judith. I didn’t 
think the earth held a handsomer, or a 
stronger, or a more active, or a braver 
man, than Hurry Harry. I am sure J 
never met his equal in either of these 
things.”’ 

“Well, well, Hetty—say no more of 
this. I dislike to hear yow talking in this 
manner. ’Tis not suitable to your inno- 
cence, and truth, and warm-hearted sin- 
cerity. Let Harry March go. He quits 
us to-night, and no regret of mine will fol- 
low him, unless it be that he has stayed so 
long and to so little purpose.”’ 

“Ah! Judith, that is what I’ve long 
feared ; and I did so hope he might be my 
brother-in-law ! ”’ 

«Never mind it now ; let us talk of our 
poor mother and Thomas Hutter.”’ 

“Speak kindly, then, sister, for you 
can’t be quite certain that spirits don’t 
hear and see. If father wasn’t father, 
he was good to us, and gave us food and 
shelter. We can’t put any stones over 
their graves here in the water to tell 
people all this, and so we ought to say 
it with our tongues.’’ 

«“They will care little for that, girl. 
’Tis a great consolation to know, Hetty, 
that if mother ever did commit any 
heavy fault when young, she lived sin- 
cerely to repent of it; no doubt her sins 
were forgiven her.’’ 

“?Tisn’t right, Judith, for children to 
talk of their parents’ sins. We had bet- 
ter talk of our own.” 

‘“Talk of your sins, Hetty! If there 
ever was a creature on earth without sin, 
it.is you! I wish I could say or think 
the same of myself; but we shall see. 
No one knows what changes affection for 
a good husband can make in a woman’s 
heart. I don’t think, child, I have even 
now the same love for finery I once had.’’ 

“Tt would be a pity, Judith, if you did 
think of clothes over your parents’ graves ! 
We will never quit this spot, if you say 
so, and will let Hurry go where he 
pleases.”’ 

“JT am willing enough to consent to 
the last, but cannot answer for the first, 
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Hetty. We must live, in future, as be- 
comes respectable young women, and can- 
not remain here to be the talk and jest 
of all the rude and foul-tongued trappers 
and hunters that may come upon the lake. 
Let Hurry go by himself, and then I'll 
find the means to see Deerslayer, when 
the future shall be soon settled. Come, 
girl, the sun has set, and the ark is drift- 
ing away from us; let us paddle up to the 
scow and consult with our friends. This 
night I shall look into the chest, and to- 
morrow shall determine what we are to 
do. As for the Hurons, now we can use 
our stores without fear of Thomas Hutter, 
they will be easily bought off. Let me get 
Deerslayer once out of their hands, and 
a single hour shall bring things to an 
understanding.”’ 

Judith spoke with decision, and she 
spoke with authority, a habit she had 
long practiced toward her feeble-minded 
sister. But, while thus accustomed to 
have her way, by the aid of manner and 
a readier command of words, Hetty oc- 
casionally checked her impetuous feeling's 
and hasty acts by the aid of those simple 
moral truths that were so deeply in- 
grafted in all her own thoughts and feel- 
ings, shining through both with a mild 
and beautiful luster that threw a sort ot 
holy halo around so much of what she 
both said and did. On the present oc- 
casion, this healthful ascendency of the 
girl of weak intellect over her of a 
capacity that, in other situations, might — 
have been brilliant and admired, was 
exhibited in the usual simple and earnest 
manner. 

“You forget, Judith, what has brought 
us here,’’ she said, reproachfully. ‘This 
is mother’s grave, and we have just laid 
the body of father by her side. We have 
done wrong to talk so much of ourselves 
at such a spot, and ought now to pray to 
God to forgive us, and ask Him to teach 
us where we are to go, and what we are 
to do.”’ 

Judith involuntarily laid aside her pad- 
dle, while Hetty dropped on her knees 
and was soon lost in her devout but simple 
petitions. Her sister did not pray. This 
she had long since ceased to do directly, 
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though anguish of spirit frequently wrung 
from her mental and hasty appeals to the 
great source of benevolence for support, 
if not for a change of spirit. Still, she 
never beheld Hetty on her knees, that a 
feeling of tender recollection, as well as of 
profound regret at the deadness of her 
own heart, did not come over her. Thus 
had she herself done in childhood, and 
even down to the hour of her ill-fated 
visits to the garrisons; and she would 
willingly have given worlds, at such 
moments, to be able to exchange her 
present sensations for that confiding faith, 
those pure aspirations, and the gentle 
hope that shone through every lineament 
and movement of her otherwise less 
favored sister. All she could do, however, 
was to drop her head on her bosom, and 
assume in her attitude some of that devo- 
tion in which her stubborn spirit refused 
to unite. 

When Hetty rose from her knees, her 
countenance had a glow and serenity that 
rendered a face that was always agree- 
able, positively handsome. Her mind was 
at peace, and her conscience acquitted her 
of a neglect of duty. 

‘““Now you may go, if you want to, 
Judith,’’ she said; ‘‘God has been kind 
to me, and lifted a burden off my heart. 
Mother had many such burdens, she used 
to tell me, and she took them off in this 
way. ‘Tis the only way, sister, such 
things can be done. You may raise a 
stone, or a.log, with your hands; but the 
heart must be lightened by prayer. I 
don’t think you pray as often as you used 
to do when younger, Judith !”’ 

“Never mind—never mind, child ?’?— 
answered the other, huskily—‘ ’tis no 
matter, now. Mother is gone, and Thomas 
Hutter is gone, and the time has come 
when we must think and act for our- 
selves.”’ 

As the canoe moved slowly away from 
the place, under the gentle impulsion of 
the elder sister’s paddle, the younger sat 
musing, aS was her wont, whenever her 
mind was perplexed by any idea more 
abstract and difficult of comprehension 
than common. 

“T don’t know what you mean by 
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future, Judith,’’ she at length suddenly 
observed. ‘‘ Mother used to call heaven 
the future, but you seem to think it means 
next week, or to-morrow !”’ 

<‘T¢ means both, dear sister ; everything 
that is yet to come, whether in this world 
or another. It is a solemn word, Hetty, 
and most so, I fear, to them that think the 
least aboutit. Mother’s future is eternity ; 
ours may yet mean what will happen while 
we live in this world—is not that a canoe 
just passing behind the castle ?—here, 
more in the direction of the point, I mean ; 
it is hid, now—but, certainly, I saw a canoe 
stealing behind the logs.’’ 

«* T’ve seen it some time,’’ Hetty quietly 
answered, for the Indians had few terrors 
for her, ‘‘ but I did not think it right to 
talk about such things over mother’s 
grave. The canoe came from the camp, 
Judith, and was paddled by a single 
man; he seemed to be Deerslayer, and 
no Lroquois.”’ 

‘* Deerslayer !’’ returned the other, with 
much of her native impetuosity. ‘ That 
can’t be! Deerslayer is a prisoner, and I 
have been thinking of the means of setting 
him free. Why did you fancy it Deer- 
slayer, child ? ”’ 

“You can look for yourself, sister ; 
there comes the canoe in sight again, on 
this side of the hut.”’ 

Sure enough, the light boat had passed 
the building, and was now steadily ad- 
vancing toward the ark; the persons on 
board of which were already collecting 
in the head of the scow to receive their 
visitor. A single glance sufficed to assure 
Judith that her sister was right, and that 
Deerslayer was alone in the canoe. His 
approach was so calm and leisurely, how- 
ever, as to fill her with wonder, since a 
man who had effected his escape from en- 
emies, either by artifice or violence, would 
not be apt to move with the steadiness and 
deliberation with which his paddle Swept 
the water. By this time the day was 
fairly departing and objects were already 
seen dimly under the shores. In the broad 
lake, however, the light still lingered, and 
around the immediate scene of the present 
incidents, which was less shaded than 
most of the sheet, being in its broadest 
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part, it cast a glare that bore some faint 

_ resemblance to the warm tints of an Italian 
or Grecian sunset. The logs of the hut 
and ark had a sort of purple hue, blended 
_with the growing obscurity, and the bark 
of the hunter’s boat was losing its dis- 
tinctness, in colors richer, but more mel- 
lowed, than those it showed under a bright 
sun. As the two canoes approached each 
other—for Judith and her sister had plied 

_ their paddles so as to intercept the unex- 
pected visitor ere he reached the ark— 
even Deerslayer’s sunburnt countenance 
wore a brighter aspect than common, 
under the pleasing tints that seemed to 
dance in the atmosphere. Judith fancied 
that delight at meeting her had some share 
in this unusual and agreeable expression. 
She was not aware that her own beauty 
appeared to more advantage than com- 
mon from the same natural cause; nor did 
she understand, what it would have given 
her so much pleasure to know, that the 
young man actually thought her, as she 
drew near, the loveliest creature of her sex 
his eyes had ever dwelt on. 

«* Welcome—welcome, Deerslayer !’’ ex- 

claimed the girl as the canoes floated at 
each other’s sides ; ‘‘ we have hada melan- 
choly—a frightful day—but your return is, 
at least, one misfortune the less. Have 
the Hurons become more humane and let 
you go, or have you escaped from the 
wretches by your own courage and 
skill ? ” 

‘‘Neither, Judith—neither one nor 
t’other. The Mingoes are Mingoes still, 
and will live and die Mingoes; it is not 
likely their natur’s will ever undergo much 
improvement. Well, they’ve their gifts, 
and we’ve our’n, Judith, and it doesn’t 
much become either to speak ill of what the 
Lord has created; though, if the truth 
must be said, I find it a sore trial to think 
kindly or to talk kindly of them vagabonds. 
As for outwitting them, that might have 
been done, and it was done, too, atween 
the Sarpent, yonder, and me, when we 
were on the trail of Hist——’’ here the 
hunter stopped to laugh in his own silent 
fashion—“‘ but it’s no easy matter to sar- 
cumvent the sarcumvented. Even the 

-fa’ans get to know the tricks of the hun- 
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ters afore a single season is over; and an 
Injin, whose eyes have once been opened 
by a sarcumvention, never shuts them 
ag’in in precisely the same spot. I’ve 
known whites to do that, but never a red- 
skin. What they l’arn comes by practice, 
and not by books; and, of all school- 
masters, exper’ence gives lessons that are 
the longest remembered.”’ 

‘* All this is true, Deerslayer; but if you 
have not escaped from the savages how 
came you here? ’”’ 

*That’s a nat’ral question, and charm- 
ingly put. You are wonderful handsome 
this evening, Judith, or Wild Rose, as the 
Sarpent calls you, and I may as well say 
it, since I honestly think it. You may 
well call them Mingoes savages, too, for 
savage enough do they feel, and savage 
enough will they act, if you once give them 
an opportunity. They feel their loss here, 
in the late scrimmage, to their hearts’ 
cores, and are ready to revenge it on any 
creatur’ of English blood that may fall in 
their way. Nor, for that matter, do I 
much think they will stand at taking their 
satisfaction out of a Dutchman.’’ 

“They have killed father; that ought 
to satisfy their wicked cravings for blood,”’ 
observed Hetty reproachfully. 

““T know it, gal—I know the whole 
story—partly from what I’ve seen from 
the shore, since they brought me up from 
the point, and partly from their threats 
ag’in myself, and their other discourse. 
Well, life is unsartain at the best, and 
we all depend on the breath of our nostrils 
for it, from day to day. If you’ve lost a 
stanch fri’nd, as I make no doubt you 
have, Providence will raise up new ones in 
his stead ; and since our acquaintance has 
begun in this oncommon manner, I shall 
take it as a hint that it will be a part of 
my duty in futur’, should the occasion 
offer, to see you don’t suffer for want of 
food in the wigwam. I can’t bring the 
dead to life, but as to feeding the living, 
there’s few on all this frontier can outdo 
me, though I say it inthe way of pity and 
consolation like, and, in no particular, in 
the way of boasting.”’ 

«‘“We understand you, Deerslayer,’’ re- 
turned Judith hastily, ‘‘and take all that 
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falls from your lips, as it is meant, in kind- 
ness and friendship. Would to Heaven 
all men had tongues as true, and hearts 
as honest !’’ 

“In that respect men do differ, of a 
sartinty, Judith. DUve known them that 
wasn’t to be trusted any further than you 
can see them; and others ag’in whose 
messages, sent with a small piece of 
wampum; perhaps, might just as much be 
depended on, as if the whole business was 
finished afore your face. Yes, Judith, 
you never said truer words, than when 
you said some men might be depended on, 
and some others might not.”’ 

“You are an unaccountable being, Deer- 
slayer,’’ returned the girl, not a little 
puzzled with the childish simplicity of 
character that the hunter so often be- 
trayed—a simplicity so striking that it 
frequently appeared to place him nearly 
on a level with the fatuity of poor Hetty, 
though always relieved by the beautiful 
moral truth that shone through all that 
this unfortunate girl both said and did. 
«You are a most unaccountable man, and 
1 often do not know how to understand 
you. Butnever mind, just now; you have 
forgotten to tell us by what means you are 
here.”’ 


“T!—oh! That’s not very onaccount- 


able, if lam myself, Judith. V’m out on | 


a furlough.”’ 

“Furlough! That word has a meaning 
among the soldiers that I understand; I 
cannot tell what it signifies when used by 
a prisoner.”’ 

“It means just thesame. You’re right 
enough ; the soldiers do use it, and just in 
the same way as I use it. A furlough is 
when a man has leave to quit a camp, or 
a garrison, for a sartin specified time; at 
the end of which he is to come back and 
shoulder his musket, or submit to his tor- 
ments, just as he may happen to be a 
soldier or a captyve. Being the last, I 
must take the chances of a prisoner.” 

“‘ Have the Hurons suffered you to quit 
them in this manner, without watch or 
guard ? ”’ 

“ Sartain—I couldn’t have come in any 
other manner, unless, indeed, it had been 
by a bold rising or a sarcumvention.”’ 
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«What pledge have they that you will 
ever return?” 

‘““My word,’’ answered the hunter,. 
simply. ‘Yes, I own I gave ’em that, 
and big fools would they have been to let 
me come without it. Why, in that case, 
I shouldn’t have been obliged to go back 
and ondergo any deviltries their fury may 
invent, but might have shouldered my rifle 
and made the best of my way to the Dela- 
ware villages. But, Lord! Judith, they 
know’d this, just as well as you and I do, 
and would no more let me come away 
without a promise to go back than they 
would let the wolves dig up the bones of 
their fathers ! ”’ 

‘“Is it possible you mean to do this act 
of extraordinary self-destruction and reck- 
lessness ? ”’ 

« Anan!” 

“‘T ask if it can be possible that you ex- 
pect to be able to put yourself again in 
the power of such ruthless enemies, by 
keeping your word? ”’ 

Deerslayer looked at his fair questioner 
for a moment with stern displeasure. Then 
the expression of his honest and guileless 
face suddenly changed, lighting as by a 
quick illumination of thought ; after which 
he laughed in his ordinary manner. 

*“T didn’t understand you, at first, Ju- 
dith ; no, I didn’t. You believe that Chin- 
gachgook and Hurry Harry won’t suffer 
it; but you don’t know mankind thorough- 
ly yet, I see. The Delaware would be the 
last man on ’arth to offer any objections 
to what he knows is a duty; and, as for 
March, he doesn’t care enough about any 
creatur’ but himself to spend many words 
on such a subject. If he did, *twould 
make no great difference, hows’ever ; but 
not he—for he thinks more of his gains 
than of even his own word. As for my 
promises, or your’n, Judith, or anybody 
else’s, they give him no consarn. Don’t 
be under any oneasiness, therefore, gal; I 
shall be allowed to go back according to 
the furlough ; and if difficulties was made, 
D’ve not been brought up, and edicated, as 
one may say, in the woods, without know- 
ing how to look ’em down.’’ 

Judith made no answer for some little 
time. All her feelings as a woman—and 
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as a woman who, for the first time in her 
life, was beginning to submit to that sen- 
timent which has so much influence on 


- the happiness or misery of her sex—re- 


volted at the cruel fate that she fancied 
Deerslayer was drawing down upon him- 
self, while the sense of right, which God 
has implanted in every human breast, told 
her to admire an integrity as indomitable 
and unpretending as that which the other 
so unconsciously displayed. Argument, 
she felt, would be useless ; nor was she, at 
that moment, disposed to lessen the dig- 
nity and high principle that were so strik- 
ing in the intentions of the hunter, by any 
attempt to turn him from his purpose. 
That something might yet occur to super- 
sede the necessity for this self-immolation, 
she tried to hope; and then she proceeded 
to ascertain the facts, in order that her 
own conduct might be regulated by her 
knowledge of circumstances. 

““When is your furlough out, Deer- 
slayer ?’’? she asked, after both canoes 
were heading toward the ark, and mov- 
ing, with scarcely a perceptible effort of 
the paddles, through the water. 

“To-morrow noon; not a minute afore ; 
and you may depend on it, Judith, I 
shan’t quit what I call Christian com- 
pany, to go and give myself up to them 
vagabonds, an instant sooner than is 
downright necessary. They begin to fear 
a visit from the garrisons, and wouldn’t 
lengthen the time a moment; and _ it’s 
pretty well understood atween us, that, 
should I fail in my ar’n’d, the torments 
are to take place when the sun begins to 
fall, that they may strike upon their 
home-trail as soon as it is dark.’’ 

This was said. solemnly, as if the 
thought of what was believed to be in 
reserve duly weighed on the prisoner’s 
mind, and yet so simple, and without a 
parade of suffering, as rather to repel 
than to invite any open manifestations of 
sympathy. 

“Are they. bent on revenging their 
losses ?”’ Judith asked, faintly, her own 
high spirit yielding to the influence of the 
other’s quiet but dignified integrity of 
purpose. 

“Downright, if I can judge of Injin in- 


clinations by the symptoms. They think, 
hows’ever, I don’t suspect their designs, I 
do believe ; but one that has lived so long 
among men of red-skin gifts is no more 
likely tobe misled in Injin feelin’s than a 
true hunter is likely to lose his trail, or a 
stanch hound his scent. My own judg- 
ment is greatly ag’in my own escape; for 
I see the women are a good deal enraged 
on behalf of Hist, though I say it, per- 
haps, that shouldn’t say it—seein’ that I 
had a considerable hand myself in getting 
the gal off. Then there was a cruel mur- 
der in their camp last night, and that shot 
might just as well have been fired into 
my breast. Hows’ever, come what will, 
the Sarpent and his wife will be safe, and 
that is some happiness, in any case.’’ 

**O Deerslayer, they will think better of 
this, since they have given you until to- 
morrow noon to make up your mind !”’ 

““T judge not, Judith ; yes, I judge not. 
An Injin is an Injin, gal, and it’s pretty 
much hopeless to think of swarving him — 
when he’s got the scent and follows it 
with his nose in the air. The Delawares, 
now, are a half-Christianized tribe—not 
that I think such sort of Christians much 
better than your whole-blooded disbe- 
lievers—but, nevertheless, what good half- 
Christianizing can do to a man some 
among ’em have got, and yet revenge 
clings to their hearts like the wild creepers 
here to the tree! Then I slew one of the 
best and boldest of their warriors, they 
say, and it 7s too much to expect that 
they should captivate the man who did 
this deed, in the very same scouting on 
which it was performed, and they take no 
account of the matter. Had a month or 
so gone by, their feelin’s would have been 
softened down, and we might have met in 
a more friendly way; but it is as it is. 
Judith, this is talking of nothing but my- 
self and my own consarns, when you have 
had trouble enough, and may want to con- 
sult a fri’nd a little about your own mat- 
ters. Is the old man laid in the water, 
where I should think his body would like 
to rest? ”’ 

“Tt is, Deerslayer,’? answered Judith, 
almost inaudibly. ‘*That duty has just 
been performed. You are right in think- 
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ing that I wish to consult a friend; and 
that friend is yourself. Hurry Harry is 
about to leave us; when he is gone, and 
we have got a little over the feelings of 
this solemn office, I hope you will give me 
an hour alone. Hetty and I are at a loss 
what to do.” 

«That’s quite natural, coming as things 
have, suddenly and fearfully. But here’s 
the ark, and we’ll say more of this when 
there is a better opportunity.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


«The winde is great upon the highest hilles; 

The quiet life is in the dale below; 

Who tread on ice shall slide against their willes; 
They want not cares, that curious arts should 

know; 

Who lives at ease and can content him so, 

Is perfect wise, and sets us all to schoole; 

Who hates this lore may well be called a fool.” 

—CHURCHYARD. 


THE meeting between Deerslayer and 
his friends. in the ark was grave and anx- 
ious. The two Indians in particular read 
in his manner that he was not a successful 
fugitive, and a few sententious words suf- 
ficed to let them comprehend the nature 
of what their friend had termed his “ fur- 
jough.’? Chingachgook immediately be- 
came thoughtful; while Hist, as usual, 
‘had no better mode of expressing her 
sympathy than by those little attentions 
which mark the affectionate manner of 
woman. 

In a few minutes, however, something 
like a general plan for the proceedings of 


‘the night was adopted, and to the eye of | 


an uninstructed observer, things would be 
thought to move in their ordinary train. 
It was now getting to be dark, and it was 
decided to sweep the ark up to the castle, 
and secure it in its ordinary berth. This 
decision was come to, in some measure, 
on account of the fact that all the canoes 
were again in the possession of their proper 
owners, but principally from the security 
that was created by the representations of 
Deerslayer. He had examined the state 
of things among the Hurons, and felt 
satisfied that they meditated no further 
hostilities during the night, the loss they 
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had met having indisposed them to further 
exertions for the moment. Then he had 
a proposition to make—the object of his 
visit; and, if this were accepted, the war 
would at once terminate between the par- 
ties; and it was improbable that the Hu- 
rons would anticipate the failure of a proj- 
ect on which their chiefs had apparently 
set their hearts, by having recourse to 
violence previously to the return of their 
messenger. 

As soon as the ark was properly secured, 
the different members of the party occu- 
pied themselves in their several peculiar 
manners; haste in council, or in decision, 
no more characterizing the proceedings of 
the border whites than it did those of their 
red neighbors. The women busied them- 
selves in preparations for the evening meal, 
sad and silent, but ever attentive to the 
first wants of Nature. 

Hurry set about repairing his moccasins 
by the light of a blazing knot; Chingach- 
gook seated himself in gloomy thought; 
while Deerslayer proceeded, in a manner 
equally free from affectation and concern, 
to examine ‘ Killdeer,’’ the rifle of Hutter, 
that has been already mentioned, and 
which subsequently became so celebrated 
in the hands of the individual who was 
now making a survey of its merits. The 
piece was a little longer than usual, and 
had evidently been turned out from the 
workshop of some manufacturer of a 
superior order. It had a few silver orna- 
ments ; though on the whole it would have 
been deemed a plain piece by most fron- 
tiermen ; its great merit consisting in the 
accuracy of its bore, the perfection of the 
details, and the excellence of the metal. 
Again and again did the hunter apply the 
breech to his shoulder, and glance his eye 
along the sights, and as often did he poise 
his body and raise the weapon slowly, as 
if about to catch an aim at a deer, in order 
to try the weight, and to ascertain its fit- 
ness for quick and accurate firing. All 
this was done by the aid of Hurry’s torch, 
simply, but with .an earnestness and ab- 
straction that would have been found 
touching by any spectator who happened 
to know the real situation of the man. 

<°?Tis a glorious we’pon, Hurry !’’ Deer- 
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Slayer at length exclaimed, “and it may 
be thought a pity that it has fallen into 
the hands of women. The hunters have 
told me of its expl’ites, and, by all I have 
heard, I should set it down as sartin death 
in exper’enced hands. MHearken to the 
tick of this lock—a wolf trap hasn’t a 
livelier spring; pan and cock speak to- 
gether, like two singing-masters under- 
taking a psalm in meetin’. I never did 
see so true a bore, Hurry, that’s sartin.’’ 

** Ay, old Tom used to give the piece a 
character, though he wasn’t the man to 
particularize the ra’al natur’ of any sort 
of fire-arms in practice,’’ returned March, 
passing the deer’s thongs through the 
moccasin with the coolness of a cobbler. 
“He was no marksman, that we must 
all allow; but he had his good p’ints as 
well as his bad ones. I have had hopes 
that Judith might consait the idee of giv- 
ing Killdeer to me.’’ 

““There’s no saying what young women 
may do, that’s a truth, Hurry; and I 
suppose you’re as likely to own the rifle 
asanother. Still, when things are so very 
near perfection, it’s a pity not to reach it 
entirely.”’ 

«“What do you mean by that? Would 
not that piece look as well on my shoulder 
as on any man’s ?”’ 

“ As for looks, I say nothing. You are 
both good-looking, and might make what 
is called a good-looking couple. But the 
true p’int is as to conduct. More deer 
would fall in one day, by that piece, in 
some men’s hands, than would fall in a 
week in your’n, Hurry! I’ve seen you 
try; you remember the buck, t’other 
day ?”’ 

‘That buck was out of season ; and who 
wishes to kill venison out of season? I 
was merely trying to frighten the creatur’, 
and [ think you will own that he was pretty 
well skeared at any rate.”’ 

«Well, well, have it as you say. But 
this is a lordly piece, and would make a 
steady hand and quick eye the King of the 
Woods.”’ 

«Then keep it, Deerslayer, and become 
King of the Woods,” said Judith, earnestly, 
who had heard the conversation, and whose 
eye was never long averted from the hon- 
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est countenance of the hunter. “It can 
never be in better hands than it is at this 
moment ; there I hope it will remain these 
fifty years.” 

** Judith, you can’t be in ’arnest!’’ ex- 
claimed Deerslayer, taken so much by 
surprise as to betray more emotion than 
it was usual for him to manifest on ordi- 
nary occasions. , “Such a gift would be fit 
for a ra’al king to make; yes, and fora 
ra’al king to receive.”’ 

“‘T never was more in earnest in my 
life, Deerslayer, and I am as much in 
earnest in the wish as in the gift.” 

“Well, gal, well; we’ll find time to 
talk of this ag’in. You mustn’t be down- 
hearted, Hurry, for Judith is a sprightly 
young woman, and she has a quick reason ; 
she knows that the credit of her father’s 
rifle is safer in my hands than it can pos- 
sibly be in your’n; and, therefore, you 
mustn’t be down-hearted. In other mat- 
ters, more to your liking, too, you’ll find 
she’ll give you the preference.”’ 

Hurry growled out his dissatisfaction + 
but he was too intent on quitting the lake, 
and in making his preparations, to waste 
his breath on a subject of this nature. 
Shortly after, the supper was ready; it 
was eaten in silence, as is so much the 
habit of those who consider the table as 
merely a place of animal refreshment. 
On this occasion, however, sadness and 
thought contributed their share to the 
general desire not to converse ; for Deer- 
slayer was so far an exception to the 
usages of men of his cast as not only to 
wish to hold discourse on such occasions, 
but as often to create a similar desire in 
his companions. 

The meal ended, and the humble prepa- 
rations removed, the whole party assem- 
bled on the platform to hear the expected 
intelligence from Deerslayer on the sub- 
ject of his visit. It had been evident he 
was in no haste to make his communica- 
tions; but the feelings of Judith would no 
longer admit of delay. Stools were brought 
from the ark and the hut, and the whole 
six placed themselves in a circle near the 
door, watching each other’s countenances, 
as best they could, by the scanty means 
that were furnished by a lovely starlight 
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night. Along the shore, beneath the 
mountains, lay the usual body of gloom ; 
but in the broad lake no shadow was cast, 
and a thousand mimic stars were danc- 
ing in the limpid element, that was just 
stirred enough by the evening air to set 
them all in motion. 

““Now, Deerslayer,’? commenced Ju- 
dith, whose impatience resisted further 
restraint, “‘now, Deerslayer, tell us all 
the Hurons have to say, and the reason 
why they have sent you on parole to 
make us some offer ?”’ 

“Furlough, Judith — furlough is the 
word, and it carries the same meaning 
with a captyve at large as it does with 
a soldier who has leave to quit his colors. 
In both cases the word is passed to come 
back, and now I remember to have heard 
that’s the ra’al signification, ‘furlough ’ 
meaning a ‘word’ passed for the doing 
of anything or the like. Parole, 1 rather 
think, is Dutch, and has something to do 
with the tattoos of the garrisons. But 
this makes no great difference, since the 
vartue of a pledge lies in the idee, and 
not the word. Well, then, if the message 
must be given, it must, and perhaps there 
is no use in putting it off. Hurry will soon 
be wanting to set out on his journey to 
the river, and the stars rise and set just 
as if they cared for neither Injin nor mes- 
sage. Ah’s me! ’tisn’t a pleasant and 
I know it’s a useless ar’n’d; but it must 
be told.’’ 

««Harkee, Deerslayer,’’ put in Hurry, a 
little authoritatively, ‘‘you’re a sensible 
man in a hunt, and as good a fellow on the 
march as a sixty-miler a day could wish 
to meet with, but you’re oncommon slow 
about messages, especially them you think 
won’t be likely to be well received. When 
a thing is to be told, why, tell it, and 
don’t hang back like a Yankee lawyer 
pretending he can’t understand a Dutch- 
man’s English, just to get a double fee out 
of him.”’ 

“T-understand you, Hurry, and well you 
are named to-night, seeing you’ve no time 
to lose. But let us come at once to the 
pi’nt, seeing that’s the object of this coun- 
cil; for council it may be called, though 
women have seats among us. The simple 
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fact is this: When the party came back 
from the castle, the Mingoes held a coun- 
cil, and bitter thoughts were uppermost, 
as was plainly to be seen by their gloomy 
faces. No one likes to be beaten, and a 
red-skin as little as a pale-face. Well, 
when they had smoked upon it, and made 
their speeches, and their council-fire had 
burnt low, the matter came out. It seems 
the elders among ’em consaited I was a 
man to be trusted on a furlough. They’re 
wonderfully obsarvant, them Mingoes ; 
that their worst inimies must allow ; but 
they consaited I was such a man; and it 
isn’t often,’’ added the hunter, with a 
pleasing consciousness that his previous 
life justified this implicit reliance on his 
good faith, “it isn’t often they consait 
anything so good of a pale-face; but so 
they did with me, and therefore they didn’t 
hesitate to speak their minds, which is just 
this: You see the state of things. The 
lake and all on it, they fancy, lie at their 
marcy. Thomas Hutter is deceased, and 
as for Hurry, they’ve got the idee he has 
been near enough to death to-day not to 
wish to take another look at him this 
summer. Therefore they count all your 
forces as reduced to Chingachgook and 
the two young women, and while you 
know the Delaware to be of high race, and 
a born warrior, they know he’s now on his 
first war-parth. As for the gals, of course 
they set them down much as they do 
women in gin’ral.”’ 

“You mean that they despise us!” in- 
terrupted Judith, with eyes that flashed 
so brightly as to be observed by all 
present. 

“That will be seen in the ind. They 
hold that all on the lake lies at their 
marcy, and, therefore, they send by me 
this belt of wampum,’’ showing the article 
in question to the Delaware, as he spoke, 
“with these words: ‘Tell the Sarpent,? 
they say, ‘that he has done well for a be- 
ginner; he may now strike across the 
mountains, for his own villages, and no 
one shall look for his trail. If he has 
found a scalp, let him take it with him ; 
the Huron braves have hearts, and can 
feel for a young warrior who doesn’t wish 
to go home empty-handed. If he is nim- 
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ble, he is welcome to lead out a party in 
pursuit. Hist, however, must go back to 
the Hurons; when she left them in the 
night, she carried away, by mistake, that 
which doesn’t belong to her.’’ 

That can’t be true,’’ said Hetty, ear- 
nestly. ‘‘ Hist is no such girl—but one 
that gives everybody his due——’’ 

How much more she would have said, in 
remonstrance, cannot be known, inas- 
much as Hist, partly laughing and partly 
hiding her face in shame, put her own 
hand across the speaker’s mouth in a 
way to check the words. 

“You don’t understand Mingo mes- 
sages, poor Hetty,’’ resumed Deerslayer, 
““which seldom mean what. lies exactly 
uppermost. Hist has brought away with 
her the inclinations of a young Huron, and 
they want her back again, that the poor 
young man may find them where he last 
saw them! The Sarpent, they say, is too 
promising a young warrior not to find as 
many wives as he wants, but this one he 
cannot have. That’s their meaning, and 
nothing else, as I understand it.”’ 

«They are very obliging and thought- 
ful, in supposing a young woman can for- 
get all her own inclinations in order to 
let this unhappy youth find his!”’’ said 
Judith, ironically ; though her manner be- 
came more bitter as she proceeded: ‘I 
suppose a woman is a woman, let her 
color be white or red; and your chiefs 
know little of a woman’s heart, Deer- 
slayer, if they think it can ever forgive, 
when wronged, or ever forget when it 
fairly loves.” ' 

“‘T suppose that’s pretty much the 
truth, with some women, Judith, though 
I’ve known them that could do both. 
The next message is to yon. They say 
the Muskrat, as they call your father, has 
dove to the bottom of the lake; and he 
will never come up again; and that his 
young will soon be in want of wigwams if 
not of food. The Huron huts, they think, 
are better than the huts of York; they 
wish you to come and try them. Your 
color is white, they own, but they think 
young women who’ve lived so long in the 
woods would lose their way in the clear- 
in’s. A great warrior among them has 
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lately lost his wife, and he would be glad 
to put the Wild Rose on her bench at his 
fireside. As for the Feeble-Mind, she will 
always be honored and taken care of by 
red warriors. Your father’s goods, they 
think, ought to go to enrich the tribe; but 
your own property, which is to include 
everything of a female natur’, will go, 
like that of all wives, into the wigwam of 
the husband. Moreover, they’ve lost a 
young maiden by violence, lately, and 
twill take two pale-faces to fill her seat.’’ 

*“And do you bring such a message to 
me ?”’ exclaimed Judith, though the tone 
in which the words were uttered had more 
in it of sorrow than of anger. “‘Am Ia 
girl to be an Indian’s slave ? ”’ 

““TIf you wish my honest thoughts on 
this p’int, Judith, I shall answer that I 
don’t think you’ll willingly ever become 
any man’s slave, red-skin or white. 
You’re not to think hard, hows’ever, of my 
bringing the message, as near as I could, 
in the very words in which it was given to 
me. Them was the conditions on which I 
got my furlough, and a bargain is a bar- 
gain, though it is made with a vagabond. 
I’ve told you what they’ve said, but I’ve 
not yet told you what I think you ought, 
one and all, to answer.”’ 

** Ay; let’s hear that, Deerslayer,’’ put 
in Hurry. ‘My cur’osity is up on that 
consideration, and I should like right well 
to hear your ideas of the reasonableness of 
the reply. For my part, though, my own 
mind is pretty much settled on the p’int 
of my own answer, which shall be made 
known as soon as necessary.”’ 

“© And so is mine, Hurry, on all the dif- 
ferent heads, and on no one is it more sar- 
tainly settled than on your’n. If I was 
you, I should say: ‘ Deerslayer, tell them 
scamps they don’t know Harry March! 
He is human, which natur’ won’t let him 
desart females of his own race and gifts 
in their greatest need. So set me down 
as one that will refuse to come into your 
treaty, though you should smoke a hogs- 
head of tobacco over it.’ ’’ 

March was alittle embarrassed at this 
rebuke, which was uttered with sufficient 
warmth of manner, and with a point that 
left no doubt of the meaning. Had Judith 
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encouraged him, he would not have hesi- marry, but for the love of your own 


tated about remaining to defend her and 
her sister, but under the circumstances, a 
feeling of resentment rather urged him to 
abandon them. At all events, there was 
not a sufficiency of chivalry in Hurry 
Harry to induce him to hazard the safety 
of his own person, unless he could see a 
direct connection between the probable 
consequences and his own interests. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that his answer 
partook equally of his intention, and of 
the reliance he so boastingly placed on his 
gigantic strength, which, if it did not 
always make him courageous, usually 
made him impudent as respects those with 
whom he conversed : 

‘‘Fair words make long friendships, 
Master Deerslayer,’’ he said, a little men- 
acingly. ‘‘ You’re but a stripling, and 
you know, by exper’ence, what you are in 
the hands of a man. As you’re not me, 
but only a go-between, sent by the savages 
to us Christians, you may tell your em- 
pl’yers that they do not know Harry 
March, which is a proof of their sense as 
well as his. He’s human enough to follow 
human natur’, and that tells him to see 
the folly of one man’s fighting a whole 
tribe. If females desart him, they must 
expect to be desarted by him, whether 
they’re of his own gifts or another man’s 
gifts. Should Judith see fit to change her 
mind, she’s welcome to my company to the 
river, and Hetty with her; but shouldn’t 
she come to this conclusion, I start as soon 
as I think the enemy’s scouts are begin- 
ning to nestle themselves in among the 
brush and leaves for the night.”’ 

“Judith will not change her mind, and 
she does not ask your company, Master 
March,”’ returned the girl, with spirit. 

“That p’int’s settled, then,’’ resumed 
Deerslayer, unmoved by the other’s 
warmth. ‘‘Hurry Harry must act for 
himself, and do that which will be most 
likely to suit his own fancy. The course 
he means to take will give him an easy 
conscience. Next comes the question with 
Hist—what say you, gal ?—will you desart 
your duty, too, and go back to the Min- 
goes and take a Huron husband; and all, 
not for the love of the man yow’re to 


scalp?” 

«Why you talk soto Hist ?’? demanded 
the girl half offended. ‘‘ You t’ink a red- 
skin girl made like captain’s lady, to 
laugh and joke with any officer that 
come.”’ 

«What I think, Hist, is neither here 
nor there, in this matter. I must carry 
back your answer, and, in order to do so, 
it is necessary that you should send it. A 
faithful messenger gives his ar’n’d word 
for word.”’ 

Hist no longer hesitated to speak her 
mind fully. In the excitement she rose 
from her bench, and, naturally recurring 
to that language in which she expressed 
herself the most readily, she delivered her 
thoughts and intentions, beautifully and 
with dignity, in the tongue of her own 
people. 

“‘Teli the Hurons, Deerslayer,’’? she 
said, “‘that they are as ignorant as 
moles; they don’t know the wolf from the 
dog. Among my people, the rose dies on 
the stem where it budded; the tears of 
the child fall on the graves of its parents ; 
the corn grows where the seed has been 
planted. The Delaware girls are not mes- 
sengers, to be sent, like belts of wampum, 
from tribe to tribe. They are honey- 
suckles, that are sweetest in their own 
woods; their own young men carry them 
away in their bosoms, because they are 
fragrant; they are sweetest when plucked 
from their native stems. Even the robin 
and the martin come back, year after 
year, to their old nests; shall a woman be 
less true-hearted than a bird? Set the 
pine in the clay, and it will turn yellow ; 
the willow will not flourish on the hill ; the 
tamarack is healthiest in the swamp; the 
tribes of the sea love best to hear the 
winds that blow over the salt water: As 
for a Huron youth, what is he to a maiden 
of the Lenni-Lenape? He may be fieet, 
but her eyes do not follow him in the race; 
they look back toward the lodges of the 
Delawares. He may sing a sweet song 
for the girls of Canada, but there is no 
music for Wah but in the tongue she has 
listened to from childhood. Were the 
Huron born of the people that once 
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roamed the shores of the salt lake, it 
would be in vain, unless he were of the 
family of the Uncas. The young pine will 
rise to be as high as any of its fathers. 
Wab-ta !-Wah has but one heart, and it 


can love but one husband.”’ 


Deerslayer listened to this characteristic 
message, which was given with an ear- 
nestness suited to the feelings from which 
it sprang, with undisguised delight ; meet- 
ing the ardent eloquence of the girl, as she 
concluded, with one of his own heart-felt, 
silent, and peculiar fits of laughter. 

«'That’s worth all the wampum in the 
woods!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You don’t un- 
derstand it, I suppose, Judith ; but if you’ll 
look into your feelings, and fancy that an 
inimy had sent to tell you to give up the 
man of your ch’ice, and to take up with 
another that wasn’t the man of your 
ch’ice, you’ll get the substance of it, Vl 
warrant! Give me a woman for ra’al 
eloquence, if theyll only make up their 
minds to speak what they feel. By 
speakin’, I don’t mean chatterin’, how- 
s’ever ; for most of them will do that by 
the hour; but comin’ cut with their hon- 
est, deepest feelin’s, in proper words. 
And now, Judith, having got the answer 
of a red-skin girl. it is fit that I should get 
that of a pale-face, if, indeed, a counte- 
nance that is as blooming as your’n can 
in any wise so be tarmed. You are well 
named the Wild Rose, and, so far as color 
goes, Hetty ought to be called the Honey- 
suckle.”’ 

‘Did this language come from one of 
the garrison gallants, I should deride it, 
Deerslayer ; but coming from you, I know 
it can be depended on,”’ returned Judith, 
deeply gratified by his unmeditated and 
characteristic compliments. “It is too 
soon, however, to ask my answer; the 
Great Sarpent has not yet spoken.” 

“The Sarpent? Lord! I could carry 
back his speech without hearing a word of 
it! I didn’t think of putting the question 
to him at all, I willallow; though ’twould 
be hardly right either, seeing that truth 
is truth, and I’m bound to tell these 
Mingoes the fact, and nothing else. So, 
Chingachgook, let us hear,your mind on 
this matter—are you inclined to strike 
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across the hills toward your village, to 
give up Hist to a Huron, and to tell the 
chiefs at home that, if they’re actyve and 
successful, they may possibly get on the 
end of the Iroquois trail some two or three 
days a’ter the inimy has got off of it?” 

Like his betrothed, the young chief 
arose, that his answer might be given 
with due distinctness and dignity. Hist 
had spoken with her hands crossed upon 
her bosom, as if to suppress the emo- 
tions within; but the warrior stretched 
an arm before him, with a calm energy 
that aided in giving emphasis to his ex- 
pressions. 

“Wampum should be sent for wam- 
pum,’’ he said; ‘‘a message must be an- 
swered by a message. Hear what the 
Great Sarpent of the Delawares has to 
say to the pretended wolves from the 
great lakes that are howling through 
our woods. They are no wolves; they 
are dogs that have come to get their 
tails and ears cropped by the hands of 
the Delawares. They are good at steal- 
ing young women; bad at keeping them. 
Chingachgook takes his own where he 
finds it; he asks leave of no cur from 
the Canadas. If he has a tender feeling 
in his heart, it is no business of the 
Hurons. He tells it to her who most 
likes to know it; he will not bellow it 
in the forest for the ears of those that 
only understand yells of terror. What 
passes in his lodge is not for the chiefs of 
his own people to know; still less for 
Mingo rogues ei 

“Call ’em vagabonds, Sarpent,’’ inter- 
rupted Deerslayer, unable to restrain his 
delight—‘“* yes, just call ’em up-and-down 
vagabonds, which is a word easily intar- 
preted, and the most hateful to all their 
ears, it’s so true. Never fear me; I’l 
give ’em your message, syllable for sylla- 
ble, sneer for sneer, idee for idee, scorn 
for scorn—and they desarve no better at 
your hands. Only call ’em vagabonds 
once or twice, and that will set the sap 
mounting in ’em from their lowest roots 
to the uppermost branches.”’ 

“Still less for Mingo vagabonds!”’ re- 
sumed COhingachgook, quite willingly 
complying with his friend’s request. 
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«Tell the Huron dogs to howl louder if 
they wish a Delaware to find them in 
the woods, where they burrow like foxes, 
instead of hunting’ like warriors. When 
they had a Delaware maiden in their 
camp, there was a reason for hunting 
them up; now they will be forgotten 
unless they make a noise. Chingach- 
gook don’t like the trouble of going to 
his villages for more warriors; he can 
strike their runaway trail; unless they 
hide it underground, he will follow it to 
Canada alone. He will keep Wab-ta !- 
Wab with him to cook his game; they 
two will be Delawares enough to scare 
all the Hurons back to their own 
country.”’ 

“That’s a grand dispatch, as the offi- 
cers call them things !’’ cried Deerslayer ; 
“twill set all the Huron blood in motion ; 
most particularly that part where he tells 
’em Hist, too, will keep on their heels till 
they’re fairly driven out of the country. 
Ah’s me! big words ar’n’t always big 
deeds notwithstanding. The Lord send 
that we be able to be only one half as good 
as we promise to be! And now, Judith, 
it’s your turn to speak, for them mis- 
creants will expect an answer from each 
person, poor Hetty, perhaps, excepted.”’ 

“And why not Hetty, Deerslayer? 
She often speaks to the purpose; the In- 
dians may respect her words, for they feel 
for people in her condition.” 

“That is true, Judith, and quick- 
thoughted in you. The red-skins do re- 
spect misfortunes of all kinds, and Hetty’s 
in particular. So, Hetty, if you have 
anything to say, Tll carry it to the 
Hurons as faithfully as if it was spoken 
by a school-master or a missionary.” 

The girl hesitated a moment, and then 
she answered in her own gentile, soft 
tones, as earnestly as any who had pre- 
ceded her. 

“The Hurons can’t understand the dif- 
ference between white people and them- 
selves,”’ she said, ‘“‘or they wouldn’t ask 
Judith and me to go and live in their vil- 
lages. God has given one country to the 
red men, and another to us. He meant us 
to live apart. Then mother always said 
that we should never dwell with any but 
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Christians if possible, and that is a reason 
why we can’t go. This lake is ours, and 
we won’t leave it. Father’s and mother’s 
graves are in it, and even the worst In- 
dians love to stay near the grave of their 
fathers. I will come and see them again, 
if they wish me to, and read more out of 
the Bible to them, but I can’t quit 
father’s and mother’s graves.”’ 

“That will do—that will do, Hetty, 
just as well as if you sent them a message 
twice as long,’’ interrupted the hunter. 
“T’ll tell ?em all you’ve said, and all you 
mean, and J’ll answer for it that they’ll 
be easily satisfied. Now, Judith, your 
turn comes next, and then this part of my 
ar’n’d will be tarminated for the night.” 

Judith manifested a reluctance to give 
her reply that had awakened a little curi- 
osity m the messenger. Judging from 
her known spirit, he had never supposed 
the girl would be less true to her feelings 
and principles than Hist or Hetty; and 


yet there was a visible wavering of pur- 


pose that rendered him slightly uneasy. 
Even now, when directly required to 
speak, she seemed to hesitate ; nor did she 
open her lips until the profound silence. 
told her how anxiously her words were: 
expected. Then, indeed, she spoke, but it. 
was doubtingly and with reluctance. 

“Tell me, first—tell ws, first, Deer- 
slayer,’’ she commenced, repeating the: 
words merely to change the emphasis— 
“what effect will our answers have on 
your fate? If you are to be the sacrifice: 
of our spirit, it would have been better: 
had we all been more wary as to the lan-- 
guage we use. What, then, are likely to. 
be the consequences to yourself ? ”’ 

“Lord, Judith, you might as well ask 
me which way the wind will blow next. 
week, or what will be the age of the next 
deer that will be shot! I can only say 
that their faces look a little dark upon me, 
but it doesn’t thunder every time a black 
cloud rises, nor does every puff of wind 
blow up rain. That’s a question, there- 
fore, much more easily put than an- 
swered.”’ 

‘““So is this message of the Iroquois to. 
me,” answered Judith, rising, as if she 
had determined on her own course for the: 
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present. ‘‘My answer shall be given, 
Deerslayer, after you and I have talked 
together alone, when the others have laid 
themselves down for the night.”’ 

There was a decision in the manner of 
the girl that disposed Deerslayer to com- 
ply, and this he did the more readily as 
the delay could produce no material con- 
sequences one way or the other. The 
meeting now broke up, Hurry announcing 
his resolution to leave them speedily. 
During the hour that was suffered to inter- 
vene, in order that the darkness might 
deepen before the frontierman took his 
departure, the different individuals oc- 
cupied themselves in their customary 
modes, the hunter, in particular, passing 
most of the time in making further in- 
quiries into the perfection of the rifle 
already mentioned. 

The hour of nine soon arrived, however, 
and then it had been determined that Hur- 
ry should commence his journey. Instead of 
making hisadieus frankly and ina generous 
spirit, the little he thought it necessary to 
say was uttered sullenly and in coldness. 
Resentment at what he considered Judith’s 
obstinacy was blended with mortification 
at the career he had run since reaching 
the lake; and, as is usual with the vulgar 
and narrow-minded, he was more disposed 
to reproach others with his failures than 
to censure himself. Judith gave him her 
hand, but it was quite as much in gladness 
as with regret, while the two Delawares 
were not sorry to find he was leaving 
them. Of the whole party, Hetty alone 
betrayed any real feeling. Bashfulness 
and the timidity of her sex and character, 
kept even her aloof, so that Hurry entered 
the canoe where Deerslayer was already 
waiting for him, before she ventured near 
enough to be observed. Then, indeed, the 
girl came into the ark, and approached its 
end just as the little bark was turning 
from it with a movement so light and 
steady as to be almost imperceptible. An 


impulse of feeling now overcame her | 


timidity, and Hetty spoke. 

“‘Good-by, Hurry,’”’ she called out in 
her sweet voice, ‘‘good-by, dear Hurry. 
Take care of yourself in the woods, and 
don’t stop once till you reach the garrison. 
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The leaves on the trees are scarcely plentier 
than the Hurons round the lake, and they’d 
not treat a strong man like you as kindly 
as they treat me.”’ 

The ascendency which March had ob- 
tained over this feeble-minded but right- 
thinking and right-feeling girl arose from 
a law of nature. Her senses had been 
captivated by his personal advantages; 
and her moral communications with him 
had never been sufficiently intimate to 
counteract an effect that must have been 
otherwise lessened, even with one whose 
mind was as obtuse as her own. Hetty’s 
instinct of right, if such a term can be 
applied to one who seemed taught by some 
kind spirit how to steer her course with 
unerring accuracy between good and evil, 
would have revolted at Hurry’s character, 
on a thousand points, had there been op- 
portunities to enlighten her; but while he 
conversed and trifled with her sister, at a 
distance from herself, his perfection of 
form and feature had been left to produce 
their influence on her simple imagination 
and naturally tender feelings, without 
suffering by the alloy of his opinions and 
coarseness. It is trueshe found him rough 
and rude; but her father was that, and 
most of the other men she had seen: and 
that which she believed to belong to all of 
the sex struck her less unfavorably in 
Hurry’s character than it might otherwise 
have done. Still, it was not absolutely 
love that Hetty felt for Hurry, nor do we 
wish so to portray it, but merely that 
awakening sensibility and admiration, 
which, under more propitious circum- 
stances,and always supposing no untoward 
revelations of character on the part of the 
young man had supervened to prevent it, 
might soon have ripened into that engross- 
ing feeling. She felt for him an incipient 
tenderness, but scarcely any passion. 
Perhaps the nearest approach to the lat- 
ter that Hetty had manifested was to be 
seen in the sensitiveness which had caused 
her to detect March’s predilection for her 
sister; for, among Judith’s many admir- 
ers, this was the only instance in which 
the dull mind of the girl had been quick- 
ened into an observation of the cirecum- 
stance. 
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Hurry received so little sympathy at his 
departure that the gentle tones of Hetty, 
as she thus called after him, sounded 
soothingly. He checked the canoe, and, 
with one sweep of his powerful arm, 
brought it back to the side of the ark. 
This was more than Hetty, whose cour- 
age had risen with the departure of our 
hero, expected, and she now shrunk tim- 
idly back at this unexpected return. 

““You’re a good gal, Hetty, and I can’t 
quit you without shaking hands,’’ said 
March, kindly. “Judith, a’ter all, isn’t 
worth as much as you, though she may 
be a trifle better looking. As to wits, 
if honesty and fair dealing with a young 
man is a sign of sense in a young woman, 
you’re worth a dozen Judiths ; ay, and for 
that matter, most young women of my 
acquaintance.”’ 

“Don’t say anything against Judith, 
Harry,’’ returned Hetty imploringly. 
‘“*Father’s gone, and mother’s gone, and 
nobody’s left but Judith and me, and it 
isn’t right for sisters to speak evil or to 
hear evil of each other. Father’s in the 
lake, and so is mother, and we should all 
fear God, for we don’t know when we may 
be in the lake, too.”’ 

““That sounds reasonable, child, as does 
most you say. Well, if we ever meet 
again, Hetty, you’d find a friend in me, 
let your sister do what she may. Iwas 
no great fri’nd of your mother, I’ll allow, 
for we didn’t think alike on most p’ints ; 
but then your father, old Tom, and I, fitted 
each other as remarkably as a buckskin 
garment will fit any reasonable built man. 
T’vealways been unanimous of opinion that 
old Floating Tom Hutter, at the bottom, 
was a good fellow and will maintain that 
ag”’in all inimies for his sake, as well as for 
your’n.”’ 

“Good-by, Hurry,” said Hetty, who 
now wanted to hasten the young man off, 
as ardently as she had wished to keep him 
only the moment before, though she could 
give no clearer account of the latter than 
of the former feeling—* good-by, Hurry ; 
take care of yourself in the woods: don’t 
halt till you reach the garrison. T’ll read 
a chapter in the Bible for you, before I go 
to bed, and think of you in my prayers.” 
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This was touching a point on which 
March had no sympathies, and without 
more words he shook the girl cordially by 
the hand, and re-entered the canoe. In 
another minute the two adventurers were 
a hundred feet from the ark, and half a 
dozen had not elapsed before they were 
completely lost to view. Hetty sighed 
deeply and rejoined her sister and 
Hist. 

For some time Deerslayer and his com- 
panion paddled ahead in silence. It had 
been determined to land Hurry at the pre- 
cise point where he is represented, in the 
commencement of our tale, as having em- 
barked ; not only as a place little likely to 
be watched by the Hurons, but because he 
was sufficiently familiar with the signs 
of the woods, at that spot, to thread his 
way through them in the dark. Thither, 
then, the light craft proceeded, being urged 
as diligently and as swiftly as two vigor- 
ous and skillful canoemen could force their 
little vessel through, or rather over, the 
water. Less than a quarter of an hour 
sufficed for the object; and, at the end of 
that time, being within the shadows of the 
shore, and quite near the point they sought, 
each ceased his efforts in order to make 
their parting communications out of ear- 
shot of any straggler who might happen 
to bein the neighborhood. 

«You will do well to persuade the 
officers at the garrison to lead out a party 
ag’in these vagabonds, as soon as you get 
in, Hurry,’’ Deerslayer commenced; “ and 
you'll do betterif you volunteer to guide it 
up yourself. You know the paths and the 
shape of the lake, and the natur’ of the land, 
and can doit better than a common, gin- 
ralizing scout. Strike at the Huron camp 
first, and follow the signs that will then 
show themselves. A few looks at the hut 
and the ark will satisfy you as to the state 
of the Delaware and the women ; and, at 
any rate, there’ll be a fine opportunity to 
fall on the Mingo trail, and to make a 
mark on the memories of the blackguards 
that they’ll be apt to carry with ’em a 
long time. It won’t be likely to make 
much difference with me, since that matter 
will be detarmined afore to-morrow’s sun 
has set ; but it may make a great change 
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in Judith and Hetty’s hopes and _ pros- 
pects !”’ 

“And as for yourself, Nathaniel,” 
Hurry inquired with more interest than 
he was accustomed to betray in the wel- 
fare of others, “‘and as for yourself, what 
do you think is likely to turn up ?”’ 

“The Lord, in his wisdom, only, can 
tell, Henry March! The clouds look black 
and threatening, and I keep my mind in 
a state to meet the worst. Vengeful 
feelin’s are uppermost in the hearts of 
the Mingoes, and any little disapp’int- 
ment about the plunder, or the prisoners, 
or Hist, may make the torments sartin. 
The Lord, in his wisdom, can only detar- 
mine my fate, or your’n!”’ 

«This is a black business, and ought to 
be put a stop to, in some way or other,’’ 
answered Hurry, confounding the distinc- 
tions between right and wrong, as is usual 
with selfish and vulgar men. ‘“‘I heartily 
wish old Hutter and I had scalped every 
creatur’ in their camp, the night we first 
landed with that capital object! Had you 
not held back, Deerslayer, it might have 
been done; then you wouldn’t have found 
yourself, at the last moment, in the des- 
perate condition you mention.”’ 

«?Twould have been better had you 
said you wished you had never attempted 
to do what it little becomes any white 
man’s gifts to undertake ; in which case, 
not only might we have kept from coming 
to blows, but Thomas Hutter would now 
have been living, and the hearts of the 
savages would be less given to vengeance. 
The death of that young woman, too, was 
oncalled for, Henry March, and leaves a 
heavy load on our names, if not on our 
consciences ! ”’ 

This was so apparent, and it seemed 
so obvious to Hurry himself at the mo- 
ment, that he dashed his paddle into the 
water, and began to urge the canoe 
toward the shore as if bent on running 
away from his own lively remorse. His 
companion humored this feverish desire 
for change, and, in a minute or two, the 
bow of the boat grated lightly on the 
shingle of the beach. To land, shoulder 
his pack and rifle, and to get ready for 


his march, occupied Hurry but an instant, 
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and, with a growling adieu, he had al- 
ready commenced his march, when a sud- 
den twinge of feeling brought him to a 
dead stop, and immediately after to the 
other’s side. 

“You cannot mean to give yourself up 
ag’in to them murdering savages, Deer- 
slayer !’’ he said, quite as much in angry 
remonstrance as with generous feeling. 
*’Twould be the act of a madman or a 
fool !”’ 

“'There’s them that thinks it madness 
to keep their words, and there’s them that 
don’t, Hurry Harry. You may be one of 
the first, but I’m one of the last. No red- 
skin breathing shall have it in his power 
to say that a Mingo minds his word more 
than a man of white blood and white gifts, 
in anything that consarns me. I’m out 
on a furlough, and, if I’ve strength and 
reason, Il go in on a furlough afore 
noon to-morrow ! ”’ 

«‘ What’s an Injin, or a word passed, or. 
a furlough taken from creatur’s like them, 
that have neither souls nor names? ”’ 

“Tf they’ve neither souls nor names, 
you and I have both, Harry March, and 
one is accountable for the other. This 
furlough is not, as you seem to think, a 
matter altogether atween me and the 
Mingoes, seeing it is a solemn bargain 
made atween me and God. He who 
thinks that he can say what he pleases, 
in his distress, and that ’twill all pass for 
nothing, because ’tis uttered in the forest, 
and into red men’s ears, knows little of 
his situation, and hopes, and wants. The 
words are said to the ears of the Al- 
mighty. The air in his breath, and the 
light of the sun is little more than a 
glance of his eye. Farewell, Harry ; we 
may not meet ag’in; but I would wish 
you never to treat a furlough, or any 
other solemn thing that your Christian 
God has been cailed on to witness, as a 
duty so light that it may be forgotten 
according to the wants of the body, or 
even according to the cravings of the 
spirit.” 

March was now glad again to escape. 
It was quite impossible that he could en- 
ter into the sentiments that ennobled his 
companion, and he broke away from both 
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with an impatience that caused him se- 
cretly to curse the folly that could induce 
a man to rush, as it were, on his own de- 
struction. Deerslayer, on the contrary, 
manifested no such excitement. Sus- 
tained by his principles, inflexible in the 
purpose of acting up to them, and su- 
perior to any unmanly apprehension, he 
regarded all before him as a matter of 
course, and no more thought of making 
any unworthy attempt to avoid it than a 
Mussulman thinks of counteracting the 
decrees of Providence. He stood calmly 
on the shore, listening to the reckless 
tread with which Hurry betrayed his 
progress through the bushes, shook his 
head in dissatisfaction at the want of 
caution, and then stepped quietly into 
his canoe. Before he dropped the paddle 
again into the water, the young man 
gazed about him at the scene presented 
by the starlt night. This was the spot 
where he had first laid his eyes on the 
beautiful sheet of water on which he 
floated. If it was then glorious in the 
bright light of summer’s noontide, it was 
now sad and melancholy under the shad- 
ows of night. The mountains rose around 
it, like black barriers to exclude the outer 
world; and the gleams of pale light that 
rested on the broader parts of the basin 
were no bad symbols of the faintness of 
the hopes that were so dimly visible in his 
own future. Sighing heavily, he pushed 
the canoe from the land, and took his way 
back, with steady diligence, toward the 
ark and the castle. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


«Thy secret pleasures turned to open shame; 
Thy private feasting to a public tast; 
Thy smoothing titles to a ragged name; 
Thy sugared tongue to bitter wormwood taste ; 
Thy violent vanities can never last,” 
—RAPE or LUCRECE, 


JUDITH was waiting the return of Deer- 
slayer, on the platform, with stifled impa- 
tience, when the latter reached the hut. 
Hist and Hetty were boti: in a deep sleep, 
on the bed usually occupied by the two 
daughters of the house, and the Delaware 


was stretched on the floor of the adjoining 
room, his rifle at his side, and a blanket 
over him, already dreaming of the events 
of the last few days. There was a lamp 
burning in the ark; for the family was 
accustomed to indulge in this luxury on 
extraordinary occasions, and possessed 
the means, the vessel being of a form and 
material to render it probable it had once 
been an occupant of the chest. 

As soon as the girl got a glimpse of the 
canoe, she ceased her hurried walk up and 
down the platform, and stood ready to 
receive the young man, whose return she 
had now been anxiously expecting for 
some time. She helped him to fasten the 
canoe, and by aiding in the other little 
similar employments, manifested her de- 
sire to reach a moment of liberty as soon 
as possible. When this was done, in 
answer to an inquiry of his she informed 


him of the manner in which their com-- 


panions had disposed of themselves. He 
listened attentively ; for the manner of 
the girl was so earnest and impressive as 
to apprise him that she had something on 
her mind of more than common concern. 

“And now, Deerslayer,’’ Judith con- 
tinued, ‘‘ you see I have lighted the lamp, 
and put it in the cabin of the ark. That 
is never done with us, unless on great oc- 
casions, and I consider this night as the 
most important of my life. Will you fol- 
low me and see what I have to show you 
and hear what I have to say ?”’ 

The hunter was a little surprised ; but 
making no objections, both were soon in 
the scow, and in the room that contained 
the light. Here two stools were placed 
at the side of the chest, with the lamp on 
another, and a table near by to receive the 
different articles as they might be brought 
to view. This arrangement had its rise in 
the feverish impatience of the girl, which 
could brook no delay that it was in her 
power to obviate. Even all the padlocks 
were removed, and it only remained to 
raise the heavy lid, and to expose the 
treasures of this long-secreted hoard. 

‘IT see, in part, what all this means,”’ 
observed Deerslayer, “yes, I see through 
itm part. But why is not Hetty present ? 
Now Thomas Hutter is gone, she is one of 
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the owners of these cur’osities, and ought 
to see them opened and handled.” 

“Hetty sleeps,’ answered Judith, 
hastily. ‘‘ Happily for her, fine clothes 
and riches have no charms. Besides, she 
has this night given her share of all that 
the chest may hold to me, that I may do 
with it as I please.’’ 

“Is poor Hetty composs enough for 
that, Judith ?’’ demanded the just-minded 
young man. “It’s a good rule, and a 
righteous one, never to take when those 
that give don’t know the valie of their 
gifts ; and such as God has visited heavily 
in their wits, ought to be dealt with as 
carefully as children that haven’t yet 
come to their understandings.”’ 

Judith was hurt at this rebuke, coming 
from the person it did; but she would 
have felt it far more keenly had not her 
conscience fully acquitted her of any un- 
just intentions toward her feeble-minded 
but confiding sister. It was not a moment, 
however, to betray any of her usual 
mounting of the spirit, and she smothered 
the passing sensation in the desire to come 
to the great object she had in view. 

“Hetty will not be wronged,’’ she mild- 
ly answered, ‘‘she even knows, not only 
what I am about to do, Deerslayer, but 
why 1 do it. Sotake your seat, raise the 
lid of the chest, and this time we will go 
to the bottom. I shall be disappointed if 
something is not found to tell us more of 
the history of Thomas Hutter and my 
mother.’’ 

“Why Thomas Hutter, Judith, and not 
your father? The dead ought to meet 
with as much reverence as the living !”’ 

“‘T have long suspected that Thomas 
Hutter was not my father, though I did 
think he might have been Hetty’s; but 
now we know he was the father of neither. 

.He acknowledged that much in his dying 
moments. I am old enough to remember 
better things than we have seen on this 
lake, though they are so faintly impressed 
on my memory, that the earlier part of 
my life seems like a dream.”’ 

‘‘ Dreams are but miserable guides when 
one has to detarmine about realities, Ju- 
dith,”’ returned the other, admonishingly. 
«« Wancy nothing and hope nothing on their 
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account; though I’ve known chiefs that 
thought ’em useful.’’ 

“IT expect nothing for the future from 
them, my good friend, but cannot help re- 
membering what has been. This is idle, 
however, when half an hour of examina- 
tion may tell us all, or even more than I 
want to know.” 

Deerslayer, who comprehended the girl’s 
impatience, now took his seat, and pro- 
ceeded once more to bring to light the dif- 
ferent articles that the chest contained. 
As a matter of course, all that had been 
previously examined were found where 
they had been last deposited; and they 
excited much less interest or comment 
than when formerly exposed to view. 
Even Judith laid aside the rich brocade 
with an air of indifference, for she had a 
far higher aim before her than the indul- 
gence of vanity, and was impatient to 
come at the still hidden, or rather un- 
known, treasures. 

** All these we have seen before,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and will not stop to open. The 
bundle under your hand, Deerslayer, is a 
fresh one; that we will look into. God 
send it may contain something to tell 
poor Hetty and myself who we really 
are ! 7? 

*“ Ay, if some bundles could speak, they 
might tell wonderful secrets,’? returned 
the young man, deliberately undoing the 
folds of another piece of coarse canvas in 
order to come at the contents of the roll 
that lay on his knee; ‘‘ though this doesn’t 
seem to be one of that family, seeing ’tis 
neither more nor less than a sort of flag ; 
though of what nation, it passes my l’arn- 
in’ to say.” 

‘That flag must have some meaning to 
it,’? Judith hurriedly interposed. ‘ Open 
it wider, Deerslayer, that we may see the 
colors.” 

«Well, I pity the ensign that has to 
shoulder this cloth, and to parade it about 
in the field. Why, ’tis large enough, 
Judith, to make a dozen of them colors 
the king’s officers set so much store by. 
These can be no ensign’s colors, but a 
gin’rals !”’ 

“A ship might carry it, Deerslayer ; 
and ships I know do use such things. 
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Have you never heard any fearful stories 
about Thomas Hutter’s having once been 
concerned with the people they call buc- 
caneers ?”’ 

« Buck-and-near ? Not J—not I—I never 
heard him mentioned as good at a buck 
far off, or near by. Hurry Harry did tell 
me something about its being supposed 
that he had formerly, in some way or 
other, dealings with sartain sea-robbers ; 
but, Lord, Judith, it can’t surely give you 
any satisfaction to make out that ag’in 
your mother’s own husband, though he 
isn’t your father ?”’ 

«Anything will give me satisfaction 
that tells me who I am, and helps to ex- 
plain the dreams of my childhood. My 
mother’s husband! Yes, he must have 
been that, though why a woman like her 
should have chosen a man like him is 
more than mortal reason can explain. 
You never saw mother, Deerslayer, and 
can’t feel the vast, vast difference there 
was between them !”’ 

‘“Such things do happen, hows’ever— 
yes, they do happen; though why Provi- 
dence lets them come to pass is more than 
I understand. I’ve known the f’ercest 
warriors with the gentlest wives of any in 
the tribe, and awful scolds fall to the lot 
of Injins fit to be missionaries.’’ 

‘That was not it, Deerslayer ; that was 
not it. Oh! if it should prove that—no ; 
I cannot wish she should not have been 
his wife at all. That no daughter can 
wish for her own mother! Go on, now, 
and let us see what the square-looking 
bundle holds.”’ 

Deerslayer complied, and he found that 
it contained a small trunk of pretty work- 
manship, but fastened. The next point 
was to find a key; but search proving in- 
effectual, it was determined to force the 
lock. This Deerslayer soon effected by the 
aid of an iron instrument, and it was found 
that the interior was nearly filled with 
papers. Many were letters; some frag- 
ments of manuscripts, memorandums, ac- 
counts, and other similar documents. 
The hawk does not pounce upon the 
chicken with a more sudden swoop than 
Judith sprang forward to seize this mine 
of hitherto concealed knowledge. Her 
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education, as the reader will have per- 
ceived, was far superior to her station in 
life, and her eye glanced over page after 
page of the letters, with a readiness that 
her schooling supplied and with an avidity 
that found its origin in her feelings. At 
first, it was evident that the girl was 
eratified, and, we may add, with reason, 
for the letters, written by females, in in- 
nocence and affection, were in a character 
to cause her to feel proud of those with 
whom she had every reason to think she 
was closely connected by the ties of blood. 
It does not come within the scope of our 
plan to give more of these epistles, how- 
ever, than a general idea of their con- 
tents, and this will best be done by de- 
scribing the effect they produced on the 
manner, appearance, and feelings of her 
who was so eagerly perusing them. 

It has been said, already, that Judith 
was much gratified with the letters that 
first met her eye. They contained the 
correspondence of an affectionate and in- 
telligent mother to an absent daughter, 
with such allusions to the answers as 
served, in a great measure, to fill up the 
vacuum left by the replies. They were 
not without admonitions and warnings, 
however, and Judith felt the blood mount- 
ing to her temples, and a cold shudder 
succeeding, aS she read one in which the 
propriety of the daughter’s indulging in 
as much intimacy, as had evidently been 
described in one of the daughter’s own 
letters, with an officer ‘who came from 
Kurope, and who could hardly be supposed 
to wish to form an honorable connection 
in America,’? was rather coldly com- 
mented on by the mother. What ren- 
dered it singular was the fact that the 
signatures had been carefully cut from 
every one of these letters, and wherever a 
name occurred in the body of the epistles. 
it had been erased with so much diligence 
as to render it impossible to read it. They 
had all been inclosed in envelopes, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the age, and not an 
address either was to be found. Still, the 
letters themselves had been religiously 
preserved, and Judith thought she could 
discover traces of tears remaining on 
several. She now remembered to have 
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seen the little trunk in her mother’s keep- | resort, Judith made a rapid progress in 


ing, previously to her death, and she sup- 
posed it had first been deposited in the 
chest,along with the other forgotten or 
conce“led objects, when the letters could 
no longer contribute to that parent’s grief 
or happiness. 

Next came another bundle, and these 
were filled with the protestations of love, 
written with passion certainly, but also 
with that deceit which men so often think 
it justifiable to use to the other sex. Ju- 
dith had shed tears abundantly over the 
tirst packet, but now she felt a sentiment 
ef indignation and pride better sustaining 
her. Her hand shook, however, and cold 
shivers agam passed through her frame, 
as she discovered a few points of strong 
resemblance between these letters and 
some it had been her own fate to receive. 
Once, indeed, she laid the packet down, 
bowed her head to her knees, and seemed 
nearly convulsed. All this time Deersiay- 
er sat a silent but attentive observer of 
everything that passed. As Judith read 
a letter she put it into his hands to hold, 
until she could peruse the next; but this 
seemed in no degree to enlighten her com- 
panion, as he was totally unakle to read. 
Nevertheless, he was not entirely at fault 
in discovering the passions that were con- 
tending in the bosom of the fair creature 
by his side; and, as occasional sentences 
escaped her in murmurs, he was nearer the 
truth, in his divinations or conjectures, 
than the girl would have been pleased at 
discovering. 

Judith had commenced with the earliest 
letters, luckily for a ready comprehension 
of the tale they told ; for they were care- 
fully arranged in chronological order, and, 
to any one who would take the trouble 
to peruse them, would have revealed a 
sad history of gratified passion, coldness, 
and, finally, of aversion. As she obtained 
the clew to their import, her impatience 
could not admit of delay, and she soon got 
to glancing her eyes over a page, by way 
of coming at the truth in the briefest 
manner possible. By adopting this ex- 
pedient, one to which all who are eager to 
arrive at results, without encumbering 
themselves with details, are so apt to 


this melancholy revelation of her mother’s 
failings and punishment. She saw that 
the period of her own birth was distinctiy 
referred to, and even learned that the 
homely name she bore was given her by 
the father of whose person she retained 
so faint an impression as to resemble a 
dream. This name was not obliterated 
from the text of the jetters, but stood as 
if nothing was to be gained by erasing it, 
Hetty’s birth was mentioned once, and in 
that instance the name was the mother’s ; 
but ere this period was reached came the 
signs of coldness, shadowing forth the de- 
sertion that was so soon to follow. It was 
in this stage of the correspondence that 
her mother had recourse to the pian of 
copying her own epistles. They were but 
few, but were eloquent with the feelings 
of blighted affection and contrition. Ju-. 
dith sobbed over them until again and 
again she felt compelied to lay tihhem aside, 
from sheer physical mability to see, her 
eyes being literally obscured with tears. 
Still she returned to the task, with in- 
creasing interest, and finally succeeded in 
reaching the end of the last communica- 
tion that had probably ever passed be- 
tween her parents. 

All this occupied fully an hour; for near 
a hundred letters were glanced at, and 
some twenty had been closely read. The 
truth now shone clear upon the acute mind 
of Judith, so far as her own birth and that 
of Hetty were concerned. She sickened at 
the conviction, and, for the moment, the 
rest of the world seemed to be cut off from 
her, and she had now additional reasons 
for wishing to pass the remainder of her 
life on the lake, where she had already seen 
so many bright and so many sorrowing 
days. 

There yet remained more letters to ex- 
amine. Judith found these were a corre- 
spondence between her mother,and Thomas 
Hovey. The originals of both parties were 
carefully arranged, letter and answer side 
by side; and they told the early history 
of the cennection between the ill-assorted 
pair far more plainly than Judith wished 
te learn it. Her mother made the ad- 
vances toward a marriage, to the surprise, 
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not to say horror, of her daughter ; and 
she actually found a relief when she dis- 
covered traces of what struck her as 
insanity, or a morbid disposition bordering 
on that dire calamity, in the earlier letters 
of that ill-fated woman. The answers of 
Hovey were coarse and illiterate, though 
they manifested a sufficient desire to ob- 
tain the hand of a woman of singular per- 
sonal attractions, and whose great error 
he was willing to overlook, for the advan- 
tage of possessing one every way so much 
his superior, and who, it also appeared, 
was not altogether destitute of money. 
The remainder of this part of the corre- 
spondence was brief; and it was soon con- 
fined to a few communications on business, 
in which the miserable wife hastened the 
absent husband in his preparations to 
abandon a world which there was a suffi- 
cient reason to think was as dangerous to 
one of the parties as it was disagreeable 
to the other. But a single expression had 
escaped her mother, by which Judith could 
get a clew to the motives that had induced 
her to marry Hovey, or Hutter; and this 
she found was that feeling of resentment 
which so often tempts the injured to inflict 
wrongs on themselves, by way of heaping 
coals on the heads of those through whom 
they have suffered. Judith had enough of 
the spirit of that mother to comprehend 
this sentiment, and for a moment did she 
see the exceeding folly which permitted 
such revengeful feelings to get the ascend- 
ency. 

There what may be called the historical 
part of the papers ceased. Among the 
loose fragments, however, was an old 
newspaper that contained a proclamation 
offering a reward for the apprehension of 
certain freebooters by name, among which 
was that of Thomas Hovey. The atten- 
tion of the girl was drawn to the procla- 
mation, and to this particular name, by 
the circumstance that black lines had been 
drawn under both in ink. Nothing else 
was found among the papers that could 
lead to a discovery of either the name or 
the place of residence of the wife of Hut- 
ter. All the dates, signatures, and ad- 
dresses had been cut from the letters, and 
wherever a word occurred in the bod y of 
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the communications that might furnish a 
clew, it was scrupulously erased. Thus 
Judith found all her hopes of ascertaining 
who her parents were defeated, and she 
was obliged to fall back on her own re- 
sources and habits for everything con- 
nected with the future. Her recollection 
of her mother’s manners, conversation, 
and sufferings, filled up many a gap in the 
historical facts she had now discovered ; 
and the truth in its outlines stood suffi- 
ciently distinct before her to take away all 
desire, indeed, to possess any more details. 
Throwing herself back in her seat, she 
simply desired her companion to finish the 
examination of the other articles in the 
chest, asit might yet contain something 
of importance. 

*¢T’ll doit, Judith—I’ll do it,’’ returned 
the patient Deerslayer ; ‘‘ but if there’s 
many more letters to read, we shall see 
the sun ag’in afore you’ve got through 
with the reading of them! Two good 
hours have you been looking at them bits 
of papers !”’ 

“They tell me of my parents, Deer- 
slayer, and have settled my plans for life. 
A girl may be excused, who reads about 
her own father and mother, and that, too, 
for the first time in her life! Iam sorry 
to have kept you waiting. 

‘Never mind me, gal; never mind me. 
It matters little whether I sleep or watch; 
but though you be pleasant to look at, and 
are so handsome, Judith, it is not alto- 
gether agreeable to sit so long to behold 
you shedding tears. I know that tears 
don’t kill, and that some people are better 
for shedding a few now and then, es- 
pecially women; but I’d rather see you 
smile any time, Judith, than see you weep.”’ 

This gallant speech was rewarded with 
a sweet though a melancholy smile; and 
then the girl again desired her companion 
to finish the examination of the chest. The 
search necessarily continued some time, 
during which Judith collected her thoughts 
and regained her composure. She took 
no part in the search, leaving everything 
to the young man, looking listlessly her- 
self at the different articles that came 
uppermost. Nothing further of much 
interest or value, however, was found. 
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A sword or two, such as were then worn 
by gentlemen, some buckles of silver, or 
so richly plated as to appear silver, and a 
few handsome articles of female dress, 
composed the principal discoveries. It 
struck both Judith and Deerslayer, not- 
withstanding, that some of these things 
might be made useful in effecting a nego- 
tiation with the Iroquois, though the lat- 
ter saw a difficulty in the way that was 
not so apparent to the former. The con- 
versation was first renewed in connection 
with this point. 

“*And now, Deerslayer,’’? said Judith, 
“we may talk of yourself, and of the 
means of getting vou out of the hands of 
the Hurons. Any part or all of what you 
have seen in the chest will be cheerfully 
given by me and Hetty to set you at 
liberty.”’ 

«Well, that’s ginerous—yes, ’tis down- 
right free-hearted, and free-handed and 
ginerous. This is the way with women; 
when they take hp a fri’ndship, they do 
nothing by halves, but are as willing to 
part with their property as if it had no 
valie in their eyes. Hows’ever, while I 
thank you both, just as much as if the 
bargain was made, and Rivenoak, or any 
of the other vagabonds, was here to ac- 
ccpt and close the treaty, there’s two 
principal reasons why it can never come 
to pass, which may be as well told at 
once, in order no onlikely expectations 
may be raised in you, or any onjustifiable 
hopes in me.”’ 

“What reason can there be, if Hetty 
and I are willing to part with the trifles 
for your sake, and the savages are willing 
to receive them?” 

“«That’s it, Judith—you’ve got the 
idees, but they’re a little out of their 
places, as if a hound should take the 
back’ard instead of the leading scent. 
That the Mingoes will be willing to receive 
them things, or any more like ’em you 
may have to offer, is probable enough; 
but whether they’ll pay valie for ’em is 
quite another matter. Ask yourself, Ju- 
dith, if any one should send you a mes- 
sage to say that, for such or such a price, 
you and Hetty might have that chist and 
all it holds, whether you’d think it worth 
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your while to waste many words on the 
bargain ? ”’ 

‘But this chest and all it holds are 
already ours; there is no reason why we 
Should purchase what is already our 
own.”’ 

“Just so the Mingoes calculate! They 
say the chist is theirs already, or as good 
as theirs, and they’ll not thank anybody 
for the key.’’ 

‘‘T understand you, Deerslayer; surely 
we are yetin possession of the lake, and 
we can keep possession of it until Hurry 
sends troops to drive off the enemy. This 
we may certainly do, provided you will 
stay with us, instead of going back and 
giving yourself up a prisoner again, as 
you now seem determined on.”’ 

“That Hurry Harry should talk in this 
way is nat’ral and according to the gifts 
of the man. He knows no better, and, 
therefore, he is little likely to feel or to act 
any better; but, Judith, I put it to your 
heart and conscience—would you, could 
you think of me as favorably as I hope 
and believe you now do, was I to forget 
my furlough and not go back to the 
camp?”’ 

*«To think more favorably of you than 
I now do, Deerslayer, would not be easy; 
but I might continue to think as favora- 
bly—at least it seems so—I hope I could; 
for a world wouldn’t tempt me to let you 
do anything that might change my real 
opinion of you.”’ 

‘Then don’t try to entice me to over- 
look my furlough, gal! <A furlough is a 
sacred thing’ among warriors, and men 
that carry their lives in their hands, as we 
of the forest do; and what a grievous dis- 
appointment would it be to old Tamenund, 
and to Uncas, the father of the Sarpent, 
and to my other fri’nds in the tribe, if I 
was so to disgrace myself on my very 
first war-path? This you will parceive, 
moreover, Judith, is without laying any 
stress on nat’ral gifts, and a white man’s 
duties, to say nothing of conscience. The 
last is king with me, and I try never to 
dispute his orders.’’ 

‘T believe you are right, Deerslayer,”’ 
returned the girl, after a little reflection, 
and in a saddened voice; ‘‘a man like you 
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ought not to act as the selfish and dis- 
honest would be apt to act; you must, in- 
deed, go back. We will talk no more of 
this, then; should I persuade you to any 
thing for which you would be sorry here- 
after, my own regret would not be less 
than yours. You shallnot have it to say, 
Judith—I scarce know by what name to 
call myself, now ! ” 

‘‘ And why not? why not, gal? Chil- 
dren take the names of their parents nat’- 
rally and by a sort of gift, like; and why 
shouldn’t you and Hetty do as others have 
done afore ye? Hutter was the old man’s 
name, and Hutter should be the name of 
his darters—at least until you are given 
away in lawful and holy wedlock.” 

“T am Judith, and Judith only,’ re- 
turned the girl, positively; ‘‘ until the law 
gives me a right to another name. Never 
will I use that of Thomas Hutter again; 
nor, with my consent, shall Hetty! Hut- 
ter was not his own name, I find; but had 
he a thousand rights to it, it would give 
nonetome. He was not my father, thank 
Heaven ; though I may have no reason to 
be proud of him that was!” 

“This is strange,’’ said Deersiayer, 
tooking steadily at the excited girl, 
anxious to know more, but unwilling to 
inquire into matters that did not properly 
concern him; ‘“‘yes, this is very strange 
and oncommon! Thomas Hutter wasn’t 
Thomas Hutter, and his darters weren’t 
his darters! Who, then, could Thomas 
Hutter be, and who are his darters ? ”’ 

** Did you never hear anything whispered 
against the former life of this person, 
Deerslayer ? ’? demanded Judith. <* Pass- 
ing, as I did, for his child, such reports 
reached even me.’’ 

“Tl not deny it, Judith; no, V’ll not 
deny it, sartin things have been said, as 
Pve told you; but I’m not very credible 
as to reports. Young as Iam, I’ve lived 
long enough to Varn there’s two sorts of 
characters in the world. Them that is 
’arned by deeds, and them that is ’arned 
by tongues; and so I prefer to see and 
judge for myself instead of letting every 
jaw that chooses to wag become my judge. 
Hurry Harry spoke pretty plainly of the 
whole family, aS we journeyed this-a-way, 
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and he did hint something consarning 
Thomas Hutter’s having been a free-liver 
on the water in his younger days. By 
free-liver I mean that he made free to live 
on other men’s goods.”’ 

“He told you he was a pirate — there 
is no need of mincing matters between 
friends. Read that, Deerslayer, and you 
will see that he told you no more than 
the truth. This Thomas Hovey was the 
Thomas Hutter you knew, as is seen by 
these letters.”’ 

As Judith spoke with a flushed cheek 
and eyes dazzling with the brilliancy of 
excitement, she held the newspaper to- 
ward her companion, pointing to the proc- 
lamation of a colonial governor, already 
mentioned. 

‘‘Bless you, Judith!’’? answered the 
other, laughing ; ‘“‘you might as well ask 
me to print that—or, for that matter, 
to write it. My edication has been alto- 
gether in the woods; the only book I read, 
or care about reading, Ts the one which 
God has opened afore all his creatur’s 
in the noble forests, broad lakes, rolling 
rivers, blue skies, and the winds, and 
tempests, and sunshine, and other glori- 
ous marvels of the land! This book J can 
read, and Ii find it full of wisdom and 
knowledge.’ 

“TI crave your pardon, Deerslayer,”’ 
said Judith, earnestly, more abashed than 
was her wont, in finding that she had 
inadvertently made an appeal that might 
wound her companion’s pride. “I had 
forgotten your manner of life, and least 
of all did I wish to hurt your feelings.’’ 

“* Hurt my feelin’s! why should it hurt 
my feelin’s to ask me to read, when I 
can’t read ? I’m a hunter—and I may now 
begin to say a warrior, and no missionary ; 
and, therefore, books and papers are of 
no account with such as I. No, no, Ju- 
dith *’—and here the young man laughed 
cordially — ‘‘not even for wads, seeing 
that your true deerkiller always uses the 
hide of a fa’an, if he’s got one, or some 
other bit of leather suitably prepared. 
There’s some one that do say all that 
stands in print is true; in which case, I'll 
own an unl’arned man must be somewhat 
of a loser: nevertheless, it can’t be truer 
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than that which God has printed with his 
own hand in the sky, and the woods, and 
the rivers, and the springs.” 

“Well, then, Hutter, or Hovey, was a 
pirate; and, being no father of mine, I 
cannot wish to call him one. His name 
shall no longer be my name.’’ 

“If you dislike the name of that man, 
there’s the name of your mother, Judith. 
Her name may sarve you just as good a 
turn.”’ 

**T do not know it. I’velooked through 
those papers, Deerslayer, in the hope of 
finding some hint by which I might dis- 
cover who my mother was ; but there is no 
more trace of the past, in that respect, 
than the bird leaves in the air.’’ 

“'That’s both oncommon and onreason- 
able. Parents are bound to give their off- 
spring aname, even though they give ’em 
nothing else. Now, I come of a humble 
stock, though we have white gifts anda 
white natur’ ; but we are not so poorly off 
as to have no name. Bumppo we are 
called, and I’ve heard it said,’’ a touch 
of human vanity glowing on his cheek, 
“that the time has been when the Bump- 
pos had more standing and note among 
mankind than they have just now.”’ 

“They never deserved them more, 
Deerslayer, and the name is a good one; 
either Hetty or myself would a thousand 
times rather be called Hetty Bumppo or 
Judith Bumppo, than to be called Hetty 
or Judith Hutter.’’ 

“That’s a moral impossible,’’ returned 
the hunter, good-humoredly, ‘‘unless one 
of you should so far demean herself as to 
marry me.”’ 

Judith could not refrain from smiling 
when she found how simply and naturally 
the conversation had come round to the 
very point at which she had aimed to 
bring it. Although far from unfeminine 
or forward, either in her feelings or her 
habits, the girl was goaded by a sense of 
wrongs not altogether merited, incited by 
the helplessness of a future that seemed 
to contain no resting-place, and still more 
influenced by feelings that were as novel 
to her as they proved to be active and en- 
grossing. The opening was too good, 
therefore, to be neglected, though she 
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came to the subject with much of the indi- 
rectness, and, perhaps, justifiable address 
of a woman. 

“JT do not think Hetty will ever marry, 
Deerslayer,’’ she said ; “if yourname is to 
be borne by either of us, it must be borne 
by me.”’ 

““'There’s been handsome women, too, 
they tell me, among the Bumppos, Judith, 
afore now, and should you take up with 
the name, oncommon as you be, in this 
particular, them that knows the family 
won’t be altogether surprised. ”’ 

This is not talking as becomes either 
of us, Deerslayer; for whatever is said 
on such a subject between man and wo- 
man, should be said seriously and in sincer- 
ity of heart. Forgetting the shame that 
ought to keep girls silent until spoken to 
in most cases, I will deal with you as 
frankly as I know one of your generous 
nature will most like to be dealt by. Can 
you—do you think, Deerslayer, that you 
could be happy with such a wife as a wo- 
man like myself would make ? ” 

«A woman like you, Judith! But 
where’s the sense in trifling about such a 
thing? A woman like you, that is hand- 
some enough to be a captain’s lady, and 
fine enough, and, so far as I know, edica- 
tion enough, would be little apt to think 
of becoming my wife. I suppose young 
gals that feel themselves to be smart, 
and know themselves to be handsome, 
find a sartain satisfaction in passing their 
jokes ag’in them that’s neither, like a poor 
Delaware hunter.”’ 

This was said good-naturedly, but not 
without a betrayal of feeling which showed 
that something like mortified sensibility 
was blended with the reply. Nothing 
could have occurred more likely to awaken 
all Judith’s generous regrets, or to aid her 
in her purpose by adding the stimulant of 
a disinterested desire to atone to her other 
impulses, and clothing all under a guise 
so winning and natural as greatly to 
lessen the unpleasant feature of a forward- 
ness unbecoming the sex. 

“You do me injustice if you suppose I 
have any such thought or wish,”’ she an- 
swered, earnestly. ‘Never was I more 
serious in my life, or more willing to abide 
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by any agreement that we may make to- 
night. I have had many suitors, Deer- 
slayer—nay, scarce an unmarried trapper 
or hunter has been in at the lake these 
four years who has not offered to take me 
away with him, and I fear some that were 
married too i 

“Ay, I'll warrant that !’’ interrupted 
the other. “I’ll warrant all that! Take 
’em as a body, Judith, ’arth don’t hold 
a set of men more given to theirselves and 
less given to God and the law.”’ 

“Not one of them would I—could I 
listen to; happily for myself, perhaps, has 
it been that such was the case. There 
have been well-looking youth among them, 
too, aS you may have seen in your ac- 
quaintance, Henry March.”’ 

“Yes, Hurry is sightly to the eye, 
though, to my idees, less to the judgment. 
I thought, at first, you meant to have 
him, Judith, I did; but, afore he went, it 
was easy enough to verify that the same 
lodge wouldn’t be big enough for you 
both.”’ 

«“You have done me injustice in that, at 
least, Deerslayer. Hurry is a man I could 
never marry, though he were ten times 
more comely to the eye, and a hundred 
times more stout of heart than he really 
is.?” 

“Why not, Judith—why not? I own 
I’m cur’ous to know why a youth like 
Hurry shouldn’t find favor with a maiden 
like you? ”’ 

“Then you shall know, Deerslayer,”’ re- 
turned the girl, gladly availing herself of 
the opportunity of extolling the qualities 
which had so strongly interested her in 
her listener, hoping by these means covert- 
ly to approach the subject nearest her 
heart. ‘‘In the first place, looks in a man 
are of no importance with a woman, pro- 
vided he is manly, and not disfigured or 
deformed.” : 

“There I can’t altogether agree with 
you,” returned the other, thoughtfully, 
for he had a very humble opinion of his 
own personal appearance; “I have noticed 
that the comeliest warriors commonly get 
the best-looking maidens of the tribe for 
wives; and the Sarpent, yonder, who is 
sometimes wonderful in his paint, is a gin- 
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| eral favorite with all the Delaware young 


women, though he takes to Hist, himself, 
as if she was the only beauty on ’arth!” 

“It may be so with Indians, but it is 
different with white girls. So long asa 
young man has a straight and manly 


} frame, that promises.to make him able to 


protect a woman, and to keep want from 
the door, it is all they ask of the figure. 
Giants like Hurry may do for grenadiers, 
but are of little account as lovers. Then 
as to the face, an honest look, one that 
answers for the heart within, is of more 
value than any shape, or color, or eyes, or 
teeth, or trifles like them. The last may 
do for girls, but who thinks of them at all 
in a hunter, or a warrior, or a husband ? 
If there are women so silly, Judith’s not 
among them.’’ 

“Well, this is wonderful! I always 
thought that handsome liked handsome, 
as riches love riches !”’ 

‘“Tt may be so with you men, Deerslayer, 
but it is not always so with us women. 
We like stout-hearted men, but we wish to 
see them modest; sure ona hunt or the 
war-path, ready to die for the right, and 
unwilling to yield to the wrong. Above 
all, we wish for honesty—tongues that are 
not used to say what the mind does not 
mean, and hearts that feel a little for 
others, as well as for themselves. A true- 
hearted girl could die for such a husband! 
while the boaster, and the double-tongued 
suitor, gets to be as hateful to the sight 
as he is to the mind.”’ 

Judith spoke bitterly, and with her 
usual force, but her listener was too much 
struck with the novelty of the sensations 
he experienced to advert to her manner. 
There was something so soothing to the 
humility of a man of his temperament to 
hear qualities that he could not but know 
he possessed himself thus highly extolled 
by the loveliest female he had ever beheld, 
that, for the moment, his faculties seemed 
suspended in a natural and excusable 
pride. Then it was that the idea of the 
possibility of such a creature as Judith 
becoming his companion for life first 
crossed his mind. The image was so 
pleasant and so novel, that he continued 
completely absorbed by it for more than a 
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minute, totally regardless of the beautiful 
reality that was seated before him, watch- 
ing the expression of his upright and 
truth-telling countenance with a keenness 
that gave her a very fair if not an abso- 
lutely accurate clew to his thoughts. 
Never before had-so pleasing a vision 
floated before the mind’s eye of the young 
hunter ; but, accustomed most to practical 
things, and little addicted to submitting 
to the power of his imagination, even 
while possessed of so much true poetical 
feeling in connection with natural objects 
in particular, he soon recovered his reason, 
and smiled at his own weakness as the 
fancied picture faded from his mental 
sight, and left him the simple, untaught, 
but highly moral being he was, seated in 
the ark of- Thomas Hutter at midnight, 
with the lovely countenance of its late 
owner’s reputed daughter beaming on him 
with anxious scrutiny by the light of the 
solitary lamp. 

“‘You’re wonderful handsome, and en- 
ticing, and pleasing to look on, Judith? ’’ 
he exclaimed, in his simplicity, as fact re- 
sumed its ascendency overfancy. ‘‘ Won- 
derful! I don’t remember ever to have 
seen so beautiful a gal, even among the 
Delawares ; and I’m not astonished that 
Hurry Harry went away soured as well 
as disapp’inted ! ”’ 

“Would you have had me, Deerslayer, 
become the wife of such a man as Henry 
March ? ”’ 

“<There’s that which is in his favor, and 
there’s that which is ag’in him. To my 
taste, Hurry wouldn’t make the best of 
husbands, but I fear that the tastes of 
most young women, hereaway, wouldn’t 
be so hard upon him !”’ 

‘«* No—no—Judith, without a name, 
would never consent to be called Judith 
March! Anything would be better than 
that !”’ 

** Judith Bumppo wouldn’t sound as 
well, gal; and there’s many names that 
would fall short of March, in pleasing the 
ear.” 

«Ah! Deerslayer, the pleasantness of 
the sound, in such cases, does not come 
through the heart. Everything is agree- 
able when the heart is satisfied. Were 
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Natty Bumppo Henry March, and Henry 
March Natty Bumppo, I might think the 
name of March better than it is; or were 
he you, I should fancy the name of Bumppo 
horrible !”’ 

“That’s just it—yes, that’s the reason 
of the matter. Now, I’m nat’rally averse 
to sarpents, and I hate even the word 
which, the missionaries tell me, comes 
from human natur’, on account of a sartin 
sarpent, at the creation of the ’arth, that 
outwitted the first woman; yet ever since 
Chingachgook has ’arned the title he 
bears, why, the sound is as pleasant to 
my ears as the whistle of the whippoorwill 
of a calm evening—it is. The feelin’s 
make all the difference in the world, Ju- 
dith, in the natur’ of sounds ; ay, even in 
that of looks, too.’’ 

“That is so true, Deerslayer, that I am 
surprised you should think it remarkable 
a girl, who may have some comeliness 
herself, should not think it necessary that 
her husband should have the same advan- 
tage, or what you fancy an advantage. 
To me, looks in a man are nothing, pro- 
vided his countenance be as honest as his 
heart.’’ 

«Yes, honesty is a great advantage in 
the long run; and they that are the most 
apt to forget it, in the beginning, are the 
most apt to ’arn it in the ind. Neverthe- 
less, there’s more, Judith, that look to 
present profit than to the benefit that is 
to come after a time. One they think a 
sartainty, and the other an onsartainty. 
I’m glad, hows’ever, that you look at the 
thing in its true light, and not in the way 
in which so many is apt to deceive them- 
selves.”’ 

“‘T do thus look at it, Deerslayer,’’ re- 
turned the girl with emphasis, still shrink- 
ing with a woman’s sensitiveness from a 
direct offer of her hand, ‘‘and can say, 
from the bottom of my heart, that I woulé 
rather trust my happiness to a man whose 
truth and feelings may be depended on, 
than to a false-tongued and false-hearted 
wretch, that had chests of gold, and 
houses and lands—yes, though he were 
even seated on a throne! ”’ 

“These are brave words, Judith; 
they’re downright brave words; but do 
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you think that the feelin’s would keep 7em 
company, did the ch’ice actually lie afore 
you? Ifa gay gallant in a scarlet coat 
stood on one side, with his head smelling 
like a deer’s foot, his face smooth and 
blooming as your own, his hands as white 
and soft as if God hadn’t bestowed ’em 
that man might live by the sweat of his 
brow, and his step as lofty as dancing 
teachers and a light heart could make it; 
and on the other side stood one that has 
passed his days in the open air till his 
forehead is as red as his cheek; and cut 
his way through swamps and bushes till 
his hand was as rugged as the oaks he 
slept under; had trodden on the scent of 
game till his step was as stealthy as the 
catamount’s, and had no other pleasant 
odor about him than such as Natur’ gives 
in the free air and the forest—now if both 
these men stood here, as suitors for your 
feelin’s, which do you think would win 
your favor?’’ 

Judith’s fine face flushed; for the pic- 
ture that her companion had so simply 
drawn of a gay officer of the garrisons 
had once been particularly grateful to her 
imagination, though experience and dis- 
appointment had not only chilled all her 
affections, but given them a backward 
current, and the passing image had a 
momentary influence on her feelings; but 
the mounting color was succeeded by a 
paleness so deadly as to make her appear 
ghastly. 

** As God is my judge,” the girl solemn- 
ly answered, “‘did both these men stand 
before me, as I may say one of them does, 
my choice, if I know my own heart, 
would be the latter. T have no wish for a 
husband who is in any way better than 
myself.”’ 

“This is pleasant to listen to, and 
might lead a young man, in time, to 
forget his own 
Hows’ever, you hardly think all that you 
say. A man like me is too rude and 
ignorant for one that has had such a 
mother to teach her. Vanity is nat’ral, I 
do believe; but vanity like that would 
surpass reason !”’ 

““Then you do not know of what a 
woman’s heart is capable! Rude you are 
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not, Deerslayer! nor can one be called ig- 
norant that has studied what is before his 
eyes as closely as you have done. When 
the affections are concerned, all things 
appear in their pleasantest colors, and 
trifles are overlooked or are forgotten. 
When the heart feels a sunshine, nothing 
is gloomy ; even dull-looking objects seem- 
ing gay and bright; and so it would be 
between you and the woman who should 
love you, even though your wife might 
happen, in some matters, to possess what 
the world calls the advantage over 
you.”’ 

“Judith, you come from people alto- 
gether above mine, in the world; and 
onequal matches, like onequal friend- 
ships, can’t often tarminate kindly. I 
speak of this matter altogether as a fan- 
ciful thing, since it’s not very likely that 
you, at least, would be able to treat it as 
a matter that can ever come to pass.”’ 

Judith fastened her deep blue eyes on 
the open, frank countenance of her com- 
panion, as if she would read his soul. 
Nothing there betrayed any covert mean 
ing, and she was obliged to admit to her- 
self that he regarded the conversation as 
argumentative, rather than positive, and 
that he was still without any active sus- 
picion that her feelings were seriously in- 
volved in the issue. At first she felt 
offended ; then she saw the injustice of 
making the self-abasement and modesty 
of the hunter a charge against him; and 
this novel difficulty gave a piquancy to 
the state of affairs that rather increased 
her interest in the young man. At that 
critical instant, a change of plan flashed 
on her mind, and with a readiness of in- 
vention that is peculiar to the quick-witted 
and ingenious, she adopted a scheme by 
which she hoped effectually to bind him te 
her person. This scheme partook equally 
of her fertility of invention, and of the 
decision and boldness of her character. 
That the conversation might not termi 
nate too abruptly, however, or any sus- 
picion of her design exist, she answered 
the last remark of Deerslayer as earnestly 
and as truly asif her original intention 
remained unaltered. 

‘IT certainly have no reason to boast of 
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parentage, after what I have seen this 
night,’ said the girl, in a saddened voice. 
*“T had a mother, it is true, but of her 
name, even, I am ignorant; and as for 
my father, it is better, perhaps, that I 
should never know who he was, lest I 
speak too bitterly of him !’’ 

‘« Judith,”’ said Deerslayer, taking her 
hand kindly, and with a manly sincerity 
that went directly to the girl’s heart, “’tis 
better to say no more to-night. Sleep on 
what you’ve seen and felt ; inthe morning 
things that now look gloomy’ may look 
more cheerful. Above all, never do any- 
thing in bitterness, or because you feel as 
if you’d like to take revenge on yourself 
for other people’s backslidings. All that 
has been said or done atween us this 
night is your secret, and shall never be 
talked of by me, even with the Sarpent ; 
and you may be sartain if he can’t get it 
out of me, no man can. If your parents 
have been faulty, let the darter be less 
so; remember that you’re young, and the 
youthful may always hope for better 
times; that you’re more quick-witted 
than usual, and such gin’rally get the 
better of difficulties; and that as for 
beauty, you’re oncommon; this is an 
advantage with all. It is time to get a 
little rest, for to-morrow is like to prove 
a trying day to some of us.” 

Deerslayer arose as he spoke, and Ju- 
dith had no choice but to comply. The 
chest was closed and secured, and they 
parted in silence; she to take her place 
by the side of Hist and Hetty, and he to 
seek a blanket on the floor of the cabin he 
wasin. It was not five minutes ere the 
young man was ina deep sleep; but the 
girl continued awake for a long time. 
She scarcely knew whether to lament or 
to rejoice at having failed in making her- 
self understood. On the one hand were 
her womanly sensibilities spared ; on the 
other ¥as the disappointment of defeated, 
or at least of delayed, expectations, and 
the uncertainty of a future that looked so 
dark. Then came the new resolution and 
the bold project for the morrow; and 
when drowsiness finally shut her eyes, 
they closed on a scene of success and hap- 
piness, that was pictured by the fancy, 
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under the influence of a sanguine tem- 
perament and a happy invention. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“But, mother, now a shade has past 
Athwart my brightest visions here, 
A cloud of darkest gloom has wrapt 
The remnant of my brief career ! 
No song, no echo can I win; 
The sparkling fount has dried within.” 
—MARGARET DAVIDSON, 


Hist and Hetty arose with the return of 
light, leaving Judith still buried in sleep. 
It took but a minute for the first to com- 
plete her toilet. Her long coal-black hair - 
was soon adjusted in a simple knot, the 
calico dress belted tight to her slender 
waist, and her little feet concealed in their 
gaudily-ornamented moccasins. When 
attired, she left her companion employed 
in household affairs, and went herself on 
the platform, to breathe the pure air of 
the morning. Here she found Chingach- 
gook studying the shores of the lake, and 
mountains, and the heavens, with the 
sagacity of a man of the woods, and the 
gravity of an Indian. 

The meeting between the two lovers was 
simple but affectionate. The chief showed 
a manly kindness, equally removed from 
boyish weakness and haste; while the 
girl betrayed in her smile and half-averted 
looks the bashful tenderness of her sex. 
Neither spoke, unless it were with the 
eyes, though each understood the other 
as fully as if a vocabulary of words and 
protestations had been poured out. Hist 
seldom appeared to more advantage than 
at that moment; for, just from her rest 
and ablutions, there was a freshness about 
her youthful form and face that the toils 
of the wood do not always permit to be 
exhibited by even the juvenile and pretty. 
Then Judith had not only imparted some 
of her own skill in the toilet, during their 
short intercourse, but she had actually be- 
stowed a few well-selected ornaments from 
her own stores, that contributed not a 
little to set off the natural graces of the 
Indian maid. All this the lover saw and 
felt, and for a moment his countenance 
was illuminated with a look of pleasure ; 
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but it soon grew grave again, and became 
saddened and anxious. The stools used 
the previous night were still standing on 
the platform; placing two against the 
walls of the hut, he seated himself on one, 
making a gesture to his companion to take 
the other. This done, he continued 
thoughtful and silent for quite a minute, 
maintaining the reflecting dignity of one 
born to take his seat at the council-fire, 
while Hist was furtively watching the ex- 
pression on his face, patient and submis- 
sive, as became a woman of her people. 
Then the young warrior stretched his arm 
before him, as if to point out the glories 
-of the scene at that witching hour, when 
the whole panorama, as usual, was 
adorned by the mellow distinctness of 
early morning, sweeping with his hand 
slowly over the lake, hills, and heavens. 
The girl followed the movement with 
pleased wonder, smiling as each new 
beauty met her gaze. 

‘Hugh!’ exclaimed the chief, in ad- 
miration of a scene so unusual even to 
him, for this was the first lake he had 
ever beheld. ‘‘ This is the country of the 
Manitou! It is too good for the Mingoes, 
Hist; but the curs of that tribe are howling 
in packs through the woods. They think 
that the Delawares are asleep, over the 
mountains.”’ 

<¢ All but one of them is, Chingachgook. 
There is one here; and he is of the blood 
of Uncas!”’ 

«“ What is one warrior against a tribe? 
The path to our villages is very long and 
crooked, and we shall travel it under a 
cloudy sky. I am afraid, too, Honey- 
suckle of the Hills, that we shall travel it 
alone ! ”’ 

Hist understood the allusion, and it 
made her sad; though it sounded sweet to 
her ears to be compared, by the warrior 

_ she so loved, to the most fragrant and the 
pleasantest of all the wild flowers of her 
native woods. Still she continued silent, 
as became her when the allusion was to a 
grave interest that men could best control, 
though it exceeded the power of education 
to conceal the smile that gratified feeling 
brought to her pretty mouth. 

‘«*When the sun is thus,’’ continued the 
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Delaware, pointing to the zenith, by sim- 
ply casting up a hand and finger, by a 
play of the wrist, “the great hunter of 
our tribe will go back to the Hurons to be 
treated like a bear, that they roast and 
skin even on full stomachs.”’ 

“The Great Spirit may soften their 
hearts, and not suffer them to be so bloody- 
minded. I have lived among the Hurons, 
and know them. They have hearts, and 
will not forget their own children, should 
they fall into the hands of the Delawares. 

«* A wolf-is forever howling ; a hog will 
always eat. They have lost warriors ; 
even their women will call out for ven- 
geance. The pale-face has the eyes of an 
eagle, and can see into a Mingo’s heart ; 
he looks for no mercy. There is a cloud 
over his spirit, though it is not before his 
face.”’ 

A long, thoughtful pause succeeded, dur- 
ing which Hist stealthily took the hand of 
the chief, as if seeking his support, though 
she scarce ventured to raise her eyes to a 
countenance that was now literally be- 
coming terrible, under the conflicting pas- 
sions and stern resolution that were 
struggling in the breast of its owner. 

«What will the son of Uncas do?’’ the 
girl at length timidly asked. “He isa 
chief, and is already celebrated in council, 
though so young; what does his heart 
tell him is wisest? Does the head, too, 
speak the same words as the heart !”’ 

“What does Wah-ta!-Wah say, at a 
moment when my dearest friend is in dan- 
ger? The smallest birds sing the sweetest: 
it is always pleasant to hearken to their 
songs. I wish I could hear the Wren of 
the Woods in my difficulty ; its note would 
reach deeper than the ear.” 

Again Hist experienced the profound 
gratification that the language of praise 
can always awaken, when uttered by those 
we love. The ‘ Honeysuckle of the Hills” 
was a term often applied to the girl%by the 
young men of the Delawares, though it 
never sounded so sweet in her ears as from 
the lips of Chingachgook; but the latter 
alone had ever styled her the Wren of the 
Woods. With him, however, it had got 
to be a familiar phrase, and it was past 
expression pleasant to the listener, since 
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it conveyed to her mind the idea that her 
advice and sentiments were acceptable to 
her future husband as the tones of her 
voice and modes of conveying them were 
agreeable, uniting the two things most 
prized by an Indian girl as coming from 
her betrothed, admiration for a valued 
physical advantage with respect for her 
opinion. She pressed the hand she held 
between both her own, and answered : 

** Wah-ta !-Wah says that neither she 
nor the Great Serpent could ever laugh 
again, or ever sleep without dreaming of 
the Hurons, should the Deerslayer die 
under a Mingo tomahawk, and they do 
nothing to saye him. She would rather 
go back, and start on her long path alone, 
than let such a dark cloud pass before her 
happiness. ’’ 

“Good! The husband and his wife will 
have but one heart; they will see with 
the same eyes, and feel with the same 
feelings.”’ 

What further was said need not be re- 
lated here. That the conversation was of 
Deerslayer and his hopes had been seen 
already, but the decision that was to come 
to will better appear in the course of the 
narrative. The youthful pair were yet 
conversing when the sun appeared above 
the tops of the pines, and the light of a 
brilliant American day streamed down 
into the valley, bathing ‘“‘in deep joy,’’ 
the lake, the forest, and the mountain- 
sides. Just at this instant Deerslayer 
came out of the cabin of the ark, and 
stepped upon the platform. His first look 
was at the cloudless heavens, then his 
rapid glance took in the entire panorama 
of land and water, when he had leisure for 
a friendly nod at his friends, and a cheer- 
ful smile for Hist. 

‘Well,”’ he said, in his usual composed 
manner and pleasant voice; ‘‘he that sees 
the sun set in the west, and wakes early 
enough in the morning, will be sartain to 
find him coming back ag’in in the east, 
like a buck that is hunted round his 
ha’nts. I daresay, now, Hist, you’ve be- 
held this, time and ag’in, and yet if never 
entered your galish mind to ask the 
reason ?”’ 
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looked up at the luminary, with an air 
that betokened sudden wonder, and then 
they gazed. at each other, as if to seek the 
solution of the difficulty. Familiarity 
deadens the sensibilities, even as connected 
with the gravest natural phenomena; and 
never before had these simple beings 
thought of inquiring into a movement that 
was of daily occurrence, however puzzling 
it might appear on investigation. When 
the subject was thus suddenly started, ‘t 
struck both alike, and at the same instant, 
with some such force as any new and bril- 
liant proposition in the natural sciences 
would strike the scholar. Chingachgook 
alone saw fit to answer. 

“The pale-faces know everything,’’ he 
said; ‘‘can they tell us why the sun hides 
his face, when he goes back at night? ”’ 

“Ah, that is downright red -skin 
larnin’,’’ returned the other, laughing ; 
though he was not altogether insensible 
to the pleasure of proving the superiority 
of his race. by solving the difficulty, which 
he set about doing in his own pecuhar 
manner. ‘‘Hark’ee, Sarpent,’’ he con- 
tinued more gravely, though too simply 
for affectation ; ‘‘ this is easierly explained 
than an Indian brain may fancy. The 
sun, while he seems to keep traveling the 
heavens, never budges, but it is the ’arth 
that turns round; and any one can under- 
stand, if he is placed on the side of a 
mill-wheel, for instance, when it’s in mo- 
tion, that he must sometimes see the heavy- 
ens, while he is at other times under the 
water. There’s no great secret in that, 
but plain natur’; the difficulty being in 
setting the ’arth in motion.” 

‘“* How does my brother knew that the 
earth turns round?’’? demanded the In- 
dian. ‘Can he see it? ’’ 

«‘ Well, that’s been a puzzler, I will own, 
Delaware; for [ve often tried it, but 
never could fairly make it out. Some- 
times I’ve consaited that I could; and 
then, ag’in, I’ve been obliged to own it an 
onpossibility. Hows’ever, turn it does, as 
all my people say, and you ought to be- 
lieve ’em, since they can foretell eclipses, 
and other prodigies, that used to fill the 
tribes with terror, according to your own 
traditions of such things.” 
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‘“‘Good. This is true; no red man will 
deny it. When a wheel turns, my eyes 
can see it—they do not see the earth turn.” 

“Ay, that’s what I call sense-obstinacy ! 
Seeing is believing, they say; and what 
they can’t see, some men won’t in the 
least give credit to. Nevertheless, chief, 
that isn’t quite as good reason as it may 
at first seem. You believe in the Great 
Spirit, I know; and yet, I conclude, it 
would puzzle you to show where you see 
him !”’ 

«© Chingachgook can see him every where 
—everywhere in good things—the Evil 
Spirit in bad. Here, in the lake; there, 
in the forest ; yonder, in the clouds; in 
Hist, in the son of Uncas, in Tamenund, 
in Deerslayer. The Evil Spirit is in the 
Mingoes. That I know; I do not see the 
earth turn round.”’ 

‘*T don’t wonder they call you the Sar- 
pent, Delaware; no, I don’t! There’s 
always a meaning in your words, and 
there’s often a meaning in your counte- 
nance, too! Notwithstanding, your an- 
swers doesn’t quite meet my idee. That 
God is observable in all nat’ral objects is 
allowable ; but then he is not parceptible 
in the way Imean. You know there isa 
Great Spirit by his works, and the pale- 
faces know that the ’arth turns round by 
its works. This is the reason of the mat- 
ter, though how it is to be explained is 
more than I can exactly tell you. This I 
know; all my people consait that fact ; 
and what all the pale-faces consait, is very 
likely to be true.”’ 

“When the sun is in the top of that 
pine to-morrow, where will my brother 
Deerslayer be ?”’ 

The hunter started, and he looked in- 
tently, though totally without alarm, at 
his friend. Then he signed for him to fol- 
low, and led the way into the ark, where 
he might pursue the subject unheard by 
those whose feelings he feared might get 
the mastery over their reason. Here he 
stopped, and pursued the conversation in 
a more confidential tone. 

«Twas a little onreasonable in you, Sar- 
pent,” he said, ** to bring’ up such a sub- 
ject afore Hist, and when the young women 
of my own color might overhear what was 
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said. Yes, ’twas a little more onreason- 
able than most things that youdo. No 
matter; Hist didn’t comprehend, and the 
other didn’t hear. However, the question 
is easier put than answered. No mortal 
ean say where he will be when the sun 
rises to-morrow. I will ask you the same 
question, Sarpent, and should like to hear 
what answer you can give.” 

‘‘Chingachgook will be with his friend, 
Deerslayer ; if he be in the land of spirits, 
the Great Serpent will crawl at his side, 
if beneath yonder sun, its warmth and 
light shall fali on both.”’ 

‘‘Tunderstand you, Delaware,’ returned 
the other, touched with the simple self- 
‘Such language 
is as plain in one tongue as in another; it 
comes from the heart, and goes to the 
heart, too. ’*Tis well to think so, and it 
may be well to say so, for that matter, 
but it would not be well to do so, Sarpent. 
You are no longer alone in life; for, though 
you have the lodges to change, and other 
ceremonies to go through, afore Hist be- 
comes your lawful wife, yet you are as 
good as married, in all that bears on the 
feelin’s, and joy, and misery. No, no; 
Hist must not be desarted, because a 
cloud is passing atween you and me, a 
little onexpectedly, a little darker than 
we may have looked for.”’ 

‘‘Hist is a daughter of the Mohicans ; 
she knows how to obey her husband. 
Where he goes she will follow. Both will 
be with the Great Hunter of the Dela- 
wares when the sun shall be in the pine 
to-morrow.’”’ 

“The Lord bless and protect you! 
Chief, this is downright madness. Can 
either or both of you alter a Mingo 
natur’? Will your grand looks, or Hist’s 
tears and beauty change a wolf into a 
squirrel, or make a catamount as inno- 
cent as a fa’an? No, Sarpent, you will 
think better of this matter, and leave me 
in the hands of God. <A’ter all, it’s by no 
means sartain that the scamps design the 
torments, for they may yet be pitiful, and 
bethink them of the wickedness of such a 
course; though it 7s but a hopeless expec- 
tation to look forward to a Mingo’s turn- 
ing aside from evil, and letting mercy get 
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uppermost in his heart. Nevertheless, no 
one knows to a sartainty what will hap- 
pen; and young creatur’s, like Hist, 
ar’n’t to be risked on unsartainties. This 
marrying is altogether a different under- 
taking from what some young men fancy. 
Now, if you was single, or as good as 
single, Delaware, I should expect you to 
be active and stirring about the camp of 
the vagabonds, from sunrise to sunset, 
sarcumventing and contriving as restless 
as a hound off the scent, and doing all 
manner of things to help me, and to dis- 
tract the inimy; but two are often fee- 
bler than one, and we must take thing's 
as they are, and not as we want ’em to 
bev? 

** Listen, Deerslayer,’’ returned the In- 
dian, with an emphasis so decided as to 
show how much he was inearnest. ‘If 
Chingachgook was in the hands of the 
Hurons, what would my pale-face brother 
do? Sneak off to the Delaware villages, 
and say to the chiefs, and old men, and 
young warriors, ‘See; here is Wabh-ta !- 
Wah; she is safe, but a little tired; and 
here is the Son of Uncas, not as tired as 
the Honeysuckle, being stronger, but just 
as safe.” Would he do this ? ”’ 

«Well, that’s oncommon ingen’ous ; 
it’s cunning enough for a Mingo himself. 
The Lord only knows what put it into 
your head to ask such a question. What 
would I do? Why, in the first place, 
Hist wouldn’t be likely to be in my com- 
pany at all, for she would stay as near 
you as possible, and therefore all that 
part about her couldn’t be said without 
talking nonsense. As for her being tired, 
that would fall through too, if she didn’t 
go, and no part of your speech would be 
likely to come from me; so you see, Sar- 
pent, reason is ag’in you, and you may as 
well give it up, since to hold out ag’in 
reason is no way becoming a chief of your 
character and repitation.”’ 

‘‘My brother is not himself; he forgets 
that he is talking to one who has sat at 
the council-fires of his nation,’’ returned 
the other, kindly. “When men speak, 
they should say that which does not go in 
at one side of the head, and out at the 
other. Their words shouldn’t be feathers, 
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so light that a wind, which does not ruffle 
the water, can blow them away. He has 
not answered my question ; when a chief 
puts a question, his friend should not talk 
of other things.”’ 

“IT understand you, Delaware; I un- 
derstand well enough what you mean, 
and truth won’t allow me to say other- 
wise. Still, it’s not as easy te answer as 
you seem to think, for this plain reason: 
You wish me to say what I would do if I 
had a betrothed, as you have here, on the 
lake, and a fri’nd yonder, in the Huron 
camp, in danger of the torments. That’s 
it, isn’t it?” 

The Indian bowed his head silently, and 
always with unmoved gravity, though his 
eye twinkled at the sight of the other's 
embarrassment. 

«Well, I never had a betrothed: never 
had the kind of feelin’s toward any young 
woman that you have toward Hist ; 
though the Lord knows my feelin’s kind 
enough toward ’em all! Still, my heart, 
as they call it, in such matters isn’t 
touched, and therefore I can’t say what I 
would do. <A fri’nd pulls strong; that I 
know by exper’ence, Sarpent ; but, by all 
that I’ve seen and heard consarning love, 
I’m led to think that a betrothed pulls 
stronger.”’ 

“True; but the betrothed of Chingach- 
gook does not pull toward the lodges of 
the Delawares; she pulls toward the camp 
of the Hurons.”’ 

““She’s a noble gal, for all her little 
feet and hands that a’n’t bigger than a 
child’s and a voice that’s as pleasant as a 
mocker’s; she’s a noble gal, and like the 
stock of her sires! Well, what is it, Sar- 
pent ? for I conclude she hasn’t changed 
‘her mind and means te give herself up, 
and turn Huron wife. What is it you 
want?” 

‘«*Wah-ta !-Wah will never live in the 
> answered the 
Delaware, dryly. “She has. little feet, 
but they carry her to the villages of her 
people ; she has small hands, too, but her 
mind is large. My brother will see what 
we can do when the time shail come, 
rather than let him die under Mingo 
torments.”’ 
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«Attempt nothing heedlessly, Dela- 
ware,’ said the other, earnestly; “I 
suppose you must and will have your 
way; and, on tne whole, it’s right you 
should ; for you’d neither be happy un- 
less something was undertaken. But at- 
tempt nothing heedlessly. I didn’t ex- 
pect you’d quit the lake while my matter 
remained in unsartainty ; but remember, 
Sarpent, that no torments that Mingo 
ingenuity can invent, no ta’ntings and 
revilings, no burnings and roastings and 
nail-tearings, nor any other onhuman con- 
trivance, can so soon break down my 
spirit as to find that you and Hist have 
fallen into the power of the inemy in striv- 
ing to do something for my good.” 

“The Delawares are prudent. The Deer- 
slayer will not find them running into a 
strange camp with their eyes shut.”’ 

Here the dialogue terminated. Hetty 
announced that the breakfast was ready, 
and the whole party were soon seated 
around the simple board in the usual 
primitive manner of borderers. Judith 
was the last to take her seat, pale, silent, 
and betraying in her countenance that 
she had passed a painful if not a sleep- 
less night. At this meal scarce a syllable 
was exchanged, ail the females manifest- 
ing want of appetite, though the two men 
were unchanged in this particular. It was 
early when the party arose, and there stili 
remained several hours before it would be 
necessary for the prisoner to leave his 
friends. The knowledge of this circum- 
stance, and the interest all felt in his wel- 
fare, induced the whole to assembie on the 
platform again, in the desire to be near 
the expected victim, to listen to his dis- 
course, and, if possible, to show their in- 
terest in him by anticipating his wishes. 
Deerslayer, himself, so far as human eyes 
could penetrate, was wholly unmoved, 
conversing cheerfully and naturally, 
though he avoided any direct allusion 
to the expected and great event of the 
day. If any evidence could be discovered 
of his thoughts reverting to that painful 
subject at all, it was in the manner with 
which he spoke of death and the last great 
change. 

‘‘Grieve not, Hetity,’”? he said—for it 
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was while consoling this simple-minded 
girl for the loss of her parents that he 
thus betrayed his feelings— ‘‘ since God 
has app’inted that all must die. Your 
parents, or them you fancied your parents, 
which is the same thing, have gone afore 
you; that is only in the order of natur’, 
my good gal, for the aged go first and the 
young follow. But one that had a mother 
like your’n, Hetty, can be at no loss to 
hope the best, as to how matters will turn 
out in another world. The Delaware here 
and Hist believe in happy hunting- 
grounds, and have idees befitting their 
notions and gifts as red-skins; but we, 
who are of white blood, hold altogether to 
a different doctrine. Still, I rather con- 
clude our heaven is their land of spirits, 
and that the path which leads to it will be 
traveled by all colors alike. ’*Tis onpossi- 
ble for the wicked to enter on it, 1 will 
allow ; but fri’nds can scarce be separated, 
though they are not of the same race on 
’arth. Keep up your spirits, poor Hetty, 
and look forward to the day when you 
will meet your mother ag’in, and that 
without pain or sorrowing.”’ 

“T do expect to see mother,’’ returned 
the truth-tellng and simple girl, ‘ but 
what will become of father ? ’’ 

‘“That’s a nonplusser, Delaware,’’ said 
the hunter in the Indian dialect—<“ yes, 
that is a downright nonplusser! The 
Muskrat was not a saint on ’arth, and it’s 
fair to guess he’ll not be much of one 
hereafter! However, Hetty **—dropping 
into the English by an easy transition— 
‘““hows’ever, Hetty, we must all hope for 
the best. This is wisest, and it is much 
the easiest to the mind, if one can only do 
it. LIricommend to you trusting to God, 
and putting down all misgivings and 
faint-hearted feelin’s. It’s wonderful, 
Judith, how different people have differ- 
ent notions about the futur’, some 
fancying one change and some fancying 
another. I’ve known white teachers that 
have thought all was spirit hereafter; 
and them, ag’in, that believed the body 
will be transported to another world, 
much as the red-skins themselves imagine, 
and that we shall walk about in the flesh 
and know each other, and talk together, 
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and be fri’nds there as we’ve been fri’nds 
here.”’ 

*“ Which of these opinions is most pleas- 
ing to you, Deerslayer?’’ asked the girl, 
willing to indulge his melancholy mood, 
and far from being free from its influence 
herself. ‘‘ Would it be disagreeable to 
think that you should meet all who are 
now on this platform in another world ? 
Or have you known enough of us here to 
ve glad to see us no more? ’”’ 

““The last would make death a bitter 
portion; yes, it would. It’s eight good 
years since the Sarpent and I began to 
hunt together, and the thought that we 
were never to meet ag’in would be a hard 
thought to me. He looks forward to the 
time when he shall chase a sort of spirit- 
deer, in company, on plains where there’s 
no thorns, or brambles, or marshes, or 
other hardships, to overcome ; whereas I 
can’t fall into all these notions, seeing that 
they appear to be ag’in reason. Spirits 
can’t eat, nor have they any use for 
clothes; and deer can only rightfully be 
chased to be slain, or slain, unless it be for 
the venison or the hides. 
hard to suppose that blessed spirits can be 
put to chasing game without an object, 


tormenting the dumb animals just for the | 


pleasure and agreeableness of their own 
amusements. I never yet pulled a trigger 
on buck or doe, Judith, unless when food 
or clothes was wanting.”’ 

“The recollection of which, Deerslayer, 
must now be a great consolation to vou.”’ 

“Tt is the thought of such things, my 
fri’nds, that enables a man to keep his 
furlough. It might be done without it, 
Il own; for the worst red-skins sometimes 
do their duty in this matter ; but it makes 
that which might otherwise be hard, easy, 
if not altogether to our liking. Nothing 
truly makes a bolder heart than a light 
conscience.”’ 

Judith turned paler than ever, but she 
struggled for self-command and succeeded 
in obtaining it. The conflict had been 
severe, however, and it left her so little 
disposed to speak that Hetty pursued the 
subject. This was done in the simple man- 
ner natural to the girl. 

“Tt would be cruel to kill the poor deer,”’ 
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she said, ‘‘ in this world or any other, when 
you don’t want their venison or their skins. 
No good white man and no good red man 
would doit. But it’s wicked for a Chris- 
tian to talk about chasing anything in 
heaven. Such things are not done before 
the face of God, and the missionary that 
teaches these doctrines can’t be a true 
missionary. He must be a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. I suppose you know what a 
sheep is, Deerslayer ? ”’ 

“That I do, gal; and a useful creature 
it is to such as like cloths better than 
skins for winter garments. I understand 
the natur’ of sheep, though I’ve had but 
little to do with *em; and the natur’ of 
wolves too, and can take the idee of a wolf 
in the fleece of a sheep, though I think it 
would be likely to prove a hot jacket for 
such a beast in the warm months.”’ 

** And sin and hypocrisy are hot jackets, 
as they will find who put them on,’’ re- 
turned Hetty, positively; “‘so the wolf 
would be no worse off than the sinner. 
Spirits don’t hunt, nor trap, nor fish, nor 
do anything that vain men undertake, 
since they’ve none of the longings of this 
world to feed. Oh! mother told me all 
that years ago, and I didn’t wish to hear 
it denied.”’ 

“Well, my good Hetty, in that case 
you’d better not broach your doctrine to 
Hist, when she and you are alone, and the 
young Delaware maiden is inclined to talk 
religion. It’s her fixed idee, I know, that 
the good warriors do nothing but hunt 
and fish in the other world; though I 
don’t believe that she fancies any of them 
are brought down to the trapping, which 
is no empl’yment for a brave. But of 
hunting and fishing, accordin’ to her 
notion, they’ve their fill, and that, too, 
over the most agreeablest hunting-grounds 
and among game that is never out of sea- 
son, and which is just actyve and instinc- 
tyve enough to give a pleasure to death. 
So I wouldn’t ricommend it to you to start 
Hist on that idee.’’ , 

‘Hist can’t be so wicked as to believe 
any such thing,’’ returned the other, ear- 
nestly. ‘No Indian hunts after he is 
dead.”’ 

*“No wicked Indian, | grant you; no 
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wicked Indian sartainly. He is obliged 
to carry the ammunition, aud to look on 
without sharing in the sport, and to cook, 
and to light the fires, and to do everything 
that isn’t manful. Now, mind, I don’t 
tell you these are my idees, but they are 
Hist’s idees, and therefore, for the sake 
of peace, the less you say to her ag’ ’em 
the better.’’ 

«« And what are your ideas of the fate of 
an Indian in the other worid ? ’’ demanded 
Judith, who had just found her voice. 

“Ah! gal, anything but that. I am 
too Christianized to expect anything so 
fanciful as bunting and fishmg after 
death; nor do 1 believe there is one Mani- 
tou for the red-skin, and another for a 
pale-face. You find different coior on 
arth, as any one may see, but you don’t 
find different natur’s. Ditferent gifts, but 
only one natur’.’’ 

“In what is a gift different from a 
nature? Is not Nature itself a gift from 
God? ’’ 

“Sartain; that’s quick-thoughted and 
creditable, Judith, though the main idee 
is wrong. A natur’ is the creatur’ itself; 
its wishes, wants, idees, and feelin’s as all 
are born in him. This natur’ never can 
be changed in the main, though it may 
undergo some increase or lessening. Now, 
gifts come of sarcumstances. Thus, if 
you put a man in a town, he gets town 
gifts; in a settlement, settlement gifts ; 
in a forest, gifts of the woods. A soldier 
has soldierly gifts, and a missionary 
preaching gifts. All these increase and 
strengthen until they get to fortify natur’ 
as it might be, and excuse a thousand acts 
and idees. Still the creatur’ is the same 
at the bottom; just as a man who is clad 
in regimentals is the same as the man that 
is clad in skins. The garments make a 
change to the eye, and some change in the 
conduct, perhaps; but none in the man. 
Herein lies the apology for gifts; seein’ 
that you expect different conduct from one 
in silks and satins from one in homespun ; 
though the Lord, who didn’t make the 
dresses, but who made the creatur’s them- 
selves, looks only at his own work. This 
isn’t ra’al missionary doctrine, but it’s as 
near it as aman of white color need be. 
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Ah’s me! little did I think to be talking 
of such matters to-day, but it’s one of our 
weaknesses never to know what will come 
to pass. Step into the ark with me, Ju- 
dith, for a minute. I wish to convarse 


with you.”’ 


Judith complied with a willingness she 
could scarce conceal. Following the 
hunter into the cabin, she took a seat on a 
stool, while the young man brought Kill- 
deer, the rifie she had given him, out of a 
corner, and placed himself on another, 
with the weapon laid upon his knees. Af- 
ter turning the piece round and round and 
examining its lock and its breech with a 
sort of affectionate assiduity, he laid it 
down and proceeded to the subject which 
had induced him to desire the _ inter- 
view. 

‘‘T understand you, Judith, to say that 
you gave me this rifle,’ he said. “I 
agreed to take it because a young wo- 
man can have no particular use for fire- 
arms. The weapon has a great name, 
and it desarves it, and ought of right to 
be carried by some known and sure hand, 
for the best reputation may be lost by 
careless .and thoughtless handling.”’ 

‘Can it be in better hands than those 
in which it is now, Deerslayer ? Thomas 
Hutter seldom missed with it: with you 
it must turn out to be——’’ 

‘‘Sartain death !”’ interrupted the hun- 
ter, laughing. ‘‘I once know’d a beaver- 
man that had a piece called by that very 
name, but ’twas all boastfulness, for I’ve 
seen Delawares that were as true with 
arrows at a short range. Hows’ever, Ill 
not deny my gifts—for this is a gift, 
Judith, and not natur’—but Pll not deny 
my gifts, and therefore allow that the 
rifle couldn’t well be in better hands than 
it is at present. But how long will it be 
likely to remain there? Atween us, the 
truth may be said, though I shouldn’t 
like to have it known to the Sarpent and 
Hist; but to you the truth may be spoken, 
since your feelin’s will not be as likely to 
be tormented by it as those of them that 
have known me longer and better. How 
long am If like to own this rifle or any 
other? That is a serious question for our 
thoughts to rest on, and should that hap- 
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pen which is so likely to happen, Killdeer 
would be without an owner.”’ 

Judith listened with apparent com- 
posure, though the conflict within came 
near overpowering her. — Appreciating the 
singular character of her companion, how- 
ever, she succeeded in appearing calm; 
though, had not his attention been drawn 
exclusively to the rifle, a man of his keen- 
ness of observation could scarce have 
failed to detect the agony of mind with 
which the girl had hearkened to his 
words. Her great self-command, not- 
withstanding, enabled her to pursue the 
subject in a way to deceive him. 

““ What would you have me do with the 
weapon,’’ she asked, “‘should that which 
you seem to expect take place ?”’ 

«That’s just what I wanted to speak to 
you about, Judith—that’s just it. There’s 
Chingachgook, now, though far from be- 
ing parfect sartainty with a rifle—for few 
red-skins ever get to be that—though far 
from being parfect sartainty, he is re- 
spectable, and is coming on. Neverthe- 
less, he is my fri’nd; and all the better 
frind, perhaps, because there never can 
be any hard feelin’s atween us touchin’ 
our gifts ; his’n bein’ red, and mine bein’ 
altogether white. Now, I should like to 
leave Killdeer to the Sarpent, should any 
thing happen to keep me from doing 
credit and honor to your precious gift, 
Judith.” 

“Leave it to whom you please, Deer- 
slayer; the rifle is your own, to do with 
as you please; Chingachgook shall have 
it, should you never return to claim it, if 
that be your wish.”’ 

“Has Hetty been consulted in this mat- 
ter? Property goes from the parent to 
the children, and not to one child in 
partic’lar.’’ 

«Tf you place your right on that of the 
law, Deerslayer, I fear none of us can 
claim to be the owner. Thomas Hutter 
was no more the father of Esther than he 
was the father of Judith. Judith and 
Esther, we are truly, having no other 
name.’’ 

«‘ There may be law in that, but there’s 
no great reason, gal. Aeccordin’ to the 
custom of families, the goods are your’n, 
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and there’s no one here to gainsay it. If 
Hetty would only say that she is willing, 
my mind would be quite at ease in the 
matter. It’s true, Judith, that your sis- 
ter has neither your beauty nor your wit ; 
but we should be the tenderest of the 
rights and welfare of the most weak- 
minded.”’ 

The girl made no answer; but, placing 
herself at a window, she summoned her 
sister to her side. When the question 
was put to Hetty, her simple-minded and 
affectionate nature cheerfully assented to 
the proposal to confer on Deerslayer a full 
right of ownership to the much-coveted 
rifie. The latter now seemed perfectly 
happy, for the time being at least; and, 
after again examining and re-examining 
his prize, he expressed a determination to 
put its merits to a practical test before he 
left the spot. No boy could have been 
more eager to exhibit the qualities of his 
trumpet or his cross-bow than this simple 
forester was to prove those of his rifle. 
Returning to the platform, he first took 
the Delaware aside and informed him that 
this celebrated piece was to become his 
property, in the event of anything serious 
befalling himself. 

“This is a new reason why you should 
be wary, Sarpent, and not run into any 
oncaleulated danger,’’ the hunter added, 
‘‘for it will be a victory of itself, to a 
tribe, to own such a piece as this! The 
Mingoes will turn green with envy; and 
what is more, they will not ventur’ heed- 
lessly near a village where it is known to 
be kept. So look well to it, Delaware, and 
remember that you’ve now to watch over 
a thing that has all the valie of a creatur’, 
without its failin’s. Hist may be, and 
should be precious to you, but Killdeer will 
have the love and veneration of the whole 
people.” 

“One rifle like another, Deerslayer,’’ 
returned the Indian, in English, the lan- 
guage used by the other, a little hurt at 
his friend’s lowering his betrothed to the 
level of a gun. ‘ All kill; all wood and 
iron. Wife dear to heart; rifle good to 
shoot.’’ 

«And what is a man in the woods with- 
out something to shoot with ’—a miserable 
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trapper, or a forlorn broom and basket 
maker, at the best. Such a man may hoe 
corn, and keep soul and body together, 
but he can never know the savory morsels 
of venison, or tell a bear’s ham from a 
hog’s. Come, my fri’nd, such another oc- 
casion may never offer ag’in, and I feel a 
strong craving for a trial with this cele- 
brated piece. You shall bring out your 
own rifle, and I will just sight Killdeer in 
careless way, in order that we may know 
a few of its secret vartues.”’ 

As this proposition served to relieve the 
thoughts of the whole party, by giving 
them a new direction, while it was likely 
to produce no unpleasant result, every one 
was willing to enter into it; the girls 
bringing forth the fire-arms with an alac- 
rity bordering on cheerfulness. Hutter’s 
armory was well supplied, possessing sev- 
eral rifles, all of which were habitually 
kept loaded, in readiness to meet any sud- 
den demand for their use. On the present 
occasion, it only remained to freshen the 
primings, and each piece was in a state 
for service. This was soon done, as all 
assisted in it, the females being as expert 
in this part of the system of defense as 
their male companions. 

“Now, Sarpent, we’ll begin in an humble 
way, using old Tom’s commoners first, and 
coming to your we’pon and Killdeer as 
the winding up observations,’’ said Deer- 
slayer, delighted to be again, weapon in 
hand, ready to display his skill. ‘‘ Here’s 
birds in abundance, some in, and some 
over the lake, and they keep at just a 
good range, hovering round the hut. 
Speak your mind, Delaware, and p’int 
out the creatur’ you wish to alarm. 
Here’s a diver, nearest in, off to the 
eastward, and that’s a creatur’ that 
buries itself at the flash, and will be 
like enough to try both piece and 
powder.”’ 

Chingachgook was a man of few words. 
No sooner was the bird pointed out to him 
than he took his aim and fired. The duck 
dived at the flash, as had been expected, 
and the bullet skipped harmlessly along 
the surface of the lake, first striking the 
water within a few inches of the spot 
where the bird had so lately swum. 
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“breathe, and shook its wings. 
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Deerslayer laughed cordially and natu- 
rally; but, at the same time, he threw 
himself into an attitude of preparation 
and stood keenly watching the sheet 
of placid water. Presently a dark spot 
appeared, and then the duck arose to 
While in 
this act, a bullet passed directly through 
its breast, actually turning it over lifeless 
on its back. At the next moment, Deer- 
slayer stood with the breech of his rifle 
on the platform, as tranquil as if nothing 
had happened, though laughing in his 
own peculiar manner. 

«There’s no great trial of the pieces in 
that!’’ he said, as if anxious to prevent a 
false impression of his own merit. ‘‘ No, 
that proof’s neither for nor ag’in the rifles, 
seeing it was all quickness of hand and 
eye. I took the bird at a disadvantage, 
or he might have got under again afore 
the bullet reached him. But the Sarpent 
is too wise to mind such tricks, having 
been long used to them. Do you remem- 
ber the time, chief, when you thought your- 
self sartain of the wild-goose, and I took 
him out of your very eyes, as it might 
be with a little smoke ? Hows’ever, such 
things pass for nothing atween fri’nds, 
and young folks will have their fun, Ju- 
dith. Ay, here’s just the bird we want, 
for it’s as good for the fire as it is for 
the aim, and nothing should be lost that 
can be turned to just account. There, 
farther north, Delaware.’’ 

The latter looked in the required direc- 
tion, and he soon saw a large black duck, 
floating in stately repose on the water. 
At that distant day, when so few men 
were present to derange the harmony of 
the wilderness, all the smaller lakes, with 
which the interior of New York so 
abounds, were places of resort for the mi- 
gratory aquatic birds ; and this sheet, like 
the others, had once been much frequent- 
ed by all the varieties of the duck, by the 
goose, the gull, and the loon. On the 
appearance of Hutter, the spot was com- 
paratively deserted for other sheets more 
retired and remote, though some of each 
species continued to resort thither, as in- 
deed they do to the present hour. At 
that instant a hundred birds were visible 
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- from the castle, sleeping on the water, or 


laving their feathers in the limpid ele- 
ment, though no other offered so favora- 
ble a mark as that Deerslayer had just 
pointed out to his friend. Chingachgook, 
as usual, spared his words, and proceeded 
to execution. This time his aim was more 
careful than before, and his success in pro- 
portion. The bird had a wing crippled, 
and fluttered along the water screaming, 
materially increasing its distance from its 
enemies. 

“That bird must be put out of pain,” 
exclaimed Deerslayer, the moment the 
animal endeavored to rise on the wing; 
“and this is the rifle and the eye to do 
its? 

The duck was still floundering along 
when the fatal bullet overtook it, severing 
the head from the neck as neatly as if it 
had been done with an ax. Hist had in- 
dulged in a low cry of delight at the suc- 
cess of the young Indian; but now she 
affected to frown and resent the greater 
skill of his friend. The chief, on the con- 
trary, uttered the usual exclamation of 
pleasure, and his smile proved how much 
he admired, and how little he envied. 

““Never mind the gal, Sarpent; never 
mind Hist’s feelin's, which will neither 
choke nor drown, slay nor beautify,’’ said 
Deerslayer, laughing. ‘“’Tis nat’ral for 
women to enter into their husband’s vic- 
tories and defeats, and you are as good as 
man and wife, so far as prejudice and 
friindship go. Here is a bird overhead 
that will put the pieces to the proof; I 
challenge you to an upward aim witha 
flying target. That’s a ra’al proof and 
one that needs sartain rifles, as well as 
sartain eyes.”’ 

The species of eagle that frequents the 
water, and lives on fish, was also present. 
and one was hovering at a considerable 
height above the hut, greedily watching 
for an opportunity to make a swoop ; its 
hungry young elevating their heads from 
a nest that was in sight, in the naked 
summit of a dead pine. Chingachgook 
silently turned a new piece against the 
bird, and, after carefully watching his 
time, fired. A wider circuit than common 
denoted that the messenger had passed 
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through the air at no great distance from 
the bird, though it missed its object. 
Deerslayer, whose aim was not more true 
than it was quick, fired as soon as it was 
certain his friend had missed, and the 
deep swoop that followed left it momen- 
tarily doubtful whether the eagle was hit. 
or not. The marksman himself, however, 
proclaimed his own want of success, call- 
ing on his friend to seize another rifle, for 
he saw signs on the part of the bird of an 
intention to quit the spot. 

““T made him wink, Sarpent ; I do think 
his feathers were ruffled, but no blood has 
yet been drawn, nor is that old piece fit 
for so nice and quick a sight. Quick, 
Delaware ; you’ve now a better rifle, and, 
Judith, bring out Killdeer, for this is the 
occasion to try his merits, if he has ’em.’’ 

A general movement followed, each of 
the competitors got ready, and the girls 
stood in eager expectation of the result. 
The eagle had made a wide circuit after 
his low swoop, and, fanning his way up- 
ward, once more hovered nearly over the 
hut, at a distance even greater than 
before. Chingachgock gazed at him, and 
then expressed his opmion of the impos- 
sibility of striking a bird at that great 
height, and while he was so nearly per- 
pendicular, as to the range. But a low 
murmur from Hist produced a sudden im- 
pulse, and he fired. The result showed 
how well he had calculated, the eagle not 
even varying his flight, sailing round and 
round in his airy circle, and looking down 
as if in contempt at his foes. 

«Now, Judith,’’ cried Deerslayer, laugh- 
ing, with glistening and delighted eye, 
‘we'll see if Killdeer isn’t Killeagle toc ! 
Give me room, Sarpent, and watch the 
reason of the aim, for by reason anything 
may be l’arned.” 

A careful sight followed, and was re- 
peated again and again, the bird continu: 
ing to rise higher and higher. Then 
followed the flash and report. The swift 
messenger sped upward, and. at the next 
instant, the bird turned on its side, and 
came swooping down, now struggling 
with one wing and then with the other, 
sometimes whirling in a circuit, next fan- 
ning desperately as if conscious of its 
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injury, until, having described several 
complete circles around the spot, it fell 
heavily into the end of the ark. On ex- 
amining the body it was found that the 
bullet had pierced it about half-way be- 
tween one of its wings and the breast- 
. bone. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“Upon two stony tables spread before her, 

She leaned her bosom more than stony hard; 

There slept the impartial judge, and-strict re- 
storer, 

Of wrong or right, with pain or with reward ; 

There hung the score of all our debts, the card 

Where good and bad, and life and death, were 
painted ; 

Was never heart of mortal so untainted, 

But when the roll was read, with thousand terrors 
fainted.”’—GILES FLETCHER. 


‘“Wer’vE done an onthoughtful thing, 
Sarpent—yes, Judith, we’ve done an on- 
thoughtful thing in taking life with an 
object no better than vanity !’’ exclaimed 
Deerslayer, when the Delaware held up 
the enormous bird by its wings, and ex- 
hibited the dying eyes riveted on its 
enemies, with a gaze that the helpless 
ever fasten on their destroyers. ‘‘’Twas 
more becomin’ two boys to gratify their 
feelin’s in this onthoughtful manner, than 
two warriors on a war-path, even though 
it be their first. Ah’s me! well, asa pun- 
ishment, Ill quit you at once, and when 
I find myseif alone with them bloody- 
minded Mingoes, it’s more than like Vl 
have occasion to remember that life is 
sweet, even to the beasts of the woods and 
the fowls of the air. Here, Judith ; there’s 
Killdeer ; take him back ag’in, and keep 
him for some hand that’s more desarving 
to own such a piece. ”’ 

“TI know of none as deserving as your 
own, Deerslayer.’’ answered the girl in 
haste; “none but yours shall keep the 
rifle.”’ 

“Tf it depended on skill, you might be 
right enough, gal, but we should know 
when to use fire-arms as well as how to 
use ’em. I haven't l’arn’t the first duty, 
yet, it seems; so keep the piece till I have. 
The sight of a dyin’ and distressed 
creatur’, even though it be only a bird, 
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brings wholesome thoughts to a man who 
don’t know how soon his own time may 
come, and who ¢s pretty sartain that it 
will come afore the sun sets; Td give 
back all my vain feelin’s and rej’icin’s 
in hand and eye, if that poor eagle was 
only on its nest ag’in with its young, 
praisin’ the Lord, for anything we can 
know about the matter, for health and 
strength !”’ 

The listeners were confounded with this 
proof of sudden repentance in the hunter, 
and that, too, for an indulgence so very 
common that men seldom stop to weigh 
its consequences, or the physical suffering 
it may bring on the unoffending and help- 
less. The Delaware understood what he 
said, though he scarce understood the 
feelings which had prompted the words, 
and, by way of disposing of the difficulty, 
he drew his keen knife and severed the 
head of the sufferer from its body. 

«What a thing is power!’ continued 
the hunter, ‘and what a thing itis to have 
it, and not know how to use it! It’s no 
wonder, Judith, that the great so often 
fail of their duties, when even the little 
and the humble find it so hard to do what’s 
right, and not todo what’s wrong. Then, 
how one evil act brings others a’ter it! 
Now, wasn’t it for this furlough of mine, 
which must soon take me back to the 
Mingoes, I’d find this creatur’s nest if I 
traveled the woods a fortnight—though 
an eagle’s nest is soon found by them 
that understands the bird’s natuz’—but 
T’d travel a fortnight rather than not 
find it, just to put the young, too, out of 
their pain.”’ 

“Tm glad to hear you say this, Deer- 
slayer,”’ observed Hetty, “and God will 
be more apt to remember your sorrow for 
what you’ve done than the wickedness 
itself. Ithought how wicked it was to kill 
harmless birds while you were shooting, 
and meant to tell youso ; but I don’t know 
how it happened—I was so curious to see 
if you could hit an eagle at so great a 
height that I forgot altogether to speak 
till the mischief was done.”’ 

“That’s it; that’s just it, my good 
Hetty. We can all see our faults and 


| mistakes when it’s too late to help them ! 
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Hows’ever, I’m glad you didn’t speak, for 
I don’t think a word or two would have 
stopped me just at that moment; and so 
the sin stands in its nakedness, and not 
aggravated by any unheeded calls to for- 
bear. Well, well, bitter thoughts are 
hard to be borne at all times, but there’s 
times when they’re harder than at 
others.”’ 

Little did Deerslayer know, while thus 
indulging in feelings that were natural to 
the man, and so strictly in accordance 
with his own unsophisticated and just 
principles, that, in the course of the in- 
scrutable Providence which so uniformly 
and yet so mysteriously covers all events 
with its mantle, the very fault he was dis- 
posed so severely to censure was to be 
made the means of determining his own 
earthly fate. The mode and the moment 
in which he was to feel the influence of 
this interference it would be premature to 
relate, but both will appear in the course 
of the succeeding chapters. As for the 
young man, he now slowly left the ark, 
like one sorrowing for his misdeeds, and 
seated himself in silence on the platform. 
By this time the sun had ascended to some 
height, and its appearance, taken in con- 
nection with his present feelings, induced 
him to prepare to depart. The Delaware 
got the canoe ready for his friend as soon 
as apprised of his intention, while Hist 
busied herself in making the few arrange- 
ments that were thought necessary to his 
comfort. All this was done without osten- 
tation, but in a way that left Deerslayer 
fully acquainted with, and equally disposed 
to appreciate the motive. When all was 
ready, both returned to the side of Judith 
and Hetty, neither of whom had moved 
from the spot where the young hunter 
sat. 
“The best fri’nds must often part,” 


the latter began, when he saw the whole | 


party grouped around him. ‘“ Yes, fri’nd- 
ship can’t alter the ways of Providence ; 
and let our feelin’s be as they may, we 
must part. I’ve often thought there’s 
moments when our words dwell longer on 
the mind than common, and when advice 
is remembered, just because the mouth 
that gives it isn’t likely to give it ag’in. 
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No one knows what will happen in the 
world, and therefore it may be well, when 
frinds separate under a likelihood that 
the parting may be long, to say a few 
words in kindness, as a sort of keepsakes. 
If all but one will go into the ark, I’ll talk 
to each in turn; and, what is more, I’ll 
listen to what you may have to say back 
ag’in, for it’s a poor counselor that won’t 
take as well as give.”’ 

As the meaning of the speaker was un- 
derstood, the two Indians immediately 
withdrew as desired, leaving the sisters, 
however, still standing at the young man’s 
side. A look of Deerslayer’s induced 
Judith to explain. 

‘You can advise Hetty as you land,”’ 
she said hastily, ‘‘I intend that she shall 
accompany you to the shore.”’ 

“Is this wise, Judith ? It’s true that, 
under common sarcumstances, a@ feeble 
mind is a great protection among red- 
skins ; but when their feelin’s are up, and 
they’re bent on revenge, it’s hard to say 
what may come to pass. Besides——”’ 

“What were you about to say, Deer- 
slayer ?’’ asked Judith, whose gentleness 
of voice and manner amounted nearly to 
tenderness, though she struggled hard to 
keep her emotions and apprehensions in 
subjection. , 

““ Why, simply that there are sights and 
doin’s that one even as little gifted with 
reason and memory as Hetty, here, might 
better not witness. So, Judith, you 
would do well to let me land alone, and 
to keep your sister back.” 

““Never fear for me, Deerslayer,’’ put 
in Hetty, who comprehended enough of 
the discourse to know its general drift ; 
‘““T’m feeble-minded, and that, they say, 
is an excuse for going anywhere, and 
what that won’t excuse will be overlooked 
on account of the Bible I always carry. 
It is wonderful, Judith, how all sorts cf 
men, the trappers as well as the hunters, 


'the red men as well as white, Mingoes as 


well as Delawares, do reverence and fear 


| the Bible! ”’ 


‘*T think you have not the least ground 
to fear any injury, Hetty,’”’ answered the 
sister, “‘and therefore I shall insist on 
your going to the Huron camp with our 
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friend. Your being there can do no harm, 
not even to yourself, and you may do 
great good to Deerslayer.”’ 

“This is not a moment, Judith, to dis- 
pute; and so have-the matter your own 
way,” returned the young man. ‘Get 
yourself ready, Hetty, and go into the 
canoe, for I’ve a few parting words to say 
to your sister which can do you no 
good.”’ 

Judith and her companion continued 
silent until Hetty had so far complied as 
to leave them alone, when Deerslayer took 
up the subject as if it had been interrupted 
by some ordinary occurrence, and in a 
very matter-of-fact way. 

“Words spoken at parting, and which 
may be the last we ever hear from a 
fri’nd, are not soon forgotten,’ he re- 
peated, <“‘and so, Judith, 1 intended to 
speak td you like a brother, seein’ I’m not 
old enough to be your father. In the first 
place, I wish to caution you ag’in your 
inimies, of which two may be said to ha’nt 
your very footsteps, and to beset your 
way. The first is oncommon good looks, 
which is as dangerous a foe to some young 
women as a whole tribe of Mingoes could 
prove, and which calls for great watchful- 
ness; not to admire and praise, but to 
distrust and sarcumvent. Yes, good 
looks may be sarcumvented, and fairly 
outwitted, too. In order to do this, you’ve 
only to remember that they melt like the 
snows; and, when once gone, they never 
come back ag’in. The seasons come and 
go, Judith; and if we have winter, with 
storms and frost, and spring, with chills 
and leafless trees, we have summer, with 
its sun and glorious skies, and fall, with 
its fruits, and a garment thrown over the 
‘forest that no beauty of the town could 
rummage out of all the shops in America. 
*Arth is an eternal round, the goodness 
of God bringing back the pleasant when 
we’ve had enough of the onpleasant. But 
it’s not so with good looks. They are lent 
for a short time in youth, to be used and 
not abused; and as I never met with a 
young woman to whom Providence has 
been as bountiful as it has to you, Judith, 
in this partic’lar, I warn you, as it might 
be with my dyin’ breath, to beware of the 
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inimy ; fri’nd or inimy, as we deal with 
the gift.”’ 

It was so grateful to Judith to hear 
these unequivocal admissions of her per- 
sonal charms that much would have been 
forgiven to the man who made them, let 
But, at that mo- 
ment, and from a far better feeling, it 
would not have been easy for Deerslayer 
seriously to offend her; and she listened 
with a patience which, had it been fore- 
told only a week earlier, it would have 
excited her indignation to hear. 

“J understand your meaning, Deer- 
slayer,’’ returned the girl, with a meek- 
ness and humility that a little surprised 
her listener, ‘‘and hope to be able to profit 
by it. But you have mentioned only one of 
the enemies I have to fear; who, or what 
is the other?’ 

*‘The other is givin’ way afore your own 
good sense and judgment, I find, Judith ; 
yes, he’s not as dangerous as I supposed. 
Hows’ever, havin’ opened the subject, it 
will be as well to end it honestly. The 
first Inimy you have to be watchful of, as 
I’ve already told you, Judith, is oncommon 
good looks, and the next is an uncommon 
knowledge of the sarcumstance. If the 
first is bad, the last doesn’t in any way 
mend the matter, so far as safety and 
peace of mind are consarned.’’ 

How much longer the young man would 
have gone on in his simple and unsuspect- 
ing but well-intentioned manner it might 
not be easy to say, had he not been inter- 
rupted by his listener’s bursting into tears, 
and giving way to an outbreak of feeling, 
which was so much the more violent from 
the fact that it had been with so much 
difficulty suppressed. At first her sobs 
were so violent and uncontrollable that 
Deerslayer was a little appalled, and he 
was abundantly repentant from the in- 
stant that he discovered how much greater 
was the effect produced by his words than 
he had anticipated. Even the austere and 
exacting are usually appeased by the signs 
of contrition, but the nature of Deerslayer 
did not require proofs of intense feelings 
so strong in order to bring him down to a 
level with the regrets felt by the girl her- 
self. He arose as if an adder had stung 
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‘him, and the accents of the mother that 
soothes her child were scarcely more 
gentle and winning than the tones of his 
voice, as he now expressed his contrition 
at having gone so far. 

““It was well meant, Judith,’’ he said, 
“but it was not intended to hurt your 
feelin’s so much. I have overdone the 
advice, I see; yes, I’ve overdone it, and I 
crave your pardon for the same. Fri’nd- 
Ship’s an awful thing! Sometimes it 
chides us for not having done enough; 
and then ag’in it speaks in strong words 
for havin’ done too much. Hows’ever, I 
acknowledge I’ve overdone the matter, 
and as I’ve a ra’al and strong regard for 
you, I rejoice to say it, inasmuch as it 
proves how much better you are than my 
own vanity and consaits had made you out 
to be.’’ 

Judith now removed her hands from her 
face; her tears had ceased, and she un- 
veiled a countenance so winning, with the 
smile which rendered 1t even radiant, that 
the young man gazed at her, for a mo- 
ment, with speechless delight. 

«‘Say no more, Deerslayer !’’ she hastily 
interposed, ‘‘it pains me to hear you find 
fault with yourself. I know my own 
weakness all the better, now I see that 
you have discovered it; the lesson, bitter 
as I have found it for a moment, shall not 
be forgotten. We will not talk any longer 
of these things, for I do not feel myself 
brave enough for the undertaking, and I 
should not like the Delawares, or Hist, or 
even Hetty, to notice my weakness. Fare- 
well, Deerslayer ; may God bless and pro- 
tect you as your honest heart deserves 
blessing and protection, and as I must 
think He will!”’ 

Judith had so far regained the superior- 
ity that properly belonged to her better 
education, high spirit, and surpassing per- 
sonal~ advantages, as to preserve the 
ascendency ‘she had thus accidentally 
obtained, and effectually prevented any re- 
turn to the subject that was as singularly 
interrupted as it had been singularly intro- 
duced. The young man permitted her to 
have everything her own way, and when 
she pressed his hard hand in both her own 
he made no resistance, but submitted to 
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the homage as quietly, and with quite as 
matter-of-course a manner, as a sovereign 
would have received a similar tribute from 
a subject, or the mistress from her suitor, 
Feeling had fiushed the face and illumi- 
nated the whole countenance of the girl, 
and her beauty was never more resplen- 
dent than when she cast a parting glance 
at the youth. That glance was filled with 
anxiety, interest, and gentle’ pity. At the 
next instant she darted into the hut and 
was seen no more; though she spoke to 
Hist from a window, to inform her that 
their friend expected their appearance. 
“You know enough of red-skin natur’ 
and red-skin usages, Wah-ta !-Wah, to see 
the condition I am in on account of this 
furlough,’* commenced the hunter, in 
Delaware, as soon as the patient and sub- 
missive girl of that people had moved 
quietly to his side; ‘‘ you will therefore 
the best onderstand how unlikely I am 
ever to talk with you ag’in. I’ve but lit- 
tle tosay ; but that little comes from long 
livin’ among your people, and from havin’ 
obsarved and noted their usages. The 
life of a woman is hard at the best, but, 
I must own, though ’m not opinionated 
in favor of my own color, that it is 
harder among the red men than it is 
among the pale-faces. This is a p’int on 
which Christians’may well boast, if boast- 
ing can be set down for Christianity in 
any manner or form, which I rather think 
it cannot. Hows’ever, all women have 
their trials. Red women have their’n in 
what I should call the nat’ral way, while 
white women take ’em inoculated like. 
Bear your burden, Hist, becomingly, and 
remember, if it be a little toilsome, how 
much lighter it is than that of most Indian 
women. I know the Sarpent well—what 
I call cordially—and. he will never be a 
tyrant to anything he loves, though he 
will expect to be treated himself like a 
Mohican chief. There will be cloudy days 
in your lodge, I suppose, for they happen 
under all usages, and among all people ; 
but, by keepin’ the windows of the heart 
open, there will always be room for the 
sunshine to enter. You come of a great 
stock yourself, and so does Chingachgook. 
It’s not very likely that either will ever 
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forget the sarcumstance, and do anything 
to disgrace your forefathers. Neverthe- 
less, likin’ is a tender plant, and never 
thrives long when watered by tears. Let 
the ’arth around your married happiness 
be moistened by the dews of kindness.”’ 

‘*My pale brother is very wise; Wah 
will keep in her mind all that his wisdom 
tells her.”’ 

‘“That’s judicious and womanly, Hist. 
Care in listening, and stout-heartedness 
in holding to good counsel, is a wife’s 
good protection. And, now, ask the Sar- 
pent to come and speak with me, for a 
moment, and carry away with you all my 
best wishes and prayers. I shall think of 
you, Hist, and of your intended husband, 
let what may come to pass, and always 
wish you well, here and hiereafter, whether 
the last is to be according to Indian idees 
or Christian doctrines.”’ 

Hist shed no tear at parting. She was 
sustained by the high resolution of one 
who had decided on her course; but her 
dark eyes were luminous with the feeling 
that glowed within, and her pretty coun- 
tenance beamed with an expression of 
determination that was in marked and 
singular contrast to its ordinary gentle- 
ness. It was but a minute ere the Dela- 
ware advanced to the side of his friend with 
the light, noiseless tread of an Indian. 

“‘Come this-a-way, Sarpent, here more 
out of sight of the women,’’ commenced 
the Deerslayer, “for I’ve several things 
to say that mustn’t so much as be sus- 
pected, much less overheard. Yow know 
too well the natur’ of furloughs and Min- 
goes to have any doubts or misgivin’s 
consarnin’ what is likely to happen, when 
I get back to the camp. On them two 
p ints, therefore, a few words will go a 
great way. In the first place, chief, I 
wish to say a little about Hist, and the 
manner in which you red men treat your 
wives. I suppose it’s accordin’ to the 
gifts of your people that the women 
should work, and the men hunt; but 
there’s such a thing as moderation in all 
matters. As for huntin’, I see no good 
reason why any limits need be set to that, 
but Hist comes of too good a stock to toil 


like a common drudge. One of your 
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means and standin’ need never want for 
corn, or potatoes, or anything that the 
fields yield; therefore, I hope the hoe will 
never be put into the hands of any wife of 
your’n. You know lam not quite a beg 
gar, and all I own, whether in ammuni 


“tion, skins, arms, or calicoes, I give to 


Hist, should I not come back to claim 
them by the end of the season. This will 
set the maiden up, and will buy labor for 
her, for a long time to come. I suppose L 
needn’t tell you to love the young woman, 
for that you do already, and whomsoever 
the man ra’ally loves he’ll be likely enough 
to cherish. Nevertheless, it can do no 
harm to say that kind words never rankle, 
while bitter words do. I know you’re a 
man, Sarpent, that is less apt to talk in 
his own lodge than to speak at the council- 
fire; but forgetful moments may overtake 
us all, and the practyce of kind doin’, and 
kind talkin’, is a wonderful advantage 
in keepin’ peace in a cabin, as well as on a 
hunt.’’ 

‘‘My ears are open,’’ returned the Dela- 
ware, gravely, ‘‘the words cf my brother 
have entered so far that they never can 
fall out again. They are like rings that 
have no end, and cannot drop. Let him 
speak on; the song of the wren and the 
voice of a friend never tire.”’ 

‘“*T will speak a little longer, chief, but 
you will excuse it for the sake of old com- 
panionship, should I now talk about my- 
self. If the worst comes to the worst, it’s 
not likely there’ll be much left of me but 
ashes; so a grave would be useless, and a 
sort of vanity. On that score I’m no way 
partic’lar, though it might be well enough 
to take a look at the remains of the pile, 
and should any bones or pieces be found, 
*twould be more decent to gather them 
together and bury them than to let them 
le for the wolves to gnaw at and howl 
over. These matters can make no great 
difference in the end, but men of white 
blood and Christian feelin’s have rather a 
gift for graves.”’ 

“Tt shall be done as my brother says,’’ 
returned the Indian gravely. ‘If his 
mind is full, let him empty it in the bosom 
of a friend.”’ 

“Thank you, Sarpent ; my mind’s easy 
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enough; yes, it’s tolerable easy. Idees 
will come uppermost that I’m not apt to 
think about in common, it’s true; but by 
striving ag’in some and lettin’ others come 
out, all will be right in the long run. 
There’s one thing, hows’ever, chief, that 
does seem to be onreasonable, and ag’in 
natur’, though the missionaries say it’s 
true; and bein’ of my religion and color, I 
feel bound to believe them. They say an 
Injin may torment and tortur’ the body to 
the heart’s content, and scalp, and cut, and 
tear, and burn, and consume all his inven- 
tions and deviltries, until nothin’ is left 
but ashes, and they shall be scattered to 
the four winds of heaven, yet, when the 
trumpet of God shall sound, all will come 
together ag’in, and the man will stand 
forth in his flesh the same creatur’ as to 
looks, if not as to feelin’s, that he was 
afore he was harmed !”’ 

«The missionaries are good men: they 
mean well,’’ returned the Delaware, cour- 
teously; ‘“‘they are no great medicines. 
They think all they say, Deerslayer ; that 
is no reason why warriors and orators 
should be all ears. When Chingachgook 
shall see the father of Tamenund standing 
in his scalp, and paint, and war-lock, then 
will he believe the missionaries.”’ 

<< Seein’ 7s believin’, of a sartainty—ah’s 
me! and some of us may see these things 
sooner than we ought. I comprehend 
your meanin’ about Tamenund’s father, 
Sarpent, and the idee’s a close idee. 
Tamenund is now an elderly man, say 
eighty, every day of it; and his father 
was scalped, and tormented, and burnt 
when the present prophet was a young- 
ster. Yes, if one could see that come to 
pass, there wouldn’t be much difficulty in 
yieldin’ faith to all that the missionaries 
say. Hows’ever, I’m not ag’in the opinion 
now; for you must know, Sarpent, that 
the great principle of Christianity is to 
believe without seeing ; and a man should 
always act up to his religion and _ prin- 
ciples, let them be what they may.” 

«That is strange for a wise nation,” 
said the Delaware, with emphasis. ‘‘The 
red man looks hard, that he may see and 
anderstand.”’ 


“Yes, that’s plauserble and is agree- | 
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able to mortal pride; but it’s not as deep 
as it seems. If we could understand all 
we see, Sarpent, there might be not only 
sense, but safety, in refusin’ to give faith 
to any one thing that we might find 
oncomprehensible ; but when there’s so 
many things about which it may be said 
we know nothing at all, why there’s little 
use and no reason in bein’ difficult touch- 
in’ any one in partic’lar. For my part, 
Delaware, all my thoughts haven’t been 
on the game, when outlyin’ in the hunts 
and scoutin’s of our youth. Many’s the 
hour I’ve passed, pleasantly enough, too, 
in what is tarmed conterplation by my 
people. On such occasions the mind is 
actyve, though the body seems lazy and 
listless. An open spot on a mountain- 
side, where a wide look can be had at the 
heavens and the ’arth, is a most judicious 
place fora man to get a just idee of the 
power of the Manitou, and of his own lit- 
tleness. At such times there isn’t any 
great disposition to find fault with little 
difficulties in the way of comprehension, 
as there are so many big ones to hide 
them. Believin? comes easy enough to 
me, at such times; and if the Lord made 
man first, out of ’arth, as they tell me it 
is written in the Bible, then turns him into 
dust at death, I see no great difficulty in 
the way to bringin’ him back, in the body, 
though ashes be the only substance left. 
These things lie beyond our understandin’, 
though they may and do lie so close to our 
feelin’s. But ofall the doctrines, Sarpent, 
that which disturbs me, and disconsarts 
my mind the most, is the one which 
teaches us to think that a pale-face goes 
to one heaven and a red-skin to another ; 
it may separate in death them which lived 
much together, and loved each other well 
in life!” 

«* Do the missionaries teach their white 
brethren to think it is so? ?’? demanded the 
Indian, with serious earnestness. ‘The 
Delawares believe that good men and 
brave warriors will hunt together in the 
same pleasant woods, let them belong to 
whatever tribe they may; that all the 
unjust Indians and cowards will have to 
sneak in with the dogs and wolves, to get 
venison for their lodges.”’ 
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“?Tis wonderful how many consaits 
mankind have consarnin’ happiness and 
misery hereafter !’’ exclaimed the hunter, 
borne away by the power of his own 
thoughts. ‘‘Some believe in burnin’s and 
flames, and some think punishment is to 
eat with the wolves and dogs. ‘Then 
ag’in, some fancy heaven to be only the 
carryin’ out of their own’arthly longin’s ; 
while others fancy it all gold and shinin’ 
lights! Well, I’ve an idee of my own in 
that matter, which is just this, Sarpent. 
Whenever I’ve done wrong, I’ve ginerally 
found ’twas owin’ to some blindness of the 
mind, which hid the right from view, and 
when sight has returned, then has come 
sorrow and repentance. Now, I consait 
that, after death, when the body is laid 
aside, or, if used at all, is purified and 
without its longin’s, the spirit sees all 
things in their ra’al light, and never be- 
comes blind to truth and justice. Such 
bein’ the case, all that has been done in 
life is beheld as plainly as the sun is seen 
at noon; the good brings joy, while the 
evil brings sorrow. There’s nothin’ on- 
reasonable in that, but it’s agreeable to 
every man’s experience.”’ 

“IT thought the pale-faces believe all 
men were wicked ; who, then, could ever 
find the white man’s heaven ?”’ 

“That’s ingen’ous, but it falls short 
of the missionary teachin’s. You'll be 
Christianized one day, I make no doubt, 
and then ’twill all come plain enough. 
You must know, Sarpent, that there’s 
been a great deed of salvation done, that, 
by God’s help, enables all men to find a 
pardon for their wickedness, and that is 
the essence of the white man’s religion. I 
can’t stop to talk this matter over with 
you any longer, for Hetty’s in the canoe, 
and the furlough takes me away; but the 
time will come, I hope, when you'll feel 
these things ; for, after all, they must be 
felt, rather than reasoned about. Ah’s 
_me! Well, Delaware, there’s my hand; 
you know it’s that of a fri’nd, and will 
shake it as such, though it has never done 
you one-half the good its owner wishes it 
had.”’ 

The Indian took the offered hand, and 
returned its pressure warmly. Then fall- 
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ing back on his acquired stoicism of man- 
ner, which so many mistake for constitu- 
tional indifference, he drew up in reserve, 
and prepared to part from his friend with 
dignity. Deerslayer, however, was more 
natural; nor would he have at all cared 
about giving way to his feelings, had not 
the recent conduct and language of Judith 
given him some secret though ill-defined 
apprehensions of a scene. He was too 
humble to imagine the truth concerning? 
the actual feelings of that beautiful girl, 
while he was too observant not to have 
noted the struggle she had maintained 
with herself, and which had so often led 
her to the very verge of discovery. That 
something extraordinary was concealed 
in her breast he thought obvious enough 3 
and, through a sentiment of manly deli- 
cacy that would have done credit to the 
highest human refinement, he shrank 
from any exposure of her secret that 
might subsequently cause regret to the 
girl herself. He, therefore, determined 
to depart, now, and that without any 
further manifestations of feelings either 
from himself or from others. 

“God bless you, Sarpent—God bless 
you !’’ cried the hunter, as the canoe left 
the side of the platform. ‘‘ Your Man- 
itou and my God only know when and 
where we shall meet ag’in; I shall count 
it a great blessing, and a full reward for 
any little good Imay have done on ’arth, 
if we shall be permitted to know each 
other, and to consort together hereafter 
as we have so long done in these pleasant 
woods afore us!” ‘ 

Chingachgook waved his hand. Draw- 
ing the light blanket he wore over his 
head, as a Roman would conceal his grief 
in his robes, he slowly withdrew into the 
ark, in order to indulge his sorrow and 
his musings alone. Deerslayer did not 
speak again until the canoe was half-way 
to the shore. Then he suddenly ceased 
paddling, at an interruption that came 
from the mild, musical voice of Hetty. 

“Why do you go back to the Hurons, 
Deerslayer ?’’ demanded the girl. “They 
say J am feeble-minded, and such they 
never harm; but you have as much sense 
as Hurry Harry; and more too, Judith 
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thinks, though I don’t see how that can 
well be.”” * 4 

“Ah! Hetty, afore we land, I must 
converse a little with you, child; and 
that, too, on matters touching your own 
welfare, principally. Stop paddling—or, 
rather, that the Mingoes needn’t think 
we are plotting and contriving, and so 
treat us accordingly, just dip your paddle 
lightly, and give the canoc a little motion 
and no more. That’s just the idee and 
the movement; I see you’re ready enough 
at an appearance, and might be made use- 
ful at a sarcumvention, if it was lawful 
now to use one—-that’s just the idee and 
the movement! Ah’s me! Desait and 
a false tongue are evil things, and alto- 
gether onbecoming our color, Hetty; but 
it 7s a pleasure and a satisfaction to 
outdo the contrivances of a red-skin in 
the strife of lawful warfare. My path 
has been short, and is like soon to have 
an ind; but I can see that the wander- 
ings of a warrior ar’n’t altogether among 
brambles and difficulties. There’s a bright 
side to a war-path, as well as to most 
other things, if we’ll only have the wis- 
dom to see it, and the ginerosity to own 
ee 

“And why should your war-path, as 
you call it, come so near to an end, 
Deerslayer ? ”’ 

«< Because, my good girl, my furlough 
comes so near to anind. They’re likely 
to have pretty much the same tarmina- 
tion as regards time—one following on 
the heels of the other, as a matter of 
course.”’ 

“‘T don’t understand your meaning, 
Deerslayer,’’ returned the girl, looking 
a little bewildered. ‘“‘ Mother always said 
people ought to speak more plainly to 
me than to most other persons, because 
I’m feeble-minded. Those that are feeble- 
minded don’t understand as easiiy as those 
that have sense.’’ 

“Well, then, Hetty, the simple truth 
is this: You know that I’m now a cap- 
tyve to the Hurons, and captyves can’t 
do, in all things, as they please ‘ 

«But how can you be a captive,” 
eagerly interrupted the girl, “when you 
are out here on the lake in father’s bark 


canoe, and the Indians are in the woods, 
with no canoe at all? That can’t be true, 
Deerslayer ! ”’ 

“IT wish with all my heart and soul, 
Hetty, that you was right and that I 
was wrong, instead of your bein’ all 
wrong, and my bein’ only too near the 
truth. Free as I seem to your eyes, gal, 
Vm bound hand and foot in ra’ality.’’ 

“Well, it 7s a great misfortune not to 
have sense! Now, I can’t see, or under- 
stand, that you are a captive, or bound in 
any manner. If you are bound, with 
what are your hands and feet fastened ? ’’ 

** With a furlough, gal; that’s a thong 
that binds tighter than any chain. One 
may be broken, but the other can’t. 
Ropes and chains allow of knives, and de- 
sait, and contrivances; buta furlough can 
be neither cut, slipped, nor sarcumvented.”’ 

“What sort of a thing is a furlough, 
then, if it be stronger than hemp or iron! 
I never saw a furlough.”’ 

“‘T hope you may never feel one, gal; 
the tie is altogether in the feelin’s, in these 
matters, and therefore is to be felt and 
not seen. You can understand what it is 
to give a promise, I dare to say, good 
little Hetty? ”’ 

“Certainly. A promise is to say you 
will do a thing, and that binds you to be 
as good as your word. Mother always 
kept her promises to me, and then she said 
it would be wicked if I didn’t keep my 
promise to her, and to everybody else.” 

“You have had a good mother in some 
matters, child, whatever she may have 
been in other some, That is a promise, 
and, as you say, it must be kept. Now, I 
fell into the hands of the Mingoes last 
night, and they let me come off to see my 
fri’inds and send messages into my own 
color, if any such feel consarn on my ac- 
count, on condition that I shall be back, 
when the sun is up to-day, and take what- 
ever their revenge and hatred can con- 
trive, in the way of torments, in satisfac- 
tion for the life of a warrior that fell by 
my rifle, as well as for that of the young 
woman shot by Hurry, and other disap- 
pintments met with on and about this 
lake. Whatis called a promise atween a 
mother and darter, or even atween strang- 
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ers, in the settlements, is called a furlough 
when given by one soldier to another, on 
a war-path. And now I suppose you 
understand my situation, Hetty ?”’ 

~ The girl made no answer for some time, 
but she ceased paddling altogether, as if 
the novel idea distracted her mind too 
much to admit of other employment. 
Then she resumed the dialogue earnestly 
and with solicitude. 

“Do you think the Hurons will have 
the heart to do what you say, Deer- 
slayer?’’? sheasked. ‘‘T have found them 
kind and harmless.”’ 

“That’s true enough as consarns one 
like you, Hetty, but it’s a very different 
affair when it comes to an open inimy, 
and he too the owner of a pretty sartain 
rifle. I don’t say that they bear me 
special malice on account of any expl’ites 
already performed, for that would be 
bragging, as it might be, on the varge of 
the grave; but it’s no vanity to believe 
that they know one of their bravest and 
cunnin’est chiefs fell by my hands. Such 
bein’ the case, the tribe would reproach 
them if they failed to send the spirit of a 
pale-face to keep the company of the 
spirit of their red brother, always sup- 
posin’ that he can catch it. IL look for no 
mercy, Hetty, at their hands; and my 
principal sorrow is that such a calamity 
should befall me on my first war-path ; 
that it would come sooner or iater every 
soldier counts on and expects.”’ 

‘The Hurons shall not harm you, Deer- 
slayer,’’ cried the girl, much excited. “’Tis 
wicked as well as cruel; I have the Bible 
here to tell them so. Do you think I 
would stand by and see you tormented ? ”’ 

“J hope not, my good Hetty, I hope 
not; and, therefore, when the moment 
comes, I expect you will move off and not 
be a witness of what you can’t help, while 
it would grieve you. But I haven’t 
stopped the paddles to talk of my own 
afflictions and difficulties, but to speak a 
little plainly to you, gal, consarnin’ your 
own matters.” 

“What can you have to say to me, 
Deerslayer? Since mother died, few talk 
to me of such things. ’ 

“So much the worse, poor gal; yes, ’tis 
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so much the worse, for one of your state 
of mind needs frequent talking to in order 
to escape the snares and desaits of this 
wicked world. You haven't forgotten 
Hurry Harry, gal, so soon, I calculate?” 

«T!—J. forget Henry March!” ex- 
claimed Hetty, starting. ‘‘ Why should 
I forget him, Deerslayer, when he is our 
friend, and only left us last mght? Then, 
the large bright star that mother loved so 
much to gaze at was just over the top of 
yonder tall pine on the mountain, as 
Hurry got into the canoe; and when you 
landed him on the point, near the east 
bay, it wasn’t more than the length of 
Judith’s handsomest ribbon above it.”’ 

«And how can you know how long L 
was gone, or how far I went to land Hur- 
ry, seein’ you were not with us, and the 
distance was so great, to say nothing of 
the night ?”’ 

**Oh! I knew when it was well enough,” 
returned Hetty, positively. ‘‘ There’s 
more ways than one for counting time and 
distance. When the mind is engaged, it 
is better than any clock. Mine is feeble. 
I know, but it goes true enough in all that 
touches poor Hurry Harry, Judith will 
never marry March, Deerslayer.” 

«That’s the p’int, Hetty; that’s the 
very p’int I want to come to. 1 suppose 
you know that it’s nat’ral for young peo- 
ple to have kind feelin’s for one another, ~ 
more especially when one happens to be a 
youth and t’other a maiden. Now one of 
your years and mind, gal, that has neither 
father nor mother, and who lives in a 
wilderness frequented by hunters and trap- 
pers, needs to be on her guard against evil 
she little dreams of.” 

‘What harm can it be to think well of 
a fellow-creature ?’’ returned Hetty, sim- 
ply, though the conscious blood was steal- 
ing to her cheeks inspite of a spirit so pure 
that it scarce knew why it prompted the 
blush ; ‘‘the Bible tells us to love them 
who despitefully use us, and why shouldn‘t 
we like them who do not? ’’ 

“Ah! Hetty, the love of the mission- 
aries isn’t the sort of likin’ I mean. An- 
Swer me one thing, child; do you believe 
yourself to have mind enough to become a 
wife and a mother ?” 
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*That’s not a proper question to ask a 
_ young woman, Deerslayer, and I’ll not 
__ answer it,’’ returned the girl, in a reprov- 
ing manner—much as a parent rebukes a 
child for an act of indiscretion. ‘If you 
have anything to say about “Hurry, Ill 
hear that—but you must not speak evil of 
him; he is absent, and ’tis unkind to talk 
_ evil of the absent.’’ 

«Your mother has given you so many 
good lessons, Hetty, that my fears for you 
are not as great as they were. Neverthe- 
less, a young woman without parents, in 
your state of mind, and who is not with- 
out beauty, must always be in danger in 
such a lawless region as this. I would say 
nothin’ amiss of Hurry, who, in the main, 
is not a bad man for one of his callin’, but 

you ought to know one thing, which it may 
not be altogether pleasant to tell you, but 
which must be said. March has a des- 
perate likin’ for your sister Judith.” 

‘Well, what of that? Everybody ad- 
mires Judith, she’s so handsome, and 
Hurry has told me, again and again, how 
much he wishes to marry her. But that 

-will never come to pass, for Judith don’t 
like Hurry. She likes another, and talks 
about him in her sleep; though you need 
not ask me who he is, for all the gold in 
King George’s crown, and all the jewels 
too, wouldn’t tempt me to tell you his 
name. If sisters can’t keep each other’s 
secrets, who can? ”’ 

‘‘Sartainly ; I do not wish you to tell 
me, Hetty, nor would it be any advantage 
to adyin’ mantoknow. What the tongue 
says when the mind’s asleep neither head 
nor heart is answerable for.”’ 

“JT wish I knew why Judith talks so 
much in her sleep about officers, and hon- 
est hearts, and false tongues; but I sup- 
pose she don’t like to tell me, as I’m feeble- 
minded. Isn’t it odd, Deerslayer, that 
Judith don’t like Hurry—he, who is the 
bravest-looking youth that ever comes 
upon the lake, and is as handsome as she 
is herself? Father always said they 

‘would be the comeliest couple in the 

country, though mother didn’t fancy 
March any more than Judith. There’s no 
telling what will happen, they say, until 
things actually come to pass.”’ 
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*«Ah’s me !—well, poor Hetty, ’tis of no 
great use to talk to them that can’t un- 
derstand you, and so I’ll say no more 
about what I did wish to speak of, though 
it lay heavy on my mind. Put the paddle 
in motion ag’in, gal, and we’ll push for 
the shore, for the sun is nearly up, and my 
furlough is almost out.”’ 

The canoe now glided ahead, holding its 
way toward the point where Deerslayer 
well knew that his enemies expected him, 
and where he now began to be afraid he 
might not arrive in season to redeem his 
plighted faith. Hetty, perceiving his im- 
patience, without very clearly compre- 
hending its cause, however, seconded his 
efforts in a way that soon rendered their 
timely return no longer a matter of 
doubt. Then, and then only, did the 
young man suffer his exertions to flag, and 
Hetty began again to prattle in her sim- 
ple, confiding manner, though nothing 
further was uttered that it may be thought 
necessary to relate. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


“Thou hast been busy, Death, this day, and yet 
But half thy work isdone! The gates of heli 
Are thronged, yet twice ten thousand spirits mores 
Who, from their warm and healthful tenements, 
Fear no divorce, must, ere the sun go down, 
Enter the world of woe !””—SouTHEY. 


ONE experienced in the signs of the 
heavens would have seen that the sun 
wanted but two or three minutes of the 
zenith, when Deerslayer landed on the 
point where the Hurons were now en- 
camped, nearly abreast of the castle. 
This spot was similar to the one already 
described, with the exception that the sur- 
face of the land was less broken and less 
crowded with trees. Owing to these two 
circumstances, it was all the better suited 
to the purpose for which it had been se- 
lected, the space beneath the branches 
bearing some resemblance to a densely- 
wooded lawn. Favored by its position 
and its spring, it had been much resorted 
to by savages and hunters, and the nat- 
ural grasses had succeeded their fires, 
leaving an appearance of sward in places, 
a very unusual accompaniment of the vir- 
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gin forest. Nor was the margin of water 
fringed with bushes, as on so much of its 
shore, but the eye penetrated the woods 
immediately on reaching the strand, com- 
manding nearly the whole area of the 
projection. | 

If it was a point of honor with the In- 
dian warrior to redeem his word, when 
pledged to return and meet his death at a 
given hour, so was it a point of character- 
istic pride to show no womanish impa- 
tience, but to reappear as nearly as pos- 
sible at the appointed moment. It was 
well not to exceed the grace accorded by 
the generosity of the enemy, but it was 
better to meet it toa minute. Something 
of this dramatic effect mingles with most of 
the graver usages of the American aborig- 
ines, and no doubt, like the prevalence of 
a similar feeling among people more so- 
phisticated and refined, may be referred 
to a principle of nature. We all love the 
wonderful, and when it comes attended by 
chivalrous self-devotion and a rigid regard 
to honor, it presents itself to our admira- 
tion in a shape doubly attractive. As re- 
spects Deerslayer, though he took a pride 
in showing his white blood, by often devi- 
ating from the usages of the red men, he 
frequently dropped into their customs, 
and oftener into their feelings, uncon- 
sciously to himself, in consequence of hav- 
ing no other arbiters to appeal to than 
their own judgments and tastes. On the 
present occasion he would have abstained 
from betraying a feverish haste by a too 
speedy return, since it would have con- 
tained a tacit admission that the time 
asked for was more than had been wanted ; 
but, on the other hand, had the idea oc- 
curred to him, he would have quickened 
his movements a little, in order to avoid 
the dramatic appearance of returning at 
the precise instant set as the utmost limit 
of his absence. Still, accident had inter- 
fered to defeat the last intention, for when 
the young man put his foot on the point, 
and advanced with a steady tread toward 
the group of chiefs that was seated in 
grave array on a fallen tree, the oldest of 
their number cast his eye upward at an 
opening in the trees, and pointed out to 
his companions the startiing fact that the 


sun was just entering a space that was 
known to mark the zenith. A common 
but low exclamation of surprise and ad- 
miration escaped every mouth, and the 
grim warriors looked at each other; some 
with envy and disappointment, some with 
astonishment at the precise accuracy of 
their victim, and others with a more gen- 
erous and liberal feeling. The American 
Indian always deemed his moral victories 
the noblest, prizing the groans and yielding 
of his victim under torture more than the 
trophy of his scalp; and the trophy itself 
more than his life. To slay, and not to 
bring off the proof of victory, indeed, was 
scarcely deemed honorable; even these 
rude and fierce tenants of the forest, like 
their more nurtured brethren of the court 
and the camp, having set up for themselves 
imaginary and arbitrary points of honor, 
to supplant the conclusions of the right 
and the decisions of reason. 

The Hurons had been divided im their 
opinions concerning the probability of 
their captive’sreturn. Most among them, 
indeed, had not expected it possible for a 
pale-face to come back voluntarily, and 
meet the known penalties of an Indian 
torture ; but a few of the seniors expected 
better things from one who had already 
shown himself so singularly cool, brave 
and upright. The party had come to its 
decision, however, less in the expectation 
of finding the pledge redeemed, than in 
the hope of disgracing the Delawares by 
casting into their teeth the delinquency 
of one bred in their villages. They would 
have greatly preferred that Chingachgook 
should be their prisoner, and prove the 
traitor; but the pale-face scion of the 
hated stock was no bad substitute for 
their purposes, failing in their designs 
against the ancient stem. With a view 
to render the triumph as signal. as possi- 
ble, in the event of the hour’s passing 
without the reappearance of the hunter, 
all the warriors and scouts of the party 
had been called in; and the whole band, 
men, women and children, were now 
assembled at this single point, to be a 
witness of the expected scene. As the 
castle was in plain view, and by no means 
distant, it was easily watched by day: 
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light; and it being thought that its 
inmates were now limited to Hurry, the 
Delaware, and the two girls, no appre- 
hensions were felt of their being able to 
escape unseen. A large raft, having a 
breastwork of logs, had been prepared, 
and was in actual readiness to be used 
against either ark or castle, as occasion 
might require, so soon as the fate of the 
Deerslayer was determined ; the seniors 
of the party having come to the opinion 
that it was getting to be hazardous to 
delay their departure for Canada beyond 
the coming night. In short, the band 
waited merely to dispose of this single 
affair, ere it brought matters to a crisis, 
and prepared to commence its retreat 
toward the distant waters of Ontario. 

It was an imposing scene into which 
Deerslayer now found himself advancing. 
All the old warriors were seated on the 
trunk of the fallen tree, waiting his 
approach with grave decorum. On the 
right stood the young men, armed, while 
the left was occupied by the women and 
children. In the center was an open 
space of considerable extent, always 
canopied by leaves, but from which the 
underbrush, dead wood and other obsta- 
cles had been carefully removed. The 
more open area had probably been much 
used by former parties, for this was the 
place where the appearance of a sward 
was the most decided. The arches of the 
woods, even at high noon, cast their 
somber shadows on the spot, which the 
brilliant rays of the sun that struggled 
through the leaves contributed to mellow, 
and, if such an expression can be used, 
to illuminate. It was probably from a 
similar scene that the mind of man first 
got its idea of the effects of Gothic tracery 
and churchly hues; this temple of Nature 
producing some .such effect, so far as 
light and shadows were concerned, as 
the well-known offspring of human in- 
vention. 

As was not unusual among the tribes 
and wandering bands of the aborigines, 
two chiefs shared, in nearly equal degrees, 
the principal and primitive authority that 
was wielded over these children of the for- 
est. There was several who might claim 
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the distinction of being chief men, but the 
two in question were so much superior to 
all the rest in influence, that, when they 
agreed, no one disputed their mandates ; 
and’ when they were divided, the band 
hesitated, like men who had lost their 
governing principle of action. It was also 
in conformity with practice—perhaps we 
might add, in conformity with Nature, 
that one of the chiefs was indebted to his 
mind for his influence, whereas the other 
owed his distinction altogether to qualities 
that were physical. One was a senior well 
known for eloquence in debate, wisdom in 
council, and prudence in measures; while 
his great competitor, if not his rival, was 
a brave, distinguished in war, notorious 


| for ferocity, and remarkable in the way of 


intellect for nothing but the cunning and 
expedients of the war-path. The first was 
Rivenoak, who has already been intro- 
duced to the reader, while the last was 
called Le Pantheére, in the language of the 
Canadas; or the Panther, to resort to 
the vernacular of the English colonies. 
The appellation of the fighting chief was 
supposed to indicate the qualities of the 
warrior, agreeably to a practice of the red 
man’s nomenclature; ferocity, cunning, 
and treachery being, perhaps, the distinc- 
tive features of his character. The title 
had been received from the French, and 
was prized so much the more from that 
circumstance, the Indian submitting pro- 
foundly to the greater intelligence of his 
pale-face- allies in most things of this 
nature. How well the sobriquet was 
merited will be seen in the sequel. 

Rivenoak and the Panther sat side by 
side, awaiting the approach of their pris- 
oner, aS Deerslayer put his moccasined 
foot on the strand; nor did either move 
or utter a syllable until the young man 
had advanced into the center of the area, 
and proclaimed his presence with his 
voice. This was done firmly, though in 
the simple manner that marked the char- 
acter of the individual. 

‘* Here Iam, Mingoes,’’ he said, in the 
dialect of the Delawares, a language that 
most present understood; ‘here I am, 
and there is the sun. One is not more 
true to the laws of Natur’ than the other 
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has proved true to his word. I am your 
prisoner ; do with me what you please. 
My business with man and ’arth is set- 
tled; nothing remains now but to meet 
the white man’s God; accordin’ to a white 
man’s duties and gifts.”’ 

A murmur of approbation escaped even 
the women at this address, and, for an 
instant, there was a strong and pretty 
general desire to adopt into the tribe one 
who owned so brave a spirit. Still there 
were dissenters from this wish, among the 
principal of whom might be classed the 
Panther, and his sister, Le Sumach, so 
called from the number of her children, 
who was the widow of Le Loup Cervier, 
now known to have fallen by the hand of 
the captive. Native ferocity held one in 
subjection, while the corroding passion of 
revenge prevented the other from admit- 
ting any gentler feeling at the moment. 
Not so with Rivenoak. This chief arose, 
stretched his arms before him in a gest- 
ure of courtesy, and paid his compli- 
ments with an ease and dignity that a 
prince might have envied. As, in that 
pand, his wisdom and eloquence were con- 
fessedly without rivals, he knew that on 
himself would properly fall the duty of 
first replying to the speech of the pale- 
face. 

**Pale-face, you are honest,’’ said the 
Huron orator. ‘‘My people are happy in 
having captured a man, and not a skulk- 
ing fox. We now know you; we shall 
treat you like a brave. If you have slain 
one of our warriors, and helped to kill 
others, you have a life of your own ready 
to give away in return. Some of my 
young men thought that the blood of the 
pale-face was too thin; that it would re- 
fuse to run under the Huron knife. You 
will show them it is not so; your heart is 
stout as well as your body. It is a pleas- 
ure to make such a prisoner; should my 
warriors say that the death of Le Loup 
Cervier ought not to be forgotten, and 
that he cannot travel toward the land of 
spirits alone, that his enemy must be sent 
to overtake him, they will remember that 
he fell by the hand of a brave, and send 
you after him with such siens of our 
friendship as shall not make him ashamed 
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to keep your company. I have spoken: 
you know what I have said.” 

«True enough, Mingo, all true as the 
gospel,’ returned the simple - minded 
hunter ; ‘you have spoken, and I do 
know, not only what you have sazd, but, 
what is still more important, what you 
mean. I dare to say your warrior, the 
Lynx, was a stout - hearted brave, and 
worthy of your fri’ndship and respect, but 
IT do not feel unworthy to keep his com- 
pany without any passport from your 
hands. Nevertheless, here I am, ready 
to receive judgment from your council, 
if, indeed, the matter was not detarmined 
among you afore I got back.”’ 

“* My old men would not sit in council 
over a pale-face until they saw him 
among them,’’ answered Rivenoak, look- 
ing around him a little ironically ; ‘‘ they 
said it would be like sitting in council 
over the winds; they go where they will, 
and come back as they see fit, and not 
otherwise. There was one voice that 
spoke in your favor, Deerslayer, but it 
was alone, like the song of the wren 
whose mate has been struck by the 
hawk.”’ 

“7 thank that voice, whosever it may 
have been, Mingo, and will say it was as 
true a voice as the rest were lying voices, 
A furlough is as binding on a pale-face, 
if he be honest, as it is on a red-skin; 
and was it not so, I would never bring 
disgrace on the Delawares, among whom 
I may be said to have received my edica- 
tion. But words are useless, and lead to 
braggin’ feelings; here Iam; act your 
will on me.”’ 

Rivenoak made a sign of acquiescence, 
and then a short conference was privately 
held among the chiefs. As soon as the 
latter ended, three or four young men fell 
back from among the armed group and 
disappeared. Then it was signitied to the 
prisoner that he was at liberty to go at 
large on the point until a council was 
held concerning his fate. There was more 
of seeming than of real confidence, how- 
ever, in this apparent liberality, inasmuch 
as the young men mentioned already 
formed a line of sentinels across the 
breadth of the point, inland, and escape 
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from any other part was out of the ques- 
tion. Hven the canoe was removed be- 
yond this line of sentinels to a spot where 
it was considered safe from any sudden 
attempt. These precautions did not pro- 
ceed from a failure of confidence, but 
from the circumstance that the prisoner 
had now complied with all the required 
conditions of his parole, and it would have 
been considered a commendable and 
honorable exploit to escape from his 
foes. So nice, indeed, were the distinc- 
tions drawn by the savages in cases of 
this nature, that they often gave their 
victims a chance to evade the torture, 
deeming it as creditable to the captors 
to overtake or outwit a fugitive when 
his exertions were supposed to be quick- 
ened by the extreme jeopardy of his situ- 
ation, as it was for him to get clear from 
so much extraordinary vigilance. 

Nor was Deersiayer unconscious of, or 
forgetful of, his rights and his opportuni- 
ties. Could he now have seen any prob- 
‘able opening for an escape, the attempt 
would not have been delayed a minute. 
But the case seemed desperate. He was 
aware of the line of sentinels, and felt the 
difficulty of breaking through it unharmed. 
The lake offered no advantages, as the 
canoe would have given his foes the great- 
est facilities for overtaking him; else 
would he have found it no difficult task to 
swim as far as the castle. As he walked 
about the point, he even examined the 
spot to ascertain if it offered no place of 
concealment; but its openness, its size, 
and the hundred watchful giances that 
were turned toward him, even while those 
who made them affected not to see him, 
prevented any such expedient from suc- 
ceeding. The dread and disgrace of fail- 
ure had no influence on Deerslayer. who 
deemed it ever a point of honor to reason 
and feel like a white man, rather than as 
an Indian, and who felt it a sort of duty 
to do all he could that did not involve a 
dereliction from principle, in order to save 
his life. Still he hesitated about making 
the effort, for he also felt that he ought to 
see the chance of success before he com- 
mitted himself. 

In the meantime the business of the camp 
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appeared to proceed in its regular train. 
The chiefs consulted apart, admitting no 
one but the Sumach to their councils ; for 
she, the widow of the fallen warrior, had 
an exclusive right to be heard on such an 
occasion. The young men strolled about 
in indolent listlessness, awaiting the result 
with Indian impatience, while the females 
prepared the feast that was to celebrate 
the termination of the affair, whether it 
proved fortunate or otherwise for our 
hero. No one betrayed feeling; and an 
indifferent observer, beyond the extreme 
watchfulness of the sentinels, would have 
detected no extraordinary movement or 
sensation to denote the real state of things. 
Two or three old women put their heads 
together, and it appeared unfavorably to 
the prospect of the Deerslayer, by their 
scowling looks and angry gestures; but a 
group of Indian girls were evidently ani- 
mated by a different impulse, as was ap- 
parent by stolen glances that expressed 
pity and regret. In this condition of the 
camp, an hour soon glided away. 

Suspense is, perhaps, the feeling of all 
others that is most difficult to be sup- 
ported. When Deerslayer landed he fully 
expected in the course of a few minutes to 
undergo the tortures of an Indian revenge, 
and he was prepared to meet his fate man- 
fully; but the delay proved far more try- 
ing than the nearer approach of suffering, 
and the intended victim began seriously to 
meditate some desperate effort at escape, 
as it might be from sheer anxiety to ter- 
minate the scene, when he was suddenly 
summoned to appear, once more, in front 
of his judges, who had already arranged 
the band in its former order, in readiness 
to receive him. 3 

«Killer of the deer,’’ commenced Riven- 
oak, as soon as his captive stood before 
him, ‘‘my aged men have listened to wise 
words; they are ready to speak. You 
are a man whose fathers came from be- 
yond the rising sun: we are children of 
the setting sun ; we turn our faces toward 
the Great Sweet Lakes when we look 
toward our villages. It may be a wise 
country and full of riches toward the 
morning, but it is very pleasant toward 
the evening. We love most to look in 
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that direction. "When we gaze at the east 
we feel afraid, canoe after canoe bringing 
more and more of your people in the track 
of the sun, as if their land was so full as 
torun over. The red men are few already; 
they have need of help. One of our best 
lodges has lately been emptied by the 
death of its master ; it will be a long time 
before his son can grow big enough toxsit 
in his place. There is his widow ! she will 
want venison to feed her and her children, 
for her sons are yet like the young of the 
robin before they quit the nest. By your 
hand has this great calamity befallen her. 
She has two duties: one to Le Loup Cer- 
vier, and one to his children. Scalp for 
scalp, life for life, blood for blood, is one 
law; to feed her young another. We 
know you, Killer of the Deer. You are 
honest ; when you say a thing it is so. 
You have but one tongue, and that is not 
forked like a snake’s. Your head is never 
hid in the grass; all can see it. What 
you say, that will you do. You are just. 
When you have done wrong, it is your 
wish to do right again as soon as you can. 
Here is the Sumach; she is alone in her 
wigwam, with children crying around her 
for food; yonder is a rifle, it is loaded and 
ready to be fired. Take the gun; go forth 
and shoot a deer; bring the venison and 
lay it before the widow of Le Loup Cer- 
vier , feed her children; call yourself her 
husband. After which your heart will no 
longer be Delaware, but Huron; Le Su- 
mach’s ears will not hear the cries of her 
children ; my people will count the proper 
number of warriors.”’ 

‘JT feared this, Rivenoak,’’ answered 
Deerslayer, when the other had ceased 
speaking ; ‘ yes, I did dread that it would 
come to this. Hows’ever, the truth is 
soon told, and that will put an end to all 
expectations on this head. Mingo, I’m 
white, and Christian-born; ‘twould ill be- 
come me to take a wife, under red-skin 
forms, from among heathen. That which 
I wouldn’t do in peaceable times, and 
under a bright sun, still less would I do 
behind clouds, in order to save my life. I 
may never marry ; most likely Previdence, 
in putting me up here in the woods, has 
intended that I should live single, and 


without a lodge of my own; but shouid 
such a thing come to pass, none but a 
woman of my own color and gifts shall 
darken the door of my wigwam. As for 
feeding the young of your dead warrior, 
I would do that cheerfully, could it be 


“done without discredit ; but it cannot, see- 


ing that I can never live in a Huron vil- 
lage. Your own young men must find the 
Sumach in venison, and the next time she 
marries, let her take a husband whose legs 
are not long enough to overrun territory 
that don’t belong to him. We fou’ta fair 
battle, and he fell ; in this there is nothin’ 
but what a brave expects, and should be 
ready to meet. As for getting a Mingo 
heart, as well might you expect to see 
gray hairs on a boy, or the blackberry 
growing on the pie. No, no, Huron; 
my gifts are white so far as wives are 
consarned; it is Delaware in all things 
touchin’ Injins.”’ 

These words were scarcely out of the 
mouth of Deerslayer before. a common 
murmur betrayed the dissatisfaction with 
which they had been heard. The aged 
women, in particuiar, were loud in their 
expressions of disgust; and the gentle 
Sumach herself, a woman quite old enough 
to be our hero’s mother, was not the least 
pacific in her denunciations. But all the 
other manifestations of disappointment 
and discontent were thrown into the back- 
ground by the fierce resentment of the 
Panther. This grim chief had thought it 
a degradation to permit his sister to be- 
come the wife of a pale-face of the Yen- 
geese, at all, and had only given a reluc- 
tant consent to the arrangement—one by 
no means unusual among the Indians, 
however—at the earnest solicitations of 
the bereaved widow; and it goaded him 
to the quick to find his condescension 
slighted, the honor he had with so much 
regret been persuaded to accord con- 
temned. The animal from which he got 
his name does not glare on his intended 
prey with more frightful ferocity than his 
eyes gleamed on the captive; nor was his 
arm backward in seconding the fierce 
resentment that almost consumed his 
breast. 

** Dog of the pale-faces!’”’ he exctaimed, 
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in Iroquois, “go yell among the curs of 
your own evil hunting-grounds ! ”’ 

The denunciation was accompanied by 
an appropriate action. Even while speak- 
ing, his arm was lifted and the tomahawk 
hurled. Luckily the loud tones of the 
speaker had drawn the eye of Deerslayer 
toward him, else would that moment have 
probably closed his career. So great was 
the dexterity with which this dangerous 


weapon was thrown, and so deadly the in-. 


tent, thatit would have riven the skull of 
the prisoner, had he not stretched forth an 
arm, and caught the handle in one of its 
turns, with a readiness quite as remarka- 
ble as the skill with which the missile had 
been hurled. 
great, notwithstanding, that when Deer- 
slayer’s arm was arrested, his hand was 
raised above and behind his own head, and 
in the very attitude necessary to return 
the attack. It is not certain whether the 
circumstance of finding himself unexpect- 
edly in this menacing posture and armed, 


_ tempted the young man to retaliate, or 


whether sudden resentment overcome his 
forbearance and prudence. His eye kin- 
dled, however, and a small red spot ap- 
peared on each cheek, while he cast all his 
energy into the effort of his arm and 
threw back the weapon at his assailant. 
The unexpectedness of this blow contrib- 
uted to its success; the: Panther neither 
raising an arm nor bending his head to 
avoid it. The keen little ax struck the 
victim in a perpendicular line with the 
nose, directly between the eyes, literally 
braining him on the spot. Sallying for- 
ward, as the serpent darts at its enemy 
even while receiving its own death-wound, 
this man of powerful frame fell his 
length into the open area formed by the 
circle, quivering in death. A common 
rush to his relief left the captive for a sin- 
gle instant quite without the crowd; and, 
willing to make one desperate effort for 
his life, he bounded off with the activity 
of a deer. There was but a breathless in- 
stant, when the whole band, old and 
young, women and children, abandoned 
the lifeless body of the Panther where it 
lay, raised the yell of alarm, and followed 
in pursuit. 
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Sudden as had been the event which in- 
duced Deerslayer to make this desperate 
trial of speed, his mind was not wholly 
unprepared for the fearful emergency. In 
the course of the past hour, he had pond- 
dered well on the chances of such an ex- 
periment, and had shrewdly calculated ail 
the details of success and failure. At the 
first leap, therefore, his body was com- 
pletely under the direction of an intelli- 
gence that turned ali its efforts to the best 
account, and prevented everything like 
hesitation or indecision, at the important 
instant of the start. To this alone was he 
indebted for the first great advantage, 
that of getting through the line of sen- 
tinels unharmed. The manner in which 
this was done, though sufficiently simple, 
merits a description. 

Although the shores of the point were 
not fringed with bushes, as was the case 
with most of the others on the lake, it was 
owing altogether to the circumstance that 
the spot had been so much used by hunters 
and fishermen. This fringe commenced 
on what might be termed the main land, 
and was as dense as usual, extending in 
long lines both north and south. In the 
latter direction, then, Deerslayer held his 
way; and, as the sentinels were a little 
without the commencement of this ticket 
before the alarm was clearly communi- 
cated to them, the fugitive had gained its 
cover. To run among the bushes, how- 
ever, was out of the question, and Deer- 
slayer held his way for some forty or fifty 
yards in the water, which was barely 
knee-deep, offermg as great an obstacle to 
the speed of his pursuers as it did to his 
own. As soon as a favorable spot pre- 
sented, he darted through the line of 
bushes, and issued into the open woods. 

Several rifles were discharged at Deer- 
slayer while in the water, and more fol- 
lowed as he came out into the comparative 
exposure of the clear forest. But the di- 
rection of his line of flight, which partially 
crossed that of the fire, the haste with 
which the weapons had been aimed, and 
the general confusion that prevailed in the 
camp, prevented any harm from being 
done. Bullets whistled past him, and 
many cut twigs from the branches at his 
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side, but not one touched even his dress. 
The delay caused by these fruitless at- 
tempts was of great service to the fugi- 
tive, who had gained more than a hundred 
yards on even the leading men of the 
Hurons, ere something like concert and 
order had entered into thechase. To think 
of following with rifie in hand was out of 
question ; and, after emptying their pieces 
m vague hopes of wounding their captive, 
the best runners of the Indians threw them 
aside, calling out to the women and boys 
to recover and load them again as soon as 
possible. 

Deerslayer knew too well the desperate 
nature of the struggle in which he was 
engaged, to lose one of the precious mo- 
ments. He also knew that his only hope 
was torunina straight line, for as soon 
as he began to turn, or double, the greater 
number of his pursuers would put escape 
out of the question. He held his way, 
therefore, in a diagonal direction, up the 
acclivity, which was neither very high 
nor very steep, in this part of the moun- 
tain, but which was sufficiently toilsome 
for one contending for hfe, to render it 
painfully oppressive. There, however, he 
slackened his speed to recover breath, pro- 
ceeding even at a quick walk, or slow trot, 
along the more difficult parts of the way. 
The Hurons were whooping and leaping 
behind him; but this ne disregarded, well 
knowing they must cvercome the difficul- 
ties he had surmounted, ere they could 
reach the elevation to which he had at- 
tained. The summit of the first hill was 
now quite near him, and he saw, by the 
formation of the land, that a deep glen 
intervened, before the base of a second 
hill could be reached. Walking deliber- 
ately to the summit, he glanced eagerly 
about him in every direction, in quest of a 
cover. None offered in the ground; but 
a fallen tree lay near him, and desperate 
circumstances require desperate remedies. 
This tree lay in a line parallel to the glen 
at the brow of the hill, to leap on it, and 
then to force his person as close as pos- 
sible under its lower side, took but a mo- 
ment. Previously to disappearing from 
his pursuers, however, Deerslayer stood 
on the height and gave a cry of triumph, 
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as if exuiting at the sight of the descent 
that lay before him. In the next instant 
he was stretched beneath the tree. 

No sooner was this expedient adopted, 
than the young man ascertained how des- 
perate had been his own efforts, by the 
violence of the pulsations in his frame. 
He could hear his heart beat, and his 
breathing was like the action of a bellows 
in quick motion. Breath was gained, 
however, and the heart soon ceased to 
throb as if about to break through its 
confinement. The footsteps of those who 
toiled up the opposite side of the acclivity 
were now audible, and presently voices 
and treads announced the arrival of the 
pursuers. The foremost shouted as they 
reached the height; then, fearful that 
their enemy would escape under favor cf 
the descent, each leaped upon the fallen 
tree and plunged into the ravine, trust- 
ing to get a sight of the pursued ere he 
reached the bottom. In this manner 
Huron followed Huron, until Natty began 
to hope the whole had passed. Others 
succeeded, however, until quite forty had 
leaped over the tree; and then he counted 
them, as the surest mode of ascertainnmg 
how many could be behind. Presently all 
were in the bottom of the glen, quite a 
hundred feet below him, and some had 
even ascended part of the opposite hili, 
when it becamé evident an inquiry was 
making as to the direction he had taken. 
This was the critical moment; and one of 
nerves less steady, or of a training that 
had been neglected, would have seized it 
to rise and fly. Not so with Deerslayer. 
He lay quiet, watching with jealous vigi- 
lance every movement below, and fast 
regaining his breath. 

The Hurons now resembled a pack of 
hounds at fault. Little was said, but each 
man ran about, examining the dead leaves, 
as the hound hunts for the lost scent. 
The great number of moccasins that had 
passed made the examination difficult, 
though the in-toe of an Indian was easily 
to be distinguished from the freer and 
wider step of a white man. Believing 
that no more pursuers remained behind, 
and hoping to steal away unseen, Deer- 
Slayer suddenly threw himself over the 
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tree, and fell on the upper side. This 
achievement appeared to be affected suc- 
cessfully, and hope beat high in the bosom 
of the fugitive. Rising to his hands and 
feet, after a moment lost in listening to 
the sounds in the glen, in order to ascer- 
tain if he had been seen, the young man 
next scrambled to the top of the hill, a 
distance of only ten yards, in the expec- 
tation of getting its brow between him 
and his pursuers, and himself so far under 
cover. Even this was effected, and he 
rose to his feet, walking swiftly but stead- 
ily along the summit, in a direction oppo- 
site to that in which he had first fled. The 
nature of the calls in the glen, however, 
soon made him uneasy, and he sprang 
upon the summit again, in order to recon- 
noiter. No sooner did he reach the height 
than he was seen and the chase renewed. 
As it was better footing on the level 
ground, Deerslayer now avoided the side- 
hill, holding his flight along the ridge ; 
while the Hurons, judging from the gen- 
eral formation of the land, saw that the 
ridge would soon melt into the hollow, 
and kept to the latter, as the easiest mode 
of heading the fugitive. A few at the 
same time turned south, with a view to 
prevent his escaping in that direction ; 
while some crossed his trail toward the 
water, in order to prevent his retreat by 
the lake, running southerly. 

The situation of Deerslayer was now 
more critical than it ever had been. He 
was virtually surrounded on three sides, 
having the lake on the fourth. But he 
had pondered well on all the chances, and 
took his measures with coolness, even 
while at the top of his speed. As is gen- 
erally the case with the vigorous border- 
men, he could outrun any single Indian 
among his pursuers, who were principal- 
ly formidable to him on account of their 


numbers, and the advantages they pos- | 


sessed in position; and he would not have 
hesitated to break off, in a straight line, 
at any spot, could he have got the whole 
band again fairly behind him. But no 
such chance did, or indeed could, now 
offer ; and when he found that he was de- 
scending toward the glen, by the melting 
away of the ridge, he turned, short, at 
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right angles to his previous course, and 
went down the declivity with tremendous 
velocity, holding his way toward the 
shore. Some of his pursuers came pant- 
ing up the hill, in direct chase, while most 
still kept on, in the ravine, intending to 
head him at its termination. 

Deerslayer had now a different though 
a desperate project in view. Abandoning 
all thoughts of escape by the woods, he 
made the best of his way toward the 
canoe. He knew where it lay; could it 
be reached, he had only to run the gaunt- 
let of a few rifles, and success would be 
certain. None of the warriors had kept 
their weapons, which would have retarded 
their speed, and the risk would come either 
from the uncertain hands of the women, 
or from those of some well-grown boy; 
though most of the latter were already. 
out in hot pursuit. Everything seemed 
propitious to the execution of this plan, 
and, the course being a continued descent, 
the young man went over the ground at a 
rate that promised a speedy termination 
to his toil. 

As Deerslayer approached the point, 
several women and children were passed, 
but, though the former endeavored to cast 
dried branches between his legs, the ter- 
ror inspired by his bold retaliation on the 
redoubted Panther was so great, that 
none dared come near enough seriously to 
molest him. He went by all triumphantly, 
and reached the fringe of bushes. Plung- 
ing through these, our hero found himself 
once more in the lake and within fifty feet 
of the canoe. Here he ceased to run, for 
he well understood that his breath was now 
all-important to him. He even stooped, 
as be advanced, and cooled his parched 
mouth by scooping up water in his hand 
to drink. Still the moments pressed, and 
he stood at the side of the canoe. The 
first glance told him that the paddles had 
been removed! This was a sore disap- 
pointment after all his efforts, and, for 
a single moment, he thought of turning 
and of facing his foes by walking with 
dignity into the center of the camp 
again. But an infernal yell, such as the 
American savage alone can raise, pro- 
claimed the quick approach of the nearest 
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of his pursuers, and the instinct of life 
triumphed. Preparing himself duly, and 
giving a right direction to its bow, he 
ran off inte the water, bearing the canoe 
before him, and threw all his strength 
and skill into a last effort, and cast him- 


self forward sovasetostallainto the ‘bats | 


tom of the light craft, without materially 
impeding its way. Here he remained on 
his back, both to regain his breath and 
to cover his person from the deadly 
rifle. The lightness, which was such an 
advantage in paddling the canoe, now 
operated unfavorably. The material was 
so like a feather that the boat had no 
momentum; else would the impulse in 
that smooth and placid sheet have im- 
pelled it to a distance from the shore 
that would have rendered paddling with 
the hands safe. Could such a point once 
be reached, Deerslayer thought he might 
get far enough out to attract the attention 
of Chingachgook and Judith, who would 
not fail to come to his relief with other 
canoes, a circumstance that promised 
everything. As the young man lay in 
the bottom of the canoe, he watched its 
movements by studying the tops of the 
trees on the mountain-side, and judged 
of his distance by the time and the mo- 
tion. Voices on the shore were now 
numerous, and he heard something said 
about manning the raft, which fortu- 
nately for the fugitive lay at a consid- 
erable distance on the other side of the 
point. 

Perhaps the situation of Deerslayer had 
not been more critical that day than it 
was at this moment. It certainly had 
not been one-half as tantalizing. He lay 
perfectly quiet for two or three minutes, 
trusting to the single sense of hearing, 
confident that the noise in the lake would 
reach his ears, did any one venture to 
approach by swimming. Once or twice 
he fancied that the element was stirred 
by the cautious movement of an arm, 
and then he perceived it was the wash 
of the water on the pebbles of the strand ; 
for, in mimicry of the ocean, it is seldom 
that those little lakes are so totally tran- 
quil as not to possess a slight heaving 
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all the voices ceased, and a death-like 
stillness pervaded the spot, a quietness 
as profound as if all lay m the repose 
of inanimate life. By this time the canoe 
had drifted so far as to render nothing 
visible to Deerslayer, as he ‘ay on his 
back, except the blue void of space, and 
a few of those brighter rays that pro- 
ceed from the effulgence of the sun, 
marking his proximity. It was not pos- 
sible to endure this uncertainty long. The 
young man well knew that the profound 
stillness foreboded evil, the savages never 
being so silent as when about to strike 
a blow; resembling the stealthy foot of 
the panther ere he takes his leap. He 
took out a knife, and was about to cut a 
hole through the bark in order to get a 
view of the shore, when he paused from a 
dread of being seen in the operation, which 
would direct the enemy where to aim their 
bullets. At this instant a rifle was fired, 
and the ball pierced both sides of the 
canoe, within eighteen inches of the spot 
where his head lay. This was close work, 
but our hero had too lately gone through 
that which was closer to be appalled. He 
lay still half a minute longer, and then he 
saw the summit of an oak coming slowly 
within his narrow horizon. 

Unable to account for this change, 
Deerslayer could restrain his impatience 
no longer. Hitching his body along with 
the utmost caution, he got his eye at the 
bullet-hole and fortunately commanded a 
very tolerable view of the point. The 
canoe, by one of those imperceptible im- 
pulses that so often decide the fate of men, 
as well as the course of things, had in- 
clined southerly, and was slowly drifting 
down the lake. It was lucky that Deer- 
Slayer had given it a shove sufficiently 
vigorous to send it past the end of the 
point ere it took this inclination, or it must 
have gone ashore again. As it was it 
drifted so near it as to bring the tops of 
two or three trees within the range of the 
young man’s view, as has been mentioned, 
and, indeed, to come im quite as close 
proximity with the extremity of the point 
as was at all safe. The distance could 
not much have exceeded a hundred feet, 
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from the southwest began to set it slowly 
off-shore. 

Deerslayer now felt the urgent necessity 
of resorting to some expedient to get far- 
ther from his foes, and, if possible, to ap- 
prise his friends of his situation. The 
distance rendered the last difficult, while 
the proximity to the point rendered the 
first indispensable. As was usual in such 
craft, a large, round, smooth stone was in 
each end of the canoe, for the double pur- 
pose of seats and ballast; one of these was 
within reach of his feet. The stone he 
contrived to get so far between his legs as 
to reach it with his hands, and then he 


managed to roll it to the side of its fellow 


in the bow, where the two served to keep 
the trim of the light boat. while he worked 
his own body as far aft as possible. Be- 
fore quitting the shore, and as soon as he 
perceived that the paddles were gone, 
Deerslayer had thrown a bit of dead 
branch into the canoe, and this was with- 
in reach of his arm. Removing the cap 
he wore, he put it on the end of this stick 
and just let it appear over the edge of the 
canoe, as far as possible from his own per- 
son. This ruse was scarcely adopted 
before the young man had a proof how 
much he had underrated the intelligence 
In contempt of an artifice 
so shallow and commonplace, a bullet was 
fired directly through another part of the 
canoe, which actually grazed his skin. 
He dropped the cap and instantly raised it 
it immediately above his head, as a safe- 
guard. It would seem that this second 
artifice was unseen, or what was more 
probable, the Hurons, feeling certain of 
recovering their captive, wished to take 
him alive. 

Deerslayer lay passive a few minutes 
longer, his eye at the bullet-hole, however, 
and much did he rejoice at seeing that he 
was drifting gradually farther and farther 
from the shore. When he looked upward 
the tree-tops had disappeared, but he socn 
found that the canoe was slowly turning, 
so as to prevent his getting a view of any- 
thing at his peep-hole but of the two 
extremities of the lake. He now be- 
thought him of the stick, which was 
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rowing without the necessity of rising. 
The experiment succeeded, on trial, better 
even than he had hoped, though his great 
embarrassment was to keep the canoe 
straight. That his present maneuver 
was seen soon became apparent by the 
clamor on the shore, and a bullet, enter- 
ing the stern of the canoe, traversed its 
length, whistling between the arms of our 
hero, and passed out at the head. This 
satisfied the fugitive that he was getting 
away with tolerable speed, and induced 
him to increase his efforts. He was mak- 
ing a stronger push than common, when 
another messenger from the point broke 
the stick out-board, and at once deprived 
him of his car. As the sound of voices 
seemed to grow more and more distant, 
however, Deerslayer determined to leave 
all to the drift, until he believed himself 
beyond the reach of bullets. This was 
nervous work, but it was the wisest of all 
the expedients that offered ; and the young 
man was encouraged to persevere in it 
by the circumstance that he felt his face 
fanned by the air, a proof that there 
was a little more wind. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘“‘ Nor widows’ tears, nor tender orphans’ cries, 
Can stop th’ invaders’ force; 
Nor swelling seas, nor threatening skies, 
Prevent the pirate’s course: 
Their lives to selfish ends decreed, 
Through blood and rapine they proceed ; 
No anxious thought of ill-repute, 
Suspend the impetuous and unjust pursuit ; 
But power and wealth obtained, guilty and great, 
Their fellow-creatures’ fears they raise, or urge 
their hate.” —CONGREVE. 


By this time Deerslayer had been twen- 
ty minutes in the canoe, and he began to 
grow a little impatient for some signs of 
relief from his friends. The position of the 
boat still prevented his seeing in any direc- 
tion, unless it were up or down the lake ; 
and, though he knew that his line of sight 
must pass within a hundred yards of the 
castle, it, in fact, passed that distance to 
the westward of the buildings. The pro- 
found stillness troubled him also, for he 


crooked, and offered some facilities for | knew not whether to ascribe it to the in- 
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creasing space between him and the In- 
dians, or to some new artifice. At length, 
wearied with fruitless watchfulness, the 
young man turned himself on his back, 
closed his eyes, and awaited the result in 
determined acquiescence. If the savages 
could so completely control their thirst for 
revenge, he was resolved to be as caim as 
themselves, and to trust his fate to the 
interposition of the currents and air. 

Some additionai ten minutes may have 
passed in the quiescent manner, on both 
sides, when Deerslayer thougnt he heard 
a slight noise, like a iow rubbing against 
the bottom of his canoe. He opened his 
eyes, of course, in expectation of seeing 
the face or arm of an Indian rising from 
the water, and found that a canopy of 
leaves was impending directly over his 
head. Starting to his feet, the first object 
that met his eye was Rivenoak, who had 
so far aided the slow progress of the boat 
as to draw it on the point, the grating on 
the strand being the sound that had first 
given our hero the alarm. The change in 
the drift of the canoe had been altogether 
owing to the baffling nature of the light 
currents of the air, aided by some eddies 
in the water. 

““Come,’’ said the Huron, with a quiet 
gesture of authority to order his prisoner 
to land; ““my young friend has sailed 
about till he is tired; he will forget how 
to run again unless he uses his legs.”’ 

““You’ve the best of it, Huron,’’ re- 
turned Deerslayer, stepping steadily from 
the canoe, and passively followmg his 
leader to the open area of the point ; 
“‘ Providence has helped you in an onex- 
pected manner. I’m your prisoner ag’in, 
and I hope you'll allow that I’m as good 
at breaking jail as I am at keeping fur- 
loughs.”’ 

““My young friend is a moose!’ ex- 
claimed the Huron. ‘“‘ His legs are very 
long; they have given my young men 
trouble. But he is not a fish; he cannet 
find his way in the lake. We did not 
shoot him; fish are taken in nets and not 
killed by bullets. When he turns moose 
again he will be treated like a moose.’’ 

“« Ay, have your talk, Rivenoak ; make 
the most of your advantage. ’Tis your 
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right, I suppose, and I know it is your 
gift. On that p’int there’ll be no words 
atween us; for all men must and ought 
to follow their gifts. Hows’ever, when 
your women begin to ta’nt and abuse me, 
as I know will soon happen, let ’em re- 
member that if a pale-face struggles for 
life so long as it’s lawful and manfai, he 
knows how to loosen his hold on it, de- 
cently, when he feels that the time has 
come. I’m your captyve; work your will 
on me.”’ 

‘“My brother has had a long run on the 
hill, and a pleasant sail on the water,”’ 
returned Rivenoak, more miidly, smiling 
at the same time, in a way that his list- 
ener knew denoted pacific intentions. ‘‘He 
has seen the woods; he has seen the 
water: which does he like the best? Per- 
haps he has seen enough to change his 
mind and make him hear reason.’* 

“Speak out, Huron. Something is in 
your thoughts, and the sooner it is said, 
the sooner you’ll get my answer.’’ 

«That is straight! There is no turn- 
ing in the talk of my pale-face friend, 
though he is a fox in running. I will 
speak to him; his ears are now open 
wider than before, and his eyes are not 
shut. The Sumach is poorer than ever. 
Once she had a brother and a husband. 
She had children, too. The time came, 
and the husband started for the happy 
hunting-grounds without saying farewell ; 
he left her alone with his children. This 
he could not help, or he would not have 
done it; Le Loup Cervier was a good 
husband. It was pleasant to see the 
venison, and the wild ducks, and geese, 
and bear’s meat that hung in his lodge 
in winter. It is now gone; it will not 
keep in warm weather. Who shall bring 
it back again? Some thought the brother 
would not forget his sister, and that, next 
winter, he would see that the lodge should 
not be empty. We thought this; but the 
Panther yelled and followed the husband 
on the path of death. They are now try- 
ing which shall first reach the happy 
hunting-grounds. Some think the Lynx 
can run fastest, and some think the Pan- 
ther can jump the farthest. The Sumach 
thinks* both will travel so fast and so 
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far that neither will ever come back. 
Who shall feed her and her young? The 
man who told her husband and her brother 
to quit her lodge, that there might be 
room for him to come into it. He is a 
great hunter, and we know that the 
woman will never want.’ 

*‘Ay, Huron, this is soon settled, ac- 
cordin’ to your notions ; but it goes sorely 
ag’in the grain of a white man’s feelin’s. 
I’ve heard of men saving their lives this- 
a-way, and I’ve know’d them that wouid 
prefer death to such a sort of captivity. 
For my part, I do not seek my end; nor 
do I seek matrimony.” 

“The pale-face will think of this while 
my people get ready for the council. He 
will be told what will happen. Let him 
remember how hard it is to lose a hus- 
band and a brother. Go; when we want 
him, the name of Deerslayer will be 
called.”’ 

This conversation had been held with 
no one near but the speakers. Of all 
the band that had so lately thronged the 
place, Rivenoak alone was visible. The 
rest seemed to have totally abandoned 
the spot. Even the furniture, clothes, 
arms, and other property of the camp had 
entirely disappeared, and the place bore 
no other proofs of the crowd that had so 
lately occupied it, than the traces of their 
fires and resting-places, and the trodden 
earth, that still showed the marks of their 
feet. So sudden and unexpected a change 
caused Deerslayer a good deal of surprise 
and some uneasiness, for he had never 
known it to occur, in the course of his 
experience, among the Delawares. He 
suspected, however, and rightly, that a 
change of encampment was intended, and 
that the mystery of the movement was 
resorted to in order to work on his appre- 
hensions. 

Rivenoak walked up the vista of trees, 
as soon as he ceased speaking, leaving 
Deerslayer by himself. The chief disap- 
peared behind the covers of the forest, and 
one unpracticed in such scenes might have 
believed the prisoner left to the dictates of 
his own judgment. But the young man, 
while he felt a little amazement at the 
dramatic aspect of things, knew his ene- 
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mies too well to fancy himself at liberty, 
or a free agent. Still he was ignorant 
how far the Hurons meant to carry their 
artifices, and he determined to bring the 
question, aS soon as practicable to the 
proof. Affecting an indifference he was 
far from feeling, he stroiled about the 
area, gradually getting nearer and nearer 
to the spot where he had landed, when he 
suddenly quickened his pace, though care- 
fully avoiding all appearance of flight, 
and, pushing aside the bushes, he stepped 
upon the beach. The canoe was gone, nor 
could he see any traces of it, after walking 
to the northern and southern verges of the 
point, and examiming the shores in both 
directions. It was evidently removed be- 
yond his reach and knowledge, and under 
circumstances to show that such had been 
the intention of the savages. 

Deerslayer now better understood his 
actual situation. He was a prisoner on 
the narrow tongue of land, vigilantly 
watched beyond a question, and with no 
other means of escape than that of swim- 
ming. He again thought of this last ex- 
pedient, but the certainty that the canoe 
would be sent in chase, and the desperate 
nature of the chances of success, deterred 
him from the undertaking. While on the 
strand he came to a spot where the bushes 
had been cut and thrown into a small pile. 
Removing a few of the upper branches, he 
found beneath them the dead body of the 
Panther. He knew that it was kept until 
the savages might find a place to inter it, 
when it would be beyond the reach of the 
scalping-knife. He gazed wistfully toward 
the castle, but there ail seemed to be silent 
and desolate, and a feeling of loneliness 
and desertion came over him to increase 
the gloom of the moment. 

“God’s will be done!’? murmured the 
young man, as he walked sorrowfully 
away from the beach, entering again be- 
neath the arches of the wood; ‘‘God’s 
will be done on ’arth, as it is in heaven! 
I did hope that my days would not be 
numbered so soon! But it matters little, 
a’ter all. A few more winters, and a few 
more summers, and ’twould have been 
over, accordin’ to natur’. Ah’s me! the 
young and actyve seldom think death pos- 
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sible, till he grins in their faces and tells 
?em the hour is come!”’ 

While this soliloquy was being pro- 
nounced, the hunter advanced into the 
area, where, to his surprise, he saw Hetty 
alone, evidently awaiting his return. The 
girl carried ¢he Bible under her arm, and 
her face, over which a shadow of gentle 
melancholy was usually thrown, now 
seemed sad and downcast. Moving nearer, 
Deerslayer spoke. 

“‘Poor Hetty,’’ he said, “‘ times have 
been so troublesome of late that I’d alto- 
gether forgotten you; we meet, as it 
might be, to mourn over what is to hap- 
pen. I wonder what has become of Chin- 
gachgook and Wah ?”’ 

‘Why did you kill the Huron, Deer- 
slayer ?’ returned the gir] reproachfully. 
*¢Don’t you know your commandments, 
which say, ‘Thou shait not kill!’ They 
tell me you have now slain the woman’s 
husband and brother.”’ 

‘It’s true, my good Heity, ’tis gospel 


truth, and [’ll not deny what has come to | 


pass. But, you must remember, gal, that 

many things are lawful in war which 
~ would be onlawful in peace. The husband 
was shot in open fight; or open so far as 
I was consarned, while he had a better 
cover than common: and the brother 
brought his ind on himself, by casting his 
tomahawk at an unarmed prisoner. Did 
you witness that deed, gal? ”’ 

“T saw it, and was sorry it happened, 
Deerslayer ; for [hoped you wouldn’t have 
returned blow for blow, but good for evil.”’ 

«Ah, Hetty, that may do among the 
missionaries, but ’twould make an oncer- 
tain life in the woods. The Panther craved 
my blood, and he was foolish enough to 
throw arms into my hands at the very 
moment he was striving a’ter it. ’Twould 
have been a’gin natur’ not to raise a hand 
in such a trial, and ’twould have done dis- 
credit to my training and gifts. No, no; 
I’m as willing to give every man his own 
as another; and so I hope you’ll testify 
to them that will be likely to question you 
as to what you’ve seen this day.’’ 

“Deerslayer, do you mean to marry 
Sumach, now she has neither husband nor 
brother to feed her ? ”’ 
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«Are such your idees of matrimony, 
Hetty? Ought the young to wive with 
the old—the pale-face with the red-skin— 
the Christian with the heathen? It’s ag’in 
reason and natur’, and so you'll see if you 
think of it a moment.’ 
~«<Tve always heard mother say,’’ re- 
turned Hetty, averting her face, more 
from a feminine instinct than from any 
consciousness of wrong, ‘‘that people 
should never marry until they loved each 
other better than brothers and sisters ; 
and I suppose that is what you mean. 
Sumach 7s old and you are young.” 

<< Ay, and she’s red and I’m white. Be- 
sides, Hetty, suppose you was a wife, now, 
having married some young man of your 
own years, and state, and color—Hurry 
Harry, for instance ’’—Deerslayer selected 
this exampie, simply from the circum- 
stance that he was the only young man 
known to both—‘‘and that he had fallen 
on a war-path, would you wish to take te 
your bosom, for a husband, the man that 
slew him ?”’ 

‘“Oh! no, no, no,’”’ returned the girl, 
shuddering. ‘ That would be wicked, as 
well as heartless ? No Christian girl could 
or would do that I never shali be the 
wife of Hurry, I know; but were he my 
husband, no man should ever be it again 
after his death.’ 

“IT thought it would get to this, Hetty, 
when you came to understand sarcum- 
stances. ’Tis a moral impossibility that I 
should ever marry Sumach; and though 
Injin weddin’s have no priests, and not 
much religion, a white man, who knows 
his gifts and duties, can’t profit by that, 
and so make his escape at the fitting time. 
I do think death would be more nat’ral 
like, and welcome, than wedlock with this 
woman.”’ 

“Don’t say it too loud,’’ interrupted 
Hetty, impatiently; “i suppose she will 
not like to hear it. I’m sure Harry would 
marry even me, sooner than suffer tor- 
ments, though I am feeble-minded; and I 
am sure it would kill me toe think he’d pre- 
fer death to being my husband.’’ 

“Ay, gal; you ain’t Sumach, but a 
comely young Christian, with a good 
heart, pleasant smile, and kind eye. Hur- 
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ry might be proud to get you, and that, 
too, not in misery and sorrow, but in his 
best and happiest days. However, take 
my advice, and never talk to Hurry about 
these things; he’s only a borderer, at the 
best.”’ 

*“T wouldn’t tell him for the world!” 
exclaimed the girl, looking about her like 
one affrighted, and blushing she knew not 
why. ‘‘Mother always said young wo- 
men shouldn’t be forward, and speak their 
minds before they’re asked; oh! I never 
forget what mother told me. ’Tis a pity 
Hurry is so handsome, Deerslayer ; I do 
think fewer girls would like him then, and 
he would sooner know his own mind.”’ 

“Poor gal, poor gal, it’s plain enough 
how it is; but the Lord will bear in mind 
one of your simple heart and kind feelin’s ! 
We’ll talk no more of these things; if you 
had reason, you’d be sorrowful at having 
‘let others so much into your secret. Tell 
me, Hetty, what has become of all the 
Hurons, and why they let you roam about 
the p’int, as if you, too, were a prisoner ? ”’ 

**T’m no prisoner, Deerslayer, but a free 
girl, and go when and where [I please. 
Nobody dare hurt me/ If they did, God 
would be angry—as I can show them in 
the Bible. No—no—Hetty Hutter is not 
afraid ; she’sin good hands. The Hurons 
are up yonder in the woods, and keep a 
good watch on us both, V’ll answer for it, 
since all the women and children are on 
the lookout. Some are burying the body 
of the poor girl who was shot, so that the 
enemy and the wild beasts can’t find it. 
I told ’em that father and mother lay in 
the lake, but I wouldn’t let them know in 
what part of it, for Judith and I don’t 
want any of their heathenish company in 
our burying ground.”’ 

«“Ah’s me! Well, it 7s an awful dis- 
patch to be standing here, alive and 
angry, and with the feelin’s up and furious 
one hour, and then to be carried away at 
the next, and put out of sight of mankind 
in a hole in the’arth. No one knows what 
will happen to him on a war-path, that’s 
sartain.”’ 

Here the stirring of leaves and the 
eracking of dried twigs interrupted the 
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approach of his enemies. The Hurons 
closed around the spot that had been pre- 
pared for the coming scene, and in the 
center of which the intended victim now 
stood, in a circle—the armed men being so 
distributed among the feebler members of 
the band, that there was no safe opening 
through which the prisoner could break. 
But the latter no longer contemplated 
flight; the recent trial having satisfied 
him of his inability to escape, when pur- 
sued so closely by numbers. On the con- 
trary, all his energies were aroused, in 
order to meet his expected fate with a 
calmness that should do credit to his color 
and his manhood; one equally removed 
from recreant alarm and savage boasting. 

When Rivenoak reappeared in the 
circle, he occupied his old place at the 
head of the area. Several of the elder 
warriors stood near him; but, now that 
the brother of Sumach had fallen, there 
was no longer any recognized chief pres- 
ent whose influence and authority offered 
a dangerous rivalry to his own. Never- 
theless, it is well known that little which 
could be called monarchical or despotic 
entered into the politics of the North 
American tribes, although the first 
colonists, bringing with them to this 
hemisphere the notions and opinions of 
their own countries, often dignified the 
chief men of those primitive nations with 
the titles of kings and princes. Heredi- 
tary influence did certainly exist; but 
there is much reason to believe that it 
existed rather as a consequence of heredi- 
tary merit and acquired qualifications 
than as a birthright. Rivenoak, however, 
had not even this claim—having risen to 
consideration purely by the force of tal- 
ents, sagacity, and, as Bacon expresses it, 
in relation to all distinguished states- 
men, ‘‘by a union of great and mean 
qualities ;*’ a truth of which the career 
of the profound Englishman himself fur- 
nishes so apt an illustration. 

Next to arms, eloquence offers the great 
avenue to popular favor, whether it be in 
civilized or savage life; and Rivenoak had 
succeeded, as so many have succeeded be- 
fore him, quite as much by rendering 


discourse, and apprised Deerslayer of the | fallacies acceptable to his listeners as by 
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any profound or learned expositions of 
truth, or the accuracy of his logic. Never- 
theless, he had influence, and was far from 
being altogether without just claims to its 
possession. Like most men who reason 
more than they feel, the Huron was not 
addicted to the indulgence of the mere 
ferocious passions of his people; he had 
been commonly found on the side. of 
mercy, in all the scenes of vindictive tor- 
ture and revenge that had occurred in his 
tribe since his own attainment to power. 
On the present occasion, he was reluctant 
to proceed to extremities, although the 
provocation was so great ; still it exceeded 
his ingenuity to see how that alternative 
could well be avoided. Sumach resented 
her rejection more than she did the deaths 
of her husband and brother, and there was 
little probability that the woman would 
pardon a man who had so unequivocally 
preferred death to her embraces. With- 
out her forgiveness, there was scarce a 
hope that the tribe could be induced to 
overlook its loss; and even to Rivenoak 
himself, much as he was disposed to par- 
don, the fate of our hero now appeared to 
be almost hopelessly sealed. 

When the whole band was arrayed 
around the captive, a grave silence, so 
much the more threatening from its pro- 
found quiet, pervaded the place. Deer- 
slayer perceived that the women and boys 
had been preparing splinters of the fat 
pine-roots, which he well knew were to be 
stuck into his flesh and setin flames, while 
two or three of the young men held the 
thongs of bark with which he was to be 
bound. The smoke of a distant fire an- 
nounced that the burning brands were in 
preparation, and several of the elder war- 
riors passed their fingers over the edges 
of their tomahawks, as if to prove their 
keenness and temper. Even the knives 
seemed loosened in their sheaths, im- 
patient for the bloody and merciless work 
to begin. 

*‘Killer of the Deer ’’—recommenced 
Rivenoak, certainly without any signs of 
sympathy or pity in his manner, though 
with calmness and dignity— Killer of the 
Deer, it is time that my people knew their 
minds. 


The sun is no longer over our | 
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heads; tired of waiting on the Hurons, he 
has begun to fall near the pines on this 
side of the valley. He is traveling fast 
toward the country of our French fathers ; 
it is to warn his children that their lodges. 
are empty, and that they ought to be 
‘at home. The roaming wolf has his den, 
and he goes to it when he wishes to see 
his young. The Iroquois are not poorer 
than the wolves. They have villages and 
wigwams, and fields of corn; the good 
spirits will be tired of watching them 
alone. My people must go back and see 
to their own business. There will be joy 
in the lodges when they hear our whoop 
from the forest! It will be a sorrowful 
whoop; when it is understood, grief will 
come after it. There will be one scalp- 
whoop, but there will be only one. We 
have the fur of the Muskrat; his body is 
among the fishes. Deerslayer must say 
whether another scalp shall be on our ° 
pole. Two lodges are empty; a scalp, 
living or dead, is wanted at each door.”’ 

**Then take ’em dead, Huron,”’’ firmly, 
but altogether without dramatic boasting, 
returned the captive. ‘‘ My hour is come, 
I do suppose; and what must be, must. 
If you are bent on the tortur’, ’ll do my 
indivors to bear up ag’in it, though no 
man can say how far his natur’ will stand 
pain, until he’s been tried.”’ 

‘The pale-faced cur begins to put his 
tail between his legs!’ cried a young and 
garrulous savage, who bore the appro- 
priate title of the Corbeau Rouge—a so- 
briquet he had gained from the French, 
by his facility in making unseasonable 
noises, and an undue tendency to hear his. 
own voice—‘‘he is no warrior; he has 
killed the Loup Cervier when looking be- 
hind him not to see the flash of his own 
rifle. He grunts like a hog, already ; 
when the Huron women begin to tor- 
ment him, he will cry like the young of the 
catamount. He is a Delaware woman, 
dressed in the skin of a Yengeese !”’ 

‘Have your say, young man; have 
your say,”’ returned Deerslayer, unmoved ; 
*“you know no better, and I can overlook 
it. Talking may aggravate women, but 
can hardly make knives sharper, fire hot- 
ter, or rifles more sartain.”’ 
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Rivenoak now interfered, reproving the 
Red Crow for his premature interference, 
and then directing the proper persons to 
bind the captive. This expedient was 
adopted, not from any apprehension that 
he would escape, or from any necessity, 
that was yet apparent, of his being unable 
to endure the torture with his limbs free, 
but from an ingenious design of making 
him feel his helplessness, and of gradually 
sapping his resolution, by undermining: it, 
as it might be, little by little. 

Deerslayer offered no resistance. He 
submitted his arms and legs, freely if not 
cheerfully, to the ligaments of bark, which 
were bound around them, by order of the 
chief, in a way to produce as little pain 
as possible. These directions were secret, 
and given in a hope that the captive would 
finally save himself from any serious bodily 
suffering by consenting to take the Sumach 
for a wife. As soon as the body of Deer- 
slayer was withed in bark sufficiently to 
create a lively sense of helplessness, he 
was literally carried to a young tree, and 
bound against it, in a way that effectually 
prevented him from moving, as well as 
from falling. The hands were laid flat 
against the legs, and thongs were passed 
over all, in a way nearly to incorporate 
the prisoner with the tree. His cap was 
then removed, and he was left half-stand- 
ing, half-sustained by his bonds, to face 
the coming scene in the best manner he 
could. 

Previously to proceeding to anything 
like extremities, it was the wish of Riven- 
oak to put his captive’s resolution to the 
proof, by renewing the attempt at a com- 
promise. This could be effected only in 
one manner, the acquiescence of the Su- 
mach being indispensably necessary to a 
compromise of her right to be revenged. 
With this view, then, the woman was next 
desired to advance, and to look to her own 
interest; no agent being considered as 
efficient as the principal herself im this 
negotiation. The Indian females, when 
girls, are usually mild and submissive, 
with musical tones, pleasant voices, and 
merry laughs; but toil and suffering gen- 
erally deprive them of most of these ad- 
vantages by the time they have reached 
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an age which the Sumach had long before 
passed. To render their voices harsh, it 
would seem to require active, malignant 
passions, though, when excited, their 
screams can rise to a sufficiently conspicu- 
ous degree of discordancy to assert their 
claim to possess this distinctive pecuharity 
of the sex. The Sumach was not alto- 
gether without feminine attraction, how- 
ever, and had so recently been deemed 
handsome in her tribe as not to have yet 
learned the full mfluence that time and 
exposure produce on man as well as on 
woman. By an arrangement of Riven- 
oak’s, some of the women around her had 
been employing the time in endeavoring 
to persuade the bereaved widow that there 
was still a hope Deerslayer might be pre- 
vailed on to enter her wigwam, im prefer- 
ence to entering the world of spirits, and 
this, too, with a success that previous 
symptoms scarcely justified. Ail this was 
the result of a resolution on the part of 
the chief to leave no proper means unem- 
ployed in order to get the greatest hunter 
that was then thought to exist in all that 
region transferred to his own nation, as 
well as a husband for a woman who he 
felt would be likely to be troublesome, 
were any of her claims to the attention 
and care of the tribe overlooked. 

In conformity with this scheme, the 
Sumach had been secretly advised to 
advance into the circle, and to make her 
appeai to the prisoner’s sense of justice, 
before the band had recourse to the last 
experiment. The woman, nothing loath, 
consented ; for there was some such at- 
traction, in becoming the wife of a noted 
bunter, among the females of the tribes, 
as is experienced by the sex in more re- 
fined life when they bestow their hands 
on the affiuent. As the duties of a mother 
were thought to be paramount to all other 
considerations, the widow felt none of that 
embarrassment in preferring her claims 
to which even a female fortune - hunter 
among ourselves might be liable. When 
she stood forth before the whole party, 
therefore, the children that she led by the 
hand fully justified all she did. 

“You see me before you, cruel pale- 
face,’”? the woman commenced; ‘* your 
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spirit must tell you my errand. I have 
found you; I cannot find Le Loup Cer- 
vier, nor the Panther; I have looked for 
them in the lake, in the woods, in the 
clouds. I cannot say where they have 
gone.”’ 

<*No man knows, good Sumach, no man 
knows,” interposed the captive. ‘* When 
the spirit leaves the body it passes into 
a world beyond our knowledge, and the 
wisest way for them that are left behind 
is to hope for the best. No doubt both 
your warriors have gone to the happy 
hunting-grounds, and at the proper time 
you will see ’em ag’in in their improved 
state. The wife and sister of braves 
must have looked forward to some such 
tarmination of their ’arthly careers.” 

“* Cruel pale-face, what had my warriors 
done that you should slay them? They 
were the best hunters and the boldest 
young men of their tribe; the Great Spirit 
intended that they should live until they 
withered like the branches of the hemlock, 
and fell of their own weight.’’ 

*“Nay, nay, good Sumach,’’ interrupted 
the Deerslayer, whose love of truth was 
too indomitable to listen to such hyperbole 
with patience, even though it came from 
the torn breast of a widow—‘‘ nay, nay, 
good Sumach, this is a little outdoing red- 
skin privileges. Young man was neither, 
any more than you can be called a young 
woman; and, as to the Great Spirit’s in- 
tending that they should fall otherwise 
than they did, that’s a grievous mistake, 
inasmuch as what the Great Spirit intends 
is sartain to come to pass. Then, ag’in, 
it’s plain enough neither of your frv’nds 
did me any harm; I raised my hand ag’in 
7em on account of what they were str7ving 
to do, rather than what they did. This is 
nat’ral law, ‘to do, lest you should be 
done by. id 

“Ttisso. Sumach has but one tongue ; 
she can tell but one story. The pale-face 
struck the Hurons, lest the Hurons should 
strike him. The Huronsare a just nation; 
they will forget it. The chiefs will shut 
their eyes, and pretend not to have seen 
it. The young men will believe the 
Panther and the Lynx have gone to far- 
off hunts; and the Sumach will take her 
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children by the hand, and go into the lodge 
of the pale-face, and say, ‘See; these are 
your children—they are also mine; feed 
us, and we will live with you.’ ”’ 

“The tarms are onadmissible, woman ; 
and, though I feel for your losses, which 
must be hard to bear, the tarms cannot 
be accepted. As to givin’ you ven’son, in 
case we lived. near enough together, that 
would be no great expl’ite ; but as for be- 
comin’ your husband, and the father of 
your children, to be honest with you, I feel 
no callin’ that-a-way.”’ 

‘Look at this boy, cruel pale-face; he 
has no father to teach him to kill the deer 
or to take scalps. See this girl; what 
young man will come to look for a wife in 
a lodge that has no head? There are 
more among my people in the Canadas, 
and the Killer of Deer will find as many 
mouths to feed as his heart can wish for.”’ 

**T tell you, woman,’’ exclaimed Deer- 
slayer, whose imagination was far from 
seconding the appeal of the widow, and 
who began to grow restive under the vivid 
pictures she was drawing, “all this is 
nothing tome. People and kindred must 
take care of their own fatherless, leaving 
them that have no children to their own 
loneliness. As for me, Ihave no offspring, 
and I want no wife. Now, go away, 
Sumach; leave me in the hands of your 
chieis; for my color and gifts, and natur’ 
itself, cry out ag’in the idee of taking you 
for a wife.”’ 

It is unnecessary to expatiate on the 
effect of this downright refusal of the 
woman’s proposals. If there was any- 
thing hke tenderness in her bosom—and 
no woman was probably ever entirely 
without that feminine quality—it all dis- 
appeared at this plain announcement. 
Fury, rage, mortified pride, and a volcano 
of wrath, burst out at one explosion, con- 
verting her into a sort of maniac, as it 
might be at the touch of a magician’s 
wand. Without deigninga reply in words 
she made the arches of the forest ring 
with screams, and then flew forward at 
her victim, seizing him by the hair, which 
she appeared resolute to draw out by the 
roots. It was some time before her grasp 
could be loosened. Fortunately for the 
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prisoner, her rage was blind, since his 
total helplessness left him entirely at her 
mercy ; had it been better directed, it 
might have proved fatal before any relief 
could have been offered. As it was, she 
did succeed in wrenching out two or three 
handfuls of hair, before the young men 
could tear her away from her victim. 

The insult that had been offered to the 
Sumach was deemed an insult to the whole 
tribe; not so much, however, on account 
of any respect that was felt for the woman 
as on account of the honor of the Huron 
nation. Sumach, herself, was generally 
considered to be as acid as the berry 
from which she derived her name; and 
now that her great supporters, her hus- 
band and brother, were both gone, few 
cared about concealing their aversion. 
Nevertheless, it had become a point of 
honor to punish the pale-face who dis- 
dained a Huron woman, and more particu- 
larly one who coolly preferred death to 
relieving the tribe from the support of a 
widow and her children. The young men 
showed an impatience to begin to torture 
that Rivenoak understood; and, as his 
elder associates manifested no disposition 
to permit any longer delay, he was com- 
pelled to give the signal for the infernal 
work to proceed. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


**The ugly bear now minded not the stake, 
Nor how the cruel mastiffs do him tear; 
The stag lay still, unroused from the brake, 
The foamy boar feared not the hunter’s spear; 
All thing was still in desert, bush, and brier.” 
—LOoRD DORSET. 


Ir was one of the common expedients of 
the savages, on such occasions, to put the 
nerves of their victims to the severest 
proofs. Onthe other hand, it was a mat- 
ter of Indian pride to betray no yielding to 
terror or pain; but for the prisoner to 
provoke his enemies to such acts of vio- 
lence aS would soonest produce death. 
Many a warrior had been known to bring 
his own sufferings to a more speedy termi- 
nation, by taunting reproaches and revil- 
ing language, when he found that his 
physical system was giving way under 
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the agony of sufferings, produced by a 
hellish ingenuity that might well eclipse 
all that has been said of the infernal de- 
vices of religious persecution. This happy 
expedient of taking refuge from the fe- 
rocity of his foes in their passions was 
denied Deerslayer, however, by his peculiar 
notions of the duty of a white man; and 
he had stoutly made up his mind to endure 
everything, in preference to disgracing 
his color. 

No sooner did the young men under- 
stand that they were at liberty to com- 
mence, than some of the boldest and most 
forward among them sprang into the 
arena, tomahawk in hand. Here they 
prepared to throw that dangerous weapon, 
the object being to strike the tree as near 
as possible to the victim’s head, without 
absolutely hitting him. This was so 
hazardous an experiment that none but 
those who were known to be exceedingly 
expert with the weapon were allowed to 
enter the lists at all, lest an early death 
might interfere with the expected enter- 
tainment. In the truest hands, it was 
seldom that the captive escaped injury in 
these trials; and it often happened that 
death followed, even when the blow was 
not premeditated. In the particular case 
of our hero, Rivenoak and the older war- 
riors were apprehensive that the example 
of the Panther’s fate might prove a mo- 
tive, with some fiery spirit, suddenly to 
sacrifice his conqueror, when the tempta- 
tion of effecting it in precisely the same 
manner, and possibly with the identical 
weapon with which the warrior had fallen, 
offered. This circumstance of itself ren- 
dered the ordeal of the tomahawk doubly 
critical for the Deerslayer. 

It would seem, however, that all who 
now entered what we shall call the lists, 
were more disposed to exhibit their own 
dexterity than to resent the deaths of 
their comrades. Each prepared himself 
for the trial with the feelings of rivalry, 
rather than with the desire for vengeance ; 
and, for the first few minutes, the prisoner 
had little more connection with the result 
than grew out of the interest that neces- 
sarily attached itself to a living target. 
The young men were eager instead of be- 
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ing fierce, and Rivenoak thought he still 
saw signs of being able to save the life of 
the captive, when the vanity of the young 
men had been gratified; always admitting 
that it was not sacrificed to the delicate 
experiments that were about to be made. 

The first youth who presented himself 
for the trial was called the Raven, having 
as yet had no opportunity of obtaining’ a 
more warlike sobriquet. He was remark- 
able for high pretension rather than for 
skill or exploits; and those who knew his 
character thought the captive in imminent 
danger when he took his stand and poised 
the tomahawk. Nevertheless, the young 
man was good-natured, and no thought 
was uppermost in his mind, other than 
the desire to make a better cast than any 
of his fellows. Deerslayer got an inkling 

‘of this warrior’s want of reputation, by 
the injunctions that he had received from 
the seniors; who, indeed, would have ob- 
jected to his appearing in the arena at all, 
but for an influence derived from his 
father, an aged warrior of great merit, 
who was then in the lodges of the tribe. 
Still, our hero maintained an appearance 
of self-possession. He had made up his 
mind that his hour was come, and it would 
have been a mercy, instead of a calamity, 
to fall by the unsteadiness of the first 
hand that was raised against him. After 
a suitable number of flourishes and gestic- 
ulations, that promised much more than 
he could perform, the Raven let the toma- 
hawk quit his hand. The weapon whirled 
through the air, with the usual evolutions, 
cut a chip from the sapling to which the 
prisoner was bound, within a few inches of 
his cheek, and stuck in a large oak that 
grew several yards behind him. Thiswas 
decidedly a bad effort, and a common sneer 
proclaimed as much, to the great mortifi- 
cation of the young man. On the other 
hand, there was a general but suppressed 
murmur of admiration at the steadiness 
with which the captive stood the trial. 
The head was the only part he could move, 
and this had been purposely left free, that 
the tormentors might have the amuse- 
ment and the tormented endure the shame 
of dodging, and otherwise attempting to 
avoid the blows. Deerslayer disappointed 
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these hopes by a command of nerve that 
rendered his whole body as immovable as 
the tree to which he was bound. Nor did 
he even adopt the natural and usual ex- 
pedient of shutting his eyes; the firmest 
and oldest warrior of the red men never 
having more disdainfully denied himself 
this advantage, under similar circum- 
stances. 

The Ravem had no sooner made his un- 
successful and puerile effort than he was 
succeeded by le Daim-Mose, or the Moose ; 
a middle-aged warrior, who was particu- 
larly skillful in the use of the tomahawk, 
and from whose attempt the spectators 
confidently looked for gratification. This 
man had none of the good-nature of the 
Raven, but he would gladly have sacri- 
ficed the captive to his hatred of the pale- 
faces generally, were it not for the greater 
interest he felt in his own success as one 
particularly skillful in the use of this 
weapon. He took his stand quietly, but 
with an air of confidence, poised his little 
ax but a single instant, advanced a foot 
with a quick motion, and threw. Deer- 
slayer saw the keen instrument whirling 
toward him, and believed all was over ; 
still he was not touched. The tomahawk 
had actually bound the head of the cap- 
tive to the tree, by carrying before it some 
of his hair; having buried itself deep be- 
neath the soft bark. A general yell ex- 
pressed the delight of the spectators, and 
the Moose felt his heart soften a little 
toward the prisoner, whose steadiness of 
nerve alone enabled him to give this evi- 
dence of his consummate skill. 

Le Daim-Mose was succeeded by the 
Bounding Boy, or le Gargon qui Bondi, 
who came leaping into the circle like 
a hound or a goat at play. This was 
one of those elastic youths whose muscles 
seemed always in motion, and who either 
affected, or who from habit was actually 
unable to move in any other manner, 
than by showing the antics just men- 
tioned. Nevertheless, he was both brave 
and skillful, and had gained the respect 
of his people by deeds in war as well as 
success in the hunts. A far nobler name 
would long since have fallen to his share 
had not a Frenchman of rank inadvert« 
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ently given him this sobriquet, which 
he religiously preserved as coming from 
his great father, who lived beyond the 
wide salt lake. The Bounding Boy 
Skipped about in front of the captive, 
menacing him with his tomahawk, now 
on one side, now on another, and then 
again in front, in the vain hope of being 
able to extort some sign of fear by this 
parade of danger. At length Deerslay- 
er’s patience became exhausted by all 
this mummery, and he spoke for the first 
time since the trial had commenced. 
«Throw away, Huron!” he cried, “ or 
your tomahawk will forget it’s ar’n’d. 
Why do you keep loping about like a 
fa’an that’s showing it’s dam how well 
it can skip, when you’re a warrior grown, 
yourself, and a warrior grown defies you 
and all your silly antics? Throw, or 
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the Huron gals will laugh in your face.’’ | 


Although not intended to produce such 
an effect, the last words aroused the 
** Bounding ’’ warrior to fury. The same 
nervous excitability which rendered him 
so active in his person made it difficult 
to repress his feelings, and the words 
were scarcely past the lips of the speak- 
er than the tomahawk left the hand of 
the Indian. Nor was it cast without 
good will, and a fierce determination tc 
slay. Had the intention been less deadly 
the danger might have been greater. 
The aim was uncertain, and the weapon 
glanced near the cheek of the captive, 
slightly cutting the shoulder in its evo- 
lutions. This was the first instance in 
which any other object than that of 
terrifying the prisoner, and of displaying 
skill, had been manifested; and the 
Bounding Boy was immediately led from 
the arena, and warmly rebuked for his 
intemperate haste, which had come so 
near defeating all the hopes of the band. 

To this irritable person succeeded 
several other young warriors, who not 
only hurled the tomahawk, but who cast 
the knife, a far more dangerous experi- 
ment, with reckless indifference ; yet they 
always manifested a skill that prevented 
any injury to the captive. Several times 
Deerslayer was grazed, but in no instance 
did he receive what might be termed a 
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wound. The unflinching firmness with 
which he faced his assailants, more espe- 
cially in the sort of rally with which this 
trial terminated, excited a profound re- 
spect in the spectators; and when the 
chiefs announced that the prisoner had 
well withstood the trials of the knife and 
the tomahawk, there was not a single in- 
dividual in the band who really felt any 
hostility toward him, with the exception 
of Sumach and the Bounding Boy. These 
two discontented spirits got together, it 
is true, feeding each other’s ire; but, as 
yet, their malignant feelings were con- 
fined very much to themselves, though 
there existed the danger that the others, 
erelong, could not fail to be excited by 
their own efforts into that demoniacal 
state which usually accompanied all simi- 
lar scenes among the red men. 

Rivenoak now told his people that the 
pale-face had proved himself to be a man. 
He might live with the Delawares, but 
he had not been made woman with 
that tribe. He wished to know whether 
it was the desire of the Hurons to pro- 
ceed any further. Even the gentlest of 
the females, however, had received too 
much satisfaction in the late trials to 
forego their expectations of a gratifying 
exhibition; and there was but one voice 
in the request to proceed. The politic 
chief, who had some such desire to receive 
so celebrated a hunter into his tribe as a 
European minister has to devise a new 
and available means of taxation, sought 
every plausible means of arresting the 
trial in season; for he well knew, if per- 
mitted to go far enough to arouse the 
more ferocious passions of the tormentors, 
it would be as easy to dam the waters of 
the great lakes of his own region as to 
attempt to arrest them in their bloody 
career. He therefore called four or five 
of the best marksmen to him, and bade 
them put the captive to the proof of the 
rifle, while at the same time, he cautioned 
them touching the necessity of their main- 
taining their own credit, by the closest 
attention to the manner of exhibiting their 
skill. 

When Deerslayer saw the chosen war- 
riors step into the circle, with their arms 
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prepared for service, he felt some such 
relief as the miserable sufferer, who has 
long endured the agonies of disease, feels 
at the certain approach of death. Any 
trifling variance in the aim of this formid- 
able weapon would prove fatal ; since, the 
head being the target, or rather the point 
it was desired to graze without injury, an 
inch or two of difference in the line of pro- 
jection must at once determine the ques- 
tion of life or death. 

In the torture by the rifle, there was 
none of the latitude permitted that ap- 
peared in the case of even Gessler’s apple, 
a hair’s-breadth being, in fact, the utmost 
limits that an expert marksman would 
allow himself on an occasion like this, 
Victims were frequently shot through the 
head by too eager or unskillful hands; and 
it often occurred that, exasperated by the 
fortitude and taunts of the prisoner, death 
was dealt intentionally in a moment of 
ungovernable irritation. Ail this Deer- 
slayer well knew, for it was in relating 
the traditions of such scenes, as well as of 
the battles and victories of their people, 
that the old men beguiled the long winter 
evenings in their cabins. He now fully 
expected the end of his career, and ex- 
perienced a sort of melancholy pleasure in 
the idea that he was to fall by a weapon 
as much beloved as the rifle. A slight 
interruption, however, took place before 
the business was allowed to proceed. 

Hetty Hutter witnessed al! that passed, 
and the scene at first had pressed upon 
her feeble mind in a way to paralyze it 
entirely ; but by this time she had rallied, 
and was growing indignant at the un- 
merited suffering the Indians were inflict- 
ing on her friend. Though timid and shy 
as the young of the deer, on so many 
occasions, this right-feeling girl was al- 
ways intrepid in the cause of humanity ; 
the lessons of her mother, and the 
impulses of her own heart—perhaps we 
might say the promptings of that unseen 
and pure spirit that seemed ever to watch 
over and direct her actions—uniting to 
keep down the apprehensions of woman, 
and to impel her to be bold and resolute. 
She now appeared in the circle, gentle, 
feminine, even bashful in mien, as usual, 
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but earnest in her words and countenance, 
speaking like one who knew herself to be 
sustained by the high authority of God. 
«“Why do you torment Deerslayer, red 
men ?’*’ she asked. ‘‘ What has he done 


\that you trifle with his life; who has 


given you the right to be his judges? 
Suppose one of your knives or tomahawks 
had hit him; what Indian among you all 
could cure the wound you would make ! 
Besides, in harming Deerslayer, you in- 
jure your own friend; when father and 
Hurry Harry came after your scalps, he 
refused to be of the party, and stayed in 
the canoe by himself. You are torment- 
ing your friend, in tormenting this young 
man !’’ 

The Hurons listened with grave atten- 
tion, and one among them, who under- 
stood English, translated what had been 
said into their native tongue. As soon as 
Rivenoak was made acquainted with the 
purport of her address, he answered it in 
his own dialect, the interpreter conveying? 
it to the girl in English. 

““My daughter is very welcome to 
speak,*’ said the stern old orator, using 
gentle intonations, and smiling as kindly 
as if addressing a child—‘‘ the Hurons are 
glad to hear her voice; they listen to 
what she says. The Great Spirit often 
speaks to men with such tongues. This 
time her eyes have not been open wide 
enough to see all that has happened. 
Deerslayer did not come for our scalps, 
that is true; why did he notcome? Here 
they are on our heads; the war-locks are 
ready to be taken hold of; a bold enemy 
ought to stretch out his hand to seize 
them. The Iroquois are too great a na- 
tion to punish men that take scalps. 
What they do themselves, they like to see 
others do. Let my daughter look around 
her and count my warriors. Had I as 
many hands as four warriors, their fin- 
gers would be fewer than my people 
when they came into your hunting- 
grounds. Now, a whole hand is missing. 
Where are the fingers? Two have been 
cut off by this pale-face ; my Hurons wish 
to see if he did this by means of a stout 
heart or by treachery; like a skulking 
fox, or a leaping panther.” 
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«You know yourself, Huron, how one 
of them fell. I saw it, and you all saw 
it, too. *Twas too bloody te look at; but 
it was not Deerslayer’s fault. Your war- 
rior sought his life, and he defended him- 
self. I don’t know whether the good book 
says that it was right, but all men will do 
that. Come, if you want to know which 
of you can shoot best, give Deerslayer a 
rifle, and then you will find how much 
more expert he is than any of your war- 
riors ; yes, than ali of them together ! ” 

Could one have looked upon such a scene 
with indifference, he would have been 
amused at the gravity with which the 
savages listened to the translation of this 
unusual request. No taunt, no smile, 
mingled with their surprise; for Hetty 
had a character and a manner too saintly 
to subject her infirmity to the mockings 
of the rude and ferocious. On the con- 
trary, she was answered with respectful 
attention. 

“‘ My daughter does not always talk like 
a chief at a council-fire,’? returned Riven- 
oak, ‘‘or she would not have said this. 
Two of my warriors have fallen by the 
blows of our prisoner; their grave is too 
small to hold a third. The Hurons do not 
like to crowd their dead. If there is an- 
other spirit about to set out for the far-off 
world, it must not be the spirit of a Hu- 
ron; it must be the spirit of a pale-face. 
Go, daughter, and sit by Sumach who 
is in grief; let the Huron warriors show 
how well they can shoot; let the pale- 
face show how little he cares for their 
bullets.”’ 

Hetty’s mind was unequal to a_ sus- 
tained discussion, and, accustomed to 
defer to the directions of her seniors, she 
did as told, seating herself passively on a 
log by the side of the Sumach, and avert- 
ing her face from the painful scene that 
was occurring within the circle. 

The warriors, as soon as this interrup- 
tion had ceased, resumed their places, and 
again prepared to exhibit their skill, as 
there was a double object in view, that of 
putting the constancy of the captive to 
the proof, and that of showing how 
steady were the hands of the marks- 
men under circumstances of excitement. 
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The distance was smal], and, in one 
sense, safe. But, in diminishing the 
distance taken by the tormentors, the 
trial to the nerves of the captive was 
essentially increased. The face of Deer- 
slayer, indeed, was just removed  suffi- 
ciently from the ends of the guns to es- 
cape the effects of the flash, and his 
steady eye was enabled to look directly 
into their muzzles, as it might be, in 
anticipation of the fatal messenger that 
was to issue from each. The cunning 
Hurons well knew this fact; and scarce 
one leveled his piece without first causing 
it to pomt as near as possible at the fore- 
head of the prisoner, in the hope that his 
fortitude would fail him, and that the 
band would enjoy the triumph of seeing 
a victim quail under their ingenious cruel- 
ty. Nevertheless, each of the competitors 
was still careful not to injure; the dis- 
grace of striking prematureiy being second 
only to that of failing altogether in attain- 
ing the object. Shot after shot was made; 
all, the bullets coming in close proximity 
to the Deerslayer’s head without touching 
it. Still no one could detect even the 
twitching of a muscle on the part of the 
captive, or the slightest winking of an 
eye. This indomitable resolution, which 
so much exceeded everything of its kind 
that any present had before witnessed, 
might be referred to three distinct causes. 
The first was resignation to his fate, 
blended with natural steadiness of deport- 
ment; for our hero had calmly made up 
his mind that he must die, and preferred 
this mode to any other; the second was 
his great familiarity with this particular 
weapon, which deprived it of all the ter- 
ror that is usually connected with the 
mere form of the danger; and the third 
was this familiarity carried out in practice 
to a degree so nice as to enable the in- 
tended victim to tell, within an inch, the 
precise spot where each bullet must strike, 
for he calculated its range by looking in 
at the bore of the piece. So exact was 
Deerslayer’s estimation of the line of fire, 
that his pride of feeling finally got the 
better of his resignation, and, when five 
or six had discharged their bullets into 
the tree, he could not refrain from ex- 
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pressing his contempt at. their want of 
hand and eye. 

<‘ You may call this shooting, Mingoes,”’ 
he exclaimed, “‘ but we’ve squaws among 
the Delawares, and I have known Dutch 
gais on the Mohawk that could outdo your 
greatest indivors. Ondo these arms of 
mine, put a rifie into my hands, and Vl 
pin the thmnest war-lock in your party to 
any tree you can show me; and this at a 
hundred yards; or at two hundred if the 
object can be seen; nineteen shots in 
twenty; or, for that matter, twenty in 
twenty, if the piece is criditabie and 
trusty !”’ 

A low, menacing murmur followed this 
cool taunt; the fire of the warriors kindled 
at listening to such a reproach from one 
who had so far disdained their efforts as 
to refuse even to wink when a rifie was 
discharged as near his face as could be 
done without burning it. Rivenoak per- 
ceived the moment was critical, and still 
retaining his hope of adopting so noted a 
hunter into his tribe, the politic old chief 
interposed in time, probably, to prevent 
an immediate resort to that portion of 
the torture which must necessarily have 
produced death, through extreme bodily 
suffering, if inno other manner. Moving 
into the center of the irritated group, he 
addressed them with his usual wily logic 
and plausible manner, at once suppressing 
the fierce movement that had commenced. 

“‘T see how it is,”’ he said. ‘‘We have 
been like the pale-faces when they fasten 
their doors at night, out of fear of the red 
man. They use so many bars that the 
fire comes and burns them before they 
can get out. We have bound the Deer- 
slayer too tight; the thongs keep his 
limbs from shaking and his eyes from 
shutting. Loosen him; let us see what 
his own body is really made of.’’ 

It is often the case, when we are 
thwarted in a cherished scheme, that any 
expedient, however unlikely to succeed, is 
gladly restored to, in preference to a total 
abandonment of the project. So it was 
with the Hurons. The proposal of the 
chief found instant favor; and several 
hands were immediately at work cutting 
and tearing the ropes of bark from the 
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body of our hero. In half a minute Deer- 
slayer stood as free from bonds as when, 
an hour before, he had commenced his 
flight on the side of the mountain. Some 
httle time was necessary that he sheuld 
recover the use of his limbs, the circula- 
tion of the blood having been checked by 
the tightness of the ligatures; and this 
was accorded to him by the politic Riven- 
oak, under the pretense that his body 
would be more likely to submit to appre- 
hensions if its true tone were restored ; 
though realiy with a view to give time 
to the fierce passions which had been 
awakened in the bosoms of his young men 
to subside. This ruse succeeded: and 
Deerslayer, by rubbing his limbs, stamp- 
ing his feet, and moving about, soon re- 
gained the circulation, recovering all his 
physical powers as effectually as if nothing 
had occurred to disturb them. 

It is seldom men think of death in the 
pride of their health and strength. So it 
was with Deerslayer. Having been help- 
lessly bound, and, as he had every reason to 
suppose, se lately on the very verge of the 
other world, to find himself so unexpect- 
edly liberated, in possession of his strength, 
and with a full command of limp, acted on 
him hke a sudden restoration to life, re- 
animating hopes that he had once abso- 
lutely abandoned. From that instant all 
his plans changed. In this he simply 
obeyed a law of nature; for, while we 
have wished to represent our hero as being 
resigned to his fate, it has been far from 
our intention to represent him as anxious 
to die. From the instant that his buoy- 
ancy of feeling revived, his thoughts were 
keenly bent on the various projects that 
presented themselves as modes of evading 
the designs of his enemies; and he again 
became the quick-witted, ingenious, and 
determined woodsman, alive to all his 
own powers and resources. The change 
was so great, that his mind resumed its 
elasticity ; and, no longer thinking of sub- 
mission, it dwelt only on the devices of the 
sort of warfare in which he was engaged. 

As soon as Deerslayer was released, the 
band divided itself in a circle around him, 
in order to hedge him in; and the desire 
to break down his spirit grew in them 
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precisely as they saw proofs of the diffi- 
culty there would be in subduing it. The 
honor of the band was now involved in the 
issue ; and even the sex lost all its sym- 
pathy with suffering, in the desire to save 
the reputation of the tribe. The voices of 
the girls, soft and melodious as Nature 
had made them, were heard mingling 
with the menaces of the men; and the 
wrongs of Sumach suddenly assumed the 
character of injuries inflicted on every 
Huron female. Yielding to this rising 
tumult, the men drew back a little, signi- 
fying to the females that they left the 
captive, for a time, in their hands; it 
being a common practice, on such occa- 
sions, for the women to endeavor to throw 
the victim into a rage, by their taunts 
and revilings, and then to turn him 
suddenly over to the men, in a state of 
mind that was little favorable to resist 
the agony of bodily suffering.. Nor 
was this party without the proper in- 
struments for effecting such a purpose. 
Sumach had a notoriety as a scold; and 
one or two crones, like the She Bear, had 
come out with the party, most probably 
as the conservatives of its decency and 
moral discipline; such things occurring in 
savage as well as civilized life. It is un- 
necessary to repeat all that ferocity and 
ignorance could invent for such a purpose ; 
the only difference between this outbreak- 
ing of feminine anger, and a similar scene 
among ourselves, consisting in the figures 
of speech and the epithets; the Huron 
women calling their prisoner by the names 
of the lower and least respected animals 
that were known to themselves. 

But Deerslayer’s mind was too much 
occupied to permit him to be disturbed by 
the abuse of excited hags; and their rage 
necessarily increasing with his indifference, 
as his indifference increased with their 
rage, the furies soon rendered themselves 
impotent by their own excesses.  Per- 
ceiving that the attempt was a complete 
failure, the warriors interfered to put a 
stop to this scene; and this so much the 
more, because preparations were now 
seriously making for the commencement 
of the real tortures, or that which would 
put the fortitude of the sufferer to a test 
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of severe bodily pain. A sudden and un- 
looked-for announcement, that proceeded 
from one of the look-outs, a boy ten or 
twelve years old, however, put a moment- 
ary check to the whole proceedings. As 
this interruption has a close connection 
with the dénotiment of our story, it shall 
be given a separate chapter. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


““So deem’st thou—so each mortal deems 
Of that which is from that which seems; 
But other harvest here 
Than that which peasant’s scythe demands, 
Was gathcred in by sterner hands, 
With bayonet, blade, and spear.’ 
—SCOTT. 


Iv exceeded Deerslayer’s power to ascer- 
tain what had producod the sudden pause 
in the movements of his enemies, until the 
fact was revealed in the due course of 
events. He perceived that much agitation 
prevailed among the women in particular, 
while the warriors rested on their arms, 
in a sort of dignified expectation. It was 
plain no alarm was excited, though it was 
not equally apparent that a friendly occur- 
rence produced the delay. Rivenoak was 
evidently apprised of all, and by a gesture 
of his arm he appeared to direct the circle 
to remain unbroken, and for each person 
to await the issue in the situation he or 
she then occupied. It required but a min- 
ute or two to bring an explanation of this 
singular and mysterious pause, which was 
soon terminated by the appearance of Ju- 
dith, on the exterior of the line of bodies, 
and her ready admission within its circle. 

If Deerslayer was startled by this un- 
expected arrival, well knowing that the 
quick-witted girl could claim none of that 
exemption from the penalties of captivity 
that was so cheerfully accorded to her 
feeble-minded sister, he was equally as- 
tonished at the guise in which she came. 
All her ordinary forest attire, neat and 
becoming as this usually was, had been 
laid aside for the brocade that has been 
already mentioned, and which had once 
before wrought so great and magical 
an effect in her appearance. Nor was 
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this all. Accustomed to see the ladies of 
the garrison in the formal gala attire of 
the day, and familiar with the more criti- 
cal niceties of these matters, the girl had 
managed to complete her dress in a way 
to leave nothing strikingly defective in its 
details, or even to betray an incongruity 
that would have been detected by _one 
practiced in the mysteries of the toilet. 
Head, feet, arms, hands, bust and drapery 
were all in harmony, as female attire was 
then deemed attractive and harmonious ; 
and the end she aimed at, that of im- 
posing on the uninstructed senses of the 
savages, by causing them to believe their 
guest was a woman of rank and impor- 
tance, might well have succeeded with 
those whose habits had taught them to 
discriminate between persons. Judith, in 
addition to her rare native beauty, had a 
singular grace of person, and her mother 
had imparted enough of her own deport- 
ment to prevent any striking or offensive 
vulgarity of manner; so that, sooth to 
say, the gorgeous dress might have been 
worse bestowed in nearly every particu- 
lar. Had it been displayed in a capital, 
a thousand might have worn it before one 
could have been found to do more credit 
to its gay colors, glossy satins, and rich 
laces, than the beautiful creature whose 
person it now aided to adorn. 

The effect of such an apparition had not 
been miscalculated. The instant Judith 
found herself within the circle she was in 
a degree compensated for the fearful per- 
sonal risk she ran, by the unequivocal 
sensation of surprise and admiration pro- 
duced by her appearance. The grim old 
warriors uttered their favorite exclama- 
tion, ‘‘Hugh!’? The younger men were 
still more sensibly overcome, and even the 
women were not backward in letting open 
manifestations of pleasure escape them. 
It was ‘seldom that these untutored chil- 
dren of the forest had ever seen any white 
females above the commonest sort, and, 
as to dress, never before had so much 
splendor shone before their eyes. The 
gayest uniforms of both French and 
English seemed dull compared with the 


luster of the brocade ; and, while the rare | 


personal beauty of the wearer added to the 
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effect produced by its hues, the attire did 
not fail to adorn that beauty in a way 
which surpassed eyen the hopes of its 
wearer. Deerslayer himself was astound- 
ed, and this quite as much by the brilliant 
picture the girl presented as at the indif- 
ference to consequences with which she 
had braved the danger of the step she had 
taken. Under such circumstances, all 
waited for the visitor to explain her ob- 
ject, which to most of the spectators 
seemed as inexplicable as her appearance. 

«‘ Which of these warriors is the princi- 
pal chief ?’’ demanded Judith of Deer- 
slayer, as soon as she found it was ex- 
pected that she should open the communi- 
cation ; ‘‘my crrand is too important to be 
delivered to any of inferior rank. First 
explain to the Hurons what I say; then 
give an answer to the question I have 
put.”’ 

Deerslayer quietly complied, his audi- 
tors greedily listening to the interpreta- 
tion of the first words thadé fell from so 
extraordinary a vision. The demand 
seemed perfectly in character for one who 
had every appearance of an exalted rank 
herself. Rivenoak gave an appropriate 
reply, by presenting himself before his 
fair visitor in a way to leave no doubt 
that he was entitled to all the considera- 
tion he claimed. 

“T can believe this Huron,’ said 
Judith, enacting her assumed part with a 
steadiness and dignity that did credit to 
her powers of imitation, for she strove to 
impart to her manner the condescending 
courtesy She had once observed in the wife 
of a general officer, at a similar, though a 
more amicable, scene—‘‘T can believe you 
to be the principal person of this party ; I 
See in your countenance the marks of 
thought and reflection. To you, then, I 
must make my communication.’’ 

“Let the Flower of the Woods speak,’” 
returned the old chief, courteously, as 
soon as her address had been translated, 
so that all might understand it. ‘If her 
words are as pleasant as her looks, they 
will never quit my ears; I shall hear them 
long after the winter in Canada has killed 


the flowers, and frozen all the speeches of 
summer.” 
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This admiration was grateful to one 
constituted like Judith, and contributed to 
aid her self-possession quite as much as 
it fed her vanity. Smiling involuntarily, 
or in spite of her wish to seem reserved, 
she proceeded in her plot. 

‘‘Now, Huron,”’ she continued, “listen 
to my words. Your eyes tell you that I 
am no common woman. I will not say I 
am queen of this country; she is afar off, 
in a distant land ; but under our gracious 
monarch there are many degrees of rank ; 
one of these I fill. What that rank is 
precisely it is unnecessary for me to say, 
since you would not understand it. For 
that information you must trust your 
eyes. You seewhat lam; you must feel 
that, in listening to my words, you listen 
to one who can be your friend or your 
enemy, as you treat her.’’ 

This was well uttered, with a due atten- 
tion to manner and a steadiness of tone 
that was really surprising, considering all 
the circumstances of the case. It was 
well, though simply rendered into the In- 
dian dialect, too, and it was received with 
a respect and gravity that augured favor- 
ably for the girl’s success. But Indian 
thought is not easily traced to its sources. 
Judith waited with anxiety to hear the 
answer, filled with hope even while she 
doubted. Rivenoak was a ready speaker, 
and he answered as promptly as com- 
ported with the notions of Indian de- 
corum; that peculiar people seeming to 
think a short delay respectful, inasmuch 
as it manifests that the words already 
heard have been duly weighed. 

“‘My daughter is handsomer than the 
wild roses of Ontario; her voice is pleas- 
ant to the ear as the song of the wren,”’ 
answered the cautious and wily chief, who 
of all the band, stood alone in not being 
fully imposed on by the magnificent and 
unusual appearance of Judith, but who 
distrusted even while he wondered ; 
““the humming-bird is not much larger 
than the bee; yet its feathers are as gay 
as the tail of the peacock. The Great 
Spirit sometimes puts very bright clothes 
on very little animals. Still, he covers 
the moose with coarse hair. These things 
are beyond the understanding of poor 
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Indians, who can only comprehend what 
they see and hear. No doubt my daugh- 
ter has avery large wigwam somewhere 
about the lake; the Hurons have 
not found it on account of their igno- 
rance ! ’’ 

““T have told you, chief, that it would 
be useless to state my rank and residence, 
inasmuch as you would not comprehend 
them. You must trust to your eyes for 
this knowledge; what red man is there 
that cannot see? This blanket that I 
wear is not the blanket of a common 
squaw; these ornaments are such as the 
wives and daughters of chiefs only appear 
in. Now listen and hear why I have come 
alone among your people, and hearken to 
the errand that has brought me here. The 
Yengeese have young men as well as the 
Hurons; and plenty of them, too; this 
you well know.”’ 

““The Yengeese are as plenty as the 
leaves on the trees! This every Huron 
knows and feels.”’ 

‘‘T understand you, chief. Had I 
brought a party with me it might have 
caused trouble. My young men and your 
young men would have looked angrily at 
each other, especially had my young men 
seen that pale-face bound for the tortures. 
He is a great hunter, and is much loved 
by all the garrisons, far and near. There 
would have been blows about him, and the 
trail of the Iroquois back to the Canadas 
would have been marked with blood. 

~<There is so much blood on it now,’’ 
returned the chief, gloomily, ‘“‘that it 
blinds our eyes. My young men see that 
it is all Huron.”’ 

“No doubt; and more Huron’ blood 
would be spilt, had I come surrounded 
with pale-faces. I have heard of Riven- 
oak, and have thought it would be better 
to send him back in peace to his village, 
that he might have his women and chil- 
dren behind him. If he then wished to 
come for our scalps, we would meet him. 
He loves animals made of ivory and little 
rifles. See Ihave brought some with me 
to show him. Iam his friend. When he 
has packed up these things among his 
goods, he will start for his village, before 
any of my young men can overtake him ; 
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and then he will show his people in Canada 
what riches they can come to seek, now 
that our great fathers, across the salt 
lake, have sent each other the war- 
hatchet; I will lead back with me this 
great hunter, of whom I have need to keep 
my house in venison.” 

Judith, who was sufficiently familiar 
with Indian phraseology, endeavored to 
express her ideas in the sententious man- 
ner common to those people; and she suc- 
ceeded even beyond her own expectations. 
Deerslayer did her full justice in the trans- 
lation, and this so much the more readily 
since the girl carefully abstained from 
uttering any direct untruth; a homage 
she paid to the young man’s known aver- 
sion to falsehood, which he deemed a 
meanness altogether unworthy of a white 
man’s gifts. The offering of the two re- 
maining elephants, and of the pistols 
already mentioned, one of which was all 
the worse for the recent accident, pro- 
duced a lively sensation among the Hurons 
generally, though Rivenoak received it 
coldly, notwithstanding the delight with 
which he had first discovered the probable 
existence of a creature with two tails. In 
a word, this cool and sagacious savage 
was not so easily imposed on as his follow- 
ers; and, with a sentiment of honor that 
half the civilized world would have deemed 
supererogatory, he declined the acceptance 
of a bribe that he felt no disposition to 
earn by a compliance with the donor’s 
wishes. 

“Let my daughter keep her two-tailed 


hog to eat when venison is scarce,’’ he 
dryly answered; ‘‘and the little gun 


which has two muzzles. The Hurons will 
kill deer when they are hungry ; and they 
have long rifles to fight with.’ This hunter 
cannot quit my young men now; they 
wish to know if he is as stout-hearted as 
he boasts himself to be.’’ 

“That I deny, Huron,” interrupted 
Deerslayer, with warmth; “yes, that I 
downright deny as ag’in truth and reason. 
No man has heard me boast, and no man 
shall, though he fiay me alive, and then 
roast the quivering flesh with your own 
infarnal devices and cruelties! I may be 
humble, and misfortunate, and your 
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prisoner ; but I’m no boaster, by my very 
gifts.”’ 

““My young pale-face boasts he is no 
boaster,’’? returned the crafty chief; he 
must be right. I hear a strange bird 
It has very rich feathers. No 
Huron ever before saw such feathers. 
They will be ashamed to go back to their 
village and tell their people that they let 
their prisoner go on account of the song 
of this strange bird, and not be able to 
give the name of the bird. They do not 
know how to say whether it is a wren or a 
cat-bird. "This would be a great disgrace ; 
my young men would not be allowed to 
travel in the woods without taking their 
mothers with them to tell them the names 
of the birds.’’ 

«You can ask my name of your prison- 
er,’’? returned the girl. ‘‘It is Judith; 
and there is a great deal of the history of 
Judith in the pale-faces’ best book, the 
Bible. If I ama bird of fine feathers, I 
have also my name.” 

““No,”? answered the wily Huron, be- 
traying the artifice he had so long prac- 
ticed by speaking in English with tolerable 
accuracy ; ‘“‘I notask prisoner. He tired; 
he want rest. I ask my daughter with 
feeble mind. She speak truth. Come 
here, daughter; youanswer. Your name 
Hetty? ”’ 

«Yes, that’s what they call me,”’ re- 
turned the girl; ‘‘though it’s written 
Esther in the Bible.’’ 

‘He write him in Bible, too? All write 
in Bible. No matter—what her name ?”’ 

“That’s Judith, and it’s so written in 
the Bible, though father sometimes called 
her Jude. That’s my sister Judith, 
Thomas Hutter’s daughter — Thomas 
Hutter, whom you called the Muskrat; 
though he was no muskrat, but a man, 
like yourself—he lived in a house on the 
water, and that was enough for you.’ 

A smile of triumph gleamed on the 
hard-wrinkled countenance of the chief 
when he found how completely his appeal 
to the truth-loving Hetty had succeeded. 
As for Judith herself, the moment her sis- 
ter was questioned, she saw all was lost ; 
for no sign, or even entreaty, could have 
induced the right-feeling girl to utter a 
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daughter of the Muskrat on the savages 
as a princess or a great lady she knew 
- would beidle; and she saw her bold and in- 
genious expedient for liberating the captive 
fail through one of the simplest and most 
natural causes that could be imagined. 
She turned her eye on Deerslayer, there- 
fore, as if imploring him to interfere to 
save them both. 

“Tt will not do, Judith,”’ said the young 
man, in answer to this appeal, which he 
understood, though he saw its uselessness ; 
“it will not do. ’Twas a bold idee, and 
fit fora general’slady ; but yonder Mingo’’ 
—Rivenoak had withdrawn to a little dis- 
tance, and was out of earshot—“ but yon- 
der Mingo is an uncommon man, and not 
to be deceived by any unnat’ral sarcum- 
ventions. Things must come afore him 
in their right order to draw a cloud afore 

his eyes! ’Twas too much to attempt 
making him fancy that a queen or a 
- great lady lived in these mountains; and 
- no doubt he thinks the fine clothes you 
- wear are some of the plunder of your own 
father—or, at least, of him who once 
passed for your father; as quite likely it 
- was, if all they say is true! ”’ 

«‘ At all events, Deerslayer, my pre- 
sence here will save youfor a time. They 
will hardly attempt torturing you before 
my face !”’ 

“Why not, Judith? Do you think they 
— will treat a woman of the pale-faces more 
tenderly than they treat their own? It’s 
true that your sex will most likely save 
you from the torments, but it will not 
save your liberty, and may not save 
your scalp. I wish you hadn’t come, 
my good Judith; it can do no good to 
me, while it may do great harm to 
yourself.” 

“TI can share your fate,’’ the girl 
answered, with generous enthusiasm. 
«‘They shall not injure you while I stand 
by, if it is in my power to prevent it; be- 
sides if 

«‘ Besides what, Judith? What means 
have you to stop Injin cruelties, or to 
avert Injin deviltries ? ’’ 

‘“None, perhaps, Deerslayer,’’ an- 
swered the girl, with firmness ; “but Ican 
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To attempt to impose a|suffer with my friends—die with them if 


necessary.”” 

“Ah! Judith—suffer you may ; but die 
you will not until the Lord’s time shall 
come. It’s little likely that one of your 
sex and beauty will meet with a harder 
fate than to become the wife of a chief, if 
indeed your white inclinations can stoop to 
match with an Injin. ’*Twould have been 
better had you stayed in the ark or the 
castle; but what has been done is done. 
You was about to say something, when 
you stopped at ‘besides’? ”’ 

“It might not be safe to mention it here, 
Deerslayer,’”’ the girl answered, moving 
past him carelessly, that she might speak 
in a low tone; “‘half an hour is all in all 
tous. None of your friends are idle.’’ 

The hunter replied merely by a grateful 
look. Then he turned toward his enemies, 
as if ready again to face the torments. A 
short consultation had passed among the 
elders of the band, and by this time they 
also were prepared with their decision. 
The merciful purpose of Rivenoak had 
been much weakened by the artifice of Ju- 
dith, which, failing of its real object, was 
likely to produce results the very opposite 
of those she anticipated. This was nat- 
ural; the feeling being aided by the re- 
sentment of an Indian, who found how 
near he had been to becoming the dupe of 
an inexperienced girl. By this time Ju- 
dith’s real character was fully understood 
—the wide-spread reputation of her beauty 
contributed to the exposure. As for the 
unusual attire, it was confounded with the 
profound mystery of the animals with two 
tails, and, for the moment, lost its in- 
fluence. 

When Rivenoak, therefore, faced the 
captive again, it was with an altered 
countenance. He had abandoned the wish 
of saving him, and was no longer disposed 
to retard the most serious part of the tor- 
ture. This change of sentiment was, in 
effect, communicated to the young men, 
who were already eagerly engaged in 
making their preparations for the contem- 
plated scene. Fragments of dried wood 
were rapidly collected near the sapling, 
the splinters which it was intended to 
thrust into the flesh of the victim previous- 
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ly to lighting were all collected, and the 
thongs were already produced that were 
again to bind him to the tree. All this 
was done in profound silence, Judith 
watching every movement with breathless 
expectation, while Deerslayer himself 
stood seemingly as unmoved as one of the 
pines of the hills. When the warriors ad- 
vanced to bind him, however, the young 
man glanced at Judith, as if to inquire 
whether resistance or submission were 
most advisable. By a significant gesture 
she counseled the last; and, in a minute, 
he was once more fastened to the tree, a 
helpless object of any insult or wrong that 
might be offered. So eagerly did every one 
act that nothing was said. The fire was 
immediately lighted in the pile, and the 
end of all was anxiously expected. 

It was not the intention of the Hurons 
absolutely to destroy the life of their vic- 
tim by means of fire. They designed 
merely to put his physical fortitude to the 
severest proofs it could endure, short of 
that extremity. In the end, they fully in- 
tended to carry his scalp with them into 
their village, but it was their wish first 
to break down his resolution, and to reduce 
him to the level of a complaining sufferer. 
With this view, the pile of brush and 
branches had been placed at a proper dis- 
tance, or one at which it was thought 
the heat would soon become intolerable, 
though it might not be immediately dan- 
gerous. As often happened, however, on 
these occasions, this distance had been 
miscalculated, and the flames began to 
wave their forked tongues in a proximity 
to the face of the victim that would have 
proved fatal, in another instant, had not 
Hetty rushed through the crowd, armed 
with a stick, and scattered the blazing pile 
in a dozen directions. More than one 
hand was raised to strike the presumpt- 
uous intruder to the earth; but the 
chiefs prevented the blows by reminding 
their irritated followers of the state of 
her mind. Hetty, herself, was insensible 
to the risk she ran; but as soon as she 
had performed this bold act, she stood 
looking about her in frowning resentment, 
as if to rebuke the crowd of attentive 
savages for their cruelty. 
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«God bless you, dearest sister, for that 
brave and ready act! ’’ murmured Judith, 
herself unnerved so much as to be incap- 
able of exertion; ‘‘Heaven itself has 
sent you on this holy errand.” 

<?Twas well meant, Judith,’’ rejoined 
the victim; ‘‘’twas excellently meant, 
and ’twas timely, though it may prove 
ontimely in the ind! Whatis to come to 
pass must come to pass soon, or “twill 
quickly be too late. Had I drawn in one 
mouthful of that flame in breathing, the 
power of man couldn’t save my life; and 
you see that this time they’ve so bound 
my forehead as not to leave my head the 
smallest chance. “Twas well meant; but 
it might have been more marciful to let 
the flames act their part.” 

“Cruel, heartless Hurons !’’ exclaimed 
the still indignant Hetty; “would you 
burn a man anda Christian as you would 
burn a log of wood? Do you ever read 
your Bibles? or do you think God will 
forget such things? ” 

A gesture from Rivenoak caused the 
scattered brands to be collected; fresh 
wood was brought, even the women and 
children busying themselves eagerly in the 
gathering of dried sticks. The flame was 
just kindling a second time, when an Jn- 
dian female pushed through the circle, 
advanced to the heap, and with her foot 
dashed aside the lighted twigs in time to 
prevent the conflagration. A yell fol- 
lowed this second disappointment; but 
when the offender turned toward the 
circle, and presented the countenance of 
Hist, it was succeeded by a common ex- 
clamation of pleasure and surprise. For 
a minute, all thought of pursuing the 
business in hand was forgotten, and young 
and old crowded around the girl, in haste 
to demand an explanation of her sudden 
and unlooked-for return. It was at this 
critical moment that Hist spoke to Judith 
in a low voice, placed some small object, 
unseen, in her hand, and then turned to 
meet the salutations of the Huron girls, 
with whom she was personally a great 
favorite. Judith recovered her self-pos- 
session, and acted promptly. The small, 
keen-edged knife, that Hist had given to 
the other, was passed by the latter into 
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the hands of Hetty, as the safest and 
least-suspected medium of transferring it 
to Deerslayer. But the feeble intellect of 
the last defeated the well-grounded hopes 
of all three. Instead of first cutting 
loose the hands of the victim, and then 
concealing the knife in his clothes, in 
readiness for action at the most available 
instant, she went to work herself, with 
earnestness and simplicity, to cut the 
thongs that bound his head, that he 
might not again be in danger of inhaling 
flames. Of course this deliberate pro- 
cedure was seen, and the hands of Hetty 
were arrested ere she had more than 
liberated the upper portion of the cap- 
tive’s body, not including his arms, below 
the elbows. This discovery at once pointed 
distrust toward Hist; and, to Judith’s 
surprise, when questioned on the subject, 
that spirited girl was not disposed to deny 
her agency in what had passed. 

“Why should I not help the Deerslay- 
er?” the girl demanded, in the tones of a 
firm-minded woman. “He is a brother of 
a Delaware chief; my heart is all Del- 
aware. Come forth, miserable Briar- 
thorn, and wash the Iroquois paint from 
your face; stand before the Hurons, the 
crow that you are; you would eat the 
carrion of your own dead rather than 
starve. Put him face to face with Deer- 
slayer, chiefs and warriors; I will show 
you how great a knave you have been 
keeping in your tribe.”’ 

This bold language, uttered in their own 
dialect, and with a manner full of confi- 
dence, produced a deep sensation among 
the Hurons. Treachery is always lable 
to distrust; and though the recreant 
Briarthorn had endeavored to serve the 
enemy well, his exertions and assiduities 
had gained for him little more than tolera- 
tion. His wish to obtain Hist for a wife 
had first induced him to betray her and 
his own people ; but serious rivals to his 
first project had arisen up among his new 
friends, weakening still more their sym- 
pathies with treason. In a word, Briar- 
thorn had been barely permitted to remain 
in the Huron encampment, where he was 
as closely and as jealously watched as 


Hist herself; seldom appearing before the 


chiefs, and sedulously keeping out of view 
of Deerslayer, who, until this moment, 
was ignorant even of his presence. Thus 
summoned, however, it was impossible to 
remain in the background. ‘‘ Wash the 
Iroquois paint from his face’? he did not; 
for when he stood in the center of a circie, 
he was so disguised in those new colors, 
that, at first, the hunter did not recognize 
him. He assumed an air of defiance, not- 
withstanding, and haughtily demanded 
what any could say agamst “ Briar- 
thorn.” 

*‘ Ask yourself that,’? continued Hist, 
with spirit, though her manner grew less 
concentrated, and there was a slight air 
of abstraction that became observable to 
Deersiayer and Judith, if to no others. 
“Ask that of your own heart, sneaking 
woodchuck of the Delawares; come not 
here with the face of an innocent man. 
Go look in the spring; see the colors of 
your enemies on your lying skin; and 
then come back and boast how you ran 
from your tribe, and took the blanket of 
the French for your covermg. Paint 
yourself as bright as the humming-bird, 
you will still be black as the crow.”’ 

Hist had been so uniformly gentle while 
living with the Hurons, that they now 
listened to her language with surprise. 
As for the delinquent, his blood boiled in 
his veins; and it was well for the pretty 
speaker that it was not in his power to 
execute the revenge he burned to inflict on 
her, in spite of his pretended love. 

‘“Who wishes Briarthorn ?”’ he sternly 
asked. ‘If this pale-face is tired of life ; 
if afraid of Indian torments, speak, Riven- 
oak; I will send him after the warriors. 
we have lost.” 

‘‘No, chief, no, Rivenoak,’”’? eagerly in- 
terrupted Hist. ‘‘The Deerslayer fears 
nothing ; least of allacrow! Unbind him 
—cut his withes—place him face to face 
with this cawing bird; then let us see 
which of them is tired of life.” 

Hist made aforward movement, as if to 
take a knife from a young man, and per- 
form the office she had mentioned in 
person; but an aged warrior interposed, 
at a sign from Rivenoak. This chief 
watched all the girl did with distrust ; for, 
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even while speaking in her most boastful 
language and in the steadiest manner, 
there was an air of uncertainty and ex- 
pectation about her that could not escape 
so close an observer. She acted well; but 
two or three of the old men were equally 
satisfied that it was merely acting. Her 
proposal to release Deerslayer, there- 
fore, was rejected ; and the disappointed 
Hist found herself driven back from the 
sapling at the very moment she fancied 
herself about to be successful. At the 
same time, the circle which had got to be 
crowded and confused, was enlarged, and 
brought once more into order. Rivenoak 
now announced the intention of the old 
men again to proceed; the delay having 
been continued long enough, and leading 
to no result. 

<‘Stop, Huron; stay, chiefs ! ’’ exclaimed 
Judith, scarcely knowing what she said 
or why she interposed, unless to obtain 
time; “for God’s sake, a single minute 
longer as 

The words were cut short by another 
and still more extraordinary interruption. 
A young Indian came bounding through 
the Huron ranks, leaping into the very 
center of the.circle, in a way to denote the 
utmost confidence or a temerity border- 
ing on foolhardiness. Five or six sentinels 
were still watching the lake at different 
and distant points; and it was the first 
impression of Rivenoak that one of these 
had come in with tidings of import. Still, 
the movements of the stranger were so 
rapid, and his war-dress, which scarcely 
left him more drapery than an antique 
statue, had so little distinguishing about it, 
that, at the first moment, it was impossible 
to ascertain whether he were friend or 
foe. Three leaps carried this warrior to 
the side of Deerslayer, whose withes were 
cut in the twinkling of an eye, with a 
quickness and precision that left the pris- 
oner perfect master of his limbs. Not till 
this was effected did the stranger bestow 
a glance on any other object; then he 
turned and showed the astonished Hurons 
the noble brow, fine person, and eagle eye 
of a young warrior, in the paint and pano- 
ply of a Delaware. Heheld arifle in each 
hand, the butts of both resting on the 
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earth, while from one dangled its proper 
pouch andhorn. This was Killdeer, which 
even as he looked boldly and in defiance 
on the crowd around him, he suffered to 
fall back into the hands of its proper 
owner. The presence of two armed men, 
though it was in their midst, startled the 
Hurons. Their rifles were scattered about 
against the different trees, and their only 
weapons were their knives and tomahawks. 
Still, they had too much self-possession to 
betray fear. It was little likely that so 
small a force would assail so strong a 
band ; and each man expected some extra- 
ordinary proposition to succeed so decisive 
a step. The stranger did not seem dis- 
posed to disappoint them; he prepared to 
speak. 

**Hurons,”’ he said, ‘‘ this earth is very 
big. The great lakes are big, too; there 
is room beyond them for the Iroquois, 
there is room for the Delawares on this 
side. I am Chingachgook, the son of 
Uncas, the kinsman of Tamenund. Thisis 
my betrothed, that pale-face is my friend. 
My heart was heavy when I missed him. 
I followed him to your camp to see that 
no harm happened to him. All the Dela- 
ware girls are waiting for Wah; they 
wonder that she stays away so long. 
Come, let us say farewell and go on our 
path.”’ 

‘‘Hurons, this is your mortal enemy, 
the Great Serpent of them you hate!” 
cried Briarthorn. ‘If he escape, blood 
will be in your moccasin-prints from this 
spot to the Canadas. J am all Huron.’’ 

As the last words were uttered, the 
traitor cast his knife at the naked breast 
of the Delaware. A quick movement of 
the arm on the part of Hist, who stood 
near, turned aside the blow, the danger- 
ous weapon burying its point in a pine. 
At the next instant a similar. weapon 
glanced from the hand of the Serpent, and 
quivered in the recreant’s heart. A minute 
had scarcely elapsed from the moment in 
which Chingachgook bounded into the 
circle, and that in which Briarthorn fell, 
like a dog, dead in his tracks. The rapid- 
ity of the events prevented the Hurons 
from acting ; but this catastrophe permit- 
ted no further delay. A common excla- 
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mation followed, and the whole party was 
in motion. At this instant a sound unus- 
ual in the woods was heard, and every 
Huron, male and female, paused to listen, 
with ears erect, and faces filled with ex- 
pectation. The sound was regular and 
heavy, as if the earth were struck with 
beetles. Objects became visible among 
the trees of the background, and a body 
of troops was seen advancing with meas- 
ured tread. They came upon. the charge, 
the scarlet of the king’s livery shining 
among the bright green foliage of the 
forest. 

The scene that followed is not easily de- 
scribed. It was one in which wild con- 
fusion, despair, and frenzied efforts were 
so blended as to destroy the unity and dis- 
tinctness of the action. A general yell 
burst from the inclosed Hurons; it was 
succeeded by the hearty cheers of En- 
gland. Still not a musket or rifle was 
fired, though that steady, measured tramp 
continued, and the bayonet was seen 
gleaming in advance of a line that counted 
nearly sixty men. The Hurons were 
taken at a fearful disadvantage. On 
three sides was the water, while their for- 
midable and trained foes cut them off from 
flight on the fourth. Each warrior rushed 
for his arms, and then all on the point, 
man, woman, and child, dagerly sought 
the covers. In this scene of confusion and 
dismay, however, nothing could surpass 
the discretion and coolness of Deerslayer. 
His first care was to place Judith and 
Hist behind trees, and he looked for Hetty, 
but she had been hurried away in the 
crowd of Huron women. This effected, he 
threw himself on a flank of the retir- 
ing Hurons, who were inclining off 
toward the southern margin of the 
point, in the hope of escaping through 
the water. Deerslayer watched his 
opportunity, and finding two of his re- 
cent tormentors in a range, his rifle first 
broke the silence of the terrific scene. The 
bullet brought down both at one discharge. 
This drew a general fire from the Hurons, 
and the rifle and war-cry of the Serpent 
were heard in the clamor. Still the 
trained men returned no answering vol- 
ley, the whoop and viece of Hurry alone 
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being heard on their side, if we except the 
short, prompt word of authority, and 
that heavy, measured, and menacing 
tread. Presently, however, the shrieks, 
groans, and denunciations that usually 
accompany the use of the bayonet fol- 
lowed. That terrible and deadly weapon 
was glutted in vengeance. The scene 
that succeeded was one of those of which 
somany have occurred in our own times, 
in which neither age nor sex forms an ex- 
emption to the lot of a savage warfare. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


“The flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow dies; 
All that we wish to stay 
Tempts and then flies; 
What is this world’s delight ? 
Lightning that mocks the night, 
Brief even as bright.’’—SHELLEY. 


THE picture next presented by the point 
of land that the unfortunate Hurons had 
selected for their last place of encamp- 
ment, need scarcely be laid before the 
eyes of the reader. Happily for the more 
tender-minded and the more timid, the 
trunks of the trees, the leaves, and the 
smoke, had concealed much of that which 
passed ; and night shortly after drew its 
veil over the lake, and the whole of that 
seemingly interminable wilderness, which 
may be said to have then stretched, with 
far and immaterial interruptions, from 
the banks of the Hudson to the shores of 
the Pacific Ocean. Our business carries 
us into the following day, when hght re- 
turned upon the earth, as sunny and as 
smiling as if nothing extraordinary had 
occurred. 

When the sun rose on the following 
morning, every sign of hostility and alarm 
had vanished from the basin of the Glim- 
merglass. The frightful event of the pre- 
ceding evening had left no impression on 
the placid sheet, and the untiring hours 
pursued their course in the placid order 
prescribed by the powerful hand that set 
them in motion. The birds were again 
skimming the water, or were seen poised 
on the wing high above the tops of the 
tallest pines of the mountains, ready to 
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make their swoops in obedience to the ir- 
resistible laws of their nature. In a word, 
nothing was changed but the air of move- 
ment and life that prevailed in and around 
the castle. Here, indeed, was an altera- 
tion that must have struck the least ob- 
servant eye. A sentinel, who wore the 
light-infantry uniform of a royal regiment, 
paced the platform with measured tread, 
and some twenty men of the same corps 
lounged about the place, or were seated in 
the ark. Their arms were stacked under 
the eye of their comrade on post. Two 
officers stood examining the shore with 
the ship’s glass so often mentioned. Their 
looks were directed to that fatal point, 
where scarlet coats were still to be seen 
gliding among the trees, and where the 
magnifying power of the instrument also 
showed spades at work, and the sad duty 
of interment going on. Several of the 
common men bore proofs on their persons 
that their enemies had not been overcome 
entirely without resistance; and the 
youngest of the two officers on the plat- 
form wore an arm in a sling. His com- 
panion, who commanded the party, had 
been more fortunate. He it was that used 
the glass, in making the reconnoissances in 
which the two were engaged. 

A sergeant approached to make a re- 
port. He addressed the senior of these 
officers as Captain Warley, while the other 
was alluded to as Mr. , which was 
equivalent to Ensign Thornton. The 
former, it will at once be seen, was the 
officer who had been named with so much 
feeling in the parting dialogue between 
Judith and Hurry. He was, in truth, the 
very individual with whom the scandal of 
the garrisons had most freely connected 
the name of this beautiful but indiscreet 
girl. He was a hard-featured, red-faced 
man, of about five-and-thirty, but of a 
military carriage, and with an air of 
fashion that might easily impose on the 
imagination of one as ignorant of the world 
as Judith. 

“Craig is covering us with benedic- 
tions,’’ observed this person to his young 
ensign, with an air of indifference, as he 
shut the glass and handed it to his ser- 
vant; “to say the truth, not without 
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reason; it is certainly more agreeable to 
be here in attendance on Miss Judith Hut- 
ter, than to be burying Indians on the 
point of the lake, however romantic the 
position or brilliant the victory. By-the- 
way, Wright, is Davis still living ?”’ 

«‘ He died about ten minutes since, your 
honor,’’ returned the sergeant, to whom 
this question was addressed. ‘“‘1 knew 
how it would be, as soon as I found 
the bullet had touched the stomach. I 
never knew a man who could hold out 
long, if he had a hole in his stomach.”’ 

‘“No; it is rather inconvenient for car- 
rying away anything very nourishing,” 
observed Warley, gaping. ‘‘ This being 
up two nights de suite, Arthur, plays the 
devil with a man’s faculties! I’m as 
stupid as one of those Dutch parsons on 
the Mohawk. I hope your arm is not 
painful, my dear boy?” 

“Tt draws a few grimaces from me, 
sir, as | suppose you see,’’ answered the 
youth, laughing at the very moment his 
countenance was a little awry with pain. 
‘But itmay be borne. Isuppose Graham 
can spare a few minutes, soon, to look at 
my hurt?” 

*“She is a lovely creature, this Judith 
Hutter, after all, Thornton; and it shall 
not be my fault if she is not seen and ad- 
mired in the ‘parks !’’ resumed Warley, 
who thought little of his companion’s 
wound. ‘*You’re arm, eh! Quite true. 
Go into the ark, sergeant, and tell Dr. 
Graham I desire he would look at Mr. 
Thornton’s injury as soon as he has done 
with the poor fellow with the broken leg. 
A lovely creature ! and she looked like a 
queen in that brocade dress in which we 
met her. I find all changed here; father 
and mother both gone, the sister dying, 
if not dead, and none of the family left 
but the beauty! This has been a lucky 


‘expedition all round, and promises to ter- 


minate better than Indian skirmishes in 
general.”’ 

“Am I to suppose, sir, that you are 
about to desert your colors in the great 
corps of bachelors, and close the campaign 
with matrimony ? ”’ 

“1, Tom Warley, turn Benedict! Faith, 
my dear boy, you little know the corps 
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you speak of, if you fancy any such thing. 
I do suppose there are women in the colo- 
nies that a captain of light-infantry need 
not disdain ; but they are not to be found 
up here on a mountain-lake ; or even down 
on the Dutch river where we are posted. 
It is true, my uncle, the general, once did 
me the favor to choose a wife for me, in 
Yorkshire ; but she had no beauty—and I 
would not marry a princess unless she 
were handsome.’’ 

“If handsome, you would marry a 
beggar.”’ 

“Ay, these are the notions of an en- 
sign! Love in a cottage — doors — and 
windows—the old story for the hundredth 
time. The Twenty. th don’t marry. 
We are not a marrying corps, my dear 
boy. There’s the colonel, old Sir Edwin 
, now; though a full general, he has 
never thought of a wife; and when a man 
gets as high as a heutenant-general, with- 
out matrimony, he is pretty safe. Then 
the lieutenant-colonel is confirmed, as I 
tell my cousin, the bishop. The major is 
a widower, having tried matrimony for 
twelve months in his youth; and we look 
upon him, now, as one of our most certain 
men. Out of ten captains, but one is in 
the dilemma; andhe, poor devil, is always 
kept at regimental headquarters, as a sort 
of memento mori to the young men as 
they join. As for the subalterns, not one 
has ever yet had the audacity to speak of 
introducing a wife into the regiment. But 
your arm is troublesome, and we'll go 
ourselves and see what has become of 
Graham.”’ 

The surgeon who had accompanied the 
party was employed very differently from 
what the captain supposed. When the 
assault was over, and the dead and 
wounded were collected, poor Hetty had 
been found among the latter. A rifle-bul- 
let had passed through her body, inflict- 
ing an injury that was known at a glance 
to be mortal. How this wound was re- 
ceived, no one knew; it was probably one 
of those casualties that ever accompany 
scenes like that related in the previous 
chapter. The Sumach, all the elderly 
women, some of the Huron girls, had 
fallen by the bayonet; either im the con- 
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fusion of the melée, or from the difficulty 
of distinguishing the sexes, where the 
dress was so simple. Much the greater 
portion of the warriors suffered on the 
spot. A few had escaped, however, and 
two or three had been taken unharmed. 
As for the wounded, the bayonet saved the 
surgeon much trouble. Rivenoak had 
escaped with life and limb; but was in- 
jured anda prisoner. As Captain Warley 
and his ensign went into the ark, they 
passed him, seated in dignified silence, in 
one end of the scow, his head and leg 
bound, but betraying no visible signs of 
despondency or despair. That he mourned 
the loss of his tribe is certain ; still, he did 
it in a manner that best became a warrior 
and a chief. 

The two soldiers found their surgeon in 
the principal room of the ark. He was 
just quitting the pallet of Hetty, with an 
expression of sorrowful regret on his hard, 
pock-marked, Scottish features, that it. 
was not usual to see there. All his 
assiduity had been useless, and he was 
compelled reluctantly to abandon the ex- 
pectation of seeing the girl survive many 
hours. Dr. Graham was accustomed to 
death-bed scenes, and ordinarily they pro- 
duced but little impression on him. In alt 
that relates to religion, his was one of 
those minds which, in consequence of rea- 
soning much on material things, logically 
and consecutively, and overlooking the 
total want of premises which such a 
theory must ever possess, through its 
want of a primary agent, had become 
sceptical ; leaving a vague opinion con- 
cerning the origin of things, that with 
high pretensions to philosophy failed in 
the first of all philosophical principles, a 
cause. Tio him religious dependence ap- 
peared a weakness; but when he found 
one gentle and young like Hetty, with a 
mind beneath the level of her race, sus- 
tained at such a moment by these pious. 
sentiments, and that, too, in a way that 
many a sturdy warrior and reputed hero 
might have looked upon with envy, he 
found himself affected by the sight, to a 
degree that he would have been ashamed 
toconfess. Edinburgh and Aberdeen then 
as now supplied no smail portion of the 
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medical men of the British service; and 
Dr. Graham, as indeed his name and 
countenance equally indicated, was, by 
birth, a North Briton. 

‘Here is an extraordinary exhibition 
for a forest, and one but half-gifted with 
reason,’ he observed, with a decided 
Scotch accent, as Warley and the ensign 
entered; “I just hope, gentlemen, that 
when we three shall be called on to quit 
the Twenty——th, we may be found as 
resigned to go on the half-pay of another 
existence as this poor demented chiel ! ”’ 

“Ts there no hope that she can survive 
the hurt?’’ demanded Warley, turning 
his eyes towards the pallid Judith, on 
whose cheeks, however, two large spots of 
red had settled as soon as he came into 
the cabin. 

‘““No more than there is for Chairlie 
Stuart. Approach and judge for your- 
selves, gentlemen; ye’ll see faith exempli- 
fied in an exceeding and wonderful manner. 
There is a sort of arbitriwm between life 

and death, in actual conflict in the poor 
girl’s mind, that renders her an interest- 
ing study toa philosopher. Mr. Thornton, 
I’m at your service now ; we can just look 
at the arm,in the next room, while we 
speculate as much as we please on the 
operations and sinuosities of the human 
mind.”’ 

The surgeon and ensign retired, and 
Warley had an opportunity of looking 
about him more at leisure, and with a 
better understanding of the nature and 
feelings of the group collected in the 
cabin. Poor Hetty had been placed on 
her own simple bed, and was reclining in 
a half-seated attitude, with the approaches 
of death on her countenance, though they 
were singularly dimmed by the luster of 
an expression in which all the intelligence 
of her entire being appeared to be concen- 
trated. Judith and Hist were near her; 
the former seated in deep grief, the latter 
standing, in readiness to offer any of the 
gentle attentions of feminine care. Deer- 
slayer stood at the end of the pallet, lean- 
ing on Killdeer, unharmed in person; all 
the fine, martial ardor that had so lately 
glowed in his countenance having given 
place to the usual look of honesty and be- 
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nevolence—qualities of which the expres- 
sion was now softened by manly regret 
and pity. The Serpent was in the back- 
ground of the picture, erect and motion- 
less as a statue; but so observant that 
not a look of the eye escaped his own keen 
+glance. Hurry completed the group; 
being seated on a stool near the door, like 
one who felt himself out of place in such 
a scene, but who was ashamed to quit it 
unbidden. 

‘“Who is that in scarlet !”’ asked Hetty, 
as soon as the captain’s uniform caught 
her eye. ‘Tell me, Judith, is it the friend 
of-Hurry 77’ 

«’Tis the officer who commands the 
troops that have rescued us all from the 
hands of the Hurons,’’ was the low an- 
swer of the sister. 

«“Am I rescued, too? I thought they 
said I was shot, and about to die. Mother 
is dead, and so is father; but you are 
living, Judith, and so is Hurry. I was 
afraid Hurry would be killed, when I 
heard him shouting among the soldiers.”’ 

**Never mind—never mind, dear Het- 
ty,’’ interrupted Judith, sensitively alive 
to the preservation of her sister’s secret, 
more, perhaps, at such a moment than at 
any other. ‘‘Hurry is well, and Deer- 
slayer is well, and the Delaware is well, 
too.” 

*“How came they to shoot a poor girl 
like me, and let so many men go un- 
harmed? I didn’t know that the Hurons 
were so wicked, Judith ? ” 

“°Twas an accident, poor Hetty ; a sad 
accident 1t has been! No one would will- 
ingly have injured you.’ 

“I’m glad of that—I thought it strange; 
I am feeble-minded, and the red men have 
never harmed me before. I should be 
sorry to think that they had changed their 
minds. Iam glad, too, Judith, that they 
haven’t hurt Hurry. Deerslaven I don’t 
think God will suffer any one to harm. It 
was very fortunate the soldiers came as 
they did, though, for fire wll burn !”’ 

“It was, indeed, fortunate, my sister ; 
God’s holy name be forever blessed for Pin 
mercy !”’ 

- “T dare say, Judith, you know some of 
the officers ; you used to know so many.’ 
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Judith made no reply; she hid her face 
in her hands and groaned. Hetty gazed 
at her in wonder ; but naturaily supposing 
her own situation was the cause of this 
grief, she kindly offered to console her 
sister. 

**Don’t mind me, dear Judith,”’ said the 
affectionate and pure-hearted creature; 
“I don’t suffer, if I do die; why, father 
and mother are both dead, and what hap- 
pened to them may well happen to me. 
You know Iam of less account than any 
of the family ; therefore, few wili think of 
me after I’m in the lake.”’ 

*“No, no, no—poor, dear, dear Hetty !”’ 
exclaimed Judith, in an uncontrollable 
burst of sorrow; “I, at least, will ever 
think of you; and gladly, oh, how gladly, 
would I exchange places with you, to be the 
pure, excellent, sinless creature you are!”’ 

Until now, Captain Warley had stood 
leaning against the door of the cabin; 
when this outbreak of feeling, and per- 
chance of penitence, escaped the beautiful 
girl, he walked slowly and thoughtfully 
away; even passing the ensign, then suf- 
fering under the surgeon’s care, without 
noticing him. 

“‘T have got my Bible here, Judith!” 
returned her sister, in a voice of triumph. 
“It’s true I can’t read any longer; there’s 
something the matter with my eyes—you 
look dim and distant—and so does Hurry, 
now I look at him; well, I never could 
have believed that Henry March would 
have so dull a look. What can be the 
reason, Judith, that I see so badly to-day ? 
I, who mother always said had the best 
eyes in the whole family. Yes, that was 
it; my mind was feeble—what people 
call half-witted —but my eyes were so 
good.”’ 

Again Judith groaned; this time no 
feeling of self, no retrospect of the past, 
caused the pain. It was the pure, heart- 
felt sorrow of sisterly love, heightened by 
a sense of the meek humility and perfect 
truth of the being before her. At that mo- 
ment, she would gladly have given up her 
own life to save that of Hetty. As the last, 
however, was beyond the reach of human 
power, she felt there was nothing left her 
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turned to the cabin, drawn by a secret 
impulse he could not withstand, though he 
felt just then as if he would gladly aban- 
don the American Content forever, were 
it practicable. Instead of pausing at the 
door, he now advanced se near the. pallet 
of the sufferer as to come more plainly 
within her gaze. Hetty could still dis- 
tinguish large objects, and her look soon 
fastened on him. 

“Are you the officer that came with 
Hurry?’’ she asked. ‘If you are, we 
ought ail to thank you; fer, though Iam 
hurt, the rest have saved their lives. Did 
Harry March tell you where to find us, 
and how much need there was for your 
services ? ”’ 

“The news of the party reached us by 
means of a friendly runner,’’ returned the 
captain, glad to relieve his feelings by this 
appearance of a friendly communication ; 
“and I was immediately sent out to cut 
it off. It was fortunate, certainly, that 
we met Hurry Harry, as you call him, for 
he acted as a guide; and it was not less 
tortunate that we heard a firing, which I 
now understand was merely a shooting at. 
the mark, for it not only quickened our 
march, but called us to the right side of 
the lake. The Delaware saw us on the 
shore, with the glass, it would seem, and 
he and Hist, as I find his squaw is named, 
did us excellent service. It was, really, 
altogether a fortunate concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, Judith.”’ 

“Talk not to me. of anything fortunate, 
sir,’ returned the girl, huskily, again 
concealing her face. ‘*‘To me the world 
is full of misery. I wish never to hear of 


marks, or rifles, or soldiers, or men 
again.” 
“Do you know my sister?’ asked 


Hetty, ere the rebuked soldier had time 
to rally for an answer. ‘‘ How came you 
to know that her name is Judith? You 
are right, for that 7s her name: and I am 
Hetty ; Thomas Hutter’s daughters.”’ 
‘‘Ror Heaven’s sake, dearest sister: for 
my sake, beloved Hetty,’’ interposed Ju- 
dith, imploringly, ‘‘say no more of this!” 
Hetty looked surprised ; but, accustomed 
to comply, she ceased her awkward and 


put sorrow. At this moment Warley re- | painful interrogations of Warley, bending 
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her eyes toward the Bible, which she still 
held between her hands, as one would 
cling to a casket of precious stones, in a 
shipwreck or a conflagration. Her mind 
now reverted to the future, losing sight, 
in a great measure, of the scene of the 
past. 

«‘ We shall not long be parted, Judith,”’ 
she said; “‘when you die, you must be 
brought and buried in the lake, by the 
side of mother, too.’’ 

<“‘ Would to God, Hetty, that I lay there 
at this moment !”’ 

«No; that cannot be, Judith; people 
must die before they have any right to be 
buried. *Twould be wicked to bury you, 
or for you to bury yourself while living. 
Once I thought of burying myself. God 
kept me from that sin.”” 

“You! you, Hetty Hutter, think of 
such an act?’’ exclaimed Judith, looking 
up in uncontrollable surprise, for she well 
knew nothing passed the lips of her con- 
scientious sister that was not religiously 
true. 

“Yes, I did, Judith ; but God has for- 
gotten—no, He forgets nothing—but He 
has forgiven it,’’ returned the dying girl, 
with the subdued manner of a repentant 
child. ‘“’Twas after mother’s death; I 
felt I had lost the best friend I had on 
earth, if not the only friend. ’Tis true, 
you and father were kind to me, Judith, 
but I was so feeble-minded I knew I should 
only give you trouble; and then you were 
so often ashamed of such a sister and 
daughter ; and ’tis hard to live in a world 
where all look upon youas below them. I 
thought then if I could bury myself by the 
side of mother, I should be happier in the 
lake than in the hut.”’ 

«Forgive me—pardon me, dearest 
Hetty ; on by bended knees, I beg you 
to pardon me, sweet sister, if any word or 
act of mine drove you to so maddening 
and cruel a thought.”’ 

“Get up, Judith; kneel to God—don’t 
kneel to me. Just so I felt when mother 
was dying. I remembered everything I 
had said and done to vex her, and could 
have kissed her feet for forgiveness. I 
think it must be so with all dying people ; 
though, now I think of it, I don’t remem- 
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ber to have had such feelings on account 
of father.”’ 

Judith arose, hid her face in her apron, 
and wept. A long pause—one of more 
than two hours—succeeded, during which 
Warley entered and left the cabin several 
times; apparently uneasy when absent, 
and yet unable to remain. He issued 
various orders, which his men proceeded 
to execute; and there was an air of move- 
ment in the party, more especially as Mr. 
Craig, .the lieutenant, had got through 
the unpleasant duty of burying the dead, 
and had sent for instructions from the 
shore, desiring to know what he was to 
do with his detachment. During this in- 
terval, Hetty slept a little, and Deerslayer 
and Chingachgook left the ark to confer 
together. But, at the end of the time 
mentioned, the surgeon passed upon the 
platform; and with a degree of feeling his 
comrades had never before observed in 
one of his habits, he announced that the 
patient was rapidly drawing near her end. 
On receiving this intelligence, the group 
collected again; curiosity to witness such 
a death—or a better feeling—drawing to 
the spot men’ who had so lately been 
actors in a scene seemingly of so much 
greater interest and moment. By this 
time Judith had got to be inactive, 
through grief; and Hist alone was per- 
forming the little offices of feminine at- 
tention that are so appropriate to the 
sick-bed. Hetty herself had undergone 
no other apparent change: than the gen- 
eral failing that indicated the near ap- 
proach of dissolution. Al! that she pos- 
sessed of mind was as clear as ever; and, 
in some respects her intellect, perhaps, 
was more than usually active. 

‘Don’t grieve for me so much, Judith,” | 
said the gentle sufferer, after a pause in 
her remarks ; ‘I shall soon see mother ; 
I think I see her now ; her face is just as 
sweet and smiling as it used to be! Per- 
haps, when I’m dead, God will give me 
all my mind, and I shall become a more 
fitting companion for mother than I ever 
was before.”’ 

“You will be an angel in heaven, Het- 
ty,’ sobbed the sister; ‘no spirit there 
will be more worthy of its holy residence ! ’? 
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“I don’t understand it quite; still I 
know it must be all true; I’ve read it in 
the Bible. How dark it’s becoming ! Can 
it be night so soon? I can hardly see you 
at all; where is Hist? ”’ 

*“T here, poor girl; why youno see me?” 

“TI do see you; but I couldn’t tell 
whether ’twas you or Judith. I believe I 
shan’t see you much longer, Hist.”’ 

“Sorry for that, poor Hetty. Never 
mind; pale-face got a heaven for girl as 
well as for warrior.”’ 

““Where’s the Serpent? Let me speak 
to him; give me his Rand ; so; I feel it— 
Delaware, will you love and cherish this 
young Indian; I know how fond she is of 
you ; and you must befond of her. Don’t 
treat her as some of your people treat 
their wives; be a real husband to her. 
Now bring Deerslayer near me; and give 
me fis hand.”’ 

This request was complied with, and the 
hunter stood by the side of the pallet, 
submitting to the wishes of the girl. with 
the docility of a child. 

**T feel, Deerslayer,’’ she resumed, 
“though I couldn’t tell why—but I feel 
that you and I are not going to part for- 
ever. *Tis a strange feeling! I never had 
it before ; I wonder what it comes from ?”’ 

«Tis God encouraging you in extrem- 
ity, Hetty, as such it ought to be har- 
bored and respected. Yes, we shall meet 
ag’in, though it may be a long time first, 
and in a far-distant land.’’ 

“*Do you mean to be buried in the lake, 
too? If so, that may account for the 
feeling.”’ 

«Tis little likely, gal; ’tis little likely ; 
but there’s a region for Christian souls 
where there’s no lakes nor woods, they 
say; though why there should be none of 
the /ast is more than I can account for; 
seeing that pleasantness and peace is the 
object in view. My grave will be found 
in the forest, most likely, but I hope my 
spirit will not be far from your’n.”’ 

«<So it must be, then. I am too weak- 
minded to understand these things, but I 
feel that you and I will meet again. Sis- 
ter, where are you? I can’t see now any- 
thing but darkness. It must be night, 
surely !”’ 
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“Oh Hetty! I am here, at your side; 
these are my arms that are around you,” 
sobbed Judith. ‘‘Speak, dearest ; is there 
anything you wish to say, or have done, 
in this awful moment ?”’ 

By this time Hetty’s sight had entirely 
failed her. Nevertheless, death approached 
with less than its usual horrors, as if in 
tenderness to one of her half-endowed 
faculties. She was pale as a corpse, but 
her breathing was easy and unbroken, 
while her voice, though lowered almost to 
a whisper, remained clear and distinct. 
When her sister put this question, how- 
ever, a blush diffused itself over the 
features of the dying girl; so faint, how- 
ever, aS to be nearly imperceptible; re- 
sembling that hue of the rose which is 
thought to portray the tint of modesty, 
rather than the dye of the flower in its 
richer bloom. Noone but Judith detected 
this expression of feeling, one of the gentle 
expressions of womanly sensibility, even 
in death. On her, however, it was not lost, 
nor did she conceal from herself the cause. 

‘‘Hurry is here, dearest Hetty,’’ whis- 
pered the sister, with her face so near the 
sufferer as to keep the words from other 
ears. ‘‘Shall I tell him to come and re- 
ceive your good wishes ?”’ 

A gentile pressure of the hand answered 
in the affirmative, and then Hurry was 
brought to the side of the pallet. It is 
probable that this handsome but rude 
woodsman had never before found himself 
so awkwardly placed, though the inclina- 
tion which Hetty felt for him (a sort of 
secret yielding to the instincts of nature, 
rather than any unbecoming impulse of an 
ill-regulated imagination) was too pure 
and unobtrusive to have created the slight- 
est suspicion of the circumstance in his 
mind. He allowed Judith to put his hard, 
colossal hand between those of Hetty, and 
stood waiting the result in awkward silence. 

«This is Hurry, dearest,’? whispered 
Judith, bending over her sister, ashamed 
to utter the words so as to be audible to 
herself; ‘‘ speak to him and let him go.” 

“What shall I say, Judith ?”’ 

‘‘Nay, whatever your own pure spirit 
teaches, my love. Trust to that, and you 
need fear nothing.”’ 
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<‘ Good-by, Hurry,’”’? murmured the girl, 
with a gentle pressure of his hand. “I 
wish you would try and be more like 
Deerslayer.”’ 

These words were uttered with difficulty ; 
a faint flush succeeded them for a single 
instant, then the hand was relinquished, 
and Hetty turned her face aside, as if 
done with the world. The mysterious 
feeling that bound her to the young 
man, a sentiment so gentle as to be al- 
most imperceptible to herself, and which 
could never have existed at all had her 
reason possessed more command over her 
senses, was forever tost in thoughts of 
a more elevated, though scarcely of a 
purer character. 

“Of what are you thinking, my sweet 
sister? ’’ whispered Judith; ‘“‘tell me, 
that I may aid you at this moment.” 

‘*Mother —I see mother, now, and 
bright beings around her in the lake. 
Why isn’t father there? 1t’s odd that 
I can see mother when I can’t see you / 
Farewell, Judith.’’ 

These last words were uttered after a 
pause, and her sister had hung over her 
some time, in anxious watchfulness, be- 
fore she perceived that the gentle spirit 
had departed. Thus died Hetty Hutter, 
one of those mysterious links between 
the material and immaterial world which, 
while they appear to be deprived of so 
much that is esteemed and necessary 
for this state of being, draw so near 
to, and offer so beautiful an illustration 
of the truth, purity and simplicity of 
another. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


“A baron’s chylde to be begylde ! it were a cursed 


dede: 

To be felawe with an outlawe! Almighty God 
forbede ! 

Yea, better were, the poor squyére, alone to forest 
yede, 


Than ye showlde say, another day, that by my 
cursed dede 

Ye were betrayed: wherefore, good mayde, the 
best rede that I can 

Is, that to the grene wode go, alone, a banyshed 
man.” NOTBROWNE MAYDE, 


THE day that followed proved to be 
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The soldiers who had so lately been em- 
ployed in interring their victims, were 
now called on to bury their own dead. 
The scene of the morning had left a sad- 
dened feeling on all the gentlemen of the 
party, and the rest felt the influence of a 
similar sensation, in a variety of ways, 
and from many causes. Hour dragged on 
after hour until evening arrived, and then 
came the last melancholy offices in honor 
of poor Hetty Hutter. The body was 
laid mn the lake by the side of that mother 
she had so loved Wa pete ; the sur- 
geon, though actually an unbeliever, so 
far complying with the received decencies 
of life as to read the funeral service over 
her grave, as he had previously done over 
those of the other Christian slain. It 
mattered not—that all-seeing Hye which 
reads the heart could not fail to discrimi- 
nate between the living and the dead, and 
the gentle soul of the unfortunate girl was. 
already far removed beyond the errors 
or deceptions of human ritual. These 
simple rites, however, were not wholly 
wanting in suitable accompaniments. The 
tears of Judith and Hist were shed freely 
and Deerslayer gazed upon the limpid 
water that now flowed over one whose ~ 
Spirit was even purer than its own moun- 
tain-springs, with glistening eyes. Even 
the Delaware turned aside to conceal his 
weakness, while the common men gazed 
on the ceremony with wondering eyes and 
chastened feelings. 

The business of the day closed with this 
pious office. By order of the command- 
ing officer all retired early to rest, for it 
was intended to begin the march home- 
ward with the return of light. One party, 
indeed, bearing the wounded, the prison- 
ers, and the trophies, had left the castle 
in the middle of the day, under the guid- 
ance of Hurry, intending to reach the fort 
by shorter marches. It had been landed 
on the point so often mentioned, or that 
described in our opening pages, and, when 
the sun set, was already encamped on the 
brow of the long, broken, and ridgy hills 
that fell away toward the valley of the 
Mohawk. The described departure of 
this detachment had greatly simplified 


melancholy, though one of much activity. |the duty of the succeeding day, disen- 
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cumbering the march of its baggage and 
wounded, and otherwise leaving him who 
had issued the order greater liberty of 
action. 

Judith held no communication with any 
but Hist, after the death of her sister, 
until she retired for the night. UHer 
sorrow had been respected, and both the 
females had been left with the body unin- 
truded on to the last moment. The rat- 
tling of the drum broke the silence of that 
tranquil water, and the echoes of the 
tattoo were heard among the mountains 
so soon after the ceremony was over as to 
preclude the danger of interruption. The 
star which had been the guide of Hist rose 
on a scene as silent as if the quiet of 
nature had never yet been disturbed by 
the labors or passions of man. One soli- 
tary sentinel, with his relief, paced the 
platform throughout the night; and 
morning was ushered in, as usual, by the 
martial beat of the reveille. 

Military precision succeeded to the desul- 
tory proceedings of bordermen, and, when 
a hasty and frugal breakfast was taken, 
the party began its movement toward the 
shore with a regularity and order that 
prevented noise or confusion. Of all the 
officers, Warley alone remained. Craig 
headed the detachment 1n advance, Thorn- 
ton was with the wounded, and Graham 
accompanied his patients, as a matter of 
course. Even the chest of Hutter, with 
all the more valuable of his effects, was 
borne away, leaving nothing behind that 
was worth the laborof aremoval. Judith 
was not sorry to see that the captain re- 
spected her feelings, and that he occupied 
himself entirely with the duty of his com- 
mand, leaving her to her own discretion 
and feelings. It was understood by all 
that the place was to be totally aban- 
doned ; but beyond this no explanations 
were asked or given. 

The soldiers embarked in the ark, with 
the captain at their head. He had in- 
quired of Judith in what way she chose to 
proceed, and, understanding her wish to 
remain with Hist to the last moment, he 
neither molested her with requests, nor 
offended her with advice. There was but 
one safe and familiar trail to the Mohawk ; 
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and on that, at the proper hour, he 
doubted not that they should meet in 
amity if not in renewed intercourse. 

When all were on board, the sweeps 
were manned, and the ark moved in its 
sluggish manner toward the distant point. 
Deerslayer and Chingachgook now lifted 
two of the canoes from the water and 
placed them in the castle. The windows 
and doors were then barred, and the house 
was left, by means of the trap, in the 
manner already described. On quitting 
the palisades, Hist was seen in the re- 
maining canoe, where the Delaware im- 
mediately joined her and paddled away, 
leaving Judith standing alone on the plat- 
form. Owing to this prompt proceeding, 
Deerslayer found himself alone with the 
beautiful and still weepmg mourner. Too 
simple to suspect anything, the young 
man swept the light boat round and re- 
ceived its mistress in it, when he followed 
the course already taken by his friend. 

The direction to the pomt led diagonally 
past and at no great distance from the 
graves of the dead. Asthe canoe glided 
by, Judith, for the first time that morn- 
ing, spoke to her companion. She said 
but little, merely uttering a simple request 
to stop for a minute or twoere she left the 
place. 

«*T may never see this spot again, Deer- 
slayer,” she said, “and it contains the 
bodies of my mother and sister! Is it not 
possible, think you, that the innocence 
of one of these beings may answer, in 
the eyes of God, for the salvation of 
both? ”” 

“T don’t understand it so, Judith, 
though I’m no missionary, and am but 
poorly taught. Each spirit answers for 
its own backslidings; though a hearty 
repentance will satisfy God’s laws.’’ 

«Then must my poor, poor mother be 
in heaven! Bitterly, bitterly has she re- 
pented of her sins; and surely her suffer- 
ing in this life ought to count as something 
against her sufferings in the next! ”’ 

«All this goes beyond me, Judith. I 
strive to do right here, as the surest 
means of keeping all right hereafter. 
Hetty was oncommon, as all that know’d 
her must allow; and her soul was as fit 
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to consort with angels the hour it left its 
body as that of any saint in the Bible!” 

“<I do believe you only do her justice ! 
Alas! alas! that there should be so great 
differences between those who were nursed 
at the same breast, slept in the same bed, 
and dwelt under the same roof! 
matter—move the canoe a little farther 
east, Deerslayer ; the sun so dazzles my 
eyes that I cannot see the graves. This 
is Hetty’s on the right of mother’s ?”’ 

«Sartain—you ask that of us; and all 
are glad to do as you wish, Judith, when 
you do that which is right.” 

The girl gazed at him near a minute in 
silent attention; then she turned her eyes 
backward at the castle. 

“This lake will soon be entirely de- 
serted,’? she said, “‘and this, too, at a 
moment when it will be a more secure 
dwelling-place than ever. What has so 
lately happened will prevent the Iroquois 
from venturing again to visit it for a long 
time to come.”’ 

“That it will! Yes, that may be set 
down as settled. I do not mean to 
pass this-a-way ag’in so long as the war 
lasts; for, to my mind, no Huron mocca- 
sin will leave its print on the leaves of this 
forest, until their traditions have forgotten 
to tell their young men of their disgrace 
and rout.”’ 

«‘ And do you so delight in violence and 
bloodshed ? JI had thought better of you, 
Deerslayer—believed you one who could 
find his happiness in a quiet, domestic 
home, with an attached and loving wife 
ready to study your wishes, and healthy 
and dutiful children anxious to follow in 
your footsteps, and become as honest and 
just as yourself.’’ 

*‘Lord, Judith, what a tongue you’re 
mistress of! Speech and looks go hand- 
in-hand like ; and what one can’t do, the 
other is pretty sartain to perform! Such 
a gal, ina month, might spoil the stoutest 
warrior in the colony.” 

«And am I then so mistaken? Do you 
really love war, Deerslayer, better than 
the hearth and the affections ? ”’ 

“‘T understand your meaning, gal; yes, 
I do understand what you mean. TI be- 
lieve, though I don’t think you altogether 
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understand me. Warrior I may call my- 
self, I suppose, for I’ve both fou’t and 
conquered, which is sufficient for the 
name; neither will I deny that I’ve feel- 
in’s for the callin’, which is both manful 
and honorable, when carried on accordin’ 
to the nat’ral gifts—but I’ve no relish for 
blood. Youth is youth, hows’ever, and a 
Mingo isa Mingo. If the young men of 
this region stood by and suffered the vaga- 
bonds to overrun the land, why, we might 
as well all turn Frenchers at once, and 
give up country and kin. [’m no fire- 
eater, Judith, or one that likes fightin’ for 
fightin’s sake ; but I can see no difference 
atween givin’ up territory afore a war, 
out of a dread of war, and givin’ tt up 
a’ter a war, because we can’t help wt— 
onless it be that the last is the most 
manful and honorable!’ 

«“No woman would ever wish to see her 
husband or brother stand by and submit 
to insult and wrong, Deerslayer, however | 
she might mourn the necessity of his run- 
ning into the dangers of battle. But 
you’ve done enough already in clearing 
this region of the Hurons; since to you is 
principally owing the credit of our late 
victory. Now, listen to me patiently, and 
answer me with that native modesty which 
it as pleasant to regard in one of your sex 
as it is unusual to meet with.”’ ‘4 

Judith paused; for, now that she was on 
the very point of explaining herself, native 
modesty asserted its power notwithstand- 
ing the encouragement and confidence she 
derived from the great simplicity of her 
companion’s character. Her cheeks, 
which had so lately been pale, flushed 
and her eyes lighted with some of their 
former brilliancy. Feeling gave expres- 
sion to her countenance and softness to 
her voice, rendering her who was always 
beautiful, trebly seductive and winning. 

** Deerslayer,’’ she said, after a consider- 
able pause, ‘‘this is not a moment for 
affectation, deception, or a want of frank- 
ness of any sort. Here, over my mother’s 
grave, and over the grave of truth-loving, 
truth-telling Hetty, everything like unfair 
dealing seems to be out of place. I will 
therefore speak to you without any re- 
serve, and without any dread of being 
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misunderstood. You are not an acquaint- 
ance of a week, but it appears to me as if 
Thad known you for years. So much, and 
so much that isimportant, has taken place 
within that short time, that the sorrows, 
and dangers, and escapes of a whole life 
have been crowded into a few days; and 
they who have suffered and acted together 
in such scenes ought not to feel like stran- 
gers. I know that what I am about to say 
might be misunderstood by most men, but 
I hope for a generous construction of my 
course from you. We are not here dwell- 
ing among the arts and deceptions of the 
settlements, but, young people who have 
no occasion to deceive each other, in any 
manner or form. I hope I make myself 
understood ?” 

*‘Sartain, Judith; few convarse better 
than yourself, and none more agreeable 
like.. Your words are as pleasant as your 
looks.”’ 

“Tt is the manner in which you have so 
often praised those looks, that gives me 
courage to proceed. Still, Deerslayer, it 
is not easy for one of my sex and years to 
forget all her lessons of infancy, all her 
habits, and her natural diffidence, and say 
openly what her heart feels ! ”’ 

«Why not, Judith? Why shouldn’t 
women as well aS men deal fairly and 

_henestly by their fellow-creatur’s? I see 
no reason why you should not speak as 
plainly as myself, when there is anything 
ra’ally important to be said.” 

This indomitable diffidence, which still 
prevented the young man from suspecting 
the truth, would have completely dis- 
couraged the girl, had not her whole soul, 
as well as her whole heart, been set upon 
making a desperate effort to rescue herself 
from a future that she dreaded with a 


horror as vivid as the distinctness with. 


which she fancied she foresaw it. This 
motive, however, raised her above all com- 
mon considerations, and she persevered 
even to her own surprise, if not to her 
great confusion. 

JT will—I must deal as plainly with 
you as I would with poor, dear Hetty, 
were that sweet child living!’’ she con- 
tinued, turning pale, instead of blushing, 
the high resolution by which she was 
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prompted reversing the effect that such a 
procedure would ordinarily produce on one 
of her sex; “‘ yes, I will smother all other 
feelings in the one that is now uppermost ! 
You love the woods and the life that we 
pass here, in the wilderness, away from the 
dwellings and towns of the whites ?’”’ 

**As I loved my parents, Judith, when 
they was living! This very spot would 
be all creation to me, could this war be 
fairly over, once ; and the settlers kept at 
a distance.”’ 

“Why quit it then? It has no owner— 
at least none who can claim a better right 
than mine, and that I freely give to you. 
Were it a kingdom, Deerslayer, I think I 
should delight to say the same. Let us 
then return to it, after we have seen the 
priest at the fort, and never quit it again, 
until God calls us away to that world 
where we shall find the spirits of my poor 
mother and sister.’’ 

A long, thoughtful pause succeeded ; 
Judith having covered her face with both 
hands, after forcing herself to utter so 
plain a proposal, and Deerslayer musing, 
equally in sorrow and surprise, on the 
meaning of the language he had just 
heard. At length the hunter broke the 
silence, speaking in a tone that was 
softened to gentleness by his desire not 
to offend. 

“You haven’t thought well of this, 
Judith,’? he said; “‘no, your feelin’s are 
awakened by all that has lately hap- 
pened, and believin’ yourself to be with- 
out kindred in the world, you are in too 
great haste to find some to fill the place 
of them that’s lost.’’ 

«Were I living in a crowd of friends, 
Deerslayer, I should still think as I now 
think—say as I now say,” returned Ju- 
dith, speaking with her hands still shad- 
ing her lovely face. 

«Thank you, gal, thank you, from the 
bottom of my heart. Hows’ever, I am 
not one to take advantage of a weak 
moment, when you’re forgetful of you’re 
own great advantages, and fancy ’arth 
and all it holds is im this little canoe. 
No—no—Judith, ’twould be onginerous 
in me; what you’ve offered can never 
come to pass.”’ 
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“Tt all may be, and that without leav- 
ing cause of repentance to any,’’ answered 
Judith, with an impetuosity of feeling and 
manner that at once unveiled her eyes. 
«“We can cause the soldiers to leave our 
goods on the road till we return, when 
they can easily be brought back to the 
house; the lake will be no more visited 
by the enemy this war, at least ; all your 
skins may be readily sold at the garrison ; 
there you can buy the few necessaries we 
shall want, for I wish never to see the 
spot again; and, Deerslayer,’’ added the 
girl, smiling with a sweetness and nature 
that the young man found it hard to re- 
sist, “as a proof how wholly I am and 
wish to be yours—how completely I desire 
to be nothing but your wife, the very first 
fire that we kindle, after our return, shall 
' be lighted with the brocade dress, and fed 
by every article I have that you may 
think unfit for the woman you wish to 
live with !”’ 

“Ah’s me! you’re a winning and a 
lovely creatur’, Judith; yes, you are all 
that, and no one can deny it, and speak 
truth. These pictur’s are pleasant to the 
thoughts, but they mightn’t prove so 
happy as you now think ’em. Forget it 
all, therefore, an’ let us paddle after the 
Sarpent and Hist, as if nothing had been 
said on the subject.”’ 

Judith was deeply mortified, and, what 
1s more, she was profoundly grieved. Still 
there was a steadiness and quiet in the 
manner of Deerslayer that completely 
smothered her hopes, and told her that, 
for once, her exceeding beauty had failed 
to excite the admiration and homage it 
was wont to receive. Women are said 
seldom to forgive those who slight their 
advances; but this high-spirited and 
impetuous girl entertained no shadow of 
resentment, then or ever, against the fair- 
dealing and ingenuous hunter. At the 
moment the prevailing feeling was the 
wish to be certain that there was no 
misunderstanding. After another painful 
pause, therefore, she brought the matter 
to an issue by a question too direct to ad- 
mit of equivocation,. 

*‘God forbid that we lay up regrets in 
after-life, through any want of sincerity 
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now!’ she said. “I hope we understand 
each other at least. You will not accept 
me for a wife, Deerslayer ?”’ 

<°Tis better for both that I shouldn’t 
take advantage of your own forgetfulness, 
Judith. We can never marry.”’ 
~ “You do not love me—cannot find it in 
your heart, perhaps, to esteem me, Deer- 
slayer !’’ ; 

«‘fiverything in the way of fri’ndship, 
Judith—everything, even to sarvices and 
life itself. Yes, I’d risk as much for you, 
at this moment, as I would risk in behalf 
of Hist; and that is sayin’ as much as I 
can say of any darter of woman. I do 
not think I feel toward either—mind, I 
say either, Judith—as if I wished to quit 
father and mother—if father and mother 
was livin’, which, hows’ever, neither is— 
but if both was livin’, I do not feel toward 
any woman as if I wish’d to quit ’em in 
order to cleave unto her.”’ 

«This is enough !’’ answered Judith, in 
a rebuked and smothered voice ; ‘‘ I under- 
stand all that you mean. Marry you can- 
not, without loving; and that love you do 
not feel for me. Make no answer, if Iam 
right, for I shall understand your silence. 
That will be painful enough of itself.’’ 

Deerslayer obeyed her, and he made no 
reply. For more than a minute the girl 
riveted her bright eyes on him as if to 
read his soul; while he sat playing with 
the water, like a corrected school-boy. 
Then Judith herself dropped the end of 
her paddle, and urged the canoe away 
from the spot, with a movement as reluc- 
tant as the feelings which controlled it. 
Deerslayer quietly aided the effort, how- 
ever, and they were soon en the trackless 
line taken by the Delaware. 

In their way to the point not another 
syllable was exchanged between Deer- 
slayer and his fair companion. As Judith 
sat in the bow of the canoe, her back was 
turned toward him, else it is probable the 
expression of her countenance might have 
induced him to venture some: soothing 
terms of friendship and regard. Contrary 
to what would have been expected, resent- 
ment was still absent, though the color 
frequently changed from the deep flush of 


| mortification to the paleness of disappoint- 
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ment. 
however, was the predominant emotion, 
and this was betrayed in a manner not to 
be mistaken. 

As neither labored hard at the paddle, 
the ark had already arrived, and the 
soldiers had disembarked before the canoe 
of the two loiterers reached the point. 
Chingachgook had preceded it, and was 
already some distance in the wood, at a 
spot where the two trails, that to the gar- 
rison and that to the villages of the Del- 
awares, separated. The soldiers, too, had 
taken up their line of march ; first setting 
the ark adrift again, with a reckless dis- 
regard of its fate. All this Judith saw, 
but she heeded it not. The Glimmerglass 
had no longer any charms for her; and 
when she put her foot on the strand she 
immediately proceeded on the trail of the 
soldiers, without casting a single glance 
behind her. Even Hist was passed un- 
noticed; that modest young creature 
shrinking from the averted face of Judith 
as if guilty herself of some wrong- 
doing. 

«“Wait you here, Sarpent,”’ said Deer- 
slayer, as he followed in the footsteps of 
the dejected beauty, while passing his 
friend. ‘‘ I will just see Judith among her 
party, and come and j’ine you.” 

A hundred yards had hid the couple 
from those in front, as well as those in 
the rear, when Judith turned and spoke : 
“‘ This will do, Deerslayer,’’ she said sadly. 
“YT understand your kindness, but shall 
not need it. Ina few minutes I shall reach 
the soldiers. As you cannot go with me 
on the journey of life, I do not wish you to 
go farther on this. But stop; before we 
part I would ask you a single question. 
And I require of you, as you fear God, 
and reverence the truth, not to deceive me 
in your answer. I know you do not love 
another; and I can see but one reason 
why you cannot, will not love me. Tell 
me, then, Deerslayer ——’”’ The girl 
paused, the words she was about to utter 
seeming to choke her. Then rallying all 
her resolution, with a face that flushed 
and paled at every breath she drew, she 
continued * “‘ Tell me, then, Deerslayer, if 
anything light of me that Henry March 


Sorrow, deep, heartfelt sorrow, | 
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has said may not have influenced your 
feelings ? ”’ 

Truth was the Deerslayer’s polar star. 
He ever kept it in view ; and it was nearly 
impossible for him to avoid uttering it, 
even when prudence demanded silence. 
Judith read his answer in his countenance ; 
and with a heart nearly broken by the 
consciousness of undeserving, she signed 
to him an adieu and buried herself in the 
woods. For some time Deerslayer was 
irresolute as to his course ; but in the end 
he retraced his steps and joined the Dela- 
ware. That night the three ‘‘ camped ’’ 
on the head-waters of their own river, 
and the succeeding evening they entered 
the village of the tribe; Chingachgook 
and his betrothed in triumph; their com- 
panion honored and admired, but in sor- 
row that it required months of activity 
to remove. 

The war that then had its rise was stir-' 
ring and bloody. The Delaware chief rose 
among his people, until his name was 
never mentioned without eulogiums; while 
another Uncas, the last of his race, was 
added to the long line of warriors who 
bore that distinguished appellation. As 
for the Deerslayer, under the sobriquet of 
Hawk-eye, he made his fame spread far 
and near, until the crack of his rifle be- 
came as terrible to the ears of the Mingoes 
as the thunders of the Manitou. His ser- 
vices were soon required by the officers of 
the crown, and he especially attached him- 
self, in the field, to one in particular, with 
whose after-life he had close and important 
connection. 

Fifteen years had passed away ere it 
was in the power of the Deerslayer to re- 
visit the Glimmerglass. A peace had 
intervened, and it was on the eve of 
another and still more important war, 
when he and his constant friend Chingach- 
gook were hastening to the forts to join 
their allies. A stripling accompanied 
them, for Hist already stumbered beneath 
the pines of the Delawares, and the three 
survivors had now become inseparable. 
They reached the lake just as the sun was 
setting. Here all was unchanged: the 
river still rushed through its bower of 
trees; the little rock was wasting away 
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by the slow action of the waves in the 
course of centuries; the mountains stood 
in their native dress, dark, rich, and mys- 
terious; while the sheet glistened in its 
solitude, a beautiful gem of the forest. 

The following morning the youth dis- 
covered one of the canoes drifted on the 
shore, ina state of decay. A little labor 
put it in a state for service, and they all 
embarked, with a desire to examine the 
place. All the points were passed, and 
Chingachgook pointed out to his son the 
spot where the Hurons had first encamped, 
and the point whence he had succeeded in 
stealing his bride. Here they even landed ; 
but all traces of the former visit had dis- 
appeared. Next they proceeded to the 
scene of the battle, and there they found 
a few of the signs that linger around such 
localities. Wild beasts had disinterred 
many of the bodies, and human bones were 
bleaching in the rains of summer. Uncas 
regarded all with reverence and pity, 
though traditions were already arousing 
his young mind to the ambition and stern- 
ness of a warrior. 

From the point the canoe took its way 
toward the shoal, where the remains of the 
castle were still visible, a picturesque ruin. 
The storms of winter had long since un- 
roofed the house, and decay had eaten into 
the logs. All the fastenings were un- 
touched, but the seasons rioted in the 
place, as if in mockery at the attempt to 
exclude them. The palisades were rotting, 
as were the piles; and it was evident that 
a few more recurrences of winter, a few 
more gales and tempests, would sweep all 
into the lake, and blot out the building 
from the face of that magnificent solitude. 
The graves could not be found. Either 
the elements had obliterated their traces, 
or time had caused those who looked for 
them to forget their position. 

The ark was discovered stranded on the 
eastern shore, where it had long before 
been driven with the prevalent northwest 
winds. It lay on the sandy extremity of 
a long, low point, that is situated about 
two miles from the outlet, and which is 
itself fast disappearing before the action 
of the elements. ‘The scow was filled with 
water, the cabin unroofed, and the logs 
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were decaying. Some of its coarser fur- 
niture still remained, and the heart of 
Deerslayer beat quick as he found a rib- 
bon of Judith’s fluttering from a log. It re- 
called all her beauty, and, we may add, all 
her failings. Although the girl had never 
touched his heart, the Hawk-eye, for so 


‘we ought now to call him, still retained a 


kind and sincere interest in her welfare. 
He tore away the ribbon, and knotted it 
to the stock.of Killdeer, which had been 
the gift of the girl herself. 

A few miles farther up the lake another 
of the canoes was discovered ; and on the 
point where the party finally landed were 
found those which had been left there upon 
the shore. That in which the present navi- 
gation was made, and the one discovered 
on the eastern shore, had dropped through 
the decayed floor of the castle, drifted 
past the falling palisades, and had been 
thrown as waifs upon the beach. 

From all these signs it was probable 
the lake had not been visited since the 
occurrence of the final scene of our tale. 
Accident or tradition had rendered it 
again a spot sacred to Nature; the fre- 
quent wars, and the feeble population of 
the colonies, still confining the settlements 
within narrow boundaries. Chingachgook 
and his friend left the spot with melan- 
choly feelings. It had been the region of 
their First War-Path, and it carried back 
the minds of both to scenes of tenderness 
as well as to hours of triumph. They held 
their way toward the Mohawk in silence, 
however, to rush into new adventures, as 
stirring and as remarkable as those which 
had attended their opening career on this 
lovely lake. Ata later day they returned 
to the place, where the Indian found a 
grave. 

Time and circumstances have drawn an 
impenetrable mystery around all else con- 
nected with the Hutters. They lived, 
erred, died, and are forgotten. None 
connected have felt sufficient interest in . 
the disgraced and disgracing to withdraw 
the veil; and a century is about to erase 
even the recollection of their names. The 
history of crime is ever revolting, and it is 
fortunate that few love to dwell on its in- 
cidents. The sins of the family have long 
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since been arraigned at the judgment-seat | lady of rare beauty in the lodge, who had 


of God, or are registered for the terrible 
settlement of the last great day. 

The same fate attended Judith. When 
Hawk-eye reached the garrison on the 
Mohawk, he inquired anxiously after that 
lovely but misguided creature. None 
knew her—even her person was no longer 
remembered. Other officers had again 
and again succeeded the Warleys and 
Craigs and Grahams; though an old ser- 
geant of the garrison, who had lately 
come from England, was enabled to tell 
our hero that Sir Robert Warley lived on 
his paternal estate, and that there was a 


great influence over him, though she did 
not bear his name. Whether this was 
Judith, relapsed into her early failing, or 
some other victim of the soldier’s, Hawk- 
eye never knew, nor would it be pleasant 
or profitable to inquire. We live ina 
world of transgressions and selfishness, 
and no pictures that represent us other- 
wise can be true; though happily for 
human nature, gleamings of that pure 
spirit in whose likeness man has been 
fashioned are to be seen, relieving its de- 
formities, and mitigating, if not excusing, 
its crimes. 


THE END OF “ THE DEERSLAYER.’’ 


THE 


PATHFINDER. 


—Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head 
And Learning wiser grow without his books. 


—COWPER. 


PREPAC E. 


FOLLOWING the order of events, this 
book should be the third in the Series 
of the Leather-Stocking Tales. In ‘‘ The 
Deerslayer,’ Natty Bumppo, under the 
sobriquet which forms the title of that 
work, is represented as a youth, just com- 
mencing his forest career as a warrior ; 
having for several years been a hunter so 
celebrated as already to have gained the 
honorable appellation he then bore.. In 
<“The Last of the Mohicans’? he appears 
as Hawk-eye, and is present at the death 
of young Uncas; while in this tale he re- 
appears in the same war of °56, in com- 
pany with his Mohican friend, still in the 
vigor of manhood, and young enough to 
feel that master-passion to which all con- 
ditions of men, and tempers, and, we 
might almost say, all ages, submit, under 
circumstances that are incited to call it 
into existence. 

“The Pathfinder”? did not area 
appear for several years after the publica- 
tion of ‘‘ The Prairie,’”’ the work in which 
the leading character of both had closed 
his career by death. It was, perhap-, a 
too hazardous experiment to recall to life, 
in this manner, and after so long an in- 
terval, a character that was somewhat a 
favorite with the reading world, and which 
had been regularly consigned to his grave, 
like any living man. Itis probably owing 
to this severe ordeal that the work, like 
its successor, “‘ The Deerslayer,’”’? has been 


so little noticed ; scarce one in ten of those 
who know all about the three earliest 
books of the series having even a knowl- 
edge of the existence of the last at all. 
That this caprice in taste and favor is inno 
way dependent on merit, the writer feels 
certain ; for, though the world will ever 
maintain that an author is alwaysathe 
worst judge of his own productions, ne 
who has written much, and regards all his 
literary progeny with more or less of a 
paternal eye, must have a reasonably 
accurate knowledge of what he has been 
about the greater part of his life. Such a 
man may form too high an estimate of his 
relative merits, as relates to others; but 
it is not easy to see why he should fall into 
this >rror, more than another, as relates 
to himself. His general standard may be 
raised too high by means of self-love ; but, 
unless he be disposed to maintain the 
equal perfection of what he has done, as 
probably no man was ever yet fool enough 
to do, he may very well have shrewd con- 
jectures as to the comparative merits and 
deiccts of his own productions. 

This work, on its appearance, was rude- 
ly and maliciously assailed by certain in- 
dividuals out of pure personal malignancy. 
It is scarcely worth the author’s while, 
nor would it have any interest for the 
reader, to expose the motives and frauds 
of these individuals, who have pretty effec- 
tually vindicated the writer by their own 
subsequent conduct. But even the falsest 
of men pay so much homage to truth as 
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to strive to seem its votaries. In attack- 
ing “The Pathfinder,” the persons alluded 
to pointed out faults that the author, for 
the first time, has now ascertained to be 
real: and much to his surprise, as of most 
of them, he is entirely innocent. Theyare 
purely errors of the press, unless, indeed, 
the writer can justly be accused of having 
been a careless proof-reader. A single 
instance of the mistakes he means may 
be given in explanation of the manner in 
which the book was originally gotten up. 

The heroine of this tale was at first 
called ‘‘ Agnes.’? In the fifth or sixth 
chapter this name was changed to 
“‘Mabel,’’ and the manuscript was altered 
accordingly. Owing to inadvertency, 
however, the original appellation stood in 
several places, and the principal female 
character of the book until now has had 
the advantage of going by two names! 
Many other typographical errors exist in 
earlier editions, most of which, it is be- 
lieved, are corrected in this. 

There are a few discrepancies in the 
facts of this work, as connected with the 
facts of the different books of the series. 
They are not material, and it was thought 
fairer to let them stand as proof of the 
manner in which the books were original- 
ly written, than to make any changes in 
the text. 

In youth, when belonging to the navy, 


- the writer of this book served for some 


time on the great Western lakes. He 
was, indeed, one of those who first carried 
the cockade of the republic on those inland 
seas. This was pretty early in the present 
century, when the navigation was still 
confined to the employment of a few ships 
and schooners. Since that day, light may 
have said to have broken into the wilder- 
ness, and the rays of the sun have pene- 
trated to tens of thousands of beautiful 
valleys and plains, that then lay in 
‘‘ orateful shade.’? Towns have been built 
along the whole of the extended line of 
coasts, and the traveler now stops many 
a place of ten or fifteen, and at one of even 
fifty thousand inhabitants, where a few 
huts then marked the natural sites of 
future marts. In a word, though the 
scenes of this book are believed to have 
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once been as nearly accurate as is required 
by the laws which govern fiction, they are 
so no longer. Oswego is a large and 
thriving town; Toronto and Kingston, on 
the other side of the lake, compete with 
it; while Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, and Chicago on the upper lakes, 
to say nothing of a hundred places of lesser 
note, are fast advancing to the level of 
commercial places of great local import- 
ance. In these changes, the energy of 
youth and abundance is quite as much 
apparent as anything else; and it is 
ardently to be hoped that the fruits of the 
gifts of a most bountiful Providence may 
not be mistaken for any peculiar qualities 
in those who have been their beneficiaries. 
A just appreciation of the first of these 
facts will render us grateful and meek; 
while the vainglorious who are so apt to 
ascribe all to themselves, will be certain 
to live long enough to ascertain the 
magnitude of their error. That great 
results are intended to be produced by 
means of those wonderful changes we 
firmly believe; but that they will prove 
to be the precise results now so generally 
anticipated, in consulting the experience 
of the past, and taking the nature of man 
into the account, the reflecting and intel- 
ligent may be permitted to doubt. 

It may strike the novice as an anach- 
ronism to place vessels on Ontario in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, but in 
this particular facts will fully bear out all 
the license of the fiction. Although the 
precise vessels mentioned in these pages 
may never have existed on that water, or 
anywhere else, others so nearly resembling 
them as to form a sufficient authority for 
their introduction into a work of fiction 
are known to have navigated that inland 
sea, even at a period much earlier than 
the one just mentioned. It is a fact not 
generally remembered, however well 
known it may be, that there are isolated 
spots along the lines of the great lakes 
that date, as settlements, as far back as 
many of the oldest American towns, and 
which were the seats of a species of civ- 
ilization long before the greater portion 
of even the original States was rescued 
from the wilderness. 
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Ontario, in our own times, has been the 
scene of important naval evolutions. 
Fleets have maneuvered on those waters 
which, half a century since, were desert 
wastes, and the day is not distant when 
the whole of that vast range of lakes will 
become the seat of empire, and fraught 
with all the interests of human society. 
A passing glimpse, even though it be in a 
work of fiction, of what that vast region 
so lately was may help to make up the 
sum of knowledge by which alone a just 
appreciation can be formed of the wonder- 
ful means by which Providence is clearing 
the way for the advancement of civiliza- 
tion across the whole American continent. 


CHAPTER: I. 


“The turf shall be my fragrant shrine, 
My temple, Lord ! that arch of thine; 
My censer’s breath the mountain airs; 
And silent thoughts my only prayers.”’ 

—MOORE. 


THE sublimity connected with vastness 
is familiar to every eye. The most ab- 
struse, the most far-reaching, perhaps 
the most chastened of the poet’s thoughts, 
crowd on the imagination as he gazes into 
the depths of the illimitable void. The ex- 
panse of the ocean is seldom seen by the 
novice with indifference; and the mind, 
even in the obscurity of night, finds a 
parallel to that grandeur which seems 
inseparable from images that the senses 
cannot compass. With feelings akin to 
this admiration and awe—the offspring of 
sublimity—were the different characters 
with which the action of this tale must 
open, gazing on the scene before them. 
Four persons in all—two of each sex—they 
had managed to ascend a pile of trees, 
that had been uptorn by a tempest, to 
catch a view of the objects that sur- 
rounded them. It is still the practice of 
the country to call these spots windrows. 
By letting in the light of heaven upon the 
dark and damp recesses of the wood, they 
form a sort of oases in the solemn ob- 
security of the virgin forests of America. 
The particular windrow of which we are 
writing lay on the brow of a gentle ac- 
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clivity, and it opened the way for an ex- 
tensive view to those who might occupy 
its upper margin, a rare occurrence to the 
traveler in the woods. As usual, the spot 
was small, but owing to the circumstances 
of its lying on the low acclivity mentioned, 
and that of the opening’s extending down- 
ward, it offered more than common ad- 
vantages to the eye. Philosophy has not 
yet determined the nature of the power 
that so oftem lays desolate spots of this 
description: some ascribing it to the 
whirlwinds that produce water-spouts on 
the ocean; while others agam impute it 
to sudden and violent passages of streams 
of the electric fluid ; but the effects in the 
woods are familiar to all. On the upper 
margin of the opening to which there is 
allusion, the viewless influence had piled 
tree on tree in such a manner as had not 
only enabled the two males of the party 
to ascend to an elevation of some thirty 
feet above the level of the earth, but, 
with a little care and encouragement, to 
induce their more timid companions to 
accompany them. The vast trunks that 
had been broken and driven by the force 
of the gust lay blended like jack-straws ; 
while their branches, still exhaling the 
fragrance of wilted leaves, were interlaced 
in a manner to afford sufficient support to 
the hands. One tree had been completely 
uprooted; and its lower end, filled with 
earth, had been cast uppermost, in a way 
to supply a sort of staging for the four 
adventurers, when they had gained the 
desired distance from the ground. 

The reader is to anticipate none of the 
appliances of people of condition in the 
description of the personal appearance of 
the group in question. They were all 
wayfarers in the wilderness; and had 
they not been, neither their previous 
habits nor their actual social positions 
would have accustomed them to many of 
the luxuries of rank. Two of the party, 
indeed, a male and a female, belonged to 
the native owners of the soil, being In- 
dians of the well-known tribe of the Tus- 
caroras ; while their companions were a 
man, who bore about him the peculiarities _ 
of one who had passed his days on the 
ocean, and this, too, in a station little, if 
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any, above that of a common mariner ; 
while his female associate was a maiden 
of a class in no great degree superior to 
his own; though her youthful sweetness 
of countenance, and a modest but spirited 
mien, lent that character of intellect and 
refinement which adds so much to the 
charm of beauty in the sex. On the pres- 
ent occasion, her full blue eye reflected 
the feeling of sublimity that the scene ex- 
cited, and her pieasant face was beaming 
with the pensive expression with which 
ali deep emotions, even though they 
bring the most grateful pleasure, shadow 
the countenances of the ingenuous and 
thoughtful. 

And, truly, the scene was of a nature 
deeply to impress the imagination of the 
beholder. Toward the west, in which di- 
rection the faces of the party were turned, 
and in which alone could much be seen, 
the eye ranged over an ocean of leaves, 
glorious and rich in the varied but lively 
verdure of a generous vegetation, and 
shaded by the luxuriant tints that belong 
to the forty-second degree of latitude. 
The elm, with its graceful and weeping 
top, the rich varieties of the maple, most 
of the noble oaks of the American forest, 
with the broad-leafed linden, known ir the 
parlance of the country as the basswood, 
mingled their uppermost branches, form- 
ing one broad and seemingly interminable 
carpet of foliage, that stretched away 
towards the setting sun, until it bounded 
the horizon, by blending with the clouds, 
as the waves and the sky meet at the 
base of the vault of Heaven. Here and 
there, by some accident of the tempests, 
or by a caprice of Nature, a trifling open- 
ing among these giant members of tne 
forest permitted an inferior tree to strug- 
gle upward toward the light, and to lift 
its modest head nearly to a level with the 
surrounding surface of verdure. Of this 


‘class were the birch, a tree of some ac- 


count in regions less favored, the quiver- 
ing aspen, various generous nut-woods, 
and divers others that resembled the 
ignoble and vulgar, thrown by circum- 
stances into the presence of the stately 
Here and there, too, the tall 
straight trunk of the pine pierced the vast 
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field, rising high above it, like some grand 
monument reared by art on a plain of 
leaves. 

It was the vastness of the view, the 
nearly unbroken surface of verdure, that 
contained the principle of grandeur. The 
beauty was to be traced in the delicate 
tints, relieved by gradations of light and 
shadow; while the solemn repose induced 
the feeling allied to awe. 

‘* Uncle,’ said the wondering but pleased 
girl, addressing her male companion, 
whose arm she rather touched than 
leaned on, to steady her own light but 
firm footing; ‘‘this is like a view of the 
ocean you so much love.”’ 

‘So much for ignorance and a girl’s 
fancy, Magnet,’’ a term of affection the 
sailor often used, in allusion to his niece’s 
personal attractions; ‘‘no one but a child 
would think of likening this handful of 
leaves to a look at the real Atlantic. 
You might seize all these tree-tops to 
Neptune’s jacket, and they would make 
no more than a nosegay for his bosom.”’ 

“‘“More fanciful than true, I think, 
Uncle. Look thither; it must be miles 
and miles, and yet we see nothing but 
leaves! what more could one behold, if 
looking at the ocean ?’’ 

“More !”’ returned the uncle, giving an 
impatient gesture with the elbow tue other 
touched, for his arms were crossed, and 
the hands were thrust into the bosom of 
a vest of red cloth, a fashion of the times, 
““more, Magnet ? say, rather, what less ? 
Where are your combing seas, your blue 
waters, your rollers, your breakers, your 
whales, or your water-spouts, and your 
endless motion in this bit of a forest, 
ehild.??. 

‘«* And where are your tree-tops, your 
solemn silence, your fragrant leaves, and 
your beautiful green, Uncle, on the 
ocean ? ”’ 

«Tut, Magnet! if you understood the 
thing, you would know that green water 
is a sailor’s bane. He scarcely relishes a 
greenhorn less.” 

“* But green trees are a different thing. 
Hist! that sound is the air breathing 
among the leaves.”’ 

«“-You should hear a nor’ wester breathe, 
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girl, if you fancy wind aloft. Now, where 
are your gales, and hurricanes, and trades, 
and levanters, and such like incidents in 
this bit of a forest, and what fishes have 
you swimming beneath yonder tame sur- 
face ?”’ 

“That there have been tempests here 
these signs around us: plainly show; and 
beasts, if not fishes, are beneath those 
leaves.”’ 

“JT do not know that,’’ returned the 
uncle, with a sailor’s dogmatism. ‘“‘ They 
told us many stories at Albany of the 
wild animals we should fall in with, and 
yet we have seen nothing to frighten a 
seal. I doubt if any of your inland 
animals will compare with a low-latitude 
shark !’’ 

““See!’’? exclaimed the niece, who was 
more occupied with the sublimity and 
beauty of the ‘‘boundless wood’’ than 
with her uncle’s arguments, ‘‘ yonder is 
a smoke curling over the tops of the trees 
-—can it come from a house? ”’ 

«Ay, ay; there isa look of humanity in 
that smoke,’’ returned the old seaman, 
‘* which is worth a thousand trees ; I must 
show it to Arrowhead, who may be run- 
ning past a port without knowing it. It 
is probable there is a camboose where 
there is a smoke.”’ 

As he concluded, the uncle drew a hand 
from his bosom, touched the male Indian, 
who was standing near him, lightly on 
the shoulder, and pointed out a thin line 
of vapor that was stealing slowly out of 
the wilderness of leaves, at a distance 
of about a mile, and was diffusing itself, 
in almost imperceptible threads of humid- 
ity, in the quivering atmosphere. The 
Tuscarora was one of those noble-looking 
warriors that were oftener met with 
among the aborigines of this continent a 
century since than to-day; and, while he 
had mingled sufficiently with the colonists 
to be familiar with their habits, and even 
with their language, he had lost little, if 
any, of the wild grandeur and _ simple 
dignity of a chief. Between him and the 
old seaman the intercourse had been 
friendly, but distant, for the Indian had 
been too much accustomed to mingle with 
the officers of the different military posts 
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he had frequented not to understand that 
his present companion was only a subordi- 
nate. So imposing, indeed, had been the 
quiet superiority of the Tuscarora’s re- 
serve, that Charles Cap, for so was the 
seaman named, in his most dogmatical or 
facetious moments had not ventured on 
familiarity, in an intercourse that had now 
lasted more than a week. The sight of 
the curling smoke, however, had struck 
the latter like the sudden appearance of a 
sail at sea, and, for the first time since 
they met, he ventured to touch the war- 
rior, as has been related. 

The quick eye of the Tuscarora instant- 
ly caught a sight of the smoke, and for 
quite a minute he stood, slightly raised on 
tiptoe, with distended nostrils, like the 
buck that scents a taint in the air, and 
a gaze as riveted as that of a trained 
pointer, while he waits his master’s aim. 
Then, falling back on his feet, a low excla- 
mation, in the soft tones that form so 
singular a contrast to its harsher cries in 
the Indian warrior’s voice, was barely 
audible; otherwise, he was undisturbed. 
His countenance was calm, and his quick, 
dark eagle-eye moved over the leafy 
panorama, as if to take in at a glance 
every circumstance that might enlighten 
hismind. That the long journey they had 
attempted to make through a broad belt 
of wilderness was necessarily attended 
with danger, both uncle and niece well 
knew; though neither could at once de- 
termine whether the sign that others were 
in their vicinity was the harbinger of good 
or evil. 

“There must be Oneidas or Tuscaroras 
near us, Arrowhead,” said Cap, address- 
ing his Indian companion by his conven- 
tional English name; ‘will it not be well 
to join company with them, and get a 
comfortable berth for the night in their 
wigwam ?”’ 

“No wigwam there,’? Arrowhead an- 
swered, in his unmoved manner— “too 
much tree.’’ 

‘But Indians must be there ; perhaps 
some old messmates of your own, Master 
Arrowhead.”’ 

‘““No Tuscarora—no Oneida—no Mo- 
hawk—pale-face fire.’’ 
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“The devil it is!—Well, Magnet, this 
Surpasses a seaman’s philosophy—we old 
sea-dogs can tell a soldier’s from a sailor’s 
quid, or a lubber’s nest from a mate’s 
hammock; but I do not think the oldest 
admiral in his majesty’s fleet can tell a 
king’s smoke from a collier’s!”’ 

The idea that human beings were in their 
vicinity, in that ocean of wilderness, had 
deepened the flush on the blooming cheek 
and brightened the eye of the fair creature 
at his side, but she soon turned with a 
look of surprise to her relative, and said, 
hesitatingly, for both had often admired 
the Tuscarora’s knowledge, or, we might 
almost say, instinct : 

“*A pale-face’s fire. 
cannot know that /”’ 

“Ten days since, child, I would have 
sworn to it; but now I hardly know what 
to believe. May I take the liberty of ask- 
ing, Arrowhead, why you fancy that 
smoke now a pale-face’s smoke and nota 
red-skin’s ? ”’ 

“Wet wood,’”? returned the warrior, 
with the calmness with which the peda- 
gogue might point out the arithmetical 
demonstration to his puzzled pupil. 
“* Much wet—much smoke ; much water— 
black smoke.”’ 

“But, begging your pardon, Master 
Arrowhead, the smoke is not black, nor is 
there much of it. To my eye, now, it is 
as light and fanciful a smoke as ever rose 
from a captain’s tea-kettle when nothing 
was left to make the fire but a few chips 
from the dunnage.”’ 

“Too much water,’’ returned Arrow- 
head, with a slight nod of the head; 
“Tuscarora too cunning to make fire 
with water; pale-face too much book, 
and burn anything: much book, little 
know.”’ 

«Well, that’s reasonable, I allow,” said 
Cap, who was no devotee of learning ; “‘he 
means that asa hit at your reading, Mag- 
net, for the chief has sensible notions of 
things in his own way. How far now, 
Arrowhead, do you make us, by your cal- 
culation, from the bit of a pond that you 
call the Great Lake, and toward which 
we have been so many days shaping our 
course ? ”’ 


Surely, Uncle, he 


The Tuscarora looked at the seaman 
with quiet superiority as he answered : 

“Ontario, like heaven; one sun, and 
the great traveler will know it.” 

«Well, I have been a great traveler, I 
cannot deny, but of all my v’y’ges this 
has been the longest, the least profitable, 
and the farthest inland. If this body of 
fresh water is so nigh, Arrowhead, and at 
the same time so large, one might think a 
pair of good eyes would find it out, for 
apparently everything within thirty miles 
is to be seen from this look-out.’’ 

‘““Look,”’ said Arrowhead, stretching an 
arm before him with quiet grace—‘*‘ On- 
tario.”’ 

“Uncle, you are accustomed to cry 
‘Land ho!’ but not ‘Water ho!’ and 
you do not see it,”’ cried the niece, laughing, 
as girls will laugh at their own idle conceits. 

‘‘ How now, Magnet! dost suppose that 
I shouldn’t know my native element if it 
were in sight ? ”’ 

‘* But Ontario is not your native element, 
dear Uncle, for you come from the salt 
water, while this is fresh.’’ 

«That might make some difference to 
your young mariner, but none inthe world 
to the old one. I should know water, 
child, were I to see it in China.’’ 

**Ontario,’? repeated the Arrowhead, 
with emphasis, again stretching his hand 
towards the northwest. 

Cap looked at the Tuscarora, for the 
first time since their acquaintance, with 
something like an air of contempt, though 
he did not fail to follow the direction of 
the chief’s eye and arm, both of whcih 
were pointing, to all appearance, toward 
a vacant spot in the heavens, a short dis- 
tance above the plain of leaves. 

«“ Ay, ay, this is much as I expected, 
when [I left the coast to come in search of 
a fresh-water pond,’’ resumed Cap, shrug- 
ging his shoulders like one whose mind was 
made up, and who thought no more need 
be said. ‘Ontario may be there, or, for 
that matter, it may be in my pocket. 
Well, I suppose there will be room 
enough, when we reach it, to work our 
canoe. But, Arrowhead, if there be pale- 
faces in our neighborhood, I confess I 
| should like to get within hail of them.” 
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The Tuscarora now gave a quiet inclina- 
tion of his head, and the whole party de- 
scended from the roots of the upturned tree 
in silence. When they had reached the 
ground, Arrowhead intimated his inten- 
. tion to go toward the fire, and ascertain 
who had lighted it, while he advised his 
wife and the two others to return to a 
canoe, which they had left in an adjacent 
stream, and await his return. 

«Why, chief, this might do on sound- 
ings, and in an offing, where one knew the 
channel,’’ returned old Cap, ‘‘but, in an 
unknown region like this, I think it un- 
safe to trust the pilot alone too far from 
the ship, so with your leave we will not 
part company.”’ 

‘«“What my brother want?’ asked the 
Indian, gravely, though without taking 
offense at a distrust that was sufficiently 
plain. 

“<Your company, Master Arrowhead, 
and no more. I will go with you, and 
speak these strangers.”’ 

The Tuscarora assented without difficul- 
ty, and again he directed his patient and 
submissive little wife, who seldom turned 
her full, rich black eye on him but to ex- 
press equally her respect, her dread, and 
her love, to proceed to the boat. But 
here Magnet raised a difficulty. Although 
spirited, and of unusual energy under 
circumstances of trial, she was but wo- 
man, and the idea of being entirely de- 
serted by her two male protectors in the 
midst of a wilderness, that her senses had 
just told her was seemingly illimitable, 
became so keenly painful that she ex- 
pressed a wish to accompany her uncle. 

«The exercise will be a relief, dear sir, 
after sitting so long in the canoe,’’ she 
added, as the rich blood slowly returned 
to her cheek that had paled in spite of her 
efforts to be calm, ‘‘and there may be 
females with the strangers.”’ 

“*Come, then, child—it is but a cable’s 
length, and we shall return an hour before 
the sun sets.”’ 

With this permission, the girl, whose 
real name was Mabel Dunham, prepared 
to be of the party, while the Dew-of-June, 
as the wife of Arrowhead was called, pas- 
sively went her way toward the canoe, 
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too much accustomed to obedience, soli- 
tude, and the gloom of the forest, to feel 
apprehension. 

The three who remained in the windrow 
now picked their way around its tangled 
maze, and gained the margin of the woods 
in the necessary direction. A few glances 
of the eye sufficed for Arrowhead, but old 
Cap deliberately set the smoke by a pocket 
compass before he trusted himself within 
the shadows of the trees. 

‘This steering by the nose, Magnet, 
may do well enough for an Indian, but 
your thoroughbred knows the virtue of 
the needlc,”’ said the uncle, as he trudged 
at the heels of the light stepping Tusca- 
rora. ‘America would never have been 
discovered, take my word for it, if Colum- 
bus had been nothing but nostrils. Friend 
Arrowhead, didst ever see a machine like 
this? ”’ 

The Indian turned, cast a glance at the 
compass which Cap held in a way to di- 
rect his course, and gravely answered : 

‘““A pale-face eye. The Tuscarora see 
in his head. The Salt-water (for so the 
Indian styled his companion) all eye now; 
no tongue.”’ 

‘«“He means, Uncle, that we had needs 
be silent; perhaps he distrusts the per- 
sons we are about to meet.”’ 

**Ay—'tis an Indian’s fashion of going 
to quarters. You perceive he has ex- 
amined the priming of his rifle, and it may 
be as well if I look to that of my own 
pistols.”’ 

Without betraying alarm at these prep- 
arations, to which she had become accus- 
tomed by her long journey in the wilder- 
ness, Mabel followed with a step as light 
and elastic as that of the Indian, keeping 
close in the rear of her companions. For 
the first half mile no other caution beyond 
a rigid silence was observed; but as the 
party drew nearer to the spot where the 
fire was known to be, much greater care 
became necessary. 

The forest, as usual, had little to inter- 
cept the view below the branches but the 
tall, straight trunks of trees. Everything 
belonging to vegetation had struggled 
toward the light, and beneath the leafy 
canopy one walked, as it might be, 
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through a vast natural vault that was 


upheld by myriads of rustic columns. 


These columns, or trees, however, often 
served to conceal the adventurer, the 
hunter, or the foe; and, as Arrowhead 
swiftly approached the spot where his 
practice and unerring senses told him the 
strangers ought to be, his footsteps 
gradually became lighter, his eye more 
vigilant, and his person was more care- 
fully concealed. 

““See, Salt-water,’’ he said exultingly, 
pointing at the same time through the 
vista of trees, ‘‘pale-face fire ! ’’ 

“By the Lord, the fellow is right! ”’ 
muttered Cap; ‘‘there they are, sure 
enough, and eating their grub as quietly 
as if they were in the cabin of a three- 
decker.”’ 

“* Arrowhead is but half right,’’ whis- 
pered Mabel, ‘“‘for there are two Indians 
and only one white man.”’ 

«*Pale-face,’’ said the Tuscarora, hold- 
ing up two fingers; ‘“‘red man,”’ holding 
up one. 

““Well,’’ rejoined Cap, “it is hard to 
say which is right and which is wrong. 
One is entirely white, and a fine comely 
lad he is, with an air of life and respecta- 
bility about him; one is a red-skin as plain 
as paint and Nature can make him; but 
the third chap is half-rigged, being neither 
brig nor schooner.’’ 

<‘Pale-face,”? repeated Arrowhead, 
again raising two fingers—‘‘red man,”’ 
and showing but one. 

“‘He must be right, Uncle, for his eye 
seems never to fail. But it is now urgent 
to know whether we meet as friends or 
foes. They may be French.’’ 

“*One hail will soon satisfy us on that 
head,”’ returned Cap. “Stand you behind 
this tree, Magnet, lest the knaves take it 
into their heads to fire a broadside with- 
out a parley, and I will soon learn what 
colors they sail under.”’ 

The uncle had placed his two hands to 
his mouth to form a trumpet, and was 
about to give the promised hail, when a 
rapid movement from Arrowhead defeated 
the intention by deranging the instrument. 

‘‘Red man, Mohican,” said the Tusca- 
rora—‘‘ good; pale-face, Yengeese.”’ 
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“These are heavenly tidings,’? mur- 
mured Mabel, who little relished the pros- 
pect of a deadly fray in that remote 
wilderness. ‘‘ Let us approach at once, dear 
Uncle, and proclaim ourselves friends.” 

**Good,’’ said the Tuscarora, ‘red man 
cool, and know; pale-face hurried, and 
fire. Let squaw go.” 

“What!” said Cap, in astonishment ; 
“send little Magnet ahead as a look-out, 
while two lubbers, like you and me, lie-to 
to see what sort of land-fall she will make ! 
If I do, I-——” 

*“It is wisest, Uncle,’? imterrupted the 
generous girl, “‘and I have no fear. No 
Christian, seeing a woman approach alone, 
would fire upon her, and my presence will 
be a pledge of peace. Let me go forward 
as Arrowhead wishes, and all will be well. 
We are, as yet, unseen, and the surprise 
of the strangers will not partake of 
alarm.” 

“‘Good,’’ returned Arrowhead, who did 
not conceal his approbation of. Mabel’s 
spirit. 

“Tt has an unseaman-like look,’ an- 
swered Cap, ‘‘ but, being in the woods, no 
one will know it. If you think, Mabel——’”’ 

“Uncle, I know there is no cause to 
fear for me; and you are always nigh to 
protect me.”’ 

«Well, take one of the pistols, then——’ 

“Nay, [ had better rely on my youth 
and feebleness,’’ said the girl, smiling, 
while her color heightened under her feel- 
ings. “Among Christian men, a woman’s 
best guard is her claim to their protection. 
I know ncthing of arms, and wish to live 
in ignorance of them.”’ 

The uncle desisted: and after receiving 
a few cautious instructions from the Tus- 
carora, Mabel rallied all her spirit, and 
advanced alone toward the group seated 
near the fire. Although the heart of the 
girl beat quick, her step was firm, and her 
movements, seemingly, were without re- 
luctance. <A death-like silence reigned in 
the forest, for they, toward whom she 
approached, were too much occupied in 
appeasing that: great natural appetite, 
hunger, to avert their looks for an instant 
from the important business in which they 
were all engaged. When Mabel, however, 
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had got within two hundred feet of the 
fire, she trod upon a dried stick, and the 
trifling noise that was produced by her 
light footstep caused the Mohican, as 
Arrowhead had pronounced the Indian to 
be, and his companion, whose character 
had been thought so equivocal, to rise to 
their feet as quick as thought. Both 
glanced at the rifies that leaned against a 
tree, and then each stood, without stretch- 
ing out an arm, as his eyes fell on the form 
of the girl. The Indian uttered a few 
words to his companion, and resumed his 
seat and his meal as calmly as if no inter- 
ruption had occurred. On the contrary, 
the white man left the fire and came for- 
ward to meet Mabel. 

The latter saw, as the stranger ap- 
proached, that she was about to be 
addressed by one of her own color, though 
his dress was so strange a mixture of the 
habits of the two races that it required a 
near look to be certain of the fact. He 
was of middle age, but there was an open 
honesty, a total absence of guile, in his 
face, which otherwise would not have been 
thought handsome, that at once assured 
Magnet she was in no danger. Still she 
paused, in obedience to a law of her habits 
if not of Nature, which rendered her ad- 
verse to the appearance of advancing too 
freely to meet one of the other sex, under 
the circumstances in which she was placed. 

«Wear nothing, young woman,”’ said the 
hunter, for such his attire would indicate 
him to be, “you have met Christian men 
in the wilderness, and such as know how 
to treat all kindly that are disposed to 
peace and justice. D’m a man well known 
in all these parts, and perhaps one of my 
names may have reached your ears. By 
the Frenchers, and the red-skins on the 
other side of the Big Lakes, I am called 
la Longue Carabine, by the Mohicans, a 
just-minded and upright tribe what is left 
of them, Hawk-eye; while the troops 
and rangers along this side of the water 
call me Pathfinder, inasmuch as I have 
never been known to miss one end of the 
trail when there was a Mingo, or a friend 
who stood in need of me, at the other.”’ 

This was not uttered boastfully, but 
with the honest confidence of one who well 
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knew that by whatever name others might 
have heard of him, he had no reason to 
blush at the reports. The effect on Mable 
was instantaneous. The moment she 
heard the last sobriquet she clasped her 
hands eagerly and repeated the word 

“¢ Pathfinder ! ’’ 

“So they call me, young woman, and 
many a great lord has got a title that he 
did not half so well merit ; though, if truth 
be said, I rather pride myself in finding 
my way where there is no path than in 
finding it where there is. But the regular 
troops are by no means particular, and 
half the time they don’t know the differ- 
ence atween a trail and a path, though 
one is a matter for the eye, while the other 
is little more than scent.”’ 

“Then you are the friend my father 
promised to send to meet us!”’ 

“Tf you are Sergeant Dunham’s daugh- 
ter, the great Prophet of the Delawares 
never uttered a plainer truth.’ 

““T am Mabel, and yonder, hid by the 
trees, are my uncle, whose name is Cap, 
and a Tuscarora, called Arrowhead. We 
did not hope to meet you until we had 
nearly reached the shores of the lake.’’ 

““T wish a juster-minded Indian had 
been your guide,’’ said Pathfinder, “for 
I am no lover of the Tuscaroras, who 
have traveled too far from the graves 
of their fathers to always remember the 
Great Spirit; and Arrowhead is an am- 
bitious chief. Is Dew-of-June with him ? ”’ 

‘* His wife accompanies us, and an hum- 
ble and mild creature she is.’’ 

‘* Ay, and true-hearted ; which is more 
than any who know him will say of Arrow- 
head. Well, we must take the fare that 
Providence bestows, while we follow the 
trail of life. I suppose worse guides might 
have been found than the Tuscarora ; 
though he has too much Mingo blood 
for one who consorts altogether with 
the Delawares.”’ 

“It is then, perhaps, fortunate we have 
met,’’ said Mabel. 

“Tt is not misfortunate at any rate, for 
I promised the sergeant I would see his 
child safe to the garrison, though I died 
for it. We expected to meet you before 
you reached the falls, where we have left 
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our own canoe ; while we thought it might 
do no harm to come up a few miles in 
order to be of service if wanted. It’s 
lucky we did, for I doubt if Arrowhead 
be the man to shoot the current.’’ 

““Here come my uncle and the Tus- 
carora, and our parties can now join.” 

As Mabel concluded, Cap and Arrow- 
head, who saw that the conference was 
amicable, drew nigh, and a few words 
sufficed to let them know as much as the 
girl herself had learned from the strangers. 
As soon as this was done, the party pro- 
ceeded toward the two who still remained 
near the fire. 


.CHAPTER II. 


«Yea! long as Nature’s humblest child 
Hath kept her temple undefiled 
By simple sacrifice, 
Karth’s fairest scenes are all his own, 
He is a monarch, and his throne 
Is built among the skies !’? —WHILSON. 


THE Mohican continued to eat, though 
the second white man rose and courteous- 
ly took off his cap to Mabel Dunham. He 
was young, healthful, and manly in ap- 
pearance: and he wore a dress, which, 
while it was less rigidly professional than 
that of the uncle, also denoted one accus- 
tomed to the water. In that age, real 
seamen were a class entirely apart from 
the rest of mankind ; their ideas, ordinary 
language, and attire being as strongly 
indicative of their calling as the opinions, 
speech, and dress of a Turk denote a 
Mussulman. Although the Pathfinder 
was scarcely in the prime of life, Mabel 
had met him with a steadiness that may 
have been the consequence of having 
braced her nerves for the interview; but, 
when her eyes encountered those of the 
young man at the fire, thev fell before the 
gaze of admiration with which she saw, 
or fancied she saw, he greeted her. Each, 
in truth, felt that interest in the other 
which similarity of age, condition, mutual 
comeliness, and their novel situation, 
would be likely to inspire in the young 
and ingenuous. 

‘Here,’ said Pathfinder, with an honest 


‘smile bestowed on Mabel, “are the friends 


your worthy father has sent to meet you. 
This is a great Delaware, and one that has 
had honors as well as troubles in his day. 
He has an Injin name fit for a chief, but 
as the language is not always easy for the 
inexperienced to pronounce, we nat’rally 
turn it into English, and call him the Big 
Serpent. You are not to suppose, how- 
ever, that by this name we wish to say that 
heis treacherous, beyond what is lawfulin a 
red-skin, but that he is wise and has the 
cunning that becomes a warrior. Arrow- 
head, there, knows what I mean.’’ 

While the Pathfinder was delivering 
this address, the two Indians gazed on 
each other steadily, and the Tuscarora 
advanced and spoke to the other in ap- 
parently friendly manner. 

‘I like to see this,’’ continued Path- 
finder; ‘‘the salutes of two red-skins in 
the woods, Master Cap, are like the hail- 
ing of friendly vessels on the ocean. - But; 
speaking of water, it reminds me of my 
young friend, Jasper Western, here, who 
can claim to know something of these 
matters, seeing that he has passed his 
days on Ontario.”’ 

““T am glad to see you, friend,” said 
Cap, giving the young fresh-water sailor 
a cordia! gripe; ‘‘ though you must have 
something still to learn, considering the 
school to which you have been sent. This 
is my niece, Mabel—I call her Magnet, for 
a reason she never dreams of, though you 
may, possibly, have education enough to 
guess at it, having some pretensions to 
understand the compass, I suppose.”’ 

«The reason is easily comprehended,’” 
said the young man, involuntarily fasten- 
ing his keen dark eye, at the same time, 
on the suffused face of the girl; “and I 
feel sure that the sailor who steers by 
your Magnet will never make a bad land- 
fall.” 

‘«“Ha! you do make use of some of the 
terms, I find, and that with propriety and 
understanding; though, on the whole, I 
fear that you have seen more green than 
blue water.” 

‘Tt is not surprising that we should get 
some of the phrases that belong to the: 
land, for we are seldom out of sight of it 
twenty-four hours at a time.” 
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*<More’s the pity, boy; more’s the pity. 
A very little land ought to go a great way 
with a seafaring man. Now, if the truth 
were known, Master Western, I suppose 
there is more or less land all round your 
lake.”’ 

<«¢ And, Uncle, is there not more or less 
land all round the ocean? ”’ said Magnet, 
quickly ; for she dreaded a premature dis- 
play of the old seaman’s pecuhar dogma- 
tism, not to say pedantry. 

“No, child, there is more or less ocean 
all round the land! that’s what I teil the 
people ashore, youngster. They are liv- 
ing, as it might be, in the midst of the sea, 
without knowing it; by sufferance, as it 
were, the water being so much the more 
powerful, and the largest. But there is 
no end to conceit in this world, for a fel- 
low who never saw salt water often fancies 
he knows more than one who had gone 
round. the Horn. No—no—this earth is 
pretty much an island, and all that can be 
truly said not to be so is water.”’ 

Young Western had a profound defer- 
ence for a mariner of the ocean, on which 
he had often pined to sail; but he had, 
also, a natural regard for the broad sheet 
on which he had passed his life, and which 
was not without its beauties in his eyes. 

“What you say, sir,’? he answered, 
modestly, ‘‘may be true as to the Atlan- 
tic; but we have a respect for the land up 
here, on Ontario.”’ 

“That is because you are all always 
land-locked,’’ returned Cap, laughing 
heartily. ‘‘ But yonder is the Pathfinder, 
as they call him, with some smoking plat- 
ters, inviting us to share in his mess; and 
I will confess that one gets no venison at 
sea. Master Western, civility to girls, at 
your time of life, comes as easy as taking 
in the slack of the ensign halyards, and if 
you will just keep an eye to her kid and 
can while I join the mess of the Pathfinder 
and our Indian friends, I make no doubt 
she will remember it.”’ 

Master Cap uttered more than he was 
aware of at the time. Jasper Western 
did look to the wants of Mabel, and she 
long remembered the kind manly attention 
of the young sailor at this their first in- 
terview. He placed the end of a log for a 
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seat, obtained for her a delicious morsel of 
the venison, gave her a draught of pure 
water from the spring, and as he sat near 
and opposite to her, fast won his way to 
her esteem by his gentile but frank manner 
of manifesting his care; homage that 
woman always wishes to receive, but 
which is never so flattermg, or so agree- 
able, as whem it comes from the young to 
those of their own age; from the manly 
to the gentle> Like most of those who 
pass their time excluded from the society 
of the softer sex, young Western was 
earnest, sincere, and kind in his attentions, 
which, though they wanted a conventional 
refinement that perhaps Mabel never 
missed, had those winning qualities that 
prove very sufficient as substitutes. Leav- 
ing these two inexperienced and unsophis- 
ticated young people to become acquainted 
through ,their feelings rather than their 
expressed thoughts, we will turn to the 
group, in which the uncle, with a facility 
of taking care of himself that never de- 
serted him, had already become a princi- 
pal actor. 

The party had taken up their places 
around a platter of venison-steaks, which 
served for the common use, and the dis- 
course naturally partook of the characters 
of the different individuals that composed 
it. The Indians were silent and industri- 
ous, the appetite of the aboriginal Ameri- 
cans for venison being seemingly inap- 
peasable ; while the two white men were 
communicative and discursive, each of the 
latter being garrulous and opinionated in 
his way. But, as the dialogue will serve 
to put the reader in possession of certain 
facts that may render the succeeding 
narrative more clear, it will be well to 
record it. 

“There must be satisfaction in this life 
of yours, no doubt, Mr. Pathfinder,”’ con- 
tinued Cap, when the hunger of the travel- 
ers was so far appeased that they began 
to pick and choose among the savory 
morsels ; ‘‘it has some of the chances and 
luck that we seamen like, and if ours is all 
water, yours is all land.’’ 

‘“‘Nay, we have water, too, in our 
journeyings and marches,’’ returned his 
white companion; ‘‘we bordermen handla 
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the paddle and the spear almost as much 
as the rifle and the hunting-knife.”’ 

*“ Ay; but do you handle the brace and 
the bowline ; the wheel and the lead-line ; 
the reef-point and the top-rope? The 
paddle is a good thing out of doubt, in a 
canoe, but of what use is it in the ship ?”’ 

““Nay, I respect all men in their call- 
ings, and I can believe the things you 
mention have their uses. One, who has 
lived, like myself, in company with many 
tribes, understands differences in usages. 
The paint of a Mingo is not the paint of a 
Delaware ; and he who should expect to 
see a warrior wn the dress of a squaw, 
might be disappointed. I’m not very old, 
but I have lived in the woods, and have 
some acquaintance with human natur’. I 
never believed much in the learning of 
them that dwell in towns, for I never yet 
met with one that had an eye for a rifle or 
a trail.” 

*‘That’s my manner of reasoning, Mas- 
ter Pathfinder, to a yarn. Walking 
about streets, going to church of Sundays, 
and hearing sermons, never yet made a 
man of a human being. Send the boy out 
upon the broad ocean, if you wish to open 
his eyes, and let him look upon foreign 
nations, or what I call the face of Natur’, 
if you wish him to understand his own 
character. Now, there is my brother-in- 
law, the sergeant, he is as good a fellow 
as ever broke a biscuit, in his own way ; 
but what is he, after all? why, nothing 
but a soger. A sergeant, to be sure, but 
that is a sort of a soldier, you know. 
When he wished to marry poor Bridget, 
my sister, I told the girl what he was, as 
in duty bound, and what she might expect 
from such a husband ; but you know how 
it is with girls when their minds are 
jammed by an inclination. It is true, the 
sergeant has risen to his calling, and they 
say he is an important man at the fort; 
but his poor wife has not lived to see it at 
all, for she has now been dead these four- 
teen years.” 

“A sgoldier’s calling is an honorable 
calling, provided he has fi’t only on the 
side of right,’’ returned the Pathfinder ; 
‘‘and as the Frenchers are always wrong, 
and his sacred majesty and these colonies 
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are always right, I take it the sergeant 
has a quiet conscience, as well as a good 
character. I have never slept more 
sweetly than when I have fi’t the Mingoes, 
though it is the law with me to fight 
always like a white man, and never like an 
Injin. The Sarpent, here, has his fashions, 
and I have mine; yet have we fou’t side 
by side, these many years, without either’s 
thinking a hard thought consarning the 
other’s ways. I tell him there is but one 
heaven and one hell, notwithstanding his 
traditions, though there are many paths 
to both.’’ 

“That is rational,and he is bound to 
believe you, though I fancy most of the 
roads to the last are on dry land. The 
sea is what my poor sister, Bridget, used 
to calla ‘ purifying-place,’ and one is out 
of the way of temptation when out of 
sight of land. I doubt if as much can 
be said in favor of your lakes, up here- 
away.”’ 

“That towns and settlements lead to 
sin, I will allow; but our lakes are bor- 
dered by the forests, and one is every day 
called upon to worship God in such a 
temple. That men are not always the 
same, even in the wilderness, I must 
admit, for the difference atween a Mingo 
and a Delaware is as plain to be seen as 
the difference atween the sun and moon. 
lam glad, friend Cap, that we have met, 
however, if it be only that you may tell 
the Big Sarpent, here, that there be lakes 
in which the water is salt. We have been 
pretty much of one mind since our ac- 
quaintance begun and if the Mohican has 
only half the faith in me that I have in ~ 
him, he believes all that I have told him, 
touching the white man’s ways and Na- 
ture’s laws; but it has always seemed to 
me that none of the red-skins have given 
as free a belief, as an honest man likes to 
the accounts of the Big Salt Lakes, and to 
that of there being rivers that flow up 
stream.”’ 

“This comes of getting things wrong 
end foremost,’? answered Cap, with a con- 
descending nod. “‘ You have thought of 
your lakes and rifts, as the ship, and of 
the ocean and the tides, as the boat. 
Neither Arrowhead nor the Sarpeut need 
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doubt, what you have said concerning 
both, though I confess, myself, to some 
difficulty in swallowing the tale about 
there being inland seas at all, and still 
more that there is any sea of fresh water. 
T have come this long journey, as much 
to satisfy my own eyes and palate con- 
cerning these facts, as to oblige the ser- 
geant and Magnet: though the first was 
my sister’s husband, and I love the last 
like a child.”’ 

«You are wrong—you are wrong, friend 
Cap, very wrong to distrust the power of 
God, in anything,’’ returned Pathfinder, 
earnestly. ‘Them that live in the settle- 
ments and the towns get to have confined 
and unjust opinions consarning the might 
of His hand, but we who pass our time 
in His very presence, as it might be, see 
things differently—I mean such of us as 
have white natur’s. A red-skin has his 
notions, and it is right that it should be 
so; and if they are not exactly the same 
as a Christian white man’s, there is no 
harm init. Still there are matters that 
belong altogether to the ordering of God’s 
providence —and these salt and fresh 
water lakes are some of them. I do not 
pretend to account for these things, but I 
think it the duty of all to believe in them. 
For my part, I am one of them who think 
that the same hand which made the sweet 
water, can make the salt.’’ 

‘‘Hold on there, Master Pathfinder,”’ 
interrupted Cap, not without some heat ; 
‘in the way of a proper and manly faith, 
I will turn my back on no one when afloat. 
Although more accustomed to make all 
snug aloft and to show the proper canvas, 
than to pray when the hurricane comes, I 
know that we are but helpless mortals at 
times, and I hope I pay reverence where 
reverence is due. All I mean to say, and 
that is rather insinuated than said, is this ; 
which is, as you all know, simply an inti- 
mation that, being accustomed to see 
water in large bodies salt, I should like to 
taste it, before I can believe it to be 
fresh.” 

“God has given the salt lick to the deer, 
and he has given to man, red skin and 
white, the delicious spring at which to 
slake his thirst. It is unreasonable to 
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think that he may not have given lakes of 
pure water to the West, and lakes of im- . 
pure water to the Hast.” 

Cap was awed, in spite of his overween- 
ing dogmatism, by the earnest simplicity 
of the Pathfinder, though he did not relish 


\the idea of believing a fact which, for 


many years, he had pertinaciously insisted 
could not be true. Unwilling to give up 
the point, and, at the same time, unable 
to maintain it against a reasoning to 
which he was unaccustomed, and which 
possessed equally the force of truth, and 
probability, he was glad to get rid of the 
subject by evasion. 

““Well, well, friend Pathfinder,’’? he 
said, ‘‘ we will nipper the argument where 
itis; and, as the sergeant has sent you to 
give us pilotage to this same lake we can 
only try the water when we reach it. 
Only mark my words—I do not say that 
it may not be fresh on the surface; the 
Atlantic is sometimes fresh on the surface, 
near the mouths of great rivers; but rely 
on it, I shall show you a way of tasting 
the water many fathoms deep, of which 
you never dreamed; and then we shall 
know more about it.’’ 

The guide seemed content to let the 
matter rest, and the conversation changed. 

“We are not over-consaited consarning 
our gifts,’’ observed the Pathfinder, after 
a short pause, ‘‘and well know that such 
as live in the towns, near the sea——’’ 

“On the sea,’’ interrupted Cap. 

*“On the sea, if you wish it, friend, have 
opportunities that do not befall us of the 
wilderness. Still, we know our own call- 
ings, and they are what I consider nat’ral 
callings, and are not parvarted by vanity 
and wantonness. Now my gifts are with 
the rifle, and on a trail, and in the way of 
game and scoutin’; for, though I can use 
the spear and the paddle, I pride not my- 
self on either. The youth, Jasper, there, 
who is discoursing with the sergeant’s 
daughter, is a different creatur’, for he 
may be said to breathe the water, as it. 
might be, like a fish. The Indians and 
Frenchers ofthe north shore call him EKau- 
douce, on account of his gifts in this par- 
ticular. He is better at the oar and the 
rope, too, than in making fires on a traii.’’ 
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«There must be something about these 
gifts of which you speak, after all,” said 
Cap. “Now this fire, I will acknowledge, 
has overlaid all my seamanship. Arrow- 
head, there, said the smoke came from a 
pale-face’s fire, and that is a piece of phi- 
losophy that I hold to be equal to steering 
in a dark night by the edges of the scud.”’ 

“It’s no great secret—it’s no great se- 
cret,”’ returned Pathfinder, laughing with 
great inward glee, though habitual cau- 
tion prevented the emission of any noise. 
“‘Nothing is easier to us who pass our 
time in the great school of Providence, 
than to Varn its lessons. We should be 
as useless on a trail, or in carrying tidings 
through a wilderness, as so many wood- 
chucks, did we not soon come to a knowl- 
edge of these niceties. Kau-douce, as we 
call him, is so fond of the water, that he 
gathered a damp stick or two for our fire, 
and there be plenty of them, as well as 
those that are thoroughly dried, lying 
scattered about ; and wet will bring dark 
smoke, as I suppose even you followers of 
the sea must know. It’s no great secret 
—it’s no great secret—though all is mys- 
tery to such as doesn’t study the Lord and 
his mighty ways with humility and thank- 
fulness.”’ 

“That must be a keen eye of Arrow- 
head’s to see so slight a difference.”’ 

*“*He would be but a poor Injin if he 
didn’t! No, no; it is war time, and no 
red-skin is outlying without using his 
senses. Every skin has its own natur’, 
and every natur’ has its own laws, as well 
as itsown skin. It was many years afore 
I could master all them higher branches 
of a forest edication, for red-skin knowl- 
edge doesn’t come as easy to white-skin 
natur’, or what I suppose is intended to 
be white-skin knowledge ; though I have 
but little of the latter, having passed most 
of my time in the wilderness.”’ 

«You have been a ready scholar, Mas- 
ter Pathfinder, as is seen by your under- 
standing these things so well. I suppose 
it would be no great matter for a man 
regularly brought up to the sea, to catch 
these trifles, if he could only bring his 
mind fairly to bear upon them.”’ 

“‘T don’t know that. The white man 


has his difficulties in getting red-skin 
habits, quite as much as the Injin in 
getting white-skin ways. As for the 
real natur’, it is my opinion that neither 
can actually get that of the other.” 

“And yet we sailors, who run about 
the world so much, say that there is but 
one nature, whether it be inthe Chinaman 
ora Dutchman. For my own part, I am 
much of that way of thinking, too; for I 
have generally found that all nations like 
gold and silver, and most men relish to- 
bacco.”’ 

“Then you seafaring men know little of . 
the red-skins. Have you ever known any 
of your Chinamen who could sing their 
death-songs, with their flesh torn with 
splinters and cut with knives, the fire 
raging around their naked bodies, and 
death staring them in the face? Until 
you can find me a Chinaman, or a Chris- 
tian man, that can do all this, you cannot 
find a man with red-skin natur’, let him 
look ever so valiant, or know how to read 
all the books that was ever printed.’’ 

“It is the savages only that play each 
other such hellish tricks!’’ said Master 
Cap, glancing his eyes about him uneasily 
at the apparently endless arches of the 
forest. ‘‘No white man is ever con- 
demned to undergo these trials.’’ 

«Nay, therein you are ag’in mistaken,”’ 
returned the Pathfinder, coolly selecting a 
delicate morsel of the venison as his bonne 
bouche ; “for, though these torments be- 
long only to the red-skin natur’, in the 
way of bearing them like braves, white- 
skin natur’ may be, and often has been, 
agonized by them.”’ 

‘‘Happily,’’ said Cap, with an effort to 
clear his throat, ‘‘none of his majesty’s 
allies will be likely to attempt such dam- 
nable cruelties on any of his majesty’s 
loyal subjects. Ihave not served much in 
the royal navy, it is true; but I have 
served —and that is something; and in 
the way of privateering and worrying the 
enemy in his ships and cargoes, I’ve done 
my full share. But I trust there are no 
French savages on this side the lake, and 
I think you said that Ontario is a broad 
sheet of water ?”’ 

“Nay, it is broad in our eyes,” re- 
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turned Pathfinder, not caring to conceal 
the smile which lighted a face that had 
been burnt by exposure to a bright red, 
‘though I mistrust that some may think 
it narrow; and narrow it is, if you wish 
it to keep off the foe. Ontario has two 
ends, and the enemy that is afraid to 
cross it will be sartin to come round it.”’ 

“Ah! that comes of.your d d fresh 
water-ponds!”’ growled Cap, hemming so 
loud as to cause him instantly to repent 
the indiscretion. ‘‘No man, now, ever 
heard of a pirate’s or a ship’s getting 
round one end of the Atlantic!’’ 

<‘Mayhap the ocean has no ends? ” 

“That it hasn’t, nor sides, nor bottom. 
The nation that is snugly moored on one 
of its coasts need fear nothing from the 
one anchored abeam, let it be ever so 
savage, unless it possesses the art of ship- 
building. No, no—the people who live on 
the shores of the Atlantic need fear but 
little for their skins or scalps. A man 
may lie down at night, in those regions, 
in the hope of finding the hair on his 
head in the morning, unless he wears a 
wig.” 

“Tt isn’t so here. I don’t wish to flurry 
the young woman, and therefore I will be 
no way particular — though she seems 
pretty much listening to Eau-douce, as 
we call him—but without the edication I 
have received, I should think it, at this 
very moment, a risky journey to go over 
the very ground that lies atween us and 
the garrison, in the present state of this 
frontier. There are about as many Ivo- 
quois on this side of Ontario as there be 
on the other. It is for this very reason, 
friend Cap, that the sergeant has en- 
gaged us to come out and show you the 
path.”’ 

«What !—do the knaves dare to cruise 
so near the guns of one of his majesty’s 
works ?”’ 

“Do not the ravens resort near the 
carcass of the deer, though the fowler is 
at hand? They come this-a-way, as it 
might be, nat’rally. There are more or 
less whites passing atween the forts and 
the settlements, and they are sure to be 
on their trails. The Sarpent had come up 
on one side of the river, and I have come 
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up the other, in order to scout for the 
outlying rascals, while Jasper brought up 
the canoe, like a bold-hearted sailor, as he 
is. The sergeant told him, with tears in 
his eyes, all about his child, and how his 
heart yearned for her, and how gentle 
and obedient she was, until I think the 
lad would have dashed into a Mingo camp 
single-handed, rather than not a-come.”’ 

«We thank him—we thank him; and 
shall think the better of him for his readi- 
ness ; though I suppose the boy has run no 
great risk, after all.’ 

“Only the risk of being shot from a 
cover, as he forced the canoe up a swift 
rift, or turned an elbow in the stream, 
with his eyes fastened on the eddies. Of 
all the risky journeys, that on an ambushed 
river is the most risky, in my judgment, 
and that risk has Jasper run.”’ 

«* And why the devil has the sergeant 
sent for me to travel a hundred and fifty 
miles in this outlandish manner? Give 
me an offing, and the enemy in sight, and 
T’ll play with him in his own fashion, as 
long as he pleases, long bows or close 
quarters; but to be shot like a turtle 
asleep, is not to my humor. If it were 
not for little Magnet there, I would tack 
ship this instant, make the best of my way 
back to York, and let Ontario take care of 
itself, salt water or fresh water ! ” 

«That wouldn’t mend the matter much, 
friend mariner, as the road to return is 
much longer, and almost as bad as the 
road to go on. Trust to us, and we will 
carry you through safe, or lose our scalps.”’ 

Cap wore a tight solid cue, done up in 
eel-skin, while the top of his head was 
nearly bald: and he mechanically passed 
his hand over both, as if to make certain 
that each was in its right place. He was 
at the bottom, however, a brave man, and 
had often faced death with coolness, though 
never in the frightful forms in which it pre- 
sented itself, under the brief but graphic 
pictures of his companion. It was too late 
to retreat : and he determined to put the 
best face on the matter, though he could 
not avoid muttering inwardly a few curses 
on the indifference and indiscretion with 
which his brother-in-law, the sergeant, 
had led him into his present dilemma. 
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““Ymake no doubt, Master Pathfinder,” 
he answered, when these thoughts had 
found time to glance through his mind, 
“that we shall reach port in safety. 
What distance may we now be from the 
fort? ”’ 

“Little more than fifteen miles; and 
swift miles, too, as the river runs, if the 
Mingoes let us go clear.”’ 

** And I suppose the woods will stretch 
along, starboard and larboard, as hereto- 
fore? ”’ 

** Anan ?” 

““T mean that we shall have to pick our 
way through these d——d trees !”’ 

“Nay, nay, you will go in the canoe, 
and the Oswego has been cleared of its 
flood-wood by the troops. It will be float- 
ing down-stream, and that, too, with a 
swift current.”’ 
~ And what the devil is to prevent these 
minks, of which you speak, from shooting 
us as we double a headland, or are busy 
in steering clear of the rocks? ”’ 

«The Lord !—He who has so often 
helped others in greater difficulties. Many 
and many is the time that my head would 
have been stripped of hair, skin and all, 
hadn’t the Lord fi’t on my side, I never 
go into a scrimmage, friend mariner, 
without thinking of this great ally, who 
can do more in battle than all the battal- 
ions of the Sixtieth, were they brought 
into a single line.”’ 

«* Ay—ay—this may do well enough for 
a scouter ; but we seamen like our offing, 
and to go into action with nothing in our 
minds but the business before us—plain 
broadside and broadside work, and no 
trees or rocks to thicken the water. 

«And no Lord, too, I dare say, if the 
truth was known! Take my word for it, 
Master Cap, that no battle is the worse fou’t 
for havin’ the Lord on your side. Look at 
the head of the big Sarpent there, you can 
see the mark of a knife all along by his 
ear; now, nothing but a bullet from this 
long rifle of mine saved his scalp that day, 
for it had fairly started, and half a minute 


mere would have left him without the 


war-lock. When the Mohican squeezes 
my hand, and intermates that I befri’nded 
him in that matter, I tell him, no; it was 
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the Lord who led me to the only spot 
where execution could be done, or his 
necessity be made known, on account of 
the smoke. Sartain when I got the right 
position, I finished the affair of my own 
accord, for a fri’nd under the tomahawk 
is apt to make a man think quick, and act 
at once, aS was my case, or the Sarpent’s 
spirit would be hunting in the happy land 
of his people at this very moment.”’ 

““Come, come, Pathfinder, this palaver 
is worse than being skinned from stem to 
stern; we have but a few hours of sun, 
and had better be drifting down this said 
current of yours while we may. Magnet, 
dear, are you not ready to get under 
way?” 

Magnet started, blushed brightly, and 
made her preparations for an immediate 
departure. Not asyliable of the discourse 
just related had she heard, for Kau-douce, 
as young Jasper was oftener called than 
anything else, had been filling her ears 
with a description of the yet distant port 
toward which she was journeying, with 
accounts of her father, whom she had not 
seen since a child, and with the manner of 
life of those who lived in the frontier 
garrisons. Unconsciously, she had_ be- 
come deeply interested, and her thoughts 
had been too intently directed to these 
interesting matters to allow any of the 
less agreeable subjects discussed by those 
so near to reach her ears. The bustle of 
departure put an end to the conversation 
entirely, and the baggage of the scouts, 
or guides, being trifling, in a few minutes 
the whole party was ready to proceed. 
As they were about to quit the spot, how- 
ever, to the surprise of even his fellow- 
guides, Pathfinder collected a quantity of 
branches, and threw them upon the em- 
bers of the fire, taking care even to see 
that some of the wood was damp, in order 
to raise as dark and dense a smoke as 
possible. 

“When you can hide your trail, Jas- 
per,” he said, “‘a smoke at leaving an 
encampment may do good, instead of 
harm. If there are a dozen Mingoes with- 
in ten miles of us, some on ’em are on the 
heights, or in the trees, looking out for 
smokes : let them see this, and much good 
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may it do them. They are welcome to our 
leavings.”’ 

“But may they not strike and follow on 
our trail?’’ asked the youth, whose in- 
terest in the hazard of his situation had 
much increased since the meeting with 
Magnet. “ We shall leave a broad path 
to the river.”’ 

‘“‘The broader the better; when there, 
it will surpass Mingo cunning even, to say 
which way the canoe has gone; up-stream 
or down. Water is the only thing in Na- 
tur’ that will thoroughly wash out a trail, 
and even water will not always do it, when 
the scent is strong. Do you not see, Hau- 
douce, that if any Mingoes have seen our 
path below the falls, they will strike off 
toward this smoke, and that they will 
nat’rally conclude that they who began by 
going up-stream, will end by going up- 
stream ? If they knew anything, they now 
know a party is out from the fort, and it 
will exceed even Mingo wit to fancy that 
we have come up here, just for the pleasure 
of going back again, and that, too, on the 
same day, and at the risk of our scalps.”’ 

‘‘Certainly,’’ added Jasper, who was 
talking apart with the Pathfinder, as they 
moved toward the windrow, ’’ they cannot 
know anything about the sergeant’s 
daughter, for the greatest secrecy has 
been observed on her account.”’ 

“And they will l’arn nothing here,’’ re- 
turned Pathfinder, causing his companion 
to see that he trod with the utmost care, 
on the impressions left on the leaves by 
the little foot of Mabel, “unless this old 
salt-water fish has been taking his niece 
about the windrow, like a fa’n playing by 
the side of the old doe.”’ 

**Buck, you mean, Pathfinder.’’ 

*“Isn’t he a queerity! Now I can con- 
sort with such a sailor as yourself, Kau- 
douce, and find nothing very contrary in 
our gifts, though yours belong to the lakes 
and mine to the woods. Harkee, Jasper,”’ 
continued the scout, laughing in his noise- 
less manner; “suppose we try the tem- 
per of his blade, and run him over the 
falls ?”’ 

«And what would be done with the 
pretty niece in the meanwhile ? ”’ 

“‘ Nay, nay—no harm shall come to her; 
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she must walk round the portage, at any 
rate ; but you and I can try this Atlantic 
Oceaner, and then all parties will be- 
come better acquainted. We shall find 
out whether his flint will strike fire, and 
he may come to know something of fron- 
tier tricks ! ’’ 

Young Jasper smiled, for he was not 
averse to fun, and had been a little touched 
by Cap’s superciliousness ; but Mabei’s 
fair face, light, agile form and winning 
smiles stood like a shield between her un- 
cle and the intended experiment. 

«‘ Perhaps the sergeant’s daughter will 
be frightened,”’ he said. 

““Not she, if she has any of the ser- 
geant’s spirit in her. She doesn’t look 
like a skeary thing, at all. Leave it to 
me, Eau-douce, and I will manage the 
affair alone,’’ 

“Not you, Pathfinder; you would only 
drown both. If the canoe goes over I 
must go in it.” 

‘““Well, have it so, then; shall we 
smoke the pipe of agreement on the bar- 
gain?” 

Jasper laughed, nodded his head by way 
of consent, and the subject was dropped, 
for the party had reached the canoe, so 
often mentioned, and fewer words had de- 
termined much greater things between the 
parties. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘** Before these fields were shorn and tilled 
Full to the brim our rivers flowed ; 
The melody of waters filled 
The fresh and boundless wood; 
And torrents dashed, and rivulets played, 
And fountains sprouted in the shade.” 
—BRYANT. 


Ir is generally known that the waters 
which flow into the southern side of On- 
tario are, in general, narrow, sluggish 
and deep. There are some exceptions to 
this rule, for many of the rivers have 
rapids, or, as they are termed in the lan- 
guage of the region, rifts, and some have 
falls. Among the latter was the particu- 
lar stream on which our adventurers were 
now journeying. The Oswego is formed 
by the junction of the Oneida and the 
Onondaga, both of which flow from lakes < 
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and it pursues its way, through a gentle, 
undulating country, a few miles, until ‘it 
reaches the margin of a sort of natural 
terrace, down which it tumbles some ten 
or fifteen feet, to another level, across 
which it glides, or glances, or pursues its 
course, with the silent, stealthy progress 
of deep water, until it throws its tribute 
into the broad receptacle of Ontario. The 
canoe in which Cap and his party had 
traveled from Fort Stanwix, the last mili- 
tary station on the Mohawk, lay by the 
side of this river, and into it the whole 
party now entered, with the exception of 
Pathfinder, who remained on the land, in 
order to shove the light vessel off. 

“Let her starn drift down-stream, Jas- 
per,’’ said the man of the woods to the 
young mariner of the lake, who had dis- 
possessed Arrowhead of his paddle, and 
taking his own station as steersman ; 
“let it go down with the current. Should 
any of them infarnals, the Mingoes, strike 
our trail, or follow it to this point, they 
will not fail to look for the signs in the 
mud, and if they discover that we have 
left the shore with the nose of the canoe 
up-stream, it is a nat’ral belief to think 
that we went that-a-way.”’ 

This direction was followed ; and giving 
a vigorous shove, the Pathfinder, who was 
in the flower of his strength and activity, 
made a leap, landing lightly, and without 
disturbing its equilibrium, in the bow of 
the canoe. As soon as it had reached the 
center of the river, or the strength of the 
current, the boat was turned, and it be- 
gan to glide noiselessly down the stream. 

The vessel in which Cap and his niece 
had embarked for their long and advent- 
urous journey, was one of the canoes of 
bark which the Indians are in the habit of 
constructing, and which, by their exceed- 
ing lightness, and the ease with which 
they are propelled, are admirably adapted 
to a navigation in which shoals, floodwood, 
and other similar obstructions, so often 
occur. The two men who composed its 
original crew had several times carried it, 
when emptied of its luggage, many hun- 
dred yards; and it would not have ex- 
ceeded the strength of a single man to lift 
its weight. Still it was long, and, for a 


canoe, wide, a want of steadiness being its 
principal defect in the eyes of the uniniti- 
ated. A few hours’ practice, however, in 
a great measure remedied this evil, and 
both Mabel and her uncle had learned so 
far to humor its movements, that they 
now maintained their places with perfect 
composure ; nor did the additional weight 
of three guides tax its powers in any par- 
ticular degree, the breadth of the rounded 
bottom allowing the necessary quantity of 
water to be displaced, without bringing 
the gunwale very sensibly nearer to the 
surface of the stream. Its workmanship 
was neat; the timbers were small and se- 
cured by thongs; and the whole fabric, 
though it was so slight and precarious to 
the eye, was probably capable of convey- 
ing double the number of persons that it 
now contained. 

Cap was seated on a low thwart, in the 
center of the canoe; the Big Serpent 
knelt near him. Arrowhead and his wife 
occupied places forward of both, the for- 
mer having relinquished his post aft. 
Mabel was half reclining on some of her 
own effects, behind her uncle, while the 
Pathfinder and Hau-douce stood erect, the 
one in the bow and the other in the stern, 
each using a paddle, with a long, steady, 
noiseless sweep. The conversation was 
carried on in low tones, all the party be- 
ginning to feel the necessity of prudence, 
as they drew nearer to the outskirts of the 
fort and had no longer the cover of the 
woods. 

The Oswego, just at that place, was a 
deep, dark stream, of no great width, its 
still, gloomy-looking current winding its 
way among overhanging trees, that, in 
particular spots, almost shut out the light 
of the heavens. Here and there some 
half-fallen giant of the forest lay nearly 
across its surface, rendering care neces- 
sary to avoid the limb; and, most of the 
distance, the lower branches and leaves of 
the trees of smaller growth were laved by 
its waters. The picture which has been 
so beautifully described by our own ad- 
mirable poet, and which we have placed 
at the head of this chapter, as an epigraph, 
was here realized; the earth fattened by the 
decayed vegetation of centuries, and black 
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with loam, the stream that filled the banks 
nearly to overflowing, and the “ fresh and 
boundless wood,’’ being all as visible to 
the eye as the pen of Bryant has else- 
where vividly presented them to the im- 
agination. In short, the entire scene was 
one of arich and benevolent nature, be- 
fore it had been subjected to the uses and 
desires of man; luxuriant, wild, full of 
promise, and not without the charm of 
the picturesque, even in its rudest state. 
It will be remembered that this was in 
the year 175-, or long before even specu- 
lation had brought any portion of West- 
ern New York within the bounds of civili- 
zation, or the projects of the adventurous. 
At that distant day, there were two great 
channels of military communication, be- 
tween the inhabited portion of the colony 
of New York, and the frontiers that lay 
adjacent to the Canadas; that by Lakes 
Champlain and George, and that by means 
of the Mohawk, Wook Creek, the Oneida, 
and the rivers we have been describing. 
Along both these lines of communication, 
military posts had been established though 
there existed a blank space of a hundred 
miles between the last fort at the head of 
the Mohawk, and the outlet of the Os- 
wego, which embraced most of the dis- 
tance that Cap and Mabel had journeyed 
under the protection of Arrowhead. 

““T sometimes wish for peace again,”’ 
said the Pathfinder, ‘“when one can 
range the forest without s’arching for 
any other inemy than the beasts and 
fishes. Ah’s me! many is the day that 
the Sarpent, there, and I have passed 
happily among the streams, living on 
venison, salmon, and trout, without 
thought of a Mingo or a scalp! I some- 
times wish that them blessed days might 
come back, for it is not my raal gift to 
slay my own kind. I’m sartain the 
sergeant’s daughter don’t think me a 
wretch that takes pleasure in preying 
on human natur’ ! ”’ 

At this remark, a sort of interrogatory, 
Pathfinder looked behind him; and though 
the most partial friend could even scarce- 
ly term his sunburnt and hard features 
handsome, Mabel thought his smile at- 
tractive by its simple ‘ingenuousness, and 
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the uprightness that beamed in every 
lineament of his honest countenance. 

“T do not think my father would have 
sent one like those you mention, to see 
his daughter through the wilderness,”’ 
the young woman answered, returning 
the smile as frankly as it was given, and 
much more sweetly. 

“That he wouldn’t, that he wouldn’t : 
the sergeant is a man of feelin’, and many 
is the march and the fight that we have 
stood shoulder to shoulder in, as we would 
call it—though I would always keep my 
limbs free when near a Frencher or a 
Mingo.”’ 

«You are then the young friend of 
whom my father has spoken so often in 
his letters ?”’ 

“His young friend —the sergeant has 
the advantage of me by thirty years; 
yes, he is thirty years my senior, and as 
many my better.”’ 

‘*Not in the eyes of the daughter, per- 


‘haps, friend Pathfinder,’? put in Cap, 


whose spirits began to revive when he 
found the water once more flowing around 
him. ‘The thirty years that you mention 
are not often thought to be an advantage 
in the eyes of girls of nineteen.’’ 

Mabel colored, and, in turning aside her 
face to avoid the looks of those in the bow 
of the canoe, she encountered the admir- 
ing gaze of the young man in the stern. 
As a last resource, her spirited but soft 
blue eyes sought refuge in the water. 
Just at this moment a dull, heavy sound 
Swept up the avenue formed by the trees, 
borne along by a light air that hardly 
produced a ripple on the water. 

“That sounds pleasantly,’? said Cap, 
pricking up his ears like a dog that hears 
a distant baying; ‘it is the surf on the 
shores of your lake, I suppose ?”’ 

** Not so—not so,’’ answered the Path- 
finder—‘*it is merely this river tumbling 
over some rocks half a mile below us.’’ 

*‘Is there a fall in the stream?” de- 
manded Mabel, a still brighter flush glow- 
ing in her face. 

“The devil! Master Pathfinder — or 
you, Mr. Oh!-the-Deuce—”’ (for so Cap 
began to style Jasper by way of entering 
cordially into the border usages), “had 
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you not better give the canoe a sheer, and 
get nearer to the shore? These water- 
falls have generally rapids above them, 
and one might as well get into the Mael- 
strom at once as to run into their suction.” 

“Trust to us—trust to us, friend Cap,” 
answered Pathfinder; “we are but fresh- 
water sailors, it is true, and I cannot 
boast of being much, even of that; but 
we understand rifts, and rapids, and cata- 
racts; and in going down these, we shall 
do our endivors not to disgrace our edica- 
tion.” 

“In going down!” exclaimed Cap— 
“the devil, man! you do not dream of go- 
ing down a waterfall, in this eggshell of 
bark ? ”’ . 

«Sartain ; the path lies over the falls, 
and it is much easier to shoot them than 
to unload the canoe, and to carry that, 
and all it contains, around a portage of a 
mile, by hand.”’ 

Mabel turned her pallid countenance to- 
ward the young man in the stern of the 
canoe, for just at that moment a fresh 
roar of the fall was borne to her ears by 
a new current of the air, and it really 
sounded terrific, now that the cause was 
understood. 

«We thought that, by landing the fe- 
males and the two Indians,’’ Jasper 
quietly observed, ‘‘we threc white men, 
all of whom are used to the water, might 
carry the canoe over in safety, for we often 
shoot these falls.”’ 

«« And we counted on you, friend mari- 
ner, as a mainstay,’ said. Pathfinder, 
winking at Jasper over his shoulder, *‘ for 
you are accustomed to see waves tumbling 
about, and, without some one to steady 
the cargo, all the finery of the sergeant’s 
daughter might be washed into the river 
and be lost.”’ * 

Cap was puzzled. The idea of going 
over a waterfall was perhaps more serious, 
in his eyes, than it would have been in 
those of one totally ignorant of all that 
pertained to boats; for he understood the 
power of the element and the total feeble- 
ness of man when exposed to its fury. 
Still, his pride revolted at the thought of 
deserting the boat while others not only 
courageously but coolly proposed to con- 


tinue in it. Notwithstanding the latter 
feeling, and his innate as well as acquired 
steadiness in danger, he would probably 
have deserted his post, had not the images 
of Indians tearing scalps from the human 
head taken so strong hold of his fancy as 
to induce him to imagine the canoe a sort 
of sanctuary. 

“What is to be done with Magnet?” 
he demanded, affection for his niece raising 
another qualm in his conscience. ‘We 
cannot allow Magnet to land if there are 
enemy’s Indians near.”’ 

“‘Nay—no Mingo will be near the port- 
age, for that is a spot too public for their 
deviltries,’? answered the Pathfinder, con- 
fidently. ‘‘ Natur’ is natur’, and it is an 
Injin’s natur, to be found where he is least 
expected. No fear of him on a beaten 
path, for he wishes to come upon you 
when unprepared to meet him, and the 
fiery villains make it a point to deceive you 
one way or another. Sheer in, Eau-douce ; 
we will land the sergeant’s daughter on 
the end of that log, where she can reach 
the shore with a dry foot.”’ 

The injunction was obeyed, and in a few 
minutes the whole party had left the canoe 
with the exception of Pathfinder and the 
two sailors. Notwithstanding his pro- 
fessional pride, Cap would have gladly 
followed, but he did not like to exhibit so 
unequivocal a weakness in the presence of 
a fresh-water sailor. 

“‘T call all hands to witness,’ he said, 
as those who had landed moved away, 
‘that I do not look on this affair as any- 
thing more than canoeing in the woods. 
There is no seamanship in tumbling over 
a waterfall, which is a feat the greatest 
lubber can perform as well as the oldest 
mariner.” 

«“Nay, nay, you needn’t despise the 
Oswego Falls, neither,’’ put in Pathfinder, 
“for. though they may not be Niagara, 
nor the Genesee, nor the Cahoos, nor 
Glenn’s, nor them on the Canada, they 
are narvous enough for a new beginner. 
Let the sergeant’s daughter stand on yon- 
der rock, and she will see the manner in 
which we ignorant backwoodsmen get 
over the difficulties that we can’t get un- 
der.—Now, Eau-douce, a steady hand and 
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a true eye, for all rest on you, seeing that 
we can count Master Cap for no more than 
a passenger.”’ 

The canoe was leaving the shore as he 
concluded, while Mabel went hurriedly 
and trembling to the rock that had been 
pointed out, talking to her companion of 
the danger her uncle so unnecessarily ran, 
while her eyes were riveted on the agile 
and vigorous form of EKau-douce as he 
stood erect in the stern of the light boat, 
governing its movements. As soon, how- 
ever, aS she reached a point where she got 
a view of the fall, she gave an involuntary 
but suppressed scream, and covered her 
eyes. At the next instant, the latter were 
again free, and the entranced girl stood 
immovable as a statue, a _ scarcely- 
breathing observer of all that passed. 
The two Indians seated themselves pas- 
sively on a log, hardly looking towards 
the stream, while the wife of Arrowhead 
came near Mabel, and appeared to watch 
the motions of the canoe with some such 
interest as a child regards the leaps of a 
tumbler. 

As soon as the boat was in the stream, 
Pathfinder sank on his knees, continuing 
to use the paddle, though it was slowly, 
and in a manner not to interfere with the 
efforts of his companion. The latter still 
stood erect, and, as he kept his eye on 
some object beyond the fall, it was evident 
that he was carefully looking for the spot 
proper for their passage. 

‘Farther west, boy; farther west,’’ 
muttered Pathfinder ; ‘“‘there where you 
see the water foam. Bring the top of the 
dead oak in line with the stem of the 
blasted hemlock.”’ 

Kau-douce made no answer, for the 
canoe was in the center of the stream, 
with its head pointed toward the fall, and 
it had already begun to quicken its motion 
by the increased force of the current. At 
that moment, Cap would cheerfully have 
renounced every claim to glory that could 
possibly be acquired by the feat to have 
been safe again on shore. He heard the 
roar of the water, thundering, as it might 
be, behind a screen, but becoming more 
and more distinct, louder and louder; and 
before him he saw its line cutting the 
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forest below, along the green and angry 
element seemed stretched and shining, 
as if the particles were about to lose their 
principles of cohesion. 

““Down with your helm—down with 
your helm, man!’’ he exclaimed, unable 
any longer to suppress his anxiety, as the 
canoe glided toward the edge of the fall. 

« Ay—ay—down it is, sure enough,” 
answered Pathfinder, looking behind him 
for a single instant, with his silent joyous 
laugh—“ down we go of a sartainty! 
Heave her starn up, boy—farther up with 
her starn !’’ 

The rest. was like the passage of the 
viewless wind. Kau-douce gave the re- 
quired sweep with his paddle, the canoe 
glanced into the channel, and for a few 
seconds it seemed to Cap that he was 
tossing inacaldron. He felt the bow of 
the canoe tip, saw the raging, foaming 
water careering madly by his side, was 
sensible that the light fabric in which he 
floated was tossed about like an eggshell , 
and then, not less to his great joy than to 
his surprise, he discovered that it was 
gliding across the basin of still water be- 
low the fall, under the steady impulse of 
Jasper’s paddle. 

The Pathfinder continued to laugh, but 
he rose from his knees, and, searching for 
a tin pot and a horn spoon, he began de- 
liberately to measure the water that had 
been taken in the passage. 

‘Fourteen spoonfuls, Hau-douce ; four- 
teen fairly measured spoonfuls. I have, 
you must acknowledge, known you to go 
down with only ten.’’ 

“Master Cap leaned so hard up- 
stream,’ returned Jasper, seriously, 
“that I had difficulty in trimming the 
canoe.”’ 

“It may be so—# may be so; no doubt 
it was so, since you say it; but I have 
known you go over with only ten.” 

Cap now gave a tremendous hem, felt 
for his cue as if to ascertain its safety, 
and then looked back, in order to examine 
the danger he had gone through. His 
importunity is easily explained. Most of 
the river fell perpendicularly ten or twelve 
feet; but near its center, the force of the 
current had so far worn away the rock as 
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to permit the water to shoot through a 
narrow passage, at an angle of about 
forty or forty-five degrees. Down this 
ticklish descent the canoe had glanced, 
amid fragments of breken rock, whirl- 
pools, foam and furious tossings of the 
element, which an uninstructed eye would 
believe menaced inevitable destruction to 
an object so fragile. But the very light- 
ness of the canoe favored its descent; 
for, borne on the crests of the waves and 
directed by a steady eye and an arm full 
of muscle, it had passed lke a feather 
from one pile of foam to another, scarcely 
permitting its glossy side to be wetted. 
There were a few rocks to be avoided ; the 
proper direction was to be rigidly ob- 
served, and the fierce current did the 
rest.” 

To say that Cap was astonished, would 
not be expressing half his feelings. He 
felt awed, for the profound dread of rocks, 
which most seamen entertain, came in aid 
of his admiration of the boldness of the 
exploit. Still he was indisposed to express 
all he felt, lest he might be conceding too 
much in favor of fresh water and inland 
navigation : and no sooner had he cleared 
his throat with the aforesaid hem, than he 
loosened his tongue in the usual strain of 
superiority. 

‘*T do not gainsay your knowledge of 
the channel, Master Oh !-the-Deuce”’ (for 
such he religicusly believed to be Jasper’s 
sobriquet), ‘“‘and after all, to know the 
channel in such a place is the main point. 
I have had coxswains with me who could 
come down that shoot too, if they only 
knew the channel.”’ 

“Tt isn’t enough to know the channel, 
friend mariner,’’ said Pathfinder; ‘it 
needs narves and skill to keep the canoe 
straight and to keep her clear of the rocks, 
too. There isn’t another boatman in all 
this region that can shoot the Oswego, 
but Eau-douce, there, with any sartainty ; 
though, now and then, one has blundered 
through. I can’t do it myself, unless by 
means of Providence, and it needs Jasper’s 


* Lest the reader suppose we are dealing purely 
in fiction, the writer will add that he has known a 
long thirty-two pounder carried over these same 
falls in perfect safety. 
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hand and Jasper’s eye to make sure of a 
dry passage. Fourteen spoonfuls, after 
all, are no great matter, though I wish it 
had been but ten, seeing that the ser- 
geant’s daughter was a looker-on.”’ 

“And yet you conned the canoe; you 
told him how to head and how to sheer.’’ 

‘* Human frailty, master mariner; that 
was a little of white-skin natur’. Now, 
had the Sarpent yonder been in the boat, 
not a word would he have spoken, or 
thought would he have given to the public. 
An Injin knows how to hold his tongue; 
but we white folk fancy we are always 
wiser than our fellows. I’m curing myself 
fast of the weakness, but it needs time to 
root up the tree that has been growing 
more than thirty years.”’ 

**T think little of this affair, sir; nothing 
at all, to speak my mind freely. It’sa 
mere wash of spray to shooting London 
Bridge, which is done every day by hun- 
dreds of persons, and often by the most 
delicate ladies in the land. The king’s 
majesty has shot the bridge in his royal 
person.” 

«Well, I want no delicate ladies or 
king’s majesties (God bless ’°em!) in the 
canoe, in going over these falls; for a 
boat’s breadth, either way, may make a 
drowning matter of it. Hau-douce, we 
shall have to carry the sergeant’s bro- 
ther over Niagara yet, to show him what 
may be done on the frontier ! ”’ 

“The devil! Master Pathfinder, you 
must be joking, now. Surely it is not 
possible for a bark canoe to go over that 
mighty cataract !”’ 

‘“You never were more mistaken, Mas- 
ter Cap, in your life. Nothing is easier, 
and many is the canoe I have seen go over 
it, with my own eyes, and, if we both 
live, I hope to satisfy you that the feat 
can be done. For my part, I think the 
largest ship that ever sailed on the ocean 
might be carried over, could she once get 
into the rapids.”’ 

Cap did not perceive the wink which 
Pathfinder exchanged with Eau-douce, 
and he remained silent for some time ; for, 
sooth to say, he had never suspected the 
possibility of going down Niagara, feasible 
as the thing must appear to every one, on 
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a second thought, the real difficulty ex- 
isted in going up it. 

By this time, the party had reached the 
place where Jasper had left his canoe con- 
cealed in the bushes, and they all re-em- 
barked ; Jasper, Cap, and his niece, in 


one boat, and Pathfinder, Arrowhead, and. 


the wife of the latter, in the other. The 
Mohican had already passed down the 
banks of the river by land, looking cau- 
tiously, and with the skill of his people, for 
the signs of an enemy. 

The cheek of Mabel did not recover all 
its bloom until the canoe was again in the 
current, down which it floated swiftly, 
occasionally impelled by the paddle of 
Jasper. She witnessed the descent of the 
falls with a degree of terror that had 
rendered her mute, but her fright had not 
been so great as to prevent admiration of 
the steadiness of the youth, who directed 
the movement, from blending with the 
passing terror. In truth, one much less 
quick and sensitive might have had her 
feelings awakened by the cool and gallant 
air with which Eau-douce had accom- 
plished this clever exploit. He had stood 
firmly erect, notwithstanding the plunge ; 
and to those who were on the shore, it 
was evident that, by a timely application 
of his skill and strength, the canoe had 
received a sheer that alone carried it clear 
of a rock, over which the boiling water 
was leaping jets d’eau—now leaving the 
brown stone visible, and now covering it 
with a limpid sheet, as if machinery con- 
trolled the play of the element. The 
tongue cannot always express what the 
eye views, but Mabel saw enough even 
in the moment of fear, to blend forever 
in her mind the pictures represented by 
the plunging canoe and the unmoved 
steersman. She admitted that insidious 
sentiment which binds woman so strongly 
to man, by feeling additional security in 
finding herself under his care; and, for 
the first time since leaving Fort Stanwix, 
she was entirely at her ease in the frail 
bark in which she traveled. As the other 
canoe kept quite near her own, however, 
and the Pathfinder, by floating at her 
side, was most in view, the conversation 
was principally maintained with that per- 
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son; Jasper seldom speaking unless ad- 
dressed, and constantly exhibiting a wari- 
ness in the management of his own boat, 
that might have been remarked by one 
accustomed to his ordinary, confident, 
careless manner, had such an observer 
been present to note what was passing. 

‘«“We know too well a woman’s gifts to 
think of carrying the sergeant’s daughter 
over the falls,’ said Pathfinder, looking 
at Mabel, while he addressed her uncle; 
“‘though I’ve been acquainted with some 
of her sex, in them regions, that would 
think but little of doing the thing.”’ 

“Mabel is faint - hearted, like her 
mother,’’ returned Cap, ‘‘and you did ~ 
well, friend, to humor her weakness. You | 
will remember the child has never been 
at sea.’’ 

** No—no—it was easy to discover that 
by your own fearlessness—any one might 
have seen how little you cared about the 
matter! I went over once with a raw 
hand, and he jumped out of the canoe 
just as it tipped, and you may judge 
what a time he had of it!”’ 

“What became of the poor fellow ?’’ 
asked Cap, scarce knowing how to take 
the other’s manner, which was so dry, 
while it was so simple that a less obtuse 
subject than the old sailor might well 
have suspected its sincerity. ‘‘ One who 
has passed the place knows how to feel 
for him.”’ 

‘‘He was a poor fellow, as you say; 
and a poor frontier man, too, though he 
came out to show his skill among us 
ignoranters. What became of him ? 
Why, he went down the falls topsy- 
turvy like, as would have happened te 
a court-house or a fort.’’ 

“Tf it should jump out of a canoe,”’ 
interrupted Jasper, smiling, though he 
was evidently more disposed than his 
friend to let the passage of the falls 
be forgotten. 

“The boy is right,’ rejoined Path- 
finder, laughing in Mabel’s face, the 
canoes now bemg so near that they al- 
most touched; “he is sartainly right. 
But you have not told us what you 
think of the leap we took!” 

“Tt was perilous and bold,” said Mabel; 
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** while looking at it, I could have wished 
that it had not been attempted, though, 
now it is over, I can admire its boldness, 
and the steadiness with which it was 
made.”’ 

“Now, do not think that we did this 
thing to set ourselves off in female eyes. 
It may be pleasant to the young to win 
each other’s good opinions, by doing things 
that may seem praiseworthy and bold; 
but neither Kau-douce nor myself is of that 
race. My natur’, though perhaps the 
Sarpent would be a better witness, has 
few turns in it, and is a straight natur’; 
nor would it be likely to lead me into a 
vanity of this sort while out on duty. As 
for Jasper, he would sooner go the Oswego 
falls without a looker-on, than do it before 
a hundred pair of eyes. I know the lad 
well, from use and much consorting, and 
Tam sure he is not boastful or vainglori- 
ous.”’ 

Mabel rewarded the scout with a smile 
that served to keep the canoes together 
for some time longer, for the sight of 
youth and beauty was so rare on that re- 
mote frontier, that even the rebuked and 
self-mortified feelings of this wanderer of 
the forest were sensibly touched by the 
blooming loveliness of the girl. 

“We did it for the best,’? Pathfinder 
continued ; ‘‘’twas all for the best. Had 
we waited to carry the canoe across the 
portage, time would have been lost, and 
nothing is so precious as time, when you 
are distrustful of Mingoes.’’ 

“But we can have little to fear now! 
The canoes move swiftly, and two hours, 
you have said, will carry us down to the 
fort.”’ 

“Tt shall be a cunning Iroquois who 
hurts a hair of your head, pretty one, for 
all here are bound to the sergeant, and 
most, I think, to yourself, to see you safe 
from harm. Ha! Eau-douce; what is 
that in the river, at the lower turn, yon- 
der, beneath the bushes—I mean standing 
on the rock? ”’ 

«Tis the Big Serpent, Pathfinder; he 
is making signs to us, in a way I don’t 
understand.”’ 

<?Tig the Sarpent, as sure as I’m a 
white man, and he wishes us to drop in 


nearer to his shore. Mischief is brewin’, 
or one of his deliberation and steadiness 
would never take this trouble. Courage 
all! we are men, and must meet deviltry 
as becomes our color and our callings. 
Ah! I never knew good come of boastin’; 
and here, just as | was vauntin’ of our 


safety, comes danger to give me the lie.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Art stryving to compare 
With Nature, did an arber greene dispred, 
Framed of wanton yvie flowing fayre, 
Through which the fragrant eglantines did spred !”” 
—SPENSER. 


THE Oswego, below the falls, is a more 
rapid, unequal stream than it is above 
them. There are places where the river 
flows in the quiet stillness of deep water, 
but many shoals and rapids occur; and, 
at that distant day, when everything was 
in its natural state, some of the passes 
were not altogether without hazard. 
Very little exertion was required on the 
part of those who managed the canoes, 
except in those places where the swiftness 
of the current and the presence of the 
rocks required care; when, indeed, not 
only vigilance, but great coolness, readi- 
ness and strength of arm, became neces- 
sary in order to avoid the dangers. Of 
all this the Mohican was aware, and he 
had judiciously selected a spot where the 
river flowed tranquilly, to intercept the 
canoes, in order to make his communica- 
tion without hazard to those he wished to 
speak. 

The Pathfinder had no sooner recognized 
the form of his red friend, than, with a 
strong sweep of his paddle, he threw the 
head of his own canoe toward the shore, 
motioning to Jasper to follow. In a min- 
ute both boats were silently drifting down 
the stream, within reach of the bushes 
that overhung the water, all observing a 
profound silence; some from alarm, and 
others from habitual caution. As the 
travelers drew nearer the Indian, he made 
a sign for them to stop; when he and 
Pathfinder had a short but earnest confer- 
ence, in the language of the Delawares. 
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“‘The chief is not apt to see enemies in 
a dead log,’”’ observed the white man to 
his red associate; ‘‘why does he tell us 
to stop? ”’ 

“¢Mingoes are in the woods.”’ 

«That we have believed these two days; 
does the chief know it ?”’ 

The Mohican quietly held up the head 
of a pipe, formed of stone. 

«Tt lay on a fresh trail that led toward 
the garrison’’—for so it was the usage 
of that frontier to term a military work, 
whether it was occupied or not. 

«That may be the bow] of a pipe belong- 
ing to a soldier. Many use the red-skin 
pipes.”’ 

“‘See,’’ said the Big Serpent, again 
holding the thing he had found up to the 
view of his friend. 

The bowl of the pipe was of soapstone, 
and it had been carved with great care, 
and with a very respectable degree of 
_ skill. In its center was a small Latin 
cross, made with an accuracy that per- 
mitted no doubt of its meaning. 

«« That does foretell deviltry and wicked- 
ness,”’ said the Pathfinder, who had all 
the provincial horror of the holy symbol 
in question that then pervaded the coun- 
try, and which became so incorporated 
with its prejudices by confounding men 
with things as to have left its traces 
strong enough on the moral feeling of the 
community to be discovered even at the 
present hour ; ‘“‘no Injin who had not been 
parvarted by the cunning priésts of the 
Canadas would dream of carving a thing 
like that on his pipe! WUll warrant ye, the 
knave prays to the image every time he 
wishes to sarcumvent the innocent and 
work his fearful wickedness. It looks 
fresh, too, Chingachgook ? ’’ 

«<The tobacco was burning when I found 
biz 

«That is close work, chief—where was 
the trail?” 

The Mohican pointed to a spot not a 
hundred yards distant from that where 
they stood. 

The matter now began to look very 
serious, and the two principal guides con- 
ferred apart for several minutes, when 
both ascended the bank, approached the 
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indicated spot, and examined thetrail with 
the utmost care. After this investigation 
had lasted a quarter of an hour the white 
man returned alone, his red friend having 
disappeared in the forest. 

The ordinary expression of the counte- 
nance of the Pathfinder was that of sim- 
plicity, integrity, and sincerity, blended in 
an air of self-reliance, that usually gave 
great confidence to those who found them- 
selves under ‘his care; but now a look of 
concern cast a shade over his honest face 
that struck the whole party. 

““What cheer, Master Pathfinder ?’’ 
demanded Cap, permitting a voice that 
was usually deep, and loud, and confident, 
to sink into the cautious tones that better 
suited the dangers of the wilderness ; “‘ has 
the enemy got between us and our port ?”’ 

<¢ Anan??? 

“Have any of these painted scara- 
mouches anchored off the harbor toward 
which we are running, with the hope of 
cutting us off in entering ?”’ 

“It may be all as you say, friend Cap, 
but Lam none the wiser for your words; 
and, in ticklish time, the plainer a man 
makes his English, the easier he is under- 
stood. I know nothing of ports and 
anchors, but there is a direful Mingo 
trail within a hundred yards of this very 
spot, and as fresh as venison without salt. 
If one of the fiery devils has passed, so 
have a dozen; and what is worse, they 
have gone down toward the garrison, and 
not a soul crosses the clearing around it 
that some of their piercing eyes will not 
discover, when sartain bullets will fol- 
low.’’ 

*‘Cannot this said fort deliver a broad- 
side, and clear everything within the 
sweep of its hawse ?”’ 

‘“‘Nay, the forts this-a-way are not like 
forts in the settlements, and two or three 
light cannon are all they have down at 
the mouth of the river; and then, broad- 
sides fired at a dozen outlying Mingoes, 
lying behind logs and in a forest, would 
be powder spent in vain. We have but 
one course, and that is a very nice one. 
We are judgmatically placed here, both 
canoes being hid by the high bank and 
bushes from all eyes except them of any 
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lurker directly opposite. Here, then, we 
may stay, without much present fear ; 
but how to get the bloodthirsty devils up 
the stream again? Ha! 1 have it—lI 
have it. If it does no good, it can do no 
harm. Do you see the wide-top chestnut, 
here, Jasper, at the last turn in the river? 
On our own side of the stream, I mean.” 

“That near the fallen pine ?”’ 

“The very same. Take the flint and 
tinder-box, creep along the bank, and 
light a fire at that spot; maybe the 
smoke will draw them above us. In the 
meanwhile, we will drop the canoes care- 
fully down the point below, and find 
another shelter. Bushes are plenty, and 
covers are easy to be had in this region, 
as witness the many ambushments.’’ 

“‘] will do it, Pathfinder,” said Jasper, 
springing to the shore. ‘In ten minutes 
the fire shall be lighted.’’ 

«And, Kau-douce, use plenty of damp 
wood this time,’’ half whispered the other 
laughing heartily, in his own peculiar 
manner—‘‘ when smoke is wanted, water 
helps to thicken it.’’ 

The young man who too well under- 
stood his duty to delay unnecessarily, was 
soon off, making his way rapidly toward 
the desired point. A slight attempt of 
Mabel to object to the risk was disre- 
garded, and the party immediately pre- 
pared to change its position, as it could be 
seen from the place where Jasper intended 
to light his fire. The movement did not 
require haste, and it was made leisurely, 
and with care. The canoes were got 
clear of the bushes, then suffered to 
drop down with the stream, until they 
reached the spot where the chestnut, at 
the foot of which Jasper was to light the 
fire, was almost shut out from view, when 
they stopped, and every eye was turned 
in the direction of the adventurer. 

“There goes the smoke!’ exclaimed 
the Pathfinder, as a current of air whirled 
a little column of the vapor from the land, 
allowing it to rise spirally above the bed 
of the river. “A good flint, a small bit 
of steel, and plenty of dry leaves make a 
quick fire ; I hope Hau-douce will have the 
wit to bethink him of the damp wood, noyw, 
when it may serve us all a good turn.” 
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‘Too much smoke—too much cunning,”’ 
said Arrowhead sententiously. 

That is the gospel truth, Tuscarora, 
if the Mingoes didn’t know that they are 
near soldiers; but soldiers commonly 
think more of their dinner, at a halt, than 
of their wisdom and danger. No, no, let 
the boy pile on his logs, and smoke them 
well too; it will all be laid to the stupidity 
of some Scotch or Irish plunderer, who is 
thinking more of his oatmeal or potatoes 
than of Injin sarcumventions or Injin 
rifles.’’ 

** And yet I should think, from all we 
have heard in the towns, that the soldiers 
on this frontier are used to the artifices of 
their enemies,’’ said Mabel; “‘and have 
got to be almost as wily as the red men 
themselves. ’’ 

“Not they — not they. Experience 
makes them but little wiser; and they 
wheel, and platoon, and battalion it about, 
here in the forest, just as they did in their 
parks at home, of which they are all so 
fond of talking. One red-skin has more 
cunning in his natur’ than a whole reji- 
ment from the other side of the water— 
that is what I call cunning of the woods. 
But there is smoke enough, of all con- 
science, and we had better drop into 
another cover. The lad has thrown the 
river on his fire, and there is danger that 
the Mingoes will believe a whole rijiment 
is out.” 

While speaking, the Pathfinder per- 
mitted his canoe to drift away from the 
bush by which it had been retained, and 
in a couple of minutes the bend in the 
river concealed the smoke and the tree. 
Fortunately a small indentation in the 
shore presented itself within a few yards 
of the point they had just passed ; and the 
two canoes glided into it, under the im- 
pulsion of the paddles. 

A better spot could not have been found 
for the purpose of the travelers than the 
one they now occupied. The bushes were 
thick and overhung the water, forming a 
complete canopy of leaves. There was a 
small gravelly strand at the bottom of 
the little bay, where most of the party 
landed to be more at their case, and the 
only position from which they could pos- 
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rectly opposite. There was little danger, 
however, of discovery from that quarter, 
as the thicket there was even denser than 
common, and the land beyond it was so 
wet and marshy as to render it difficult 
to be trodden. 

“This is a safe cover,’’ said the Path- 
finder, after he had taken a scrutinizing 
survey of his position; ‘‘but it may be 
necessary to make it safer. Master Cap, 
I ask nothing of you but silence, and a 
quieting of such gifts as you may have 
got at sea, while the Tuscarora and I 
make provision for the evil hour.”’ 

The guide then went a short distance 
into the bushes, accompanied by the In- 
dian, where the two cut off the larger 
stems of several alders and other bushes, 
using the utmost care not to make a 
noise. The ends of these little trees, for 
such, in fact, they were, were forced into 
the mud, outside of the canoes, the depth 
of the water being very trifling; and in 
the course of ten minutes a very effectual 
screen was interposed between them and 
the principal point of danger. Much in- 
genuity and readiness were manifested in 
making this simple arrangement, in which 
the two workmen were essentially favored 
by the natural formation of the bank, the 
indentation of the shore, the shallowness 
of the water, and the manner in which 
the tangled bushes dipped into the stream. 
The Pathfinder had the address to look 
for bushes that had curved stems, things 
easily found in such a place; and, by cut- 
ting them some distance beneath the bend, 
and permitting the latter to touch the 
water, the artificial little thicket had not 
the appearance of growing in the stream, 
which might have excited suspicion; but 
one passing it would have thought that 
the bushes shot out horizontally from the 
bank before they inclined upward toward 
the light. In short, the shelter was so cun- 
ningly devised, and so artfully prepared, 
that none but an unusually distrustful eye 
would have been turned for an instant 
toward the spot in quest of a hiding-place. 

“This is the best cover I ever yet got 
into,” said the Pathfinder, with his quiet 
laugh, after having been on the outside 
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to reconnoiter; ‘“‘the leaves of our new 
trees fairly touch the bushes over our 
heads, and even the painter who has been 
in the garrison of late could not tell which 
belong.to Providence and which are ourn. 
Hist! yonder comes Hau-douce, wading, 
like a sensible boy as he is, to leave his 


‘trail in the water ; and we shall soon see 


whether our cover is good for anything 
or not.’’ 

Jasper had, indeed, returned from his 
duty above, and missing the canoes, he at 
once inferred that they had dropped round 
the next bend in the river, in order to get 
out of sight of the fire. His habits of 
caution immediately suggested the expedi- 
ency of stepping into the water, in order 
that there might exist no visible communi- 
cation between the marks left on, the 
shore by the party and the place where he 
believed them to have taken refuge below. 
Should the Canadian Indians return on 
their own trail, and discover that made by 
the Pathfinder and the Serpent, in their 
ascent from, and descent to, the river, - 
the clew to their movements would cease 
at the shore, water leaving no prints of 
footsteps. The young man had therefore 
waded, knee-deep, as far as the point, and 
was now seen making his way slowly 
down the margin of the stream, searching 
curiously for the spot in which the canoes 
were hid. 

It was in the power of those behind the 
bushes, by placing their eyes near the 
leaves, to find many places to look 
through, while one at a little distance 
lost this advantage ; or, even did his sight 
happen to fall on some small opening, the 
bank and the shadows beyond prevented 
him from detecting forms and outlines of 
sufficient dimensions to expose the fugi- 
tives. It was evident to those who 
watched his motions from behind their 
cover, and they were all in the canoes, 
that Jasper was totally at a loss to 
imagine where the Pathfinder had 
secreted himself. When fairly round the 
curvature in the shore, and out of sight 
of the fire he had lighted above, the young 
man stopped and began examining the 
bank deliberately and with great care, 
Occasionally he advanced eight or ten 
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paces, and then halted again, to renew the 
search. The water being much shoaler 
than common, he stepped ‘aside, in order 
to walk with greater ease to himself, and 
came so near the artificial plantation that 
he might have touched it with his hand. 
Still he detected nothing, and was actually 
passing the spot, when Pathfinder made 
an opening beneath the branches, and 
called to him, in a low voice, to enter. 
“This is pretty well,’ said the Path- 
finder, laughing, ‘‘though pale-face eyes 
and red-skin eyes are as different as hu- 
man spy-glasses. I would wager with the 
sergeant’s daughter, here, a horn of pow- 
der ag’in a wampum-belt for her girdle, 
that her father’s rijiment should march by 
this ambushment of ourn, and ‘never find 
out the fraud! But, if the Mingoes actilly 
get down into the bed of the river, where 
Jasper passed, I should tremble for the 
plantation. It will do for their eyes even 
across the stream, hows’ever, and will not 


- be without its use.’’ 


*“Don’t you think, Master Pathfinder, 
that it would be wisest after all,’’ said 
Cap, “‘ to get under way at once, and carry 
sail hard down stream, aS soon as we are 
satisfied these rascals are fairly astern of 
us? We seamen call a stern chase a long 
chase.”’ 

““T wouldn’t move from this spot until 
we hear from the Sarpent, with the ser- 
geant’s pretty daughter, here, in our com- 
pany, for all the powder in the magazine 
of the fort below! Sartain captivity or 
sartain death would follow. If a tender 
fa’n, such as the maiden we have in 
charge, could tread the forest like old 
deer, it might, indeed, do to quit the 
canoes, for by making a circuit we could 
reach the garrison before morning.”’ 

“Then let it- be done,’’? said Mabel, 
springing to her feet, under the sudden 
impulse of awakened energy. ‘I am 
young, active, used to exercise, and could 
easily outwalk my dear uncle. Let no 
one think mea hinderance. I cannot bear 
that all your lives should be exposed on 
my account.”’ 

“No, no, pretty one; wethink you any- 
thing but a hinderance, or anything that 
is onbecoming, and would willingly run 
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twice this risk to do you and the honest 
sergeant a service. DoI not speak your 
mind, Kau-douce ? ”’ 

“To do her a service!” said Jasper, 
with emphasis. ‘Nothing shall tempt me 
to desert Mabel Dunham, until she is safe 
in her father’s arms.’’ 

“Well said, lad; bravely and honestly 
said, too; and I join in it, heart and hand. 
No, no; you are not the first of your sex 
I have led through the wilderness, and 
never but once did any harm befall any of 
them—that was a sad day, sartainly ; but 
its like may never come again ! ”’ 

Mabel looked from one of her protectors 
to the other, and her fine eyes swam in 
tears. Frankly placing a hand in that of 
each, she answered them, though at first 
her voice was choked : 

“T have no right to expose you on my 
account. My dear father will thank you 
—TI thank. you—-God will reward you—but 
let there be no unnecessary risk. I can 
walk far, and have often gone miles on 
some girlish fancy; why not now exert 
myself for my life—nay, for your precious 
lives ? ”” 

‘‘She is a true dove, Jasper,”’ said the 
Pathfinder, neither relinquishing the hand 
he held until the girl herself, in native 
modesty, saw fit to withdraw it, “‘and 
wonderfully winning! We get to be 
rough, and sometimes even hard-hearted, 
in the woods, Mabel; but the sight of one 
like you brings us back ag’in to our young 
feelin’s and does us good for the remainder 
of our days. I dare say Jasper, here, 
will tell you the same; for, like me in the 
forest, the lad sees but few such as your- 
self, on Ontario, to soften his heart, and 
remind him of love for his kind. Speak 
out, now, Jasper, and say if it is not so.” 

«T question if many like Mabel Dunham 
are to be found anywhere,’ returned the 
young man, gallantly, an honest sincerity 
glowing in his face, that spoke more elo- 
quently than his tongue; ‘‘you need not 
mention woods and lakes to challenge her 
equals, but I would go into the settlements 
and towns.”’ 

‘We had better leave the 
Mabel hurriedly rejoined ; ‘for I feel it is 
no longer safe to be here.”’ 


canoes,’’ 
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“You can never do it—you can never 
do it. It would be a march of more than 
twenty miles, and that, too, of tramp- 
ing over brush and roots, and through 
swamps, in the dark; the trail of such a 
path would be wide, ae we might have 
to fight our way into the garrison after 
all. We will wait for the Mohican.” 

Such appearing to be the decision of him 
to whom all, in their present strait, looked 
up for counsel, no more was said on the 
subject. The whole party now broke up 
into groups; Arrowhead and his wife sit- 
ting apart under the bushes conversing in 
a low tone, though the man spoke sternly, 
and the woman answered with the subdued 
mildness that marks the degraded condi- 
tion of a savage’s wife. Pathfinder and 
Cap occupied one canoe, chatting ef their 
different adventures by sea and land, while 
Jasper and Mabel sat in the other, making 
greater progress in intimacy in a single 
hour than might have been effected under 
other circumstances in a twelvemonth. 
Notwithstanding their situation as regards 
the enemy, the time flew by swiftly, and 
the young people in particular were aston- 
ished when Cap informed them how long 
they had been thus occupied. 

“If one could smoke, Master Path- 
finder,’’? observed the old sailor, ‘this 
berth would be snug enough; for, to give 
the devil his due, you have got the canoes 
handsomely landlocked, and into moor- 
ings that would defy a monsoon. The 
only hardship is the denial of the pipe.’’ 

“The scent of the tobacco would betray 
us, and where is the use of taking all these 
precautions against the Mingoes’ eyes if 
we are to tell them where the cover is to 
be found through the nose? No—no— 
deny your appetites, and learn one vartue 
from a red-skin, who will pass a week 
without eating even, to get a single scalp. 
Did you hear nothing, Jasper ?”’ 

«The Serpent is coming.’’ 

“Then let us see if Mohican eyes are 
better than them of a lad who follows the 
water.”’ 

The Mohican made his appearance in the 
same direction as that by which Jasper 
had rejoined his friends. Instead of com- 
ing directly on, however, no sooner did he 
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pass the bend, where he was concealed 
from any who might be higher up-stream, 
than he moved close under the bank, and, 
using the utmost caution, got a position 
where he could look back, with his person 
sufficiently concealed by the bushes to 
prevent its being seen by any in that — 
quarter. 

“The Sarpent sees the knaves !”’ whis- 
pered Pathfinder—‘‘as I am a Christian 
white man they have bit at the bait, and 
ambushed the smoke ! ” 

Here a hearty but silent laugh inter- 
rupted his words, and, nudging Cap with 
his elbow, they all continued to watch the 
movements of Chingachgook in profound 
stilmess. The Mohican remained station- 
ary as the rock on which he stood fully 
ten minutes; then it was apparent that 
something of interest had occurred within 
his view, for he drew back with a hurried 
manner, looked anxiously and keenly along 
the margin of the stream, and moved 
quickly down it, taking care to lose his 
trail in the shallow water. He was evi- 
dently in a hurry, and concerned, now 
looking behind him, and then casting 
eager glances towards every spot on the 
shore where he thought a canoe might be 
concealed. 

“Call him in,’? whispered Jasper, scarce 
able to retain his impatience—‘*‘ call him 
in, or it will be too late. See, he is act- 
ually passing us.’’ 

‘** Not so—not so, lad; nothing presses, 
depend on it,’’ returned his companion, 
‘“or the Sarpent will begin to creep. The 
Lord help us, and teach us wisdom! Ido 
believe even Chingachgook, whose sight is 
as faithful as the hound’s scent, overlooks 
us, and will not find out the ambushment 
we have made!”’ 

This exultation was untimely, for the 
words were no sooner spoken, than the In- 
dian who had actually got several feet lower 
down the stream than the artificial cover, 
suddenly stopped, fastened a keen riveted 
glance among the transplanted bushes, 

made a few hasty steps backward, and, 
bending his body and carefully separat- 
ing the branches, he appeared among 
them. 

“The accursed Mingoes!’’ said Path- 
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finder, as soon as his friend was near 
enough to be addressed with prudence. 

*‘Troquois,”’ returned the sententious 
Indian. 

“No matter—no matter — Iroquois— 
devil—Mingoes—Mengwes, or furies—all 
are pretty much the same. I call all 
rascals Mingoes. Come hither, chief, and 
let us convarse rationally.” 

The two then stepped aside, and con- 
versed earnestly in the dialect of the Dela- 
wares. When their private communica- 
tion was over, Pathfinder rejoined the 
rest, and made them acquainted with all 
he had learned. 

The Mohican had followed the trail of 
their enemies some distance toward the 
fort, until the latter caught a sight of 
the smoke of Jasper’s fire, when they in- 
stantly retraced their steps. It now 
became necessary for Chingachgook, who 
ran the greatest risk of detection, to find 
a cover where he could secrete himself 
until the party might pass. It was, per- 
haps, fortunate for him that the savages 
were so intent on this recent discovery, 
that they did not bestow the ordinary 
attention on the signs of the forest. At 
all events, they passed him swiftly, fifteen 
in number, treading lightly in each other’s 
footsteps: and he was enabled again to 
get into their rear. After proceeding 
to the place where the footsteps of Path- 
finder and the Mohican joined the principal 
trail, the Iroquois had struck off to the 
river, which they reached just as Jasper 
disappeared behind the bend below. The 
smoke being now in plain view, the savages 
plunged into the woods, and endeavored 
to approach the fire unseen. Chingach- 
gook profited by this occasion to descend 
to the water, and to gain the bend in the 
river also, which he thought had been 
effected undiscovered. Here he paused, 
as has been stated, until he saw his 
enemies at the fire, where their stay, 
however, was very short. 

Of the motives of the Iroquois, the 
Mohican could judge only by their acts. 
He thought they had detected the artifice 
of the fire, and were aware that it had 
been kindled with a view to mislead them ; 
for, after a hasty examination of the spot, 
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they separated, some plunging again into 
the woods, while six or eight followed the 
footsteps of Jasper along the shore, and 
came down the stream toward the place 
where the canoes had landed. What 
course they might take on reaching that 
spot, was only to be conjectured, for the 
Serpent had felt the emergency to be too 
pressing to delay looking for his friends 
any longer. From some indications that 
were to be gathered from their gestures, 
however, he thought it probable that their 
enemies might follow down in the margin 
of the stream, but could not be certain. 

As the Pathfinder related these facts to 
his companions, the professional feelings 
of the two other white men came upper- 
most, and both naturally reverted to their 
habits, in quest of the means of escape. 

‘Let us run out the canoes at once,”’ 
said Jasper, eagerly; “the current is 
strong, and by using the paddles vigor- 
ously we shall soon be beyond the reach 
of these scoundrels.’’ 

“And this poor flower that first blos- 
somed in the clearin’s—shalJl it whither in 
the forest?’’ objected his friend, with a 
poetry that he had unconsciously imbibed 
by his long association with the Delawares. 

«“We must all die first,’? answered the 
youth, a generous color mounting to his 
temples; ‘‘ Mabel and Arrowhead’s wife 
may lie down in the canoes, while we do 
our duty, like men, on our feet.”’ 

“« Ay, you are actyve at the paddle and 
the oar, Eau-douce, I will allow, but an 
accursed Mingo is more actyve at his mis- 
chief; the canoes are swift, but a rifle 
bullet is swifter.”’ 

‘Tt is the business of men, engaged as 
we have been by a confiding father, to run 
this risk vi 

«¢ But it is not their business to overlook 
prudence.” 

«“Prudence ! a man may carry his prud- 
ence so far as to forget his courage.”’ 

The group was standing on the narrow 
strand, the Pathfinder leaning on his rifle, 
the butt of which rested on the gravelly 
beach, while both his hands clasped the 
barrel, at the height of his own shoulders. 
As Jasper threw out this severe and un- 
merited imputation, the deep red of his 
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comrade’s face maintained its hue un- 
changed, though the young man perceived 
that the fingers grasped the iron of the 
gun with the tenacity of a vise. Here all 
betrayal of emotion ceased. 

““You are young and hot-headed,’’ re- 
turned the Pathfinder, with a dignity that 
impressed his listener with a keen sense of 
his moral superiority; ‘‘ but my life has 
been passed among dangers of this sort 
and my experience and gifts are not to be 
mastered by the impatience of a boy. As 
for courage, Jasper, I will not send back 
an angry and unmeaning word to meet. an 
angry and an unmeaning word, for I know 
that you are true, in your station and ac- 
cording to your knowledge; but take the 
advice of one who faced the Mingoes when 
you were a child, and know that their cun- 
ning is easier sarcumvented by prudence 
than outwitted by foolishness.”’ 

“‘T ask your pardon, Pathfinder,’’ said 
the repentant Jasper, eagerly grasping 
the hand that the other permitted him to 
seize; “I ask your pardon humbly and 
sincerely. “Twas a foolish as well as 
wicked thing to hint of a man whose 
heart, in a good cause, is as firm as the 
rocks on the lake shore.’’ 

For the first time the color deepened on 
the cheek of the Pathfinder, and the 
solemn dignity that he had assumed, un- 
der a purely natural impulse, disappeared 
in the expression of the earnest simplicity 
that was inherent in all his feelings. He 
met the grasp of his young friend with a 
squeeze as cordial as if no chord had jarred 
between them and a slight sternness that 
had gathered about his eye disappeared 
in a look of natural kindness. 

<?’Tis well, Jasper, ’tis well,’’ he an- 
swered, laughing. ‘‘I bear no ill-will, nor 
shall any one in my behalf. My natur’ is 
that of a white man, and that is to bear 
no malice. It might have been ticklish 
work to have said half as much to the 
Sarpent here, though he is a Delaware— 
for color will have its way——’’ 

A touch on the shoulder caused the 
speaker to cease. Mabel was standing 
erect in the canoe, her light but swelling 
form bent forward in an attitude of grace- 
ful earnestness, her finger on her lips, her 
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head averted, the spirited eyes riveted on 
an opening in the bushes, and one arm ex- 
tended with a fishing rod, the end of 
which had touched the Pathfinder. The 
later bowed his head to a level with a 
lookout near which he had intentionally 
kept himself, and then whispered to Jas- 
per: 

«The accursed Mingoes! Stand to your 
arms, my men, but lay as the corpses of 
dead trees !”’ 

Jasper advanced rapidly but noiseless 
to the canoe, and with a gentle violence 
induced Mabel to place herself in such an 
attitude as concealed her entire body, . 
though it would have probably exceeded his 
means to induce the girl so far to lower 
her head that she could not keep her gaze 
fastened on their enemies. He then took 
his own post near her, with his rifle cock- 
ed and poised, in readiness to fire. Ar- 
row head and Chingachgook crawled to 
the cover, and lay in wait like snakes, 
with their arms prepared for service, 
while the wife of the former bowed her 
head between her knees, covered it with 
her calico robe, and remained passive and 
immovable. Cap loosened both his pistols 
in their belt, but seemed quite at a loss 
what course to pursue. Pathfinder did 
not stir. He had originally got a position 
where he might aim with deadly effect 
through the leaves, and where he could 
watch the movements of his enemies ; and 
he was far too steady to be disconcerted 
at a moment so critical. 

It was truly an alarming instant. Just 
as Mabel touched the shoulder of her 
guide, three of the Iroquois appeared in 
the water, at the bend of the river, within 
a hundred yards of the cover, and halted 
to examine the stream below. They were 
all naked to the waist, armed for an ex- 
pedition against their foes, and in their 
war-paint. It was apparent that they 
were undecided as to the course they 
ought to pursue, in order to find the fugi- 
tives. One pointed down the river, a sec- 
ond up the stream, and the third toward 
the opposite bank. 
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CHAPTER V. 


“Death is here and death is there, 
Death is busy everywhere.’’—SHELLEY. 


Ir was a breathless moment. The only 
clew the fugitives possessed to the inten- 
tions of their pursuers was in their ges- 
tures and the indications that escaped 
them in the fury of disappointment. That 
a party had returned already on their own 
footsteps, by land, was pretty certain; 
and all the benefit expected from the arti- 
fice of the fire was necessarily lost. But 
that consideration became of little mo- 


ment, just then, for the secreted were 


menaced with an immediate discovery by 
those who had kept on a level with the 
river. All the facts presented themselves 
clearly, and as it might be by intuition, 
to the mind of Pathfinder, who perceived 
the necessity of immediate decision, and 
of being in readiness to act in concert. 
Without making any noise, therefore, he 
managed to get the two Indians and Jas- 
per near him, when he opened his com- 
munications in a whisper. 

«We must be ready—we must be 
«‘ There are but three of 
the scalping devils, and we are five, four of 
whom may be set down as manful war- 
riors for such a scrimmage. Hau-douce, 
do you take the fellow that is painted like 
death; Chingachgook, I give you the chief ; 
and Arrowhead must keep his eye on the 
young one. There must be no mistake ; 
for two bullets in the same body would be 
sinful waste, with one like the sergeant’s 
daughter in danger. I shall hold myself 
in reserve ag’in accidents, lest a fourth 
riptyle appear, for one of your hands may 
prove onsteady. By no means fire until 
I give the word; we must not let the 
crack of the rifle be heard except in the 
last resort, since all the rest of the mis- 
creants are still within hearing. Jasper, 
boy, in case of any movement behind us, 
on the bank, I trust to you to run out the 
canoe, with the sergeant’s daughter, 
and to pull for the garrison, by God’s 
leave.’ 

The Pathfinder had no sooner given 
these directions than the near approach 
of their enemies rendered profound silence 
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necessary. The Iroquois in the river were 
slowly descending the stream, keeping of 
necessity near the bushes that overhung 
the water, while the rustling of leaves 
and the snapping of twigs soon gave 
fearful evidence that another party was 
moving along the bank at an equally 
graduated pace, and directly abreast of 
them. In consequence of the distance 
between the bushes planted by the fugi- 
tives and the true shore, the two parties 
became visible to each other, when op- 
posite that precise point. Both stopped, 
and a conversation ensued, that may 
be said to have passed directly over the 
heads of those who were concealed. In- 
deed, nothing sheltered the travelers but 
the branches and leaves of plants so pliant, 
that they yielded to every current of air, 
and which a puff of wind, a little stronger 
than common, would have blown away. 
Fortunately, the line of sight carried the 
eyes of the two parties of savages, 
whether they stood in the water or on 
the land, above the bushes; and the 
leaves appeared blended in a way to 
excite no suspicion. Perhaps the very 
boldness of the expedient prevented an 
exposure. The conversation that took 
place was conducted earnestly, but in 
guarded tones, as if those who spoke 
wished to defeat the intentions of any 
listeners. It was in a dialect that both 
the Indian warriors beneath, as well as 
the Pathfinder, understood. Even Jasper 
comprehended a portion of what was said. 

‘The trail is washed away by the 
water !’’ said one from below, who stood 
so near the artificial cover of the fugitives 
that he might have been struck by the 
salmon spear that lay in the bottom of 
Jasper’s canoe. ‘‘ Water has washed it 
so clear, that a Yengeese hound could not 
follow.”’ 

«The pale-faces have left the shore in 
their canoes,’’ answered the speaker on 
the bank. 

‘‘It cannot be. The rifles of our war- 
riors below are certain.”’ 

The Pathfinder gave a significant giance 
at Jasper, and he clinched his teeth in 
order to suppress the sound of his own 
breathing. 
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“Let my young men look as if their eyes 
were eagles,’ said the eldest warrior 
among those who were wading in the 
river. ‘“‘ Wehave been a whole moon on 
the war-path, and have found but one 
scalp. There is a maiden among them, 
and some of our braves want wives.”’ 

Happily these words were lost on Mabel, 
but Jasper’s frown became deeper, and 
his face fiercely flushed. 

The savages now ceased speaking, and 
the party that was concealed heard the 
slow and guarded movements of those 
who were on the bank, as they pushed the 
bushes aside in their wary progress. It 
was soon evident that the latter’ had 
passed the cover; but the group in the 
water still remained, scanning the shore 
with eyes that glared through their war 
paint like coals of living fire. After a 
pause of two or three minutes, these 
three began also to descend the stream, 
though it was step by step, aS men move 
who look for an object that has been 
lost. In this manner they passed the 
artificial screen, and Pathfinder opened 
his mouth, in that hearty but noiseless 
laugh that nature and habit had con- 
tributed to render a peculiarity of the 
man. His triumph, however, was pre- 
mature ; for the last of the retiring party 
just at this moment casting a look behind 
him, suddenly stopped, and his fixed atti- 
tude and steady gaze at once betrayed the 
appalling fact that some neglected bush 
had awakened his suspicions. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate for the con- 
cealed, that the warrior who manifested 
these fearful signs of distrust was young, 
and had still a reputation to acquire. He 
knew the importance of discretion and 
modesty in one of his years, and most of 
all did he dread the ridicule and contempt 
that would certainly follow a false alarm. 
Without recalling any of his companions, 
therefore, he turned on his own footsteps, 
and while the others continued to descend 
the river, he cautiously approached the 
bushes, on which his looks were still fast- 
ened, aS by acharm. Some of the leaves 
which were exposed to the sun had drooped 
a little, and this slight departure from the 
usual natural laws had caught the quick 
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eyes of the Indian; for so practiced and 
acute do the senses of the savage become, 
more especially when he is on the war-path, 
that trifles apparently of the most insig- 
nificant sort often prove to be clews to 
lead him to his object. The trifling nature 
of the change which had aroused the sus- 
picion of this youth was an additional mo- 
tive for not acquainting his companions 
with his discovery. Should he really 
detect anything his glory would be the 
greater for being unshared ; should he not, 
he might hope to escape that derision 
which the young Indian so much dreads. 
Then there were the dangers of an am- 
bush and a surprise to which every war- 
rior of the woods is keenly alive, to render 
his approach slow and cautious. In conse- 
quence of the delay that proceeded from 
these combined causes, the two parties had 
descended some fifty or sixty yards before 
the young savage was again near enough 
to the bushes of the Pathfinder to touch 
them with his hand. 

Notwithstanding their critical situation, 
the whole party behind the cover had their 
eyes fastened on the working countenance 
of the young Iroquois, who was agitated 
by conflicting feelings. First came the 
eager hope of obtaining success where 
some of the most experienced of his tribe 
had failed, and with it a degree of glory 
that had seldom fallen to the share of one 
of his years, or a brave on his war-path ; 
then followed doubts, as the drooping 
leaves seemed to rise again, and to revive 
in the currents of air; and distrust of hid- 
den danger lent its excited feeling to keep 
the eloquent features in play. So very 
slight, however, had been the alteration 
produced by the heat on bushes of which 
the stems were in the water, that when 
the Iroquois actually laid his hand on the 
leaves, he fancied that he had been de- 
ceived. As no man ever distrusts strong- 
ly, without using all convenient means of 
satisfying his doubts, however, the young 
warrior cautiously pushed aside the 
branches, and advanced a step within the 
hiding-place, when the forms of the con- 
cealed party met his gaze, resembling so 
many breathless statues. The low excla- 
mation, the slight start,and the glaring eye 
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were hardly seen and heard, before the arm 
of Chingachgook was raised, and the tom- 
ahawk of the Delaware descended on the 
shaven head of his foe. The Iroquois raised 
his hands frantically, bounded backward, 
and fell into the water at a spot where the 
current swept the body away, the strug- 
gling limbs still tossing and writhing in 
the agony of death. The Delaware made 
a vigorous but unsuccessful attempt to 
seize an arm, with the hope of securing 
the scalp, but the blood-stained waters 
whirled down the current, carrying with 
them their quivering burden. 

All this passed in less than a minute ; 
and the events were so sudden and unex- 
pected, that men less accustomed than 
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warfare would have been at a loss how to 
act. 

«There is not a moment to lose,’’ said 
Jasper, tearing aside the bushes, as he 
spoke earnestly, but in a suppressed voice. 
“Do as I do, Master Cap, if you would 
save your niece; and you, Mabel, lie at 
your length in the canoe.”’ 

The words were scarcely uttered when, 
seizing the bow of the light boat, he 
dragged it along the shore, wading him- 
self while Cap aided behind, keeping so 
near the bank as to avoid being seen by 
the savages below, and striving to gain 
the turn in the river above him, which 
would effectually conceal the party from 
the enemy. The Pathfinder’s canoe lay 
nearest to the bank, and it was necessarily 
the last to quit the shore. The Delaware 
leaped on the narrow strand, and plunged 
into the forest, it being his assigned duty 
to watch the foe in that quarter, while 
Arrowhead motioned to his white com- 
panion to seize the bow of the boat, and 
to follow Jasper. All this was the work 
of an instant. But when the Pathfinder 
reached the current that was sweeping 
round the turn, he felt a sudden change 
in the weight he was dragging, and look- 
ing back he found that both the Tuscarora 
and his wife had deserted him. The 
thought of treachery flashed upon his 
mind, but there was no time to pause ; for 
the wailing shout that arose from the 
party below, proclaimed that the body of 


the young Iroquois had floated as low as 
the spot reached by his friends. The re- 
port of a rifle followed ; and then the guide 
saw that Jasper, having doubled the bend 
in the river, was crossing the stream, 
standing erect in the stern of the canoe, 
while Cap was seated forward, both pro- 
pelling the light boat with vigorous 
strokes of the paddles. <A glance, a 
thought, and an expedient, followed each 
other quickly, in one so trained in the 
vicissitudes of the frontier warfare. 
Springing into the stern of his own 
canoe, he urged it by a vigorous shove 
into the current, and commenced cross- 
ing the stream himself, at a point so 
much lower than that of his companions, 
as to offer his own person for a target 
to the enemy, well knowing that their 
keen desire to secure a scalp would con- 
trol all other feelings. 

““Keep well up the current, Jasper,”’ 
shouted the gallant guide, as he swept 
the water with long, steady, vigorous 
strokes of the paddle—‘‘ keep well up the 
current, and pull for the alder bushes op- 
posite. Presarve the sergeant’s daughter 
before all things, and leave the Mingo 
knaves to the Sarpent and me.”’ 

Jasper flourished his paddle as a signal 
of understanding, while shot succeeded 
shot in quick succession, all now being 
aimed at the solitary man in the nearest 
canoe. 

«Ah, empty your rifles, like simple- 
tons, as you be,’’ said the Pathfinder, 
who had acquired a habit of speaking 
when alone, from passing so much of his 
time in the solitude of the forest ; ‘“‘empty 
your rifles with an onsteady aim, and give 
me a chance to put yard upon vard of 
river atween us. I will not revile you, 
like a Delaware or a Mohican, for my 
gifts are a white man’s gifts, and not an 
Injin’s; and boasting in battle is no part 
of a Christian warrior; but I may say, 
here, all alone by myself, that you are 
a little better than so many men from 
the town, shooting at robins in the or- 
chards! That was well-meant,’’ throw- 
ing back his head, as a rifle bullet cut 
a lock of hair from his temple—‘‘ but the 
lead that misses by an inch is as useless 
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as the lead that never quits the barrel. 
Bravely done, Jasper! the sergeant’s 
sweet child must be saved, even if we 
go in without our own scalps.”’ 

By this time the Pathfinder was in the 
center of the river, and almost abreast of 
his enemies, while the other canoe, impelled 
by the vigorous arms of Cap and Jasper, 
had nearly gained the opposite shore at 
the precise spot that had been pointed out 
to them. The old mariner now played 
his part manfully; for he was on his 
proper element, loved his niece sincerely, 
had a proper regard for his own person, 
and was not unused to fire, though his 
experience certainly lay in a very different 
species of warfare. A few strokes of the 
paddle were given, and the canoe shot 
into the bushes. Mabel was hurried to 
land by Jasper, and for the present all 
three of the fugitives were safe. 

Not so with Pathfinder. His hardy 
self - devotion had brought him into a 
situation of unusual exposure, the haz- 
ards of which were much increased by 
the fact that just as he drifted nearest 
to the enemy, the party on the shore 
rushed down the bank, and joined their 
friends who stood still in the water. The 
Oswego was about a cable’s length in 
width at this point, and the canoe being 
in the center, the object was only a hun- 
died yards from the rifles that were 
constantly discharged at it, or at the 
usual target distance for that weapon. 

In this extremity the steadiness and 
skill of the Pathfinder did him good ser- 
vice. He knew that his safety depended 
altogether in keeping in motion; for a 
stationary object, at that distance, would 
have been hit nearly every shot. Nor 
was motion itself sufficient; for, accus- 
tomed to kill the bounding deer, his ene- 
mies probably knew how to vary the line 
of aim so as to strike him, should he con- 
tinue to move in any one direction. He 
was consequently compelled to change the 
course of the canoe, at one moment shoot- 
ing down with the current with the swift- 
ness of an arrow and at the next check- 
ing its progress in that direction, to glance 
athwart the stream. Luckily the Iroquois 
could not reload their pieces in the water, 
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and the bushes that everywhere fringed 
the shore rendered it difficult to keep the 
fugitive in view when on the land. Aided 
by these circumstances, and having re- 
ceived the fire of all his foes, the Path- 
finder was gaining fast in distance, both 
downward and across the current, when a 
new danger suddenly, if not unexpectedly, 
presented itself by the appearance of the 
party that had been left in ambush below, 
with a view to watch the river. 

These were the savages alluded to in 
the short dialogue that has been already 
related. They were no less than ten in 
number, and, understanding all the ad- 
vantages of their bloody occupation, they 
had posted themselves at a spot where the 
water dashed among rocks and over shal- ¢ 
lows, in a way to form a rapid, which, in 
the language of the country, is called a 
rift. The Pathfinder saw that if he en- 
tered this rift he should be compelled to 
approach a point where the Iroquois had 
posted themselves, for the current was 
irresistible, and the rocks allowed no other : 
safe passage, while death or captivity 
would be the probable result of the at- 
tempt. All his efforts, therefore, were 
turned toward reaching the western shore, 
the foe being all on the eastern side of the 
river. But the exploit surpassed human 
power, and to attempt to stem the stream 
would at once have so far diminished the 
motion of the canoe as to render aim cer- 
tain. In this exigency the guide came to 
a decision with his usual cool promptitude, 
making his preparations accordingly. In- 
stead of endeavoring to gain the channel, 
he steered toward the shallowest part of 
the stream, on reaching which he seized 
his rifle and pack, leaped into the water, 
and began to wade from rock to rock, 
taking the direction of the western shore. 
The canoe whirled about in the furious 
current, now rolling over some slippery 
stone, now filling, and then emptying 
itself, until it lodged on the shore, within 
a few yards of the spot where the Iroquois 
had posted themselves. 

In the meanwhile the Pathfinder was 
far from being out of danger; for the first 
minute, admiration of his promptitude 
and daring, which are high virtues in the 
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mind of an Indian, kept his enemies mo- 
tionless ; but the desire of revenge, and 
the cravings for the much-prized trophy, 
soon overcame this transient feeling, and 
aroused them from their stupor. Rifle 
flashed after rifle, and the bullets whistled 
around the head of the fugitive, amid 
the roar of the waters. Still he pro- 
ceeded like one who bore a charmed life, 
for while his rude frontier garments were 
more than once cut, his skin was not 
razed. 

As the Pathfinder, in several instances, 
was compelled to wade in water that rose 
nearly to his arms, while he kept his rifle 
and ammunition elevated above the rag- 
ing current, the toil soon fatigued him, 
and he was glad to stop at a large stone, 
or a small rock, which rose so high above 
the river that its upper surface was dry. 
On this stone he placed his powder-horn, 
getting behind it himself, so as to have 
the advantage of a partial cover for his 
body. The western shore was only fifty 
feet distant, but the quiet, swift, dark cur- 
rent that glanced through the interval 
sufficiently showed that here he would be 
compelled to swim. 

A short cessation in the firing now 
took place on the part of the Indians, who 
gathered about the canoe, and, having 
found the paddles, were preparing to cross 
the river. 

“* Pathfinder !’’ called a voice from 
among the bushes, at the point nearest 
to the person addressed, on the western 
shore. 

«“What would you have, Jasper ?”’ 

«Be of good heart—friends are at hand, 
and not a single Mingo shall cross without 
suffering for his boldness. Had you not 
better leave the rifle on the rock, and 
swim: to us before the rascals can get 
afloat ? ’’ 

«A true woodsman never quits his piece 
while he has any powder in his horn or a 
bullet in his pouch. I have not drawn a 
trigger this day, Kau-douce, and shouldn’t 
relish the idea of parting with them rip- 
tyies without causing them to remember 
my name. A little water will not harm 
my legs; and I see that blackguard, Ar- 
rowhead, among the scamps, and wish to 
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send him the wages he has so faithfully 
earned. You have not brought the ser- 
geant’s daughter down here in a range 
with their bullets, I hope, Jasper ?”’ 

“She is safe, for the present at least; 
though all depends on our keeping the 
river between us and the enemy. They 
must know our weakness now; and, should 
they cross, no doubt some of their party 
will be left on the other side.”’ 

“This canoeing touches your gifts 
rather than mine, boy, though I will 
handle a paddle with the best Mingo that 
ever struck a salmon. If they cross below 
the rift why can’t we cross in the still 
water above, and keep playing at dodge 
and turn with the wolves? ”’ 

““Because, as I have said, they will 
leave a party on the other shore—and 
then, Pathfinder, would you expose Mabel 
to the rifles of the Iroquois ? ”’ 

«The sergeant’s daughter must be 
saved,’’ returned the guide, with calm 
energy. ‘‘ You are right, Jasper; she 
has no gift to authorize her in offering 
her sweet face and tender body to a Min- 
go rifle. What can be done, then? They 
must be kept from crossing for an hour 
or two, if possible, when we must do our 
best in the darkness.’’ 

**T agree with you, Pathfinder, if it can 
be effected ; but are we strong enough 
for such a purpose ? ”’ 

““The Lord is with us, boy—the Lord 
is with us ; and it is unreasonable to sup- 
pose that one like the sergeant’s daughter 
will be altogether abandoned by Provi- 
dence, in such a strait. There is not a 
boat atween the falls and the garrison, 
except these two canoes, to my sartain 
knowledge; and I think it will go beyond 
red-skin gifts to cross in the face of two 
rifles, like these of yourn and mine. I 
will not vaunt, Jasper, but it is well 
known on all this frontier that Killdeer 
seldom fails.” 

** Your skill is admitted by all, far and 
near, Pathfinder, buta rifle takes time to 
be loaded ; nor are you on the land, aided 
by a good cover, where you can work to 
the advantage you are used to. If you 
had our canoe might you not pass to the 
shore with a dry rifle?” 
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“Can an eagie fly, Jasper?’ returned 
the other, laughing in his usual manner, 
and looking back as he spoke. ‘“ But it 
would be unwise to expose yourself on the 
water, for them miscreants are beginning 
to bethink them again of powder and 
bullets.” 

“Tt can be done without any such 
chances. Master Cap has gone up to the 
canoe, and will cast the branch of a tree 
into the river to try the current, which 
sets from the point above in the direction 
of your rock. See, there it comes already; 
if it float fairly, you must raise your arm, 
when the canoe will follow. At all events, 
if the boat should pass you, the eddy be- 
low will bring it up, and I can recover 
it? 

While Jasper was still speaking, the 
floating branch came in sight, and quick- 
ening its progress with the increasing 
velocity of the current, it swept swiftly 
down toward the Pathfinder, who seized 
it as it was passing and held it in the air 
as a sign of success. Cap understood the 
signal, and presently the canoe was 
launched into the stream, with a caution 
and intelligence that the habits of the 
mariner fitted him to observe. It floated 
in the same direction as the branch, and 
in a minute was arrested by the Path- 
finder. 

“This has been done with a frontier- 
man’s judgment, Jasper,’’ said the guide 
laughing; ‘“‘but you have your gifts, 
which incline most to the water, as mine 
incline to the woods. Now let them Mingo 
knaves cock their rifles and get rests, for 
this is the last chance they are likely to 
have at a man without a cover.”’ 

“Nay, shove the canoe toward the shore, 
quartering the current, and throw your- 
self into it as it goes off,’’ said Jasper, 
eagerly. ‘There is little use in running 
any risk.” 

“‘Tlove to stand up face to face with my 
enemies like a man, while they set me the 
example,” returned the Pathfinder, proud- 
ly. ‘I am not a red-skin born, and it is 
more a white man’s gifts to fight openly 
than to lie in ambush.’’ 

«“ And Mabel? ”’ 

“True, boy, true—the sergeant’s daugh- 
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ter must be saved; and as you say, foolish 
risks only become boys. Think you that 
you can catch the canoe where you 
stand ? ”’ 

“‘There can be no doubt of it, if you 
give a vigorous push.” 

Pathfinder made the necessary effort, 
the light bark shot across the intervening 
space, and Jasper seized it as it came to 
land. To secure the canoe and to take 
proper positions in the cover occupied the 
friends but a moment, when they shook 
hands cordially, like those who had met 
after a long separation. 

“Now, Jasper, we shall see if a Mingo 
of them all dare cross the Oswego in the 
teeth of Killdeer! You are handier with 
the oar, and the paddle, and the sail, than 
with the rifle, perhaps; but you have a 
stout heart and a steady hand, and them 
are things that count in a fight.’’ 

“Mabel will find me between her and 
her enemies,’’ said Jasper, calmly. 

«Yes, yes, the sergeant’s daughter 
must be protected. I like you, boy, on 
your own account, but I like you'all the 
better that you think of one so feeble at a 
moment when there is need of all your 
manhood. See, Jasper, three of the 
knaves are actually getting into the 
canoe! They must believe we have fled, 
or they would not surely ventur’ so much, 
directly in the very face of Killdeer ! ’’ 

Sure enough the Iroquois did appear bent 
on venturing across the stream, for, as the 
Pathfinder and his friends now kept their 
persons strictly concealed, their enemies 
began to think that the latter had taken 
to flight. The course was that which 
most white men would have followed ; but 
Mabel was under the care of those who 
were much too well skilled in forest war- 
fare to neglect to defend the only pass 
that in truth offered even a probable 
chance for protection. 

As the Pathfinder had said, three war- 
riors were in the canoe, two holding their 
rifles at a poise, kneeling in readiness to 
aim the deadly weapons ; the other stand- 
ing erect in the stern to wield the paddle. 
In this manner they left the shore, having 
had ‘the precaution to haul the canoe, 
previously to entering it, so far up the 
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stream as to get into the comparatively 
stil water above the rift. It was ap- 
parent, at a glance, that the savage who 
guided the boat was skilled in the art, for 
the long, steady sweep of his paddle sent 
the light bark over the glassy surface of 
the tranquil river as if it were a feather 


floating in air. 


‘Shall I fire? ’? demanded Jasper, in a 
whisper, trembling with eagerness to 
engage. 

“Not yet, boy; not yet. There are but 
three of them, and if Master Cap, yonder, 
knows how to use the pop-guns he carries 
in his belt, we may even let them land, 
and then we shall recover the canoe.”’ 

«* But Mabel——”’’ 

““No fear for the sergeant’s daughter. 
She is safe in the hollow stump, you say, 
with the opening judgmatically hid by the 
brambles. If what you tell me of the 
manner in which you concealed the trail 
be true, the sweet one may. lie there a 
month and laugh at Mingoes.”’ 

«We are never certain—I wish I had 
brought her nearer to our own cover !”’ 

“What for, Eau-douce? To place her 
pretty little head and leaping heart among 
flying bullets? No—no—she is _ better 
where she is, because she is safer.’’ 

«We are never certain—we thought 
ourselves safe behind the bushes, yet you 
saw that we were discovered.”’ 

** And the Mingo imp paid for his cu- 
riosity, as them knaves are about to 
do oe) 

At that instant the sharp report of a 
rifle was heard, when the Indian in the 
stern of the canoe leaped high into the 
air, and fell into the water holding the 
paddle in his hand. A small wreath of 
smoke floated out from among the bushes 
of the eastern shore, and was soon ab- 
sorbed by the atmosphere. 

“That is the Sarpent hissing!’ ex- 
claimed the Pathfinder, exultingly. ‘‘A 
bolder or truer heart never beat in the 
breast of a Delaware. Iam sorry that he 
interfered, but he could not have known 
our condition—he could not have known 
our condition.”’ 

The canoe no sooner lost its guide than 
it floated with the stream, and was soon 
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sucked into the rapids of the rift. Perfectly 
helpless, the two remaining savages gazed 
wildly about them, but could offer no re- 
sistance to the power of the element. It 
was perhaps fortunate for Chingachgook 
that the attention of most of the Iroquois 
was intently given to the situation of 
those in the boat, else would his escape 
have been to the last degree difficult, if 
not totally impracticable. But not a foe 
moved, except to conceal his person behind 
some cover, and every eye was riveted on 
the two remaining adventurers. In less 
time than has been necessary to record 
these occurrences, the canoe was whirling 
and tossing in the rift, while both savages 
had stretched themselves in its bottom as 
the only means of preserving the equilib- 
rium. Thisnatural expedient soon failed 
them ; for, striking arock, the light craft 
rolled over, and the two warriors were 
thrown into the river. The water is sel- 
dom deep on a rift, except in particular 
places where it may have worn channels, 
and there was little to be apprehended 
from drowning, though their arms were 
lost, and the two savages were fain to 
make the best of their way to the friendly 
shore, Swimming and wading as circum- 
stances required. The canoe itself lodged 
on a rock, in the center of the stream, 
where for the moment it became useless to 
both parties. 

“Now is our time, Pathfinder,’’ cried 
Jasper, as the two L[roquois exposed most 
of their persons while wading in the shal- 
lowest part of the rapids. ‘‘ The fellow 
up-stream is mine, and you can take the 
lower.”’ 

So excited had the young man become, 
by all the incidents of the stirring scene, 
that the bullet sped from his rifle as he 
spoke, but uselessly, as it would seem, for 
both the fugitives tossed their arms in 
The Pathfinder did not fire. 

‘“‘“No—no, Eau-douce,’? he answered, 
‘*T do not seek blood without a cause, and 
my bullet is well leathered and carefully 
driven down for the time of need. I love 
no Mingo, as is just, seeing how much I 
have consorted with the Delawares, who 
are their mortal and nat’ral enemies ; 
but I pull no trigger on one of the mis- 
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creants unless it be plain that his death 
will lead to some good end. The deer 
never leaped that fell by my hand wan- 
tonly. By living much alone with God in 
the wilderness a man gets to feel the jus- 
tice of such opinions. One life is sufficient 
for our present wants, and there may yet 
be occasion to use Killdeer in behalf of the 
Sarpent, who has done an untimorsome 
thing to let them rampant devils so plainly 
know that he is in their neighborhood. 
As I’m a wicked sinner, there is one of 
them prowling along the bank, this very 
moment, like one of the boys of the garri- 
son skulking behind a fallen tree to get a 
shot at a squirrel !”’ 

As the Pathfinder pointed with his fin- 
ger while speaking, the quick eye of Jas- 
per soon caught the object toward which 
it was directed. One of the young war- 
riors of the enemy, burning with a desire 
to distinguish himself, had stolen from his 
party toward the cover in which Chin- 
gachgook had concealed himself; and as 
the latter was deceived by the apparent 
apathy of his foes, as well as engaged in 
some further preparations of his Own, he 
had evidently obtained a position where he 
got a sight of the Delaware. This cir- 
cumstance was apparent by the arrange- 
ments the Iroquois was making to fire. 
For Chingachgook himself was not visible 
from the western side of the river. The 
rift was at a bend in the Oswego, and the 
sweep of the eastern shore formed a curve 
so wide that Chingachgook was quite near 
to his enemies in a straight direction, 
though separated by several hundred feet 
on the land, owing to which fact air lines 
brought both parties nearly equidistant 
from the Pathfinder and Jasper. The 
general width of the river being a little 
less than two hundred yards, such neces- 
sarily was about the distance between 
his two observers and the skulking Iro- 
quois. 

“The Sarpent must be thereabouts,’ 
observed Pathfinder, who never turned his 
eye for an instant from the young war- 
rior; ‘“‘and yet he must be strangely off 
his guard to allowa Mingo devil to get his 
stand so near, with manifest signs of blood- 
shed in his heart.”’ 
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“‘See,”’ interrupted Jasper—‘‘ there is 
the body of the Indian the Delaware shot ! 
It has drifted on a rock and the current 
has forced the head and face above the 
water.”’ 

“‘ Quite likely, boy; quite likely. Human 
natur’ is little better than a log of drift- 
wood when the life that was breathed into ~ 
its nostrils has departed. That Iroquois 
will never harm any one more; but 
yonder skulking savage is bent on tak- 
ing the scalp of my best and most tried 
friend ab 

The Pathfinder suddenly interrupted 
himself by raising his rifle, a weapon of 
unusual length, with admirable precision, 
and firing the instant it got its level. The 
Iroquois on the opposite shore was in the 
act of aiming when the fatal messenger 
from Killdeer arrived. His rifle was dis- 
charged, it is true, but it was with the 
muzzle in the air, while the man himself 
plunged into the bushes, quite evidently 
hurt, if not slain. 

“The skulking riptyle brought it on 
himself,’’ muttered Pathfinder, sternly, 
as, dropping the breech of his rifle, he 
carefully commenced reloading it. ‘‘ Chin- 
gachgook and I have consorted together 
since we were boys, and have fou’t in 
company, on the Horican, the Mohawk, 
the Ontario, and all the other bloody 
passes atween the country of the French- 
ers and our own; and did the foolish knave > 
believe that I would stand by and see my 
best friend cut off in an ambushment ! ”’ 

‘“We have served the Serpent as good a 
turn as he served us. Those rascals are 
troubled, Pathfinder, and are falling back 
into their covers, since they find we can 
reach them across the river.’’ 

“The shot is no great matter, Jasper— 
no great matter. Ask any of the 60th, 
and they can tell you what Killdeer can 
do, and has done, and that too when the 
bullets were flying about our heads like 
hailstones. No—no—this is no great 
matter, and the onthoughtful vagabond 
drew it down on himself.’’ 

‘Ts that a dog or a deer swimming to- 
ward the shore ? ”’ 

Pathfinder started, for, sure enough, an 
object was crossing the stream above the 
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rift, toward which, however, it was gradu- 
ally setting by the force of the current. 
A second look satisfied both the observers 
that it was a man and an Indian, though 
so concealed as at first to render it doubt- 


ful. Some stratagem was apprehended, 


and the closest attention was given to the 
movements of the stranger. 

“‘He is pushing something before him 
as he swims, and his head resembles a 
drifting bush !’’ said Jasper. 

“Tis Injin deviltry, boy ; but Christian 
honesty shall sarcumvent his arts.”’ 

As the man slowly approached the ob- 
servers began to doubt the accuracy of 
their first impressions, and it was only 
when two-thirds of the stream were 
passed that the truth was really known. 

“The Big Sarpent, as I live!’’ exclaimed 
Pathfinder, looking at his companion, and 
laughing until the tears came into his eyes 
with pure delight at the success of the 
artifice. ‘‘ He has tied bushes to his head 
so as to hide it, put the horn on top, 
lashed the rifle to that bit of log he is 
pushing before him, and has come over to 
join his friends. Ah’s me! The times 
and times that he and I have cut such 
pranks, right in the teeth of Mingoes rag- 
ing for our blood, in the great thorough- 
fare round and about Ty !”’ 

“It may not be the Serpent, after all, 
Pathfinder—I can see no feature that I 
remember.”’ 

<Reatur’! Who looks for featur’s in 
an Injin? No—no—boy: ’tis the paint 
that speaks—and none but a Delaware 
would wear that paint. Them are his 
colors, Jasper, just as your craft on the 
lake wears St. George’s cross, and the 
Frenchers set their tablecloths to flutter- 
ing in the wind, with all the stains of fish- 
bones and venison-steaks upon them. Now 
you see the eye, lad, and it is the eye of a 
chief. But, Eau-douce, fierce as it is in 
battle, and glassy as it looks from among 
the leaves——”’ here the Pathfinder laid 
his finger lightly, but impressively, on his 
companion’s arm—‘‘I have seen it shed 
tears like rain. There is a soul and a 
heart under that red-skin, rely on it; al- 
though they are a soul and a heart with 
gifts different from our own.” 
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““No one who is acquainted with the 
chief ever doubted that.”’ 

“1 know it,”’ returned the other, proud- 
ly, “‘ for I have consorted with him in sor- 
row and in joy; in one I have found him 
a man, however stricken ; in the other, a 
chief who knows that the women of his 
tribe are the most seemly in light merri- 
ment. But hist! It is too much like the 
people of the settlements to pour soft 
speeches into another’s ear; and the Sar- 
pent has keen senses. He knows I love 
him, and that I speak well of him behind 
his back; but a Delaware has modesty in 
his inmost natur’, though he will brag 
like a sinner when tied to a stake.”’ 

The Serpent now reached the shore, 
directly in the front of his two comrades, 
with whose precise position he must have 
been acquainted before leaving the eastern 
side of the river, and rising from the 
water he shook himself like a dog, and 
made the usual exclamation : 

“Hugh?” 


CHAPTER VI. 


“These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God.’’—THOMSON. 


As the chief landed he was met by the 
Pathfinder, who addressed him in the 
language of the warrior’s people. 

“Was it well done, Chingachgook,’’ he 
said, reproachfully, ‘‘to ambush a dozen 
Mingoes alone! Killdeer seldom fails me, 
it is true; but the Oswego makes a dis- 
tant mark, and that miscreant showed 
little more than his head and shoulders 
above the bushes, and an onpracticed 
hand and eye might have failed. You 
should have thought of this, chief; 
you should have thought of this!” 

‘The Great Serpent is a Mohican war- 
rior —he sees only his enemies when he 
is on the warpath, and his fathers have 
struck the Mingoes from behind since 
the waters began to run!”’’ 

*“T know your gifts—I know your gifts, 
and respect them, too. No man shall 
hear me complain that a red-skin ob- 
sarved red-skin natur’, but prudence as 
much becomes a warrior as valor; and 
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had not the Iroquois devils been looking 
after their friends who were in the water 
a hot trail they would have made of 
yourn !”’ 

‘«“What is the Delaware about to do?”’ 
exclaimed Jasper, who observed, at that 
moment, that the chief suddenly left the 
Pathfinder and advanced to the water’s 
edge, apparently with an intention of 
again entering the river. ‘‘He will not 
be so mad as to return to the other 
shore for any trifle he may have for- 
gotten !”’ 

““ Not he—not he; he is as prudent as 
he is brave, in the main, though so for- 
getful of himself in the late ambushment. 
Harkee, Jasper,’’ leading the other a lit- 
tle aside just as they heard the Indian’s 
plunge into the water — “‘harkee, lad ; 
Chingachgook is not a Christian white 
man, like ourselves, but a Mohican chief, 
who has his gifts and traditions to tell 
him what he ought to do; and he who 
consorts with them that are not strictly 
and altogether of his own kind had better 
leave Natur’ and use to govern his com- 
rades. A king’s soldier will swear, and 
he will drink, and it is of little use to try 
to prevent him; a gentleman likes his 
delicacies, and a lady her feathers, and 
it does not avail much to struggle ag’in 
either; whereas an Indian’s nature and 
gifts are much stronger than these, and no 
doubt were bestowed by the Lord for wise 
ends, though neither you nor me can fol- 
low them in all their windings.”’ , 

«“What does this mean? See, the Dela- 
ware is Swimming toward the body that is 
lodged on the rock. Why does he risk 
this ?”’ 

‘For honor, and glory, and renown, as 
great gentlemen quit their quiet homes, 
beyond seas, where, as they tell me, heart 
has nothing left to wish for, that is, such 
hearts as can be satisfied in a clearin’, to 
come hither to live on game and fight the 
Frenchers.”’ 

“‘T understand you—vyour friend has 
gone to secure the scalp.”’ 

«Tis his gift, and let him enjoy it. We 
are white men, and cannot mangle a dead 
enemy; but it is honor in the eyes of a 
red-skin todo so. It may seem singular 
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to you, Kau-douce, but I’ve known white 
men of great name and character manifest 
remarkable ideas consarning their honor, 
I have.”’ 

““A savage will be a savage, Pathfinder, 
let him keep what company he may.”’ 

“Tt is well for us to say so, lad, but as 
I teil you, white honor will not ‘always 
conform to reason, or to the will of God. 
I have passed days thinking of them mat- 
ters, out in the silent woods, and I have 
come to the opinion, boy, that, as Provi- 
dence rules all things, no gift is bestowed 
without some wise and reasonable end. 
If Injins are of no use, Injins would not 
have been created; and, I do suppose, 
could one dive to the bottom of things, it 
would be found that even the Mingo tribes 
were produced for some rational and 
proper purposes, though I confess it sur- 
passes my means to say what it is.’’ 

“The Serpent greatly exposes himself 
to the enemy, in order to get his scalp ! 
This may lose us the day.’’ 

‘““Not in his mind, Jasper. That one 
scalp has more honor in it, according to 
the Sarpent’s notions of warfare, than a 
field covered with slain that kept the hair 
on their heads. Now, there was the fine 
young captain of the Sixtieth that threw 
away his life in trying to bring off a three- 
pounder from among the Frenchers in the 
last scrimmage we had: he thought he 
was sarving honor; and I have known a 
young ensign to wrap himself up in his 
colors, and go to sleep in his blood, fancy- 
ing that he was lying on something softer 
even than butfalo-skins ! ”’ 

“Yes, yes; one can understand the 
merit of not hauling down an ensign.”’ 

‘** And these are Chingachgook’s colors 
—he will keep them to show his children’s 
children: ” Here the Pathfinder inter- 
rupted himself, shook his head in melan- 
choly, and slowly added: ‘‘Ah’s me! no 
shoot of the old Mohican stem remains ! 
He has no children to delight with his 
trophies ; no tribe to honor by his deeds ; 
he is a lone man in this world, and yet he 
stands true to his training and his gifts ! 
There is something honest and respectable 
in these, you must allow, Jasper; yes, 
there is something decent in that.”’ 
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Here a great outcry from among the 
Iroquois was succeeded by the quick 
reports of their rifles; and so eager did 
the enemies become in the desire to drive 
the Delaware back from his victim, that 
a dozen rushed into the river, several of 
whom even advanced near a hundred feet 
into the foaming current, as if they 
actually meditated a serious sortie. But 
Chingachgook continued as unmoved, as 
he remained unhurt by the missiles, ac- 
complishing his task with the dexterity 
of long habit. Flourishing his reeking 
trophy, he gave the warwhoop in its most 
frightful intonations, and, for a minute, 
the arches of the silent woods, and the 
deep vista formed by the course of the 
river, echoed with cries so terrific that 
Mabel bowed her head in irrepressible 
fear, while her uncle for a single instant 
actually meditated flight. 

“This surpasses all I have heard from 
the wretches,’’ Jasper exclaimed, stopping 
his ears, equally in horror and disgust. 

“°?Tis their music, boy; their drum and 
fife; their trumpets and clarions. No 
doubt they love them sounds, for they stir 
up in them fierce feelin’s and a desire for 
blood,’’ returned the Pathfinder, totally 
unmoved. ‘‘I thought them rather 
frightful when a mere youngster, but they 
have got to be like the whistle of the 
whippoorwill or the song of the catbird in 
my ear now. All the screeching riptyles 
that could stand atween the falls and the 
garrison would have no effect on my 
narves at this time of day. I say it not 
in boasting, Jasper, for the man that lets 
in cowardice through the ears must have 
but a weak heart, at the best ; sounds and 
outcries being more intended to alarm 
women and children than such as scout in 
the forest and face the foe. I hope the 
Sarpent is now satisfied, for here he comes 
with the scalp at his belt.” 

Jasper turned away his head, as the 
Delaware rose from the water, in pure 
disgust at his late errand, but the Path- 
finder regarded his friend with the philo- 
sophical coolness of one who had made up 
his mind to be indifferent to things he 
deemed immaterial. As the Delaware 
passed deeper into the bushes, with a view 
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to wring his trifling calico dress and to 
prepare his rifle for service, he gave one 
glance of triumph at his companions, and 
then all emotion connected with the recent 
exploit seemed to cease. 

““Jasper,’’ resumed the guide, “step 
down to the station of Master Cap and 
ask him to join us: we have little time 
for a council, and yet our plans must be 
laid quickly, for it will not be long before 
them Mingoes will be plotting our ruin.’’ 

The young man complied, and in a few 
minutes the four were assembled near 
the shore, completely concealed from the 
view of their enemies, while they kept a 
vigilant watch over the proceedings of 
the latter, in order to consult on their 
own future movements. 

By this time the day had so far ad- 
vanced as to leave but a few minutes be- 
tween the passing light and an obscurity 
that promised to be even deeper than 
common. The sun had already set, and 
the twilight of a low latitude would soon 
pass into the darkness of deep night. 
Most of the hopes of the party rested on 
this favorable circumstance, though it 
was not without its dangers also, as the 
very obscurity which would favor their 
escape would be as likely to conceal the 
movements of their wily enemies. 

“The moment has come, men,’’ Path- 
finder commenced, ‘‘ when our plans must 
be coolly laid, in order that we may act 
together, and with a right understanding 
of our errand and gifts. In an hour’s 
time these woods will be as dark as mid- 
night, and, if we are ever to gain the gar- 
rison, it must be done under favor of this 
advantage. What say you, Master Cap? 
For, though none of the most experienced 
in combats and retreats in the woods, 
your years entitle you to speak first in a 
matter like this and in a council.’’ 


«And my near relations to Mabel, 
Pathfinder, ought to count for some- 
thing 2 


‘““T don’t know that—I don’t know that. 
Regard is regard, and liking liking, 
whether it be a gift of Natur’, or come 
from one’s own judgment and _ inelina- 
tions. I will say nothing for the Sarpent, 
who is past placing his mind on the wo- 
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men, but as for Jasper and myself, we 
are as ready to stand atween the ser- 
geant’s daughter and the Mingoes as her 
own brave father himself could be. Do 
I say more than the truth, lad ? ”’ 

‘“Mabel may count on me to the last 
drop of my blood,”’ said Jasper, speak- 
ing low, but with intense feeling. 

*‘ Well, well,’’ rejoined the uncle, ‘‘ we 
will not discuss this matter, as all seem 
willing to serve the girl, and deeds are 
better than words. In my judgment, all 
we have to do is to goon board the canoe, 
when it gets to be so dark the enemy’s 
lookouts can’t see us, and run for the 
haven as soon as wind and tide will 
allow.”’ 

«That is easily said, but not so easily 
done,’’ returned the guide. ‘‘ We shall 
be more exposed in the river than by fol- 
lowing the woods, and then there is the 
Oswego rift below us, and I am far from 
sartin that Jasper himself can carry a 
boat safely through it in the dark. What 
say you, lad, as to your own skill and 
judgment ?”’ 

““T am of Master Cap’s opinion about 
using the canoe. Mabel is too tender to 
walk through swamps, and among roots 
of trees, in such a night as this promises 
to be; and then, I always feel myself 
stouter of heart and truer of eye when 
afloat than when ashore.”’ 

‘Stout of heart you always be, lad, 
and I think tolerably true of eye for one 
who has lived so much in broad sunshine 
and so little in the woods. Ah’s me! the 
Ontario has no trees, or it would be a 
plain to delight a hunter’s heart. As to 
your opinion, friends, there is much for 
and much ag’inst it. For it, it may be 
said water leaves no trail——”’ 

“What do you call the wake ?’’ inter- 
rupted the pertinacious and dogmatical 
Cap. 

‘© Anan? ”’ 

““Go on,”’ said Jasper; ‘Master Cap 
thinks he is on the ocean. Water leaves 
no trail——”’ 

“‘It leaves none, Kau-douce, hereaway, 
though I do not pretend to say what. it 
may leave on the sea. Then a canoe is 
both swift and easy, when it floats with 
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the current, and the tender limbs of the 
sergeant’s daughter will be favored by its 
motion. But, on the other hand, the river 
will have no cover but the clouds in the 
heavens, the rift is a ticklish thing for 
boats to venture into, even by daylight, 
and it is six fairly measured miles by 
water from this spot to the garrison. 
Then a trail on the land is not easy to be 
found in the dark. I am troubled, Jas- 
per, to say which way we ought to counsel ° 
and advise.”’ 

*‘Tf the Serpent and myself could swim 


‘into the river and bring off the other 


canoe,”’ the young sailor replied, “‘it would 
seem to me that our safest course would 
be the water.”’ 

«Tf, indeed ! and yet it might easily be 
done, aS soon as it was a little darker. 
Well, well, considering. the sergeant’s 
daughter and her gifts, | am not sartin 
it will not be the best. Though, were 
we only a party of men, it would be like 
a hunt to the lusty and brave to play 
at hide-and-seek with yonder miscreants 
on the other shore. Jasper,’’ continued 
the guide, into whose character there en- 
tered no ingredient that belonged to vain 
display or theatrical effect, ‘‘ will you 
undertake to bring in the canoe?” 

“7 will undertake anything that will 
serve and protect Mabel, Pathfinder.’’ 

‘That is an upright feeling, and I sup- 
pose it is natur’. The Sarpent, who is 
nearly naked already, can help you, and 
this will be cutting off one of the means 
of them devils to work their harm.’’ 

This material point being settled, the 
different members of the party prepared 
themselves to put the project into execu- 
tion. The shades of evening fell fast upon 
the forest, and by the time all was ready 
for the attempt, it was found impossible 
to discern objects on the opposite shore. 
Time now pressed, for Indian cunning 
could devise so many expedients for pass- 
ing so narrow a stream that the Path- 
finder was getting impatient to quit the 
spot. While Jasper and his companion 
entered the river, armed with nothing 
but their knives and the Delaware’s 
tomahawk, observing the greatest auc- 
tion not to betray their movements, the 
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guide brought Mabel from her place of 
concealment, and bidding her and Cap 
proceed along the shore to the foot of the 
rapids, he got into the canoe that re- 
mained in his possession, in order to carry 
it to the same place. 

This was easily effected. The canoe 
was laid against the bank, and Mabel and 
her uncle entered it, taking their seats as 
usual; while the Pathfinder, erect in the 
stern, held by a bush, in order to prevent 
the swift stream from sweeping them 
down its current. Several minutes of in- 
tense and breathless expectation followed, 
while they awaited the result of the bold 
attempt of their comrades. 

It will be understood that the two ad- 
venturers were compelled to swim across 
a deep and rapid channel ere they could 
reach a part of the rift that admitted of 
wading. This portion of the enterprise 
was soon effected; and Jasper and the 
Serpent struck the bottom, side by side, 
at the sameinstant. Having secured firm 
footing, they took hold of each other’s 
hands, and waded slowly and with extreme 
caution in the supposed direction of the 
canoe. But the darkness was already so 
keep, that they soon ascertained they 
were to be but little aided by the sense of 
sight, and that their search must be con- 
ducted on that species of instinct which 
enables the woodsman to find his way, 
when the sun is hid, no stars appear, and 
all would seem chaos to one less accus- 
tomed to the mazes of the forest. Under 
these circumstances, Jasper submitted to 
be guided by the Delaware, whose habits 
best fitted him to take the lead. Still it 
was no easy matter to wade amid the 
roaring element, at that hour, and retain 
a clear recollection of the localities. By 
the time they believed themselves to be in 
the center of the stream, the two shores 
were discernible merely by masses of ob- 
scurity denser than common, the outlines 
against the clouds being barely  distin- 
guishable by the ragged tops of the trees. 
Once or twice the wanderers altcred their 
course, in consequence of unexpectedly 
stepping into deep water, for they knew 
that the boat had lodged on the shallowest 
part of the rift. In short, with this fact 
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for their compass, Jasper and his com- 
panion wandered about in the water for 
near a quarter of an hour, and at the-end 
of that period, which began to appear in- 
terminable to the young man, they found 
themselves apparently no nearer the ob- 
ject of their search than they had been at 
its commencement. Just as the Delaware 
was about to stop, in order to inform his 
associate that they would do well to return 
to the land, in order to take a fresh depart- 
ure, he saw the form of a man moving 
about in the water, almost within reach of 
hisarm. Jasper was at his side and he 
at once understood that the Iroquois were 
engaged on the same errand as he was 
himself. . 

‘“Mingo!’’ he uttered in Jasper’s ear— 
‘the Serpent will show his brother how - 
to be cunning.”’ 

The young sailor caught a glimpse of 
the figure at that instant, and the start- 
ling truth also flashed on his mind. Under- 
standing the necessity of trusting all to 
the Delaware chief, he kept back, while 
his friend moved cautiously in the direction 
in which the strange form had vanished. 
In another moment it was seen again, evi- 
dently moving toward themselves. The 
waters made such an uproar that little 
was to be apprehended from ordinary 
sounds, and the Indian, turning his head, 
hastily said : 

‘Leave it to the cunning of the great 


Serpent.” 


‘Hugh!’ exclaimed the strange sav- 
age, adding, in the language of his people, 
‘«“The canoe is found, but there were none 
to help me. Come, let us raise it from 
the rock.”’ 

‘‘Willingly,’’ answered Chingachgook, 
who understood the dialect—‘‘lead; we 
will follow.” 

The stranger, unable to distinguish be- 
tween voices and accents amid the raging 
of the rapid, led the way in the necessary 
direction, and, the two others keeping 
close at his heels, all three speedily reached 
the canoe. The Iroquois laid hold of one 
end, Chingachgook placed himself in the 
center, and Jasper went to the opposite 
extremity, as it was important that the 
stranger should not detect the presence of 
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a pale-face, a discovery that might be 
made by the parts of the dress the young 
man still wore, as well as by the general 
appearance of his head. 

“* Lift,’’ said the Iroquois, in the senten- 
tious manner of his race; and by a trifling 
effort the canoe was raised from the rock, 
held a moment in the air to empty it, and 
then placed carefully.on the water, in its 
proper position. All three held it firmly, 
lest it should escape from their hands, 
under the pressure of the violent current ; 
while the Iroquois, who led of course, be- 
ing at the upper end of the boat, took the 
direction of the eastern shore, or toward 
the spot his friends awaited his return. 

As the Delaware and Jasper well knew, 
there must be several more of the Iroquois 
‘on the rift; from the circumstance that 
their own appearance had occasioned no 
surprise in the individnal they had met, 
both felt the necessity of extreme caution. 
Men less bold and determined would have 
thought that they were incurring too 
great a risk by thus venturing into the 
midst of their enemies ; but these hardy 
borderers were unacquainted with fear, 
accustomed to hazard, and so well under- 
stood the necessity of at least preventing 
their foes from getting the boat, that 
they would have cheerfully encountered 
even greater risks to secure their object. 
So all-important to the safety of Mabel, 
indeed, did Jasper deem the possession or 
the destruction of this canoe, that he had 
drawn his knife, and stood ready to rip up 
the bark, in order to render the boat 
temporarily unserviceable, should any- 
thing occur to compel the Delaware and 
himself to abandon their prize. 

In the meantime, the Iroquois, who led 
the way, proceeded slowly through the 
water in the direction of his own party, 
still grasping the canoe, and dragging his 
reluctant followers in his train. Once 
Chingachgook raised his tomahawk and 
was about to bury it in the brain of his 
confiding and unsuspicious neighbor, but 
the probability that the death-ery or the 
floating body might give the alarm, in- 
duced that wary chief to change his pur- 
pose. At the next moment he regretted 
this indecision, for the three who clung to 
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the canoe suddenly found themselves in 
the center of a party of no less than four 
others who were in quest of it. 

After the usual brief, characteristic ex- 
clamations of satisfaction, the savages. 
eagerly laid hold of the canoe, for all 
seemed impressed with the necessity of 
securing this important boat, the one side 
in order to assail their foes, and the other 
to secure their retreat. The addition to 
the party, however, was so unlooked for 
and so completely gave the enemy the 
superiority, that, for a few moments, the 
ingenuity and address of even the Dela- 
ware were at fault. The five Iroquois, 
who seemed perfectly to understand their 
errand, pressed forward toward their own 
shore, without pausing to converse; their 
object being, in truth, to obtain the pad- 
dles, which they had previously secured, 
and to embark three or four warriors, 
with ail their rifles and powder-horns, the 
want of which had alone prevented their 
crossing the river by swimming as soon 
as it was dark. 

In this manner the body of friends and 
foes united reached the margin of the 
eastern channel, where, as in the case of 
the western, the river was too deep to be 
waded. Here a short pause succeeded, it 
being necessary to determine the manner 
in which the canoe was to be carried 
across. One of the four who had just 
reached the boat was a chief, and the 
habitual deference which the American 
Indian pays to merit, experience, and 
station, kept the others silent until this. 
individual had spoken. 

The halt greatly added to the danger 
of discovering the presence of Jasper in 
particular, who, however, had the precau- 
tion to throw the cap he wore into the 
bottom of the canoe. Being without his 
jacket and shirt, the outline of his figure, 
in the obscurity, would be less likely 
to attract observation. His position, too, 
at the stern of the canoe, a little favored 
his concealment, the Iroquois naturally 
keeping their looks directed the other 
way. Not so with Chingachgook. This 
warrior was literally in the midst of his 
most deadly foes, and he could scarcely 
stir without touching one of them. Yet 
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he was apparently unmoved, though he 
kept all his senses on the alert, in readi- 
ness to escape, or to strike a blow at the 
proper moment. By carefully abstaining 
from looking toward those behind him, 
he lessened the chances of discovery, and 
waited with the indomitable patience of 
an Indian for the instant when he should 
be required to act. 

“* Let all my young men but two, one at 
each end of the canoe, cross and get their 
arms,’’ said the Iroquois chief. <‘ Let the 
two push over the boat.”’ 

The Indians quietly obeyed, leaving Jas- 
per at the stern, and the Iroquois who 
had found the canoe at the bow of the 
light craft, Chingachgook burying him- 
self so deep in the river as to be passed 
by the others without detection. The 
splashing in the water, the tossing arms, 
and the calls of one to the other, soon 
announced that the four who had last 
joined the party were already swimming. 
As soon as this fact was certain, the 
Delaware rose, resumed his former sta- 
tion, and began to think the moment 
for action was come. 

One less habitually under self-restraint 
than this warrior would probably have 
now aimed his meditated blow ; but Chin- 
gachgook knew there were more lroquois 
behind him on the rift, and ne was a war- 
rior much too trained and experienced to 
risk anything unnecessarily. He suffered 
the Indian at the bow of the canoe to push 
off into the deep water, and then all three 
were swimming in the direction of the 
eastern shore. Instead, however, of help- 
ing the canoe across the swift current, no 
sooner did the Delaware and Jasper find 
themselves within the influence of its 
greatest force, than both began to swim 
in a way to check their further progress 
across the stream. Nor was this done 
suddenly, or in the incautious manner in 
which a civilized man would have been apt 
to attempt the artifice, but warily and so 
gradually that the Iroquois at the bow 
fancied at first he was merely struggling 
against the strength of the current. Of 
course, while acted on by these opposing 
efforts, the canoe drifted down-stream, 
and in about a minute it was floating in 
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still deeper water at the foot of the rift. 
Here, however, the Iroquois was not slow 
in finding that something unusual retarded 
their advance, and looking back he first 
learned that he was resisted by the efforts 
of his companions. 

That second nature which grows up 
through habit instantly told the young 
Iroquois that he was alone with enemies. 
Dashing the water aside he sprang at the 
throat of Chingachgook, and the two 
Indians, relinquishing their hold of the 
canoe, seized each other like tigers. In 
the midst of the darkness of that gloomy 
night, and floating in an element so dan- 
gerous to man, when engaged in deadly 
strife, they appeared to forget everything 
but their fell animosity and their mutual 
desire to conquer. 

Jasper had now complete command of 
the canoe, which flew off like a feather 
impelled by the breath under the violent 
reaction of the struggles of the two com- 
batants. The first impulse of the youth 
was to swim to the aid of the Delaware, 
but the importance of securing the boat 
presented itself with tenfold force, while 
he listened to the heavy breathings of the 
warriors as they throttled each other, 
and he proceeded as fast as possible to- 
ward the western shore. This he soon 
reached, and, after a short search, he suc- 
ceeded in discovering the remainder of the 
party, and in procuring his clothes. A 
few words sufficed to explain the situation 
in which, he had left the Delaware and 
the manner in which the canoe had been 
obtained. 

When those who had been left behind 
had heard the explanations of Jasper, a 
profound stillness reigned among them, 
each listening intently in the vain hope of 
catching some clew to the result of the 
fearful struggle that had just taken place, 
if it were not still going on in the water. 
Nothing was audible beyond the steady 
roar of the gushing river, it being a part 
of the policy of their enemies on the oppo- 
site shore to observe the most deathlike 
stillness. 

“Take this paddle, Jasper,’ said 
Pathfinder, calmly, though the listeners 
thought his voice sounded more melan- 
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choly than usual, ‘and follow with your | 


own canoe. It is unsafe for us to remain 
here longer.”’ - 

«But the Serpent ?”’ 

«“The Great Sarpent is in the hands of 
his own Deity, and will live or die accord- 
ing to the intentions of Providence. We 
can do him no good, and may risk too 
much by remaining here in idleness, like 
women talking over distresses. This dark- 
ness is very precious re 

A loud, long, piercing yell came from the 
shore, and cut short the words of the guide. 

“What is the meaning of that uproar, 
Master Pathfinder ?’’ demanded Cap. “ It 
sounds more like the outcries of devils 
than anything that can come from the 
throats of Christians and nien.”’ 

'““Christians they are not, and do not 
pretend to be, and do not wish to be; and 
in calling them devils you have scarcely 
misnamed them. That yell is one of re- 
joicing, and it is as conquerors they have 
given it. The body of the Sarpent, no 
doubt, dead or alive, is in their power !”’ 

«And we!’’ exclaimed Jasper, who felt 
a pang of generous regret, as the idea 
that he might have averted the calamity 
presented itself to his mind, had he not 
deserted his comrade.- ' 

«* We can do the chief no good, lad, and 
must quit this spot as fast as possible.’’ 

“Without one attempt to rescue him ! 
—without even knowing whether he is 
dead or living ?”’ 

‘Jasper is right,’’ said Mabel, who 
could speak, though her voice sounded 
huskily and smothered ; ‘I have no fears, 
Uncle, and will stay here until we know 
what has become of our friend.” 

“«“This seems reasonable, Pathfinder,”’ 
putin Cap. ‘‘ Your true seaman cannot 
well desert a messmate; and I am glad 
to find that motives so correct exist among 
these fresh-water people.”’ 

“«“Tut—tut!’? returned the impatient 
guide, forcing the canoe into the stream 
as he spoke, “‘ye know nothing, and ye 
fear nothing. If ye value your lives, think 
of reaching the garrison, and leave the 
Delaware in the hands of Providence. 
Ah’s me! The deer that goes too often 
to the lick meets the hunter at last !”’ 
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“ And is this—Yarrow ?—this the stream 
Of which my fancy cherished 
So faithfully a waking dream? 
An image that hath perished? 
Oh, that some minstrel’s harp were near, 
To utter notes of gladness, 
And chase this silence from the air, 
That fills my heart with sadness!” 
—W ORDSWORTH. 


THE scene was not without sublimity ; 
and the ardent generous-minded Mabel felt 
her blood thrill in her veins, and her cheek 
flush, as the canoe shot into the strength 
of the stream to quit the spot. The dark- 
ness of the night had lessened by the dis- 
persion of the clouds ; but the overhanging 
woods rendered the shores so obscure that 
the boats floated down the current in a 
belt of gloom that effectually secured them 
from detection. Still there was neces- 
sarily a strong feeling of insecurity in all 
on board them; and even Jasper, who by 
this time began to tremble in behalf of the 
girl, at every unusual-sound that arose 
from the forest, kept casting uneasy 
glances around him, as he drifted on, in 
company. The paddle was used lightly, 
and only with exceeding care, for the 
slightest sound, in the breathing stillness 
of that hour and place, might apprise the 
watchful ears of the Iroquois of their 
position. 

All the accessories added to the impres- 
sive grandeur of her situation, and con- 
tributed to render the moment much the 
most exciting that had ever occurred in 
the brief existence of Mabel Dunham. 
Spirited, accustomed to self-reliance, and 
sustained by the pride of considering her- 
self a soldier’s daughter, she could hardly 
be said to be under the influence of fear, 
yet her heart often beat quicker than com- 
mon, her fine blue eye lighted with an ex- 
hibition of a resolution that was wasted in 
the darkness, and her quickened feelings 
came in aid of the real sublimity that be- 
longed to the scene, and to the incidents 
of the night. 

“Mabel!” said the suppressed voice of 
Jasper, as the two canoes floated so near 
each other that the hand of the young 
man held them together, ‘you have no 
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dread, you trust freely to our care, and 
willingness to protect you ? ”’ 

“T am a soldier’s daughter, as you 
know, Jasper Western, and ought to be 
ashamed to confess fear.’ 

“Rely on me—on us all. Your uncle, 
Pathfinder, the Delaware, were the poor 
fellow here, I myself, will risk everything 
rather than harm should reach you.”’ 

“TI believe you, Jasper,’’ returned the 
girl, her hand unconsciously playing in 
the water. ‘‘I know that my uncle loves 
me, and will never think of himself until 
he has first thought of me; and I believe 
you are all my father’s friends, and would 
willingly assist his child. But I am not 
so feeble and weak-minded as you may 
think, for though only a girl from the 
towns, and, like many of that class, a 
little disposed to see danger when there is 
none, I promise you, Jasper, no foolish 
fears of mine shall stand in the way of 
your doing your duty.”’ 

«The sergeant’s daughter is right, 
and she is worthy of being honest 
Thomas Dunham’s child,’’ put in the 
Pathfinder. ‘‘Ah’s me! pretty one, 
many is the time that your father and 
I have scouted and marched together on 
the flanks and rear of the enemy, in nights 
darker than this, and that, too, when we 
did not know but the next moment would 
lead us into a bloody ambushment. Iwas 
at his side when he got the wound in his 
shoulder, and the honest fellow will tell 
you, when you meet, the manner in which 
we contrived to cross the river that lay 
in our rear, in order to save his scalp.”’ 

“He has told me,’’ said Mabel, with 
more energy, perhaps, than her situation 
rendered prudent. ‘‘I have his letters, 
in which he has mentioned all that, and I 
thank you from the bottom of my heart 
for the service. God will remember it, 
Pathfinder; and there is no gratitude 
that you can ask of the daughter which 
she will not cheerfully repay for her 
father’s life.’’ 

«Ay, that is the way with all your 
gentle and pure-hearted creatur’s! I 
have seen some of you before, and have 
heard of others! The sergeant, himself, 
has talked to me of his own young days ; 


and of your mother, and of the manner in 
which he courted her, and of all the cross- 
ings and disapp’intments, until he suc- 
ceeded, at last.’’ 

‘‘My mother did not live long to repay 
him for what he did to win her,’’ said 
Mabel with a trembling lip. 

“So he tells me. The honest sergeant 
has kept nothing back, for, being somany 
years my senior, he has looked on me, in 
our many scoutings together, as a sort 
of son.”’ 

“Perhaps, Pathfinder,’ observed Jas- 
per, with a huskiness in a voice that de- 
feated the attempt at pleasantry, ‘‘ he 
would be glad to have you for one, in 
reality.’’ 

«* And if he did, Kau-douce, where would 
be the sin of it? He knows what I am 
on a trail, or a scout, and he has seen me 
often face to face with the Frenchers. I 
have sometimes thought, lad, that we all 
ought to seek for wives; for the man that 
lives altogether in the woods, and in com- 
pany with his enemies, or his prey, gets 
to lose some of the feelin’ of kind, in 
the end.”’ 

“From the specimen I have seen,’’ ob- 
served Mabel, ‘“‘I should say that they 
who live much in the forest forget to 
learn many of the deceits and vices of the 
towns.’ 

“It is not easy, Mabel, to dwell always 
in the presence of God, and not feel the 
power of his goodness. I have attended 
church-sarvice in the garrisons, and tried 
hard, as becomes a true soldier, to join in 
the prayers ; for, though no enlisted sar- 
vant of the king, I fight his battles and 
sarve his cause—and so I have ende’vored 
to worship garrison-fashion, but never 
could raise within me the solemn feeling 
and true affection that I feel when alone 
with God in the forest. There I seem to 
stand face to face with my Master; all 
around me is fresh and beautiful as it 
came from his hand, and there is no 
nicety or doctrine to chill the feelin’s. 
No, no; the woods are the true temple, 
a’ter all, for there the thoughts are free 
to mount higher even than the clouds.” 

“You speak the truth, Master Path- 
finder,’ said Cap, “‘and a truth that all 
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who live much in solitude know. What, 
for instance, is the reason that seafaring 
men, in general, areso religious and con- 
scientious in all they do, but the fact that 
they are so often alone with Providence, 
and have so little to do with the wicked- 
ness of the land? Many and many is the 
time that I have stood my watch, under 
the equator, perhaps, or in the Southern 
Ocean, where the nights are lighted up 
with the fires of heaven; and that is the 
time, I can tell you, my hearties, to bring 
a man to his bearings in the way of his 
sins. I have rattled down mine, again 
and again, under such circumstances, 
until the shrouds and lanyards of con- 
science have fairly creaked with the 
strain. I agree with you, Master Path- 
finder, therefore, in saying, if you want 
a truly religious man, go to sea, or go 
into the woods.”’ 

“Uncle, I thought seamen had _ little 
credit, generally, for their respect for 
religion.”’ 

«« All d——d slander, girl! Ask your 
seafaring man what his real, private 
opinion is of your landsmen, parsons and 
all, and you will hear the other side of the 
question. I know no class of men who 
have been so belied as seafaring men in 
this particular; and it is all because they 
do not stay at home to defend themselves 
and pay the clergy. They haven’t as 
much doctrine, perhaps, as some ashore, 
but as for all the essentials of Christian- 
ity, the seaman beats the landsman hand- 
over-hand.”’ 

“‘T will not answer for all this, Master 
Cap,” returned Pathfinder, ‘‘ but I dare 
say some of it may be true. I want no 
thunder and lightning to remind me of my 
God, nor am [as apt to bethink me most 
of all His goodness, in trouble and tribu- 
lations, as on a calm, solemn, quiet day in 
a forest, when his voice is heard in the 
creaking of a dead branch, or in the song 
of a bird, as much, in my ears at least, as 
it is ever heard in uproar and gales.—How 
is it with you, Kau-douce? You face the 
tempests as well as Master Cap, and 
ought to know something of the feelin’s 
of storms ?”’ 

«T fear that Iam too young and too in- 
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experienced to be abie to say much on such 
a subject,’ modestly answered Jasper. 

«But you have your feelings?’ said 
Mabel, quickly. ‘‘ You cannot—no one 
can live among such scenes without feel- 
ing how much they ought to trust in 
God!” 

‘‘T shall not belie my training so much 
as to say I do not sometimes think of 
these things, but I fear it is not as often 
or as much as I ought.”’’ ; 

«« Fresh water !’’ resumed Cap, pithily ; 
‘you are not to expect too much of the 
young man, Mabel. I think they call you 
sometimes by a name which would insinu- 
ate all this. Eau-de-vie, is it not? ”’ 

«‘ Kau-douce,”’ quietly replied Jasper, 
who from sailing on the lake had acquired 
a knowledge of French, as well as of sev- 
eral of the Indian dialects. ‘‘ It isa name 
the Iroquois have given me to distinguish 
me from some of my companions who 
once sailed upon the sea, and are fond of 
filing the ears of the natives with stories 
of their great salt-water lakes.”’ 

“* And why shouldn’t they? I dare say 
they do the savages no harm. They may 
not civilize them, but they will not make 
them greater barbarians than they are. 
Ay—ay—Oh ! the deuce, that must mean 
the white brandy, which is no great mat- 
ter after all, and may well enough be 
called the deuce, for deuced stuff it is ? ’’ 

** The signification of Kau-douce is sweet- 
water, or water that can be drunk, and it 
is the manner in which the French express 
fresh-water,’’? rejoined Jasper, a little 
nettled at the distinction made by Cap, 
although the latter was the uncle of 
Mabel. 

‘And how the devil do you make water 
out of Oh! the deuce, when it means 
brandy in Kau-de-vie? This may be the 
French used hereaway, but it is not that 
they use in Burdux and other French 
ports ; besides, among seamen Eau always 
means brandy, and EHau-de-vie, brandy of 
a high proof. I think nothing of your 
ignorance, young man, for it is natural 
to your situation, and cannot be helped. 
If you will return with me, and make 
a v’y’ge or two on the Atlantic, it will 
serve you a good turn the remainder of 
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your days, and Mabel, there, and all the 
other young women near the coast, will 
think all the better of you, should you live 
to be as old as one of the trees in this 
forest.”’ 

“Nay, nay,’’ interrupted the single- 
hearted and generous guide; ‘‘ Jasper 
wants not for fri’nds in this region, I can 
assure you; and though seeing the world, 
according to his habits, may do him good 
as well as another, we shall think none the 
worse of him if he never quits us. EKau- 
douce, or Hau-de-vie, he is a brave, true- 
hearted youth, and I always sleep as sound 
when he is on the watch as if Iwas up and 
stirring myself; ay, and for that matter, 
sounder too. The sergeant’s daughter, 
here, doesn’t believe it necessary for the 
lad to go to sea in order to make a man of 
him, or one who is worthy to be respected 
and esteemed.”’ 

Mabel made no reply to this appeal, and 
she even looked toward the western shore, 
although the darkness rendered the 
natural movement unnecessary to conceal 
her face. But Jasper felt that there was 
a necessity for his saying something; the 
pride of youth and manhood revolting at 
the idea of his being in a condition not to 
command the respect of his fellows, or the 
smiles of his equals of the other sex. Still 
he was unwilling to utter aught that 
might be considered harsh to the uncle of 
Mabel; and his self-command was, per- 
haps, more creditable than his modesty 
and spirit. 

“‘T pretend not to things I don’t pos- 
sess,”’ he said, “and lay no claim to any 
knowledge of the ocean, or of navigation. 
We steer by the stars and the compass 
on these lakes, running from headland to 
headland, and, having little need of fig- 
ures and calculations, make no use of 
them. But we have our claims, notwith- 
standing, as I have often heard from those 
who have passed years on the ocean. In 
the first place, we have always the land 
aboard, and much of the time on a lee 
shore, and that, I have frequently heard, 
makes hardy sailors. Our gales are sud- 
den and severe, and we are compelled to 
run for our ports at all hours ty 

«‘ You have leads,” interrupted Cap. 


“They are of littiy use, and are seldom 
cast.” 

«The deep seas——”’ 

‘“*] have heard of such things, but I con- 
fess I never saw one.”’ 

“Oh! the deuce, with a vengeance. A 
trader, and no deep sea! Why, boy, you 
cannot pretend to be anything of a mari- 
ner. Who the devil ever heard of a sea- 
man without his deep sea ?”’ 

“<I don’t pretend to any particular skill, 
Master Cap——’”’ 

“Except in shooting falls, Jasper; ex- 
cept in shooting falls and rifts,’? said 
Pathfinder, coming to the rescue; ‘in 
which business even you, Master Cap, 
must allow he has some handiness. In 
my judgment, every man is to be esteemed 
or condemned according to his gifts; and 
if Master Cap is useless in running the 
Oswego falls, I try to remember that he 
is useful when out of sight of land; and if 
Jasper be useless when out of sight of 
land, Ido not forget that he has a true 
eye and steady hand when running the 
falls.”’ 

«But Jasper is not useless—would not 
beuseless when out of sight of land,”’ 
said Mabel, with a spirit and energy that 
caused her clear, sweet voice to be start- 
ling amid the solemn stillness of that ex- 
traordinary scene. ‘‘No one can be use- 
less there who can do so much here, is 
what I mean; though I dare say he is not 
as well acquainted with ships as my 
uncle.”’ 

“Ay, bolster each other up in your 
ignorance,’’ returned Cap with a sneer ; 
‘“we seamen are so much outnumbered 
when ashore that it is seldom we get our 
dues: but when you want to be defended, 
or trade is to be carried on, there is outcry 
enough for us.” 

«But, uncle, landsmen do not come to 
attack our coasts; so that seamen only 
meet seamen.”’ 

**So much for ignorance! Where are 
all the enemies that have landed in this 
country, French and English ; let me in- 
quire, niece? ”’ 

«Sure enough, where are they ? ”’ ejacu- 
lated Pathfinder. ‘‘None can tell better 
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Cap. I have often followed their line of 
march by bones bleaching in the rain, and 
have found their trail by graves years 
after they and their pride had vanished 
together. Ginyrals and privates, they lay 
scattered throughout the land, so many 
proofs of what men are when led on by 
their love of great names, and the wish to 
be more than their fellows.”’ 

*“T must say, Master Pathfinder, that 
you sometimes utter opinions that are a 
little remarkable for a man who lives by 
the rifle; seldom snuffing the air but he 
smells gunpowder, or turning out of his 
berth but to bear down on an enemy.”’ 

“Tf you think I pass my days in warfare 
against my kind you know neither me nor 
my history. The man that lives in the 
woods and on the frontiers must take the 
chances of the things among which he 
dwells. For this I am not accountable, 
being but a humble and powerless hunter, 
and scout, and guide. My real calling is 
to hunt for the army on its marches, and 
in times of peace; although I am more 
especially engaged in the service of one 
officer, who is now absent in the settle- 
ments, where I never follow him. No—no 
—hbloodshed and warfare are not my real 
gifts, but peace and mercy. Still, I must 
face the enemy as well as another, and as 
for a Mingo, I look upon him as a man 
looks on a snake—a creatur’ to be put be- 
neath the heel whenever a fitting occasion 
offers.”’ 

«Well, well—I have mistaken your call- 
ing, which I had thought as regularly 
warlike as that of a ship’s gunner. There 
is my brother-in-law, now; he has been a 
soldier since he was sixteen, and he looks 
upon his trade as every way as respectable 
as that of a seafaring man, which is a 
point I hardly think it worth while to dis- 
pute with him.”’ 

““My father has been taught to believe 
that it is honorable to carry arms,’’ said 
Mabel, ‘‘ for his father was a soldier before 
him.”’ 

«Yes, yes,’ resumed the guide, ‘most 
of the sergeant’s gifts are martial, and he 
looks at most thing's in this world over the 
barrel of his musket. One of his notions, 
now, is to prefar a king’s piece to a reg- 
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ular double-sighted, long-barreled rifle. 
Such consaits will come over men from 
long habit ; and prejudice is perhaps the 
commonest failing of human natur’.”’ 

‘‘Ashore, I grant you,’’ said Cap. ‘“‘1 
never return from a v’y’ge but I make the 
very same remark. Now, the last time I 
came in, I found scarcely a man in all 
York who would think of matters and 
things in general as I thought about them 
myself. Every man I met appeared to 
have bowsed all his idees up into the wind’s 
eye, and when he did fall off a little from 
his one-sided notions it was commonly to 
ware short round on his heel, and to lay 
up as close as ever on the other tack.”’ 

«“Do you understand this, Jasper ?”’ the 
smiling Mabel half-whispered to the young 
man, who still kept his own canoe so near 
as to be close at her side. 

“There is not so much difference be- 
tween salt and fresh water that we who 
pass our time on them cannot comprehend 
each other. Itis no great merit, Mabel, 
to understand the language of our trade.”’ 

*‘EKven Religion,’’ continued Cap, “isn’t 
moored in exactly the same place it was 
in my young days. They veer and haul 
upon it ashore, as they do on all other 
things, and it is no wonder if now and 
then they get jammed. Everything seems 
to change but the compass, and even that 
has its variations.” 

«“Well,’”’? returned the Pathfinder, ‘‘I 
thought Christianity and the compass 
both pretty stationary.’’ 

**So they are, afloat, bating the varia- 
tions. Religion at sea is just the same 
thing to-day that it was when I first put 
my hand into the tar-bucket. No one 
will dispute it who has the fear of God 
before his eyes. I can see no difference 
between the state of religion on board 
ship now and what it was when I was 
a younker. But it is not so ashore, by 
any means. Take my word for it, Master 
Pathfinder, it is a difficult thing to find 
a man—I mean a landsman—wh6d views 
these matters to-day exactly as he looked 
at them forty years ago.”’ 

* And yet God is unchanged—his works 
are unchanged—his holy word is un- 
changed, and all that ought to bless and 
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honor his name should be unchanged 
too !”’ 

“Not ashore. That is the worst of the 
land ; it is all the while in motion, I tell 
you, though it looks so solid. If you 
plant a tree and leave it, on your return 
from a three years’ v’y’ge you don’t 
find it all the sort of thing you left 
it. The towns grow, and new streets 
spring up, the wharves are altered, and 
the whole face of the earth undergoes 
change. Now a ship comes back from 
an India v’y’ge just the thing she sailed, 
bating the want of paint, wear and tear, 
and the accidents of the sea.’’ 

“That is too true, Master Cap, and 
more’s the pity. Ah’s me!—the things 
they call improvements and betterments 
are undermining and defacing the land ! 
The glorious works of God are daily cut 
down and destroyed, and the hand of man 
seems to be upraised in contempt of his 
mighty will. They tell me there are fear- 
ful signs of what we may all come to, to 
be met with west and south of the great 
lakes, though I have never yet visited 
that region !”’ 

«What do you mean, Pathfinder ?’’ 
modestly inquired Jasper. 

““T mean the spots marked by the ven- 
geance of Heaven, or which, perhaps, 
have been raised up as solemn warnings 
to the thoughtless and wasteful, here- 
away. They call them prairies; andl 
have heard as honest Delawares as I ever 
knew, declare that the finger of God has 
been laid so heavily on them, that they 
are altogether without trees. This is an 
awful visitation to befall innocent ’arth, 
and can only mean to show to what fright- 
ful consequences a heedless desire to de- 
stroy may lead.”’ 

“And yet I have seen settlers who 
have much fancied these open spots, 
because they saved them the toil of 
clearing. You relish your bread, Path- 
finder, and yet wheat will not ripen in 
the shade.’’ 

“‘But honesty will, and simple wishes, 
and a love of God, Jasper. Even Master 
Cap will tell you a treeless plain must 
resemble a desert island.’’ 

«‘ Why, that’s as it may be,” put in 
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Cap. “Desert islands, too, have their 
uses, for they serve to correct the reck- 
onings by. If my taste is consulted, I 
should never quarrel with a plain for 
wanting trees. As nature has given a 
man eyes to look about with, and a sun 
to shine, were it not for ship-building, 
and now and then a house, I can see 
no great use in a tree, especially one 
that don’t bear monkeys or fruit.’’ 

To this remark the guide made no 
answer, beyond a low sound, intended to 
enjoin silence on his companions. While 
the desultory conversation just related 
had been carried on in subdued voices, the 
canoes were dropping slowly down with 
the current, within the deep shadows of 
the western shore, the paddles being used 
merely to preserve the desired direction 
and proper positions. The strength of 
the stream varied materially, the water 
being seemingly still in places, while in 
other reaches it flowed at arate exceed- 
ing two or even three miles in the hour. 
On the rifts it even dashed forward with 
a velocity that was appalling to the un- 
practiced eye. Jasper was of opinion that 
they might drift down with the current to 
the mouth of the riverin two hours from 
the time they left the shore, and he and 
the Pathfinder had agreed on the expedi- 
ency of suffering the canoes to float of 
themselves for a time, or at least until 
they had passed the first dangers of their 
new movements. The dialogue had been 
carried on in voices, too, guardedly low ; 
for, though the quiet of deep solitude 
reigned inthat vast and nearly boundless 
forest, Nature was speaking with her 
thousand tongues, in the eloquent lan- 
guage of night in a wilderness. The air 
sighed through ten thousand trees, the 
water rippled, and, at places, even roared 
along the shores ; and now and then was 
heard the creaking of a branch, or a trunk, 
as it rubbed against some object similar to 
itself, under the vibrations of a nicely-bal- 
anced body. All living sounds had ceased. 
Once, it is true, the Pathfinder fancied 
he heard the howl of a distant wolf, of 
which a few prowled through these woods, 
but it was a transient and doubtful cry, 
that might possibly have been attributed 
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to the imagination. When he desired his 
companions, however, to cease talking, in 
the manner just mentioned, his vigilant 
ear had caught the peculiar sound that is 
made by the parting of a dried branch of 
a tree, and which, if his senses did not 
deceive him, came from the western shore. 
All who are accustomed to that particu- 
lar sound will understand how readily the 
ear receives it, and how easy it is to 
distinguish the tread which breaks the 
branch from every other noise of the 
forest. 

«There is the footstep of a man on the 
bank,’’ said Pathfinder to Jasper, speak- 
ing neither in a whisper nor yet in a voice 
loud enough to be heard at any distance. 
“<Can the accursed Iroquois have crossed 
the river already, with their arms, and 
without a boat ?”’ 

“It may be the Delaware! He would 
follow us of course down this bank, and 
would know where to look for us. Let 
me draw closer in to the shore, and re- 
connoiter.”’ 

“Go, boy, but be light with the paddle, 
and on no account ventur’ ashore on an 
onsartainty.”’ 

“Is this prudent?’’ demanded Mabel, 
with an impetuosity that rendered her 
incautious in modulating her sweet voice. 

«Very imprudent, if you speak so loud, 
fair one. I like your voice, which is soft 
and pleasing, after listening so long to 
the tones of men; but it must not be 
heard too much, or too frequently, just 
now. Your father, the honest sergeant, 
will tell you, when you meet him, that 
silence is a double virtue ona trail. Go, 
Jasper, and do justice to your own char- 
acter for prudence.”’ 

Ten anxious minutes succeeded the dis- 
appearance of the canoe of Jasper, which 
glided away from that of the Pathfinder 
so noiselessly that it had been swallowed 
up in the gloom before Mabel allowed her- 
self to believe the young man would really 
venture alone on a service that struck 
her imagination as singularly dangerous. 
During this time the party continued to 
float with the current, no one speaking, 
and it might almost be said no one breath- 
ing, so strong was the general desire to 
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catch the minutest sound that should 
come from the shore. But the same 
solemn, we might indeed say sublime, 
quiet reigned as before; the washing of 
the water, as it piled up against some 
slight obstruction, and the sighing of the 
trees, alone interrupting the slumbers of 
the forest. At the end of the period men- 
tioned the snapping of dried branches 
was again faintly heard, and the Path- 
finder fancied that the sound of smothered 
voices reached him. 

““T may be mistaken,” he said, “ for 
the thoughts often fancy what the heart 
wishes; but them were notes like the low 
tones of the Delaware! ”’ 

“Do the dead of the savages ever 
walk ?’’ demanded Cap. 

«Ay, and run, too, in their happy hunt- 
ing-grounds, but nowhere else. A _ red- 
skin finishes with the ’arth after the 
breath quits the body. It is not one of 
his gifts to linger around his wigwam 
when his hour has passed.’’ 

““T see some object on the water,’’ 
whispered Mabel, whose eye had not 
ceased to dwell on the body of gloom 
with close intensity since the disap- 
pearance of Jasper. 

“It is the canoe!’’ returned the guide, 
greatly relieved. ‘‘ All.must be safe, or 
we should have heard from the lad.’’ 

In another minute the two canoes, which 
became visible to those they carried only 
as they drew near each other, again 
floated side by side, and the form of 
Jasper was recognized at the stern of 
his own boat. The figure of a second 
man was seated at the bow, and, as the 
young sailor so wielded his paddle as to 
bring the face of his companion near the 
eyes of the Pathfinder and Mabel, they 
both recognized the person of the Dela- 
ware. 

“‘Chingachgook — my brother!’ said 
the guide, in the dialect of the other’s 
people, a tremor shaking his voice that 
betrayed the strength of his feelings— 
“chief of the Mohicans! my heart is very 
glad. Often. have we passed through 
blood and strife together, but I was 
afraid it was never to be so again.” 

‘“* Hugh !— Mingoes — squaws !—three 
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of their scalps hang at my girdle. They 
do not know how to strike the Great 
Serpent of the Delawares. Their hearts 
have no blood, and their thoughts are on 
their return path, across the waters of the 
Great Lake.”’ 

“‘Have you been among them, chief? 
and what has become of the warrior who 
was in the river ? ’’ 

“He has turned into a fish, and lies at 
the bottom with the eels! Let his brothers 
bait their hooks for him. Pathfinder, I 
have counted the enemy, and have touched 
their rifles.’’ 

«Ah! I thought he would be venture- 
some !’’ exclaimed the guide, in English. 
«The risky fellow has been in the midst 
of them, and has brought us back their 
whole history. Speak, Chingachgook, and 
I will make our friends as knowing as our- 
selves.”’ 

The Delaware now related, in a low, 
earnest manner, the substance of all his 
discoveries since he was last seen strug- 
gling with his foe in the river. Of the 
fate of his antagonist he said no more, it 
not being usual for a warrior to boast in 
his more direct and useful narratives. As 
soon as he had conquered in that fearful 
strife, however, he swam to the eastern 
shore, landed with caution, and wound his 
way in among the Iroquois, concealed by 
the darkness, undetected, and, in the 
main, even unsuspected. Once, indeed, 
he had been questioned, but answering 
that he was Arrowhead, no further in- 
quiries were made. By the passing re- 
marks, he soon ascertained that the party 
was out expressly to intercept Mabel and 
her uncle, concerning whose rank, how- 
ever, they had evidently been deceived. 
He also ascertained enough to justify the 
suspicion that Arrowhead had betrayed 
them to their enemies, for some motive 
that it was not now easy to reach, as he 
had not yet received the reward for his 
services. 

Pathfinder communicated no more of 
this intelligence to his companions than 
he thought might relieve their apprehen- 
sions, intimating, at the same time, that 
now was the moment for exertion, the 
Iroquois not having entirely recovered 


from the confusion created by their 
losses. 

““We shall find them at the rift, I make 
no manner of doubt,’’ he continued, “‘ and 
there it will be our fate to pass them or 
to fall into their hands. The distance to 
the garrison will then be so short that I 
have been thinking of the plan of landing 
with Mabel, myself, that I may take her 
in by some of the by-ways and leave the 
canoes to their chances in the rapids.’’ 

“It will never succeed, Pathfinder,’’ 
eagerly interrupted Jasper. ‘‘ Mabel is 
not strong enough to tramp the woods in 
a night like this. Put her in my skiff, and 
I will lose my life to carry her through the 
rift safely, dark as it is.” 

*“No doubt you will, lad; no one doubts 
your willingness to do anything to sarve 
the sergeant’s daughter; but it must be 
the eye of Providence, and not your own, 
that will take you safely through the 
Oswego rift in a night like this.’’ 

‘*And who will lead her safely to the 
garrison if she land? Is not the night as 
dark on shore as on water? or do you 
think I know less of my calling than you 
of yours ?”’ 

‘‘Spiritedly said, lad; but if I should 
lose my way in the dark, and I believe no 
man can say truly that such a thing ever 
yet happened to me—but, if I should lose 
my way, no other harm would come of 
it than to pass a night in the forest; 
whereas a false turn of the paddle, or a. 
broad sheer of the canoe, would put you 
and the young woman into the river, out. 
of which it is more than probable the 
sergeant’s daughter would never come 
alive.’’ 

‘© T will leave it to Mabel herself; I am 
certain that she will feel more secure in 
the canoe.”’ 

“‘T have great confidence in you both,” - 
answered the girl, “and have no doubt 
that either will do all he can to prove to 
my father how much he values him; but 
I confess I should not like to quit the 
canoe, with the certainty we have of there 
being enemies like those we have seen in 
the forest. But my uncle can -decide for 
me in this matter.”’ 

*T have no liking for the woods,’ 
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Cap, “while one has a clear drift like this 
on the river. Besides, Master Pathfinder, 
to say nothing of the savages, you over- 
look the sharks.”’ 

«‘Sharks ! who ever heard of sharks in 
the wilderness ?”’ 

«“Ay! sharks, or bears, or wolves—no 
matter what you may call a thing, so it 
has the mind and power to bite.” 

“Lord, lord, man; do you dread any 
creature that is to be found in the Ameri- 
can forest? A catamount is a skeary 
animal, I will allow, but then it is nothing 
in the hands of a practiced hunter. Talk 
of the Mingoes and their deviltries, if you 
will; but do not raise a false alarm about 
bears and wolves.”’ 

«‘ Ay, ay, Master Pathfinder, this is all 
well enough for you, who probably know 
the name of every creature you would 
meet. Use is everything, and it makes a 
man bold when he might otherwise be 
bashful. I have known seamen in the low 
latitudes swim for hours at a time among 
sharks fifteen or twenty feet long, and 
think no more of what they were doing 
than a countryman thinks of whom he is 
among when he comes out of a church- 
door of a Sunday afternoon.”’ 

“This is extraordinary!’ exclaimed 
Jasper, who in good sooth had not yet 
acquired that material part of his trade, 
the ability to spin a yarn. “I have al- 
ways heard that it was certain death to 
venture in the water among sharks !”’ 

“T forgot to say that the lads always 
took capstan - bars, or gunners’ hand 
spikes, or crows with them, to rap the 
beasts over the noses, if they got to be 
troublesome. No—no—l have no liking 
for bears and wolves, though a whale, in 
my eye, is very much the same sort of fish 
as a red-herring, after it is dried and 
salted. Mabel and I had better stick to 
the canoe.’’ 

*¢ Mabel would do well to change canoes,”’ 
added Jasper. ‘‘This of mine is empty, 
and even Pathfinder will allow that my 
eye is surer than his own on the water.” 

«That I will cheerfully, boy. The 
water belongs to your gifts, and no one 
will deny that you have improved them to 
the utmost. You are right enough in be- 
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lieving that the sergeant’s daughter will 
be safer in your canoe than in this; and 
though I would gladly keep her near my- 
self, I have her welfare too much at heart 
not to give her honest advice. Bring 
your canoe close alongside, Jasper, and I 
will give you what you must consider a 
very precious treasure.” 

“©T do consider it,’’ returned the youth, 
not losing a moment in complying with 
the request, when Mabel passed from one 
canoe to the other, taking her seat on the 
effects which had hitherto composed its 
sole cargo. 

As soon as the arrangement was made, 
the canoes separated a short distance, and 
the paddles were used, though with great 
care to avoid making any noise. The con- 
versation gradually ceased, and as the 
dreaded rift was approached, all became 
impressed with the gravity of the moment. 
That their enemies would endeavor to 
reach this point before them was almost 
certain; and it seemed so little probable 
any one should attempt to pass it, in the 
profound obscurity which reigned, that 
Pathfinder was confident parties were on 
both sides of the river in the hope of inter- 
cepting them when they might land. He 
would not have made the proposal he did, 
had he not felt sure of his own ability to 
convert this very anticipation of success 
into a means of defeating the plans of the 
Iroquois. As the arrangement now stood, 
however, everything depended on the skill 
of those who guided the canoes; for, 
should either hit a rock, if not split asun- 
der, it would &lmost certainly be upset, 
and then would come not only all the 
hazards of the river itself, but, for Mabel, 
the certainty of falling into the hands of 
her pursuers. The utmost cireumspection 
consequently became necessary, and each 
one was too much engrossed with his own 
thoughts to feel a disposition to utter 
more than was called for by the exigencies 
of the case. 

As the canoes stole silently along, the 
roar of the rift became audible, and it re- 
quired all the-fortitude of Cap to keep his 
seat while these boding sounds were ap- 
proached, amid a darkness that scarcely 
permitted a view of the outlines of the 
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wooded shore, and of the gloomy vault 
above his head. He retained. a vivid im- 
pression of the falls, and his imagination 
was not now idle in swelling the dangers 
of the rift to a level with those of the 
headlong descent he had that day made, 
and even to increase them, under the influ- 
ence of doubt and uncertainty. In this, 
however, the old mariner was mistaken, 
for the Oswego Rift and the Oswego Falls 
are very different in their characters and 
violence ; the former being no more than 
a rapid that glances among shallows and 
rocks, while the latter really deserved the 
name it bore, as has been already shown. 

Mabel certainly felt distrust and appre- 
hension; but her entire situation was so 
novel, and her reliance on her guide so 
great, that she retained a self-command 
that might not have existed had she 
clearer perceptions of the truth, or been 
better acquainted with the helplessness 
of men when placed in opposition to the 
power and majesty of Nature. 

«This is the spot you have mentioned ? ”’ 
she said to Jasper, when the roar of the 
rift came fresh and distinct on her ear. 

“It is; and I beg you to have confi- 
dence in me. We are not old acquaint- 
ances, Mabel, but we live many days in 
one in this wilderness. I think already 
that I have known you years.”’ 

“And I do not feel as if you were a 
stranger to me, Jasper. I have every 
reliance on your skill, as well as on your 
disposition to serve me.” 

““We shall see—we shall see. Path- 
finder is striking the rapids too near 
the center of the river. The bed of the 
water is closer to the eastern shore ; but 
I cannot make him hear me now. Hold 
firmly to the canoe, Mabel, and fear 
nothing.”’ 

At the next moment the swift current 
sucked them into the rift, and for three 
or four minutes the awestruck rather than 
the alarmed girl saw nothing around her 


but sheets of glancing foam ; heard noth- | 


ing but the roar of waters. Twenty 
times did the canoe appear about to 
dash against some curling and_ bright 
wave, that showed itself even amid that 
obscurity, and as often did it glide away 
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again unharmed, impelled by the vigorous 
arm of him who governed its movements. 
Once, and once only, did Jasper seem to 
lose command of his frail bark, during 
which brief space it fairly whirled entirely 
round; but, by a desperate * effort, he 
brought it again under control, recovered 
the lost channel, and was soon rewarded 
for all his anxiety by finding himself float- 
ing quietly in the deep water below the 
rapids, secure from every danger and 
without having taken in enough of the 
element to serve for a draught. 

*‘ Allis over, Mabel,’’ the young man 
cheerfully cried. ‘‘The danger is past, 
and you may now, indeed, hope to meet 
your father this very night.’’ 

‘*God be praised! Jasper, we shall owe 
this great happiness to you !”’ 

“The Pathfinder may claim a full share 
in the merit ; but what has become of the 
other canoe ? ”’ 

‘*T see something near us on the water ; 
is it not the boat of our friends ? ”’ 

A few strokes of the paddle brought 
Jasper at the side of the object in ques- 
tion. It was the other canoe, empty and 
bottom upward. No sooner did the young 
man ascertain this fact than he began to 
search for the swimmers; and, to his 
great joy, Cap was soon discovered drift- 
ing down with the current; the old sea- 
man preferring the chances of drowning 
to those of landing among savages. He 
was hauled into the canoe, though not 
without difficulty, and then the search 
ended; for Jasper was persuaded that the 
Pathfinder would wade to the shore, the 
water being shallow, in preference — to 
abandoning his beloved rifle. 

The remainder of the passage was short, 
though made amid darkness and doubt. 
After a short pause, a dull, roaring sound 
was heard, which at times resembled the 
mutterings of distant thunder, and then 
again brought with it the washing of 
waters. Jasper announced to his com- 
panions that they now heard the surf of 
the lake. Low, curved spits of land lay 
before them, into the bay formed by one 
of which the canoe glided, and then it shot 
up noiselessly upon a gravelly beach. 
The transition that followed was so hur- 
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ried and great that Mabel scarce knew 
what passed. In the course of a few 
minutes, however, sentinels had been 
passed, a gate was opened, and the agi- 
tated girl found herself in the arms of a 
parent who was almost a stranger to her. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


« A Jand of love, and a land of light, 
Withouten sun, or moon, or night: 
Where the river swa’d a living stream 
And the light a pure celestial beam ; 
The land of vision, it would seem 
A still, an everlasting dream.”’ 
—QUEEN’S WAKE. 


THE rest that succeeds fatigue, and 
which attends a newly awakened sense of 
security, is generally sweet and deep. 
Such was the fact with Mabel, who did 


not rise from her humble pallet, such a! 


bed as a sergeant’s daughter might claim 
in a remote frontier post, until long after 
the garrison had obeyed the usual sum- 
mons of the drums, and had assembled at 
the early parade. Sergeant Dunham, on 
whose shoulders fell the task of attending 
to these ordinary and daily duties, had 
got through all his morning avocations, 
and was beginning to think of his break- 
fast, ere his child left her room and came 
into fresh air, equally bewildered, delighted 
and grateful, at the novelty and security 
of her new situation. 

At the time of which we are writing, 
Oswego was one of the extreme frontier 
posts of the British possessions on. this 
continent. It had not been long occupied, 
and was garrisoned by a battalion of a 
regiment that had been originally Scotch, 
but into which many Americans had been 
received since its arrival in this country 
an innovation that had led the way to 
Mabel’s father filling the humble but re- 
sponsible situation of the oldest sergeant. 
A. few young officers, also, who were na- 
tives of the colonies were to be found in the 
corps. The fort itself, like most works of 
that character, was better adapted to resist 
an attack of savages than to withstand a 
regular siege; but the great difficulty of 
transporting heavy artillery and other 
necessaries rendered the occurrence of the 
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latter a probability so remote as scarcely . 
to enter into the estimate of the engineers 
who had planned the defenses. There were 
bastions of earth and logs, a dry ditch, a 
stockade, a parade of considerable extent, 
and barracks of logs that answered the 


double purpose of dwellings and fortifica- 


tions. A few light field-pieces stood in the 
area of the fort, ready to be conveyed to 
any point where they might be wanted ; 
and one or two heavy iron guns looked 
out from the summits of the advanced 
angles, aS so many admonitions to the 
audacious to respect their power. 

When Mabel, quitting the convenient 
but comparatively retired hut where her 
father had been permitted to place her, 
issued into the pure air of the morning, 
she found herself at the foot of a bastion 
that lay invitingly before her, with a 
promise of giving a coup d’cl of all that 
had been concealed in the darkness of the 
preceding night. Tripping up the grassy 
ascent, the light-hearted as well as light- 
footed girl found herself at once on a point 
where the sight, at a few varying glances, 
could take in all the external novelties of 
her new situation. 

To the southward lay the forest through 
which she had beey journeying so many 
weary days, and which had proved so full 
of dangers. It was separated from the 
stockade by a belt of open land, that had 
been principally cleared of its woods to 
form the martial constructions around 
her. This glacis, for such in fact was its 
military uses, might have covered a hun- 
dred acres, but with it every sign of 
civilization ceased. All beyond was for- 
est—that dense, interminable forest that 
Mabel could now picture to herself, through 
her recollections, with its hidden, glassy 
lakes, its dark, rolling streams, and its 
world of Nature! 

Turning from this view, our heroine felt 
her cheek fanned by a fresh and grateful 
breeze, Such as she had not experienced 
since quitting the far-distant coast. Here 
a new scene presented itself; although ex- 
pected, it was not without a start, and a 
low exclamation indicative of pleasure, 
that the eager eyes of the girl drank in 
its beauties. To the north, and east, and 
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west, in every direction, in short, over one 
entire half of the novel panorama, lay a 
field of rolling waters. The element was 
neither of that glassy green which dis- 
tinguishes the American waters in gen- 
eral, nor yet of the deep blue of the ocean ; 
the color being of a slightly amber hue, 
that scarcely affected its limpidity. No 
land was to be seen, with the exception of 
the adjacent coast, which stretched to the 
right and left, in an unbroken outline of 
forest, with wide bays and low headlands 
or points; still, much of the shore was 
rocky, and into its caverns the sluggish 
waters occasionally rolled, producing a 
hollow sound, that resembled the concus- 
sions of a distant gun. No sail whitened 
the surface, no whale or other fish gam- 
boled on its bosom, no sign of use or 
service rewarded the longest and most 
minute gaze of its boundless expanse. It 
was a scene, on one side, of apparently 
endless forests, while a waste of seemingly 
interminable water spread itself on the 
other. Nature had appeared to delight in 
producing grand effects, by setting two of 
her principal agents in bold relief to each 
other, neglecting details; the eye turning 
from the broad carpet of leaves to the still 
broader field of fluid, from the endless but 
gentle heavings of the lake to the holy 
calm and poetical solitude of the forest, 
with wonder and delight. 

Mabel Dunham, though unsophisticated, 
like most of her countrywomen at that 
period, and ingenuous and frank as any 
warm-hearted and _ sincere-minded girl 
well could be, was not altogether without 
a feeling for the poetry of this beautiful 
earth of ours. Although she could scarce- 
ly be said to be educated at all, for few of 
her sex, at that day, and in this country, 
received much more than the rudiments of 
plain English instruction, still she had 
been taught much more than was usual 
for young women in her own station of 
life, and, in one sense certainly, she did 
credit to her teaching. The widow of a 
field-officer, who formerly belonged to the 
same regiment as her father, had taken 
the child in charge at the death of its 
mother, and, under the care of this lady, 
Mabel had acquired some tastes and many 
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ideas which otherwise might always have 
remained strangers to her. Her situation 
in the family had been less that of a 
domestic than of an humble companion, 
and the results were quite apparent in her 
attire, her language, her sentiments, and 
even in her feelings, though neither, per- 
haps, rose to the level of those which 
would properly characterize a lady. She 
had lost the coarser and less refined habits 
and manners of one in her original posi- 
tion, without having quite reached a point 
that disqualified her for the situation in 
life that the accidents of birth and fortune 
would probably compel her to fill. All 
else that was distinctive and peculiar to 
her belonged to natural character. 

With such antecedents, it will occasion 
the reader no wonder if he learn that 
Mabel viewed the novel scene before her 
with a pleasure far superior to that pro- 
duced by vulgar surprise. She felt its or- 
dinary beauties as most would have felt 
them, but she had also a feeling for its 
sublimity—for that softened solitude, that 
calm grandeur and eloquent repose, that 
ever pervade broad views of natural ob- 
jects which are yet undisturbed by the 
labors and struggles of man. 

“How beautiful!’? she exclaimed, un- 
conscious of speaking, as she stood on the 
solitary bastion, facing the air from the 
lake, and experiencing the genial influence 
of its freshness pervading both her body 
and her mind—‘‘ how very beautiful; and 
yet how singular !”’ 

The words, and the train of her ideas, 
were interrupted by a touch of a finger on 
her shoulder, and turning, in the expecta- 
tion of seeing her father, Mabel found 
Pathfinder at her side. He was leaning 
quietly on his long rifle, and laughing in 
his quiet manner, while, with an out- 
stretched arm, he swept over the whole 
panorama of land and water. 

«Here you have both our domains,’’ he 
said, ‘‘Jasper’s and mine. The lake is 
for him and the woods are for me. The 
lad sometimes boasts of the breadth of his 
dominions, but I tell him my trees make 
as broad a plain on the face of this ’arth 
as all his water. Well, Mabel, you are 
fit for either, for I do not see that fear ot 
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the Mingoes, or night-marches, can de- 
stroy your pretty looks.” 

“Tt is a new character for the Path- 
finder to appear in, to compliment a silly 
Sirk ie 

‘Not silly, Mabel; no, not in the least 
silly. The sergeant’s daughter would do 
discredit to her worthy father were she 
to do or say anything that, in common 
honesty, could be called silly.” 

“‘Then she must take care and not put 
too much faith in treacherous, flattering 
words. But, Pathfinder, I rejoice to see 
you among us again; for, though Jasper 
did not seem to feel much uneasiness, I 
was afraid some accident might have hap- 
pened to you and your friend on that 
frightful rift.” 

“The lad knows us both, and was sar- 
tain that we should not drown, which is 
scarcely one of my gifts. It would have 
been hard swimming of a sartainty, with 
a long barreled rifle in the hand; and, 
what between the game, and the savages, 
and the French, Killdeer and I have gone 
through too much in company to part 
very easily. No—no—we waded ashore, 
the rift being shallow enough for that, 
with small exceptions, and we landed 
with our arms in our hands. We had to 
take our time for it, on account of the 
Iroquois, I will own; but as soon as the 
skulking vagabonds saw the lights which 
the sergeant sent down to our canoe, we 
well understood they would decamp, 
since a visit might have been expected 
from some of the garrison. So it was 
only sitting patiently on the stones, for 
an hour, and all the danger was over. 
Patience is the greatest of virtues in a 
woodsman.”’ 

“T rejoice to hear this, for fatigue itself 
could scarcely make me sleep for thinking 
what might befall you.”’ 

*‘Lord bless your tender little heart, 
Mabel! But this is the way with all you 
gentle ones. I must say, on my part, 
howsoever, that I was right glad to see 
the lanterns come down to the water- 
side, which I knew to be a sure sign of 
your safety. We hunters and guides are 
rude beings, but we have our feelin’s, our 
idees, as well as any giniral in the army. 
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Both Jasper and I would have died be- ~ 
fore you should have come to harm—we 
would.”’ 

“T thank you for all you did for me, 
Pathfinder ; from the bottom of my heart 
I thank you, and, depend on it, my father 
shall know it. I have already told him 
much, but still have a duty to perform on 
this subject.” 

“Tush, Mabel! The sergeant knows 
what the woods be, and what men—true 
red men be, too. There is little need to 
tell him anything about it. Well, now 
you have met your father, do you find the 
honest old soldier the sort of person you 
expected to find ? ”’ 

“‘Heis my own dear father, and received 
me as a Soldier and a father should receive 
a child. Have you known him long, Path- 
finder ? ’’ 

“That is as people count time. I was 
just twelve when the sergeant took me on 
my first scouting, and that is now more 
than twenty yearsago. We had a tramp- 


ing time of it, and, as it was before your 


day, you would have had no father, had 
not the rifle been one of my nat’ral gifts.”’ 

*« Explain yourself.”’ 

‘‘Tt is too simple for many words. We 
were ambushed, and the sergeant had got 
a bad hurt, and would have lost his scalp 
but for a sort of inbred turn I took to the 
weapon. We brought him off, however, 
and a handsomer head of hair, for his time 
of life, is not to be found in the rijiment 
than the sergeant carries about him this 
blessed day.”’ 

“You saved my father’s life, Path- 
finder !”’ exclaimed Mabel, unconsciously, 
though warmly taking one of his hard, 
sinewy hands into both her own. ‘God 
bless you for this, too, among your other 
good acts! ”’ 

“Nay, I did not say that much, though 
I believe I did save his scalp. A man 
might live without a scalp, and so I ean- 
not say I saved his life. Jasper may say 
that much consarning you; for, without 
his eye and arm the canoe would never 
have passed: the rift in safety on a night 
like the last. The gifts of the lad are for 
the water, while mine are for the hunt and 
the trail. He is yonder in the cove there, 
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looking after the canoes, and keeping an 
eye on his beloved little craft. To my eye, 
there is no likelier youth in these parts 
than Jasper Western.”’ 

For the first time since she had left her 
room, Mabel now turned her eyes beneath 
her, and got a view of what might be 
called the foreground of the remark- 
able picture she had been studying with 
so much pleasure. The Oswego threw 
its dark waters into the lake between 
banks of some height ; that on its eastern 
side being bolder and projecting farther 
north than that on its western. The fort 
was on the latter, and immediately be- 
neath it were a few huts of logs, which, as 
they could not interfere with the defense 
of the place, had been erected along the 
strand for the purpose of receiving and 
containing such stores as were landed, or 
were intended to be embarked, in the 
communications between the different 
ports on the shores of Ontario. There 
were two low, curved, gravelly points, 
that had been formed, with surprising 
regularity, by the counteracting forces of 
the northerly winds and the swift current, 
and which, inclining from the storms of 
the lake, formed two coves within the 
river. That on the western side was the 
most deeply indented, and, as it also had 
the most water, it formed a sort of pict- 
uresque little port for the post. It was 
along the narrow strand that lay between 
the low height of the fort and the water 
of this cove that the rude buildings just 
mentioned had been erected. 

Several skiffs, batteaux, and canoes, 
were hauled up on the,shore, and in the 
cove itself lay the little craft from which 
Jasper obtained his claim to be considered 
a sailor. She was cutter-rigged, might 
have been of forty tons burden, was so 
neatly constructed and painted as to have 
something of the air of a vessel-of-war, 
though entirely without quarters, and 
rigged and sparred with so scrupulous a 
regard to proportions and beauty, as 
well as fitness and judgment, as to give 
her an appearance that even Mabel at 
once distinguished to be gallant and trim. 
Her mold was admirable, for a wright of 
great skill had sent her drafts from Kn- 
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gland, at the express request of the offi- 
cer who had caused her to be constructed ; 
her paint, dark, warlike and neat; and 
the long, coach-whip pennant that she 
wore at once proclaimed her to be the 
property of the kng. Her name was the 
Scud. 

““That, then, is the vessel of Jasper !”’ 
said Mabel, who associated the master of 
the little craft quite naturally with the 
cutter itself. ‘Are they many others on 
this lake ? ’’ 

“The Frenchers have three; one of 
which, they tell me, is a real ship, such 
as are used on the ocean, another a brig, 
and a third a cutter, like the Scud, here, 
which they call the Squirrel, in their own 
tongue, however; and which seems to 
have a natural hatred of our own pretty 
boat, for Jasper seldom goes out that the 
Squirrel is not at his heels.’’ 

“And is Jasper one to run fend a 
Frenchman, though he appears in the 
shape of a squirrel, and that, too, on the 
water ?”’ 

“Of what use would valor be without 
means of turning it to account? Jasper 
is a brave boy, as all on this frontier know ; 
but he has no gun, except a little howitzer, 
and then his crew consists of only two 
men besides himself, and a boy. I was 


with him in one of his trampooses, and the 


youngster was risky enough, for he 
brought us so near the enemy that the 
rifles began to talk; but the Frenchers 
carry cannon, and ports, and never show 
their faces outside of Frontenac without 
having some twenty men, besides their 
Squirrel, in their cutter. No—no—this 
Scud was built for flying, and the major 
says he will not put her in a fighting 
humor by giving her men and arms, lest 
she should take him at his word and get 
her wing's clipped. I know little of these 
things, for my gifts are not in that way ; 
but I see the reason of the thing—I see its 
reason, though Jasper does not.” 

** Ah! here is my uncle, none the worse 
for his swim, coming to look at this inland 
sea.”’ 

Sure enough, Cap, who had announced 
his approach by a couple of lusty hems, 
now made his appearance on the bastion, 
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where, after nodding to his niece and her 
companion, he made a deliberate survey 
of the expanse of water before him. In 
order to effect this at his ease, the mariner 
mounted on one of the old iron guns, folded 
his arms across his breast, and balanced 
his body, as if he felt the motion of a ves- 
sel. To complete the picture, he had a 
short pipe in his mouth. 

““Well, Master Cap,’’ asked the Path- 
finder, innocently, for he did not detect the 
expression of contempt that was gradually 
settling on the features of the other, “is 
it not a beautiful sheet, and fit to be 
named a sea?” 

“This, then, is what you call your 
lake?’’ demanded Cap, sweeping the 
northern horizon with his pipe. ‘I say, 
is this really your lake ?”’ 

“‘Sartain; and, if the judgment of one 
who has lived on the shores of many others 
can be taken, a very good lake it is.”’ 

«Just as I expected! A pond in dimen- 
sions, and a scuttle-butt in taste. It is 
all in vain to travel inland, in the hope of 
seeing anything either full grown or use- 
ful. I knew it would turn out just in this 
way.” ; 

“What is the matter with Ontario, 
Master Cap? It is large, and fair to look 
at, and pleasant enough to drink, for 
those who cannot get at the water of the 
springs.”’ 

“Do you call this large?’’ asked Cap, 
again sweeping the air with the pipe. “I 
will just ask you what there is large about 
it? Didn’t Jasper himself confess that it 
was only some twenty leagues from shore 
to shore ? ”’ 

“But, Uncle,’’ interposed Mabel, ‘‘no 
land is to be seen, except here on our own 
coast. To me it looks exactly like the 
ocean.”’ 

“This bit of a pond look like the ocean ! 
Well, Magnet, that from a girl who has 
had real seamen in her family is down- 
right nonsense. What is there about it, 
pray, that has even the outline of a sea 
onit?’’ 

«Why, there is water—water—water 
nothing but water, for milés on miles, far 
as the eye can see.”’ 

‘«« And isn’t there water—water—water 
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—nothing but water for miles on miles in 
your rivers, that you have been canoeing 
through, too ?—ay, and ‘as far as the eye 
can see,’ in the bargain ?”’ 

“Yes, Uncle, but the rivers have their 
banks, and there are trees along them, 
and they are narrow.”’ 

*¢ And isn’t this a bank where we stand 
—don’t these soldiers call this the bank of 
the lake, and ar’n’t there trees in thou- 
sands, and ar’n’t twenty leagues narrow 
enough of all conscience? Who the devil 
ever heard of the banks of the ocean, un- 
less it might be the banks that are under 
the water? ”’ 

«But, Uncle, we cannot see across this 
lake, as we can see across a river.”’ 

‘“*There your out, Magnet. Ar’n’t the 
Amazon, and Orinoco, and La Plata rivers, 
and can you see across them? MHarkee, 
Pathfinder, I very much doubt if this strip 
of water here be even a lake; for to me 
it appears to be only a river. You are by 
no means particular about your geogra- 
phy, I find, up here, in the woods.”’ 

«There you are out, Master Cap. There 
is a river and anoble one, too, at each end 
of it; but this is old Ontario before you, 
and, though it is not my gift to live ona 
lake, to my judgment there are few better 
that this.”’ 

“And, Uncle, if we stood on the beach 
at Rockaway, what more should we see 
than we now behold? There is a shore on 
one side, or banks there, and trees, too, as 
well as those which are here.”’ 

“This is perverseness, Magnet, and 
young girls should steer clear of anything 
like obstinacy. In the first place, the 
ocean has coasts, but no banks, except 
the Grand banks, as I tell you, which are 
out of sight of land ; and you will not pre- 
tend that this bankis out of sight of land; 
or even under water ! ”’ 

As Mabel could not very plausibly set 
up this extravagant opinion, Cap pursued 
the subject, his countenance beginning to 
discover the triumph of a successful dis- 
putant. 

** And then them trees bear no compari- 
son to these trees. The coasts of the 
ocean have farms, and cities, and country- 
seats, and, in some parts of the world, 
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castles and monasteries and light-houses 
—ay, ay, light-houses, in particular, on 
them ; not one of all which things is to be 
seen here. No—no—Master Pathfinder, 
I never heard of an ocean that hadn’t 
more or less light-houses on it, whereas, 
hereaway, there is not even a beacon.” 

«There is what is better—there’s what 
is better; a forest and noble trees, a fit 
temple of God.’’ 

«« Ay, your forest may do for a lake, but 
of what use would an ocean be, if the earth 
all around it were forest ? Ships would be 
unnecessary, aS timber might be floated 
on rafts, and there would be an end of 
trade, and what would a world be without 
trade! lam of that philosopher’s opinion 
who says human nature was invented for 
the purposes of trade.—Magnet, I am as- 
tonished that you should think this water 
even looks like sea-water ?—Now, I dare 
say that there isn’t such a thing as a 
whale in all your lake, Master Path- 
finder ! ”’ 

«*T never heard of one, I will confess, 
but I am no judge of animals that live in 
the water, unless it be the fishes of the 
rivers and brooks.”’ 

“*Nor a grampus, nor a porpoise even ; 
not so much as a poor devil of a shark? ’’ 

“‘T will not take it on myself to say 
there is either. My gifts are not in that 
way, I tell you, Master Cap.” 

“‘Nor herring, nor albatross, nor flying 
fish ?’—continued Cap, who kept his eye 
fastened on the guide, in order to see how 
far he might venture. ‘‘No such thing 
as a fish that can fly, I dare say ?”’ 

«© A fish that can fly! Master Cap— 
Master Cap, do not think because we are 
mere borderers that we have no idees of 
Natur’, and what she has been pleased to 
do. I know there are squirrels that can 
fly 9? 

“A squirrel fly ?—the devil, Master 
Pathfinder! Do you suppose that you 
have got a boy on his first v’y’ge up here 
among you? ”’ 

«<T know nothing of your v’y’ges, Mas- 
ter Cap, though I suppose them to have 
been many; but, as for what belongs to 
Natur’ in the woods, what I have seen I 
may tell, and not fear the face of man?” 
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“And do you wish me to understand 
that you have seen a squirrel fly? ”’ 

“Do you wish to understand the power 
of God, Master Cap, you will do well to 
believe that, and many other things of a 
like natur’, for you may be quite sartain 
it is true?”’ 

“And yet, Pathfinder,’’ said Mabel, 
looking so pretty and sweet even while she 
played with the guide’s infirmity that he 
forgave her in his heart—‘“‘ you, who speak 
So reverently of the power of the Deity, 
appear to doubt that a fish can fly !”’ 

**T have not said it—I have not said it: 
and if Master Cap is ready to testify to 
the fact, unlikely as it seems, I am willing 
to try to think it true. I think it every 
man’s duty to believe in the power of God, 
however difficult it may be.”’ 

*‘And why isn’t my fish as likely to have 
wings as your squirrel ?’’ demanded Cap, 
with more logic than was in his wont. 
*‘That fishes do and can fly, is as true as 
it is reasonable——’’ 

““Nay, that is the only difficulty in be- 
lieving the story,’’ rejoined the guide. ‘It 
seems onreasonable to give an animal that 
lives in the water wings which seemingly 
can be of no use to them.”’ 

““And do you suppose that the fishes are 
such asses as to fly about under water 
when they are only fairly fitted out with 
wings ?”’ 

“Nay, I know nothing of the matter, 
but that fish should fly in the air seems 
more contrary to Natur’ still, than that 
they should fly in their own quarters ; that 
in which they were born and brought up, 
as one might say.”’ 

«So much for contracted ideas, Magnet. 
The fish fly out of water to run away from 
their enemies in the water; and there you 
see not only the fact, but the reason for 
in 

«Then I suppose it must be true,’”’ said 
the guide, quietly. ‘How long are their 
flights ?”’ 

‘“Not quite so far as those of pigeons, 
perhaps, but far enough to make an off- 
ing. As for those squirrels of yours, we’ll 
say no more about them, friend Path- 
finder, I suppose they were mentioned just 
as a make-weight of the fish in favor of 
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the woods. But what is this thing, an- 
chored here under the hill?” 

«That is the cutter of Jasper, Uncle,’’ 
said Mabel, hurriedly—‘‘ and a very pretty 
vessel I think it is. It’s name, too, is the 
Scud.”’ 

<« Ay, it will do well enough for a lake, 
perhaps, but it’s no great affair. The lad 
has got a standing bowsprit, and who 
ever saw a cutter with a standing bow- 
sprit before? ”’ 

«But may there not be some good rea- 
son for it, on a lake like this, Uncle? ”’ 

«* Sure enough—I must remember this is 
not the ocean, though it does look so much 
like it.”’ 

«© Ah! Uncle, then Ontario does look like 
the ocean, after all ?”’ 

“In your eyes, I mean, and those of 
Pathfinder ; not in the least in mine, Mag- 
net. Now you might set me down out 
yonder, in the middle of this bit of a pond, 
and that too in the darkest night that ever 
fell from the heavens, and in the smallest 
canoe, and I could tell you it was only a 
_ lake. For that matter the Dorothy”? (the 
name of his vessel) ‘‘ would find it out as 
quick as I could myself. Ido not believe 
that brig would make more than a couple 
of short stretches at the most, before she 
would perceive the difference between On- 
tario and the old Atlantic. I once took 
her down into one of the larger South 
American bays, and she behaved herself 
as awkwardly as a body would ina church 
with the congregation in a hurry. And 
Jasper sails that boat? I must have a 
cruise with the lad, Magnet, before I quit 
you, just for the name of the thing. It 
would never do to say I got in sight of this 
pond, and went away without taking a 
trip on it.” 

“Well, well, you needn’t wait long for 
that,’’ returned Pathfinder—‘* for the ser- 
geant is about to depart with a party, to 
relieve a post among the Thousand Isl- 
ands; and,as I heard him say he intended 
that Mabel should go along, you can join 
company, too.”’ 

“Ts this true, Magnet ?”’ 

“T believe it is,’’? returned the girl, a 
flush, so imperceptible as to escape the ob- 
servation of her companions, glowing on 
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her cheeks, “though I have had so little 
opportunity to talk with my dear father, 
that I am not quite certain. Here he 
comes, however, and you can inquire of 
himself.’’ 

Notwithstanding his humble rank, there 
was something in the mien and character 
of Sergeant Dunham that commanded re- 
spect. Of a tall, imposing figure, grave 
and saturnine disposition, and accurate and 
precise in his acts and manner of thinking, 
even Cap, dogmatical and supercilious as 
he usually was with landsmen, did not 
presume to take the same liberties with 
the old soldier as he did with his other 
friends. It was often remarked that 
Sergeant Dunham received more true re- 
spect from Duncan of Lundie, the Scotch 
laird who commanded the post, than most 
of the subalterns; for experience and 
tried services were of quite as much value 
in the eyes of a veteran major as birth 
and money. While the sergeant never 
even hoped to rise any higher, he so far 
respected himself and his present station 
as always to act in a way to command at- 
tention; and the habit of mixing so much 
with inferiors, whose passions and disposi- 
tion he felt it necessary to restrain by 
distance and dignity, had so far colored 
his whole deportment that few were alto- 
gether free from its influence. While the 
captains treated him kindly and as an old 
comrade, the lieutenants seldom ventured 
to dissent from his military opinions; and 
the ensigns, it was remarked, actually © 
manifested a species of respect that 
amounted to something very like defer- 
ence. It is no wonder, then, that the 
announcement of Mabel put a sudden 
termination to the singular dialogue we 
have just related, though it had been 
often observed that the Pathfinder was 
the only man on that frontier, beneath 
the condition of a gentleman, who pre- 
sumed to treat the sergeant at all as an 
equal, or even with the cordial familiarity 
of a friend. 

‘“‘Good-morrow, brother Cap,’’ said the 
sergeant, giving the military salute, as he 
walked in a grave, stately manner on the 
bastion. ‘‘My morning duty has made 
me seem forgetful of you and Mabel, but 
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we have now an hour or two to spare, and 
to get acquainted. Do you not perceive, 
brother, a strong likeness in the girl to 
her we have so long lost !”’ 

‘Mabel is the image of her mother, 
sergeant, as I have always said, with a 
little of your firmer figure; though for 
that matter the Caps were never wanting 
in spring and activity.” 

Mabel cast a timid glance at the stern 
rigid countenance of her father, of whom 
she had ever thought as the warm-hearted 
dwell on the affection of their absent par- 
ents, and, as she saw that the muscles of 
his face were working, nothwithstanding 
the stiffness and method of his manner, 
her very heart yearned to throw herself 
on his bosom, and to weep at will. But 
he was so much colder in externals, so 
much more formal and distant than she 
had expected to find him, that she would 
not have dared to hazard the freedom, 
even had they been alone. 

«You have taken a long and trouble- 
some journey, brother, on my account, 
and we will try to make you comfortable 
while you stay among us.”’ 

«J hear you are likely to receive orders 
to lift your anchor, sergeant, and to shift 
your berth into a part of the world 
where they say there are a thousand 
islands ? ’’ 

‘‘ Pathfinder, this is some of your for- 
getfulness——”’ 

«Nay, nay, sergeant; I forgot nothing, 
but it did not seem to me necessary to 
hide your intentions so very closely from 
your own flesh and blood.’’ 

«All military movements ought to be 
made with as little conversation as pos- 
sible,’’ returned the sergeant, tapping the 
guide’s shoulder in a friendly but reproach- 
ful manner. ‘* You have passed too much 
of your life in front of the French not to 
know the value of silence. But no mat- 
ter; the thing must soon be known, and 
there is no great use in trying, now, to 
conceal it. We shall embark a relief- 
party, shortly, for a post on the lake, 
though I do not say it is for the Thou- 
sand Islands, and I may have to go with 
it; in which case I intend to take Mabel 
to make my broth for me, and I hope, 


deed, 
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brother, you will not despise a soldier’s 
fare for a month or so.”’ 

“That will depend on the manner of 
marching. Ihave no love for woods and 
swamps.” 

“We shall sail in the Scud; and, in- 
the whole service, which is no 
stranger to us, is likely enough to please 
one accustomed to the water.”’ 

“Ay, to salt-water, if you will, but not 
to lake-water. If you have no person to 
handle that bit of a cutter for you, I have 
no objection to ship for the v’y’ge, not- 
withstanding, though I shall look on the 
whole affair as much time thrown away ; 
for I consider it an imposition to call sail- 
ing about this pond going to sea.”’ 

‘« Jasper is every way able to manage 
the Scud, brother Cap, and in that light 
Icannot say that we have need of your 
services, though we shall be glad of your 
company. You cannot return to the set- 
tlements until a party is sent in, and that 
is not likely to happen until after my 
return.—Well, Pathfinder, this is the 
first time I ever knew men on the 
trail of the Mingoes, and you not at their 
head.”’ 

“To be honest with you, sergeant,” 
returned the guide, not without a little 
awkwardness of manner and a perceptible 
difference in the hue of a face that had 
become so uniformly red by exposure, 
«<7 have not felt that it was my gift, this 
morning. In the first place, | very well 
know that the soldiers of the Fifty-fifth 
are not the lads to overtake Iroquois in 
the woods, and the knaves did not wait 
to be surrounded, when they knew that 
Jasper had reached the garrison. Then, 
aman may take a rest, after a summer of 
hard work, and no impeachment of his 
good-will. Besides, the Sarpent is out 
with them, and if the miscreants are 
to be found at all, you may trust to his 
enmity and sight: the first being strong- 
er, and the last, nearly, if not quite, as 
good as my own. He loves the skulking 
vagabonds as little as myself; and for 
that matter, 1 may say that my own 
feelin’s toward a Mingo are uot much 
more than the gifts of a Delaware grafted 
on a Christian stock. No—no—I thought 
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I would leave the honor, this time, if 
honor there is to be, to the young ensign 
that commands, who if he don’t lose his 
scalp, may boast of his campaign in his 
letters to his mother, when he gets in. I 
thought I would play idler once in my 
life.”’ 

«And no one has a better right, if long 
and faithful service entitles a man to a 
furlough,”’ returned the sergeant, kindly. 
<“Mabel will think none the worse of you 
for preferring her company to the trail of 
the savages: and, I dare say, will be 
happy to give you a part of her breakfast 
if you are inclined to eat. You must not 
think, girl, however, that the Pathfinder 
is in the habit of letting prowlers around 
the fort beat a retreat without hearing 
the crack of his rifle.” 

«Tf 1 thought she did, sergeant, though 
not much given to showy and parade 
evolutions, I would shoulder Killdeer, and 
quit the garrison before her pretty eyes 
had time to frown. No—no—Mabel knows 
me better, though we are but new ac- 
quaintances, for there has been no want 
of Mingoes to eliven the short march we 
have already made in company.’ 

“It would need a great deal of testi- 
mony, Pathfinder, to make me think ill of 
you in any way, and more than all in the 
way you mention,”’ returned Mabel, color- 


ing with the sincere earnestness with 


which she endeavored to remove any sus- 
picion to the contrary from his mind. 
*“Both father and daughter, I believe, 
owe you their lives, and believe me that 
neither will ever forget it.” 

“Thank you, Mabel, thank you with all 
my heart. But I will not take advantage 
of your ignorance neither, girl, and there- 
fore shall say I do not think the Mingoes 
would have hurt a hair of your head, had 
they succeeded by their deviltries and con- 
trivances in getting you into their hands. 
My scalp and Jasper’s and Master Cap’s 
there, and the Sarpent’s too, would sar- 
tainly have been smoked; but as for the 
sergeant’s daughter, I do not think they 
would have hurt a hair of her head !”’ 

‘And why should I suppose that ene- 
mies known to spare neither women nor 
children would have shown more mercy to 


me than to another? I feel, Pathfinder, 
that I owe you my life.” 

““T say nay, Mabel; they wouldn’t have 
had the heart to hurt you. No, not even 
a fiery Mingo devil would have had the 
heart to hurt a hair of your head! Bad 
as I suspect the vampires to be, I do not 
suspect them of anything so wicked as 
that. They might have wished you—nay, 
forced you to-become the wife of one of 
their chiefs, and that would be torment 
enough to a Christian young woman ; but 
beyond that I do not think even the Min- 
goes themselves would have gone.” 

“Well, then, I shall owe my escape 
from this great misfortune to you,’’ said 
Mabel, taking his hand into her own, 
frankly and cordially, and certainly in a 
way to delight the honest guide. ‘To 
me it would be a lighter evil to be killed 
than to become the wife of an Indian.”’ 

«That is her gift, sergeant,’ exclaimed 
Pathfinder, turning to his old comrade, 
with gratification written on every linea- 
ment of his honest countenance, ‘‘and it 
will have its way. I tell the Sarpent that 
no Christianizing will ever make even a 
Delaware a white man; nor any whoop 
ing and yelling convart a pale-face into a 
red-skin. That is the gift of a young 
woman born of Christian parents, and it 
ought to be maintained.’’ 

“You are right, Pathfinder; and so far 
as Mabel Dunham is concerned, it shall be 
maintained. But it is time to break your 
fasts, and if you will follow me, brother 
Cap, I will show you how we poor soldiers 
live here on a distant frontier.”’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


“Now my co-mates and partners in exile, 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the curious court ? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam.” 
—As You LIKE Iv. 


SERGEANT, DUNHAM made no empty 
vaunt when he gave the promise conveyed 
in the closing words of the last chapter. 
Notwithstanding the remote frontier posi- 
tion of the post, they who lived at it en- 
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joyed a table that, in many respects, kings 
and princes might have envied. At the 
period of our tale, and indeed for half a 
century later, the whole of that vast re- 
gion which has been called the West, or 
the new countries, since the war of the 
Revolution, lay a comparatively unpeopled 
desert, teeming with all the living produc- 
tions of Nature that properly belonged to 
the climate, man and the domestic animals 
excepted. The few Indians that roamed 
its forests then could produce no visible 
effects on the abundance of the game; and 
the scattered garrisons, or occasional 
hunters that here and there were to be 
met with on that vast surface, had no 
other influence than the bee on the buck- 
wheat field, or the humming-bird on the 
flower. 

The marvels that have descended to our 
own times, in the way of tradition, con- 
cerning the qualities of beasts, birds, and 
fishes, that were then to be met with, on 
the shores of the great lakes in particular, 
are known to be sustained by the experi- 
ence of living men, else we might hesitate 
about relating them; but, having been 
eye-witnesses of some of those prodigies, 
our office shall be discharged with the con- 
fidence that certainty can impart. Oswego 
was particularly well pleased to keep the 
larder of an epicure amply supplied. Fish 
of various sorts abounded in its river, and 
the sportsman had only to cast his line to 
baul in a bass, or some other member of 
the finny tribe, which then peopled the 
waters as the air above the swamps of 
this fruitful latitude is known to be filled 
with insects. Among others was the 
salmon of the lakes, a variety of that well- 
known species that is scarcely inferior to 
the delicious.salmon of Northern Kurope. 
Of the different migratory birds that fre- 
quent forests and waters, there was the 
same affluence, hundreds of acres of geese 
and ducks being often seen at a time in 
the great bays that indent the shores of 
the lake. Deer, bears, rabbits, and squir- 
rels, with divers other quadrupeds, among 
which was sometimes included the elk, or 
moose, helped to complete the sum of the 
natural supplies on which all the posts 
depended, more or less, to relieve the un- 
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avoidable privations of their remote fron- 
tier positions. 

In a place where viands that would else- 
where be deemed great luxuries were so 
abundant, no one was excluded from their 
enjoyment. The meanest individual at 
Oswego habitually feasted on game that 
would have formed the boast of a Parisian 
table; and it was no more than a health- 
ful commentary on the caprices of taste 
and of the waywardness of human desires 
that the very diet, which in other scenes 
would have been deemed the subject of 
envy and repinings, got to pall on the ap- 
petite. The coarse and regular food of 
the army, which it became necessary to 
husband on account of the difficulty of 
transportation, rose in the estimation of 
the common soldier, and at any time he 
would cheerfully desert his venison, and 
ducks, and pigeons, and salmon, to ban- 
quet on the sweets of pickled pork, stringy 
turnips, and half-cooked cabbage. 

The table of Sergeant Dunham, as a 
matter of course, partook of the abun- 
dance and luxuries of the frontier as well 
as of its privations. A delicious broiled 
salmon smoked on a homely platter, hot 
venison steaks sent up their appetizing 
odors, and several dishes of cold meats, 
all of which were composed of game, had 
been set before the guests in honor of the 
newly-arrived visitors, and in vindication 
of the old soldier’s hospitality. 

«You do not seem to be on short allow- 
ance in this quarter of the world, ser- 
geant,”’ said Cap, after he had got fairly 
initiated into the mysteries of the differ- 
ent dishes ; ‘‘ your salmon might satisfy a 
Scotsman.”’ 

“Tt fails to do it, notwithstanding, 
brother Cap, for, among two or three 
hundred of the fellows that we have in 
this garrison, there are not half a dozen 
who will not swear that the fish is unfit to 
be eaten. Even some of the lads, who 
never tasted venison except as poachers 
at home, turn up their noses at the fattest 
haunches that we get here.’’ 

«Ay, that is Christian natur’,”’ put in 
Pathfinder, ‘‘and I must say it is none to 
its credit. Now, a red-skin never repines, 
but is always thankful for the food he 
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gets, whether it be fat or lean, venison or 
bear, wild-turkey’s breast or wild-goose’s 
wing. Tothe shame of us white men be 
it said that we look upon blessings with- 
out satisfaction, and consider trifling evils 
matters of great account.” 

“It is so with the Fifty-fifth, as I can 
answer, though I cannot say as much for 
their Christianity,’’ returned the sergeant. 
«‘Hiven the major himself, old Duncan of 
Lundie, will sometimes swear an oatmeal 
cake is better fare than the Oswego bass, 
and sigh for a swallow of Highland water, 
when, if so minded, he has the whole of 
Ontario to quench his thirst in.”’ 

“Has Major Duncan a wife and chil- 
dren?’’ asked Mabel, whose thoughts 
naturally turned toward her own sex in 
her new situation. 

“Not he, girl; though they do say 
that he has a betrothed at home. The 
lady, it seems, is willing to wait rather 
than suffer the hardships of service in this 
wild region—all of which, brother Cap, is 
not according to my notions of a woman’s 
duties. Your sister thought differently, 
and had it pleased God to spare her, 
would have been sitting at this moment 
on the very camp-stool that her daughter 
so well becomes.”’ 

“‘T hope, sergeant, you do not think of 
Mabel for a soldier’s wife,’ returned Cap, 
gravely. ‘‘ Our family has done its share 
in that way already, and it’s high time the 
sea was again remembered.”’ 

“‘T do not think of finding a husband 
for the girl in the Fifty-fifth or any other 
regiment, I can promise you, brother ; 
though I do think it getting to be time 
that the child were respectably married.”’ 

*‘ Father ! ” 

«?Tis not their gifts, sergeant, to talk 
of these matters in so open a manner,”’ 
said the guide, ‘‘for l’ve seen it verified 
by exper’ence that he who would follow 
the trail of a virgin’s good-will must not 
go shouting out his thoughts behind her. 
So, if you please, we will talk of some- 
thing else.”’ 

«Well, then, brother Cap, I hope that 
bit of a cold-roasted pig is to your mind ; 
you seem to fancy the food.”’ 

“Ay, ay, give me civilized grub, if 
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I must eat,’’ returned the pertinacious 
seaman. ‘‘ Venison is well enough for 
your inland sailors, but we of the ocean 
like a little of that which we under- 
stand.”’ 

Here Pathfinder laid down his knife and 
fork, and indulged in a hearty laugh, 
though always in his silent manner; then 
he asked, with a little curiosity in his 
manner :— 

“Don’t you miss the skin, Master Cap ; 
don’t you miss the skin? ”’ 

“It would have been better for its 
jacket, I think myself, Pathfinder ; but I 
suppose it is a fashion of the woods to 
serve up shoats in this style.” 

«Well, well, a man may go round the 
’arth and not know everything! If you 
had had the skinning of that pig, Master 
Cap, it would have left you sore hands. 
The creatur’ is a hedgehog !”’ 

‘Blast me, if I thought it wholesome 
natural pork, either!’ returned Cap. 
“But then I believed even a pig might 
lose some of its good qualities up here- 
away, in the woods. It seemed no more 
than reason that a fresh-water hog 
should not be altogether so good as a 
salt-water hog. I suppose, sergeant, by 
this time it is all the same to you! ”’ 

“Tf the skinning of it, brother, does 
not fall to my duty.—Pathfinder, I hope 
you didn’t find Mabel disobedient on the 
march ? ”’ 

*“Not she—not she. If Mabel is only 
half as well satisfied with Jasper and the 
Pathfinder, as the Pathfinder and Jasper 
are satisfied with her, sergeant, we shall 
be friends for the remainder of our days.” 

As the guide spoke, he turned his eyes 
toward the blushing girl, with a sort of 
innocent desire to know her opinion; and 
then, with an inborn delicacy that proved 
he was far superior to the vulgar desire to 
invade the sanctity of feminine feeling, he 
looked at his plate and seemed: to regret 
his own boldness. 

“Well, well, we must remember that 
women are not men, my friend,’’ resumed 
the sergeant, ‘‘and make proper allow- 
ances for nature and education. A recruit 
is not a veteran. Any man knows that it 
takes longer to make a good soldier than 
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it takes to make anything else; and it 
ought to require unusual time to make a 
good soldier’s daughter.”’ 

“This is new doctrine, sergeant,’”’ said 
Cap, with some spirit. “We old seamen 
are apt to think that six soldiers, ay, and 
capital soldiers, too, might be made while 
one sailor is getting his education.”’ 

‘“‘Ay, brother Cap, I’ve seen something 
of the opinions which seafaring men have 
of themselves,’’ returned the brother-in- 
law, with a smile as bland as comported 
with his saturnine features; “for I was 
many years one of the garrison in a sea- 
port. You and I have conversed on the 
subject before, and I’m afraid we shall 
never agree. But if you wish to know 
what the difference is, between a real sol- 
dier and man in what I should call a state 
of Nature, you have only to look at a bat- 
talion of the Fifty-fifth, on parade this 
afternoon, and then, when you get back to 
York, examine one of the militia regiments 
making its greatest efforts.’’ 

«Well, to my eye, sergeant, there is 
very little difference—not more than you’ll 
find between a brig and a scow. To me 
they seem alike; all scarlet, and feathers, 
and powder, and pipe clay.”’ 

‘So much, sir, for the judgment of a 
sailor,’’ returned the sergeant with dig- 
nity ; ‘“‘but perhaps you are not aware 
that it requires a year to teach a true sol- 
dier how to eat.”’ 

“*So much the worse for him ! The mili- 


tia know how to eat at starting; for I 


have often heard that, on their marches, 
they commonly eat all before them, even 
if they do nothing else.”’ 

«They have their gifts, I suppose, like 
other men,’’ observed Pathfinder, with a 
view to preserve the peace, which was evi- 
dently in some danger of being broken by 
the obstinate predilection of each of the 
disputants in favor of his own calling ; 
‘and when a man has his gift from Provi- 
dence, it is commonly idle to endeavor to 
bear up ag’in it. The Fifty-fifth, ser- 
geant, is a judicious rijiment, in the way 
of eating, as I know from having been so 
long in its company, though I dare say 
militia corps could be found that would 
ontdo them in feats of that natur’, too.’ 
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“Uncle,”’ said Mabel, “if you have 
breakfasted, I will thank you to go out 
upon the bastion with me again. We 
have neither of us seen the lake, and it 
would be hardly seemly for a young wo- 
man to be walking about the fort, the 
first day of her arrival, quite alone.’’ 

Cap understood the motive of Mabel, 
and having, at the bottom, a hearty 
friendship for his brother-in-law, he was 
willing enough to defer the argument 
until they had been longer together, for 
the idea of abandoning it altogether never 
crossed the mind of oneso dogmatical and 
obstinate. He accordingly accompanied 
his niece, leaving Sergeant Dunham and 
his friend the Pathfinder alone together. 
As soon as his adversary had beaten a 
retreat, the sergeant, who did not quite 
so well understand the maneuver of his 
daughter, turned to his companion, and, 
with a smile that was not without tri- 
umph, he remarked : 

‘The army, Pathfinder, has never yet 
done itself justice; and though modesty 
becomes a man whether he is in a red 
coat or a black one, or, for that matter, 
in his shirt-sleeves, I don’t like to let a 
good opportunity slip of saying a word in 
its behalf. Well, my friend,’’ laying his 
own handon one of the Pathfinder’s, and 
giving it a hearty squeeze, ‘‘ how do you 
like the girl? ”’ 

«“You have reason to be proud of her, 
sergeant; you have reason to be proud 
at finding yourself the father of so hand- 
some and well-mannered a young woman. 
I have seen many of her sex, and some 
that were great and beautiful, but never 
before did I meet with one in whom I 
thought Providence had so well balanced 
the different gifts.” 

«* And the good opinion, I can tell you, 
Pathfinder, is mutual. She told me last 
night all about your coolness and spirit, 
and kindness—particularly the last: for 
kindness counts for more than half with 
females, my friend, and the first inspec- 
tion seems to give satisfaction on both 
sides. Brush up the uniform, and pay a 
little more attention to the outside, Path- 
finder, and you will have the girl, heart 
and hand.’’ 
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“Nay, nay, sergeant, Ive forgotten 
nothing that you have told me, and 
grudge no reasonable pains to make my- 
self as pleasant in the eyes of Mabel as 
she is getting to be in mine. I cleaned 
and brightened up Killdeer, this morning, 
as soon as the sun rose; and, in my judg- 
ment, the piece never looked better than 
it does at this very moment!” ‘ 

“That is according to your hunting 
notions, Pathfinder; but firearms should 
sparkle and glitter in the sun, and I 
never yet could see any beauty in a 
clouded barrel.’’ 

‘“‘Lord Howe thought otherwise, ser- 
geant; and he was accounted a good 
soldier ! ”’ 

“Very true—his lordship had all the 
barrels of his regiment darkened, and 
what good came of it? You can see his 
’scutcheon hanging in the English church 
at Albany! No, no, my worthy friend, a 
soldier should be a soldier, and at no time 
ought he to be ashamed or afraid to carry 
about him the signs and symbols of his 
honorable trade. Had you much dis- 
course with Mabel, Pathfinder, as you 
came along in the canoe ? ”’ 

“There was not much opportunity, ser- 
geant, and then I found myself so much 
beneath her in idees that I was afraid to 
speak of much beyond what belonged to 
my own gifts.” 

«Therein you are partly right and 
partly wrong, my friend. Women love 
trifling discourse, though they like to have 
most of it to themselves. Now, you know, 
T’m a man that do not loosen my tongue at 
every giddy thought, and yet there were 
days when I could see that Mabel’s 
mother thought none the worse of me 
because I descended a little from my man- 
hood. It is true I was twenty-two years 
younger then ‘than I am to-day; and, 
moreover, instead of being the oldest ser- 
geant in the regiment, I was the young- 
est. Dignity is commanding and useful, 
and there is no getting on without it, as re- 
spects the men; but, if you would be thor- 
oughly esteemed by a woman, it is neces- 
sary to condescend a little on occasions.’’ 

«“ Ah’s me! sergeant; I sometimes fear 
it will never do!’ 
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«Why do you think so discouragingly 
of a matter on which I thought both our 
minds were made up? ”’ 

‘«“We did agree that if Mabel should 
prove what you told me she was, if the 
girl could fancy a rude hunter and guide. 
that I would quit some of my wandering 
ways, and try to humanize my mind down 
to a wife and children. But, since I have 
seen the girl, I will own that many mis- 
givin’s have come over me! ”’ 

‘“‘“How’s this!” interrupted the ser- 
geant, sternly. ‘Did I not understand 
you to say that you were pleased? And 
is Mabel a young woman to disappoint 
expectation ? ”’ 

«Ah! sergeant, it isnot Mabel that I 
distrust, but myself. Iam a poor, igno- 
rant woodsman, after all, and perhaps ’m 
not, in truth, as good as even you and IL 
may think me.”’ 

“If you doubt your own judgment of 
yourself, Pathfinder, I beg you will not 
doubt mine. Am I not accustomed to 
judge men’s characters? Is it not my 
especial duty, and am I often deceived ? 
Ask Major Duncan, sir, if you desire any 
assurances in this particular.”’ 

“But, sergeant, we have long been 
friinds; have fou’t side by side a dozen 
times, and have done each other many 
sarvices. When this is the case, men are 
apt to think overkindly of each other, and 
I fear me that the daughter may not be so 
likely to view a plain, ignorant hunter as 
favorably as the father does.” 

Tut, tut, Pathfinder ; you don’t know 
yourself, man, and may put all faith in my 
judgment. In the first place, you have 
experience, and, as all girls must want 
that, no prudent young woman would 
overlook such a qualification. Then you 
are not one of the coxcombs that strut 
about when they first join a regiment, but 
a man who has seen service, and who car- 
ries the mark of it on his person and coun- 
tenance. I dare say you have been under 
fire some thirty or forty times, counting 
all the skirmishes and ambushes that 
you’ve seen.” 

* All of that, sergeant, all of that; but 
what will it avail in gaining the good-will 
of a tender-hearted female ? ” 
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“It will gain the day. Experience in 
the field is as good in love as in war. But 
you are as honest-hearted and as loyal a 
subject as the king can boast of—God 
bless him !”’ 

“That may be too—that may be too: 
but I’m afeared I’m too rude, and too old, 
and too wild-like to suit the fancy of such 
a young and delicate girl as Mabel, who 
has been unused to our wilderness-ways, 
and may think the settlements better 
suited to her gifts and inclinations.”’ 

«These are new misgivings for you, my 
friend, and I wonder they were never 
paraded before.”’ 

“« Because I never knew my own worth- 
lessness, perhaps, until I saw Mabel. I 
have traveled with some as fair, and have 
guided them through the forest, and seen 
them in their perils and in their gladness ; 
but they were always too much above me 
to make me think of them as more than so 
many feeble ones I was bound to protect 
and defend. The case is now different. 
Mabel and I are so nearly alike that I feel 
weighed down with a load that is hard to 
bear at finding us so unlike. I do wish, 
sergeant, that I was ten years younger, 
more comely to look at, and better suited 
to please a handsome young woman’s 
fancy !”’ 

“‘Cheer up, my brave friend, and trust 


to a father’s knowledge of womankind. 
‘Mabel half loves you already, and a fort- 


night’s intercourse and kindness, down 
among the islands yonder, will close ranks 
with the other half. The girl as much as 
told me this herself last night.’’ 

‘Can this be so, sergeant?’ said the 
guide, whose meek and modest nature 
shrank from viewing himself in colors so 
favorable. ‘‘Can this be truly so?) Iam 
but a poor hunter, and Mabel, I see, is fit 
to be an officer’s lady. Do you think the 
gal will consent to quit all her beloved 
settlement usages, and her visitin’s, and 
her church-goin’s, to dwell with a plain 
guide and hunter, up hereaway, in the 
woods? Will she not, in the end, crave 
her old ways and a better man? ”’ 

“A better man, Pathfinder, would be 
hard to find,’’ returned the father. ‘As 
for town usages, they are soon forgot- 


ten in the freedom of the forest, and 
Mabel has just spirit enough to dwell on a 
frontier. I’ve not planned this marriage, 
my friend, without thinking it over, as a 
general does his campaign. At first, I 
thought of bringing you into the regi- 
ment, that you might succeed me when 1 
retired, which must be sooner or later ; 
but on reflection, Pathfinder, I think you 
are scarcely fitted for the office. Still, if 
not a soldier in all the meanings of the 
word, you are a soldier in its best mean-— 
ing, and I know that you have the good- 
will of every officer in the corps. As long 
as I live, Mabel can dwell with me, and 
you will always have a home when you 
return from your scoutings and marches.”’ 

«This is very pleasant to think of, ser- 
geant, if the girl can only come into our 
wishes with good-will. But, ah’s me! it 
does not seem that one like myself can 
ever be agreeable in her handsome eyes ! 
If I were younger, and comely, now, as 
Jasper Western is, for instance, there 
might be a chance—yes, then, indeed, 
there might be some chance.’’ 

«That, for Jasper Eau-douce and every 
younker of them in or about the fort !’’ re- 
turned the sergeant, snapping his fingers. 
“Tf not actually a younger, you are a 
younger-looking, ay, and a better-looking 
man than the Scud’s master ce 

‘*Anan!’’ said Pathfinder, looking up 
at his companion with an expression of 
doubt, as if he did not understand his 
meaning. 

““T say, if not actually younger in days 
and years, you look more hardy and like 
whip-cord, than Jasper, or any of them ; 
and there will be more of you, thirty years . 
hence, than of all of them put together. 
A good conscience will keep one like you a 
mere boy all his life.” 

‘‘ Jasper has as clear a conscience as 
any youth I know, sergeant !—and is as 
likely to wear, on that account, as any 
young man in the colony.”’ 

“Then you are my friend,’”? squeezing 
the other’s hand—‘‘ my tried, sworn, and 
constant friend.’’ 

“Yes, we have been friends, sergeant, 
near twenty years—before Mabel was 
born.”’ 
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True enough—before Mabel was born 
we were well tried friends, and the hussy 
would never dream of refusing to marry 
a man who was her father’s friend before 
she was born.” 

«“We don’t know, sergeant, we don’t 
know. Like loves like. The young pre- 
far the young for companions, and the old 
the old.’’ 

‘Not for wives, Pathfinder! I never 
knew an old man, now, who had an objec- 
‘tion to a young wife. Then you are re- 
spected and esteemed by every officer in 
the fort, as I have said already, and it 
will please her fancy to like a man that 
every one else likes.”’ 

“T hope I have no inemies but the Min- 
goes,” returned the guide, stroking down 
his hair meekly, and speaking thought- 
fully. ‘I’ve tried to do right, and that 
ought to make friends, though it some- 
times fails.”’ 

“And you may be said to keep the best 
company, for even old Duncan of Lundie 
is glad to see you, and you pass hours in 
his society. Of all the guides, he con- 
fides most in you.”’ 

«Ay, even greater than he is have 
marched by my side for days, and have 
convarsed with me as if I were their 
brother; but, sergeant, I have never been 
puffed up by their company, for I know 
that the woods often bring men to a level 
who would not be so in the settlements.”’ 

«* And you are known to be the greatest 
rifle-shot that ever pulled a trigger in all 
this region.”’ 

“‘Tf Mabel could fancy a man for that, 
I might have no great reason to despair ; 
_and yet, sergeant, I sometimes think that 
it is all as much owing to Killdeer as to 
any skill of my own. It is sartainly a 
wonderful piece, and might do as much in 
the hands of another.”’ 

“That is your humble opinion of your- 
self, Pathfinder; but we have seen too 
many fail with the same weapon, and 
you succeed too often with the rifles of 
other men to agree with you. We will 
get up a shooting-match in a day or two, 
when you can show your skill, and then 
Mabel will form some judgment concern- 
ing your true character.”’ 
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«Will that be fair, sergeant. Every- 
body knows that Killdeer seldom misses, 
and ought we to make a trial of this sort 
when we all know what must be the 
result ?”’ 

«Tut, tut, man! I foresee I must’ do 
half this courting for you. For one who 
is always inside of the smoke in a skir- 
mish, you are the faintest-hearted suitor 
I ever met with. Remember, Mabel 
comes of a bold stock; and the girl will 
be as likely to admire a man as her 
mother was before her.” 

Here the sergeant arose, and proceeded 
to attend to his never-ceasing duties with- 
out apology, the terms on which the guide 
stood with all in the garrison rendering 
this freedom quite a matter of course. 

The reader will have gathered from the 
conversation just related one of the plans 
that Sergeant Dunham had in view in 
causing his daughter to be brought to 
the frontier. Although necessarily much 
weaned from the caresses and blandish- 
ments that had rendered his child so dear 
to him during the first year or two of his 
widowerhood, he had still a strong, but 
somewhat latent, love forher. Accustomed 
to command and to obey, without being 
questioned himself or questioning others 
concerning the reasonableness of the man- 
dates, he was, perhaps, too much disposed 
to believe that his daughter would marry 
the man he might select, while he was far - 
from being disposed to do violence to her 
wishes. The fact was, few knew the Path- 
finder intimately without secretly coming 
to believe him to be one of extraordinary 
qualities. Ever the same, simple-minded, 
faithful, utterly without fear, and yet pru- 
dent, foremost in all warrantable enter- 
prises, or what the opinion of the day 
considered as such, and never engaged in 
anything to call a blush to his cheek or 
censure on his acts; it was not possible to 
live much with this being, who, in his 
peculiar way, was a sort of type of what 
Adam might have been supposed to be 
before the fall, though certainly not with- 
out sin, and not feel a respect and admira- 
tion for him that had no reference to his 
position in life. It was remarked that no 
officer passed him without saluting him as 
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if he had been his equal; no common man, 
without addressing him with the confi- 
dence and freedom of a comrade. The 
most surprising peculiarity about the man 
himself was the entire indifference with 
which he regarded ali distinctions that did 
not depend on personal merit. He was 
respectful to his superiors from habit, but 
had often been known to correct their 
mistakes and to reprove their vices, with a 
fearlessness that proved how essentially he 
regarded the more material points, and with 
a natural discrimination that appeared to 
set education at defiance. In short, a dis- 
believer in the ability of man to distinguish 
between good and evil without the aid of 
instruction would have been staggered 
by the character of this extraordinary 
inhabitant of the frontier. His feelings 
appeared to possess the freshness and 
nature of the forest in which he passed so 
much of his time, and no casuist could 
have made clearer decisions in matters re- 
lating to right and wrong ; yet he was not 
without his prejudices, which, though few, 
and colored by the character and usages 
of the individual, were deep-rooted, and 
had almost got to form a part of his na- 
ture. But the most striking feature about 
the moral organization of Pathfinder was 
his beautiful and unerring sense of justice. 
This noble trait (and without it no man 
can be truly great ; with it, no man other 
than respectable) probably had its unseen 
influence on all who associated with him ; 
for the common and unprincipled brawler 
of the camp had been known to return 
from an expedition made in his company, 
rebuked by his sentiments, softened by his 
language, and improved by his example. 
As might have been expected, with so ele- 
vated a quality, his fidelity was like the 
immovable rock. Treachery in him was 
classed among the things that are im- 
possible, and as he seldom retired before 
his enemies, so was he never known, under 
any circumstances that admitted of an 
alternative, to abandon a friend. The 
affinities of such a character were, as a 
matter of course, those of like for like. 
His associates and intimates, though more 
or less determined by chance, were gener- 
ally of the highest order as to moral pro- 


pensities ; for he appeared to possess a 
species of instinctive discrimination that 
led him insensibly to himself, most proba- 
bly, to cling closest to those whose charac- 
ters would best reward his friendship. In 
short, it was said of the Pathfinder, by 
one occustomed to study his fellows, that 
he was a fair example of what a just- 
minded and pure man might be, while un- 
tempted by unruly or ambitious desires, 
and left to follow the bias of his feelings 
amid the solitary grandeur and ennobling 
influences of a sublime nature; neither led 
aside by the inducements which influence 
all to do evil amid the incentives of. civili- 
zation, nor forgetful of the Almighty 
Being whose spirit pervades the wilderness 
as well as the towns. 

Such was the man whom Sergeant Dun- 
ham had selected as the husband of 
Mabel. In making this choice he had not 
been as much governed by a clear and 
judicious view of the merits of the indi- 
vidual, perhaps, as by his own likings; 
still, no one knew the Pathfinder as inti- 
mately as himself, without always conced- 
ing to the honest guide a high place in his 
esteem, on account of these very virtues. 
That his daughter could find any serious 
objection to the match, the old soldier did 
not apprehend ; while, on the other hand, 
he saw many advantages to himself, in 
dim perspective, that were connected with 
the decline of his day, and an evening of 
life passing among descendants who were 
equally dear to him through both parents. 
He first made the proposition to his friend, 
who had listened to it kindly, but who the 
sergeant was now pleased to find already 
betrayed a willingness to come into his 
own views, that was proportioned to the 
doubts and misgivings proceeding from 
his humble distrust of himself. 


CHAPTER X. 


“Think not I love him, though I ask for him, 
*Tis but a peevish boy ;—yet he talks wel— 
But what care I for words?” 


A WEEK passed in the usual routine of 
a garrison. Mabel was becoming used to 
a situation that, at first, she had found 
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not only novel but a little irksome; and 
the officers and men, in their turn, grad- 
ually familiarized to the presence of a 
young and blooming girl, whose attire 
and carriage had that air of modest gen- 
tility about them which she had obtained 
in the family of her patroness, annoyed 
her less by their ill-concealed admiration, 
while they gratified her by the respect 
which, she was fain to think, they paid 
her on account of her father; but which, 
in truth, was more to be attributed to 
her own modest but spirited deportment 
than to any deference for the worthy 
sergeant. 

Acquaintances made in a forest, or in 
any circumstances of unusual excitement, 
soon attain their limits. Mabel found one 
week’s residence at Oswego sufficient to 
determine her as to those with whom she 
might be intimate, and those whom she 
ought to avoid. The sort of neutral posi- 
tion occupied by her father, who was not 
an officer while he was so much more than 
a common soldier, by keeping her aloof 
from the two great classes of military life, 
lessened the number of those whom she 
was compelled to know, and made the 
duty of decision comparatively easy. 
Still she soon discovered that there were 
afew, even among those that could aspire 
to seat at the commandant’s table, who 
were disposed to overlook the halbert, for 
the novelty of a well-turned figure, and of 
a pretty, winning face; and by the end of 
the first two or three days she had ad- 
mirers even among the gentlemen. The 
quartermaster, in particular, a middle- 
aged soldier, who had more than once 
tried the blessings of matrimony, but was 
now a widower, was evidently disposed to 
increase his intimacy with the sergeant, 
though their duties often brought them 
together; and the youngsters among his 
messmates did not fail to note that this 
man of method, who was a Scotsman of 
the name of Muir, was much more fre- 
quent in his visits to the quarters of his 
subordinate than had formerly been his 
wont. A laugh or a joke in honor of the 
“sergeant’s daughter ’’? however, limited 
their strictures, though ‘‘Mabel Dun- 
ham’? was soon a toast that even the 
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ensign or the lieutenant did not disdain 
to give. 

At the end of the week, Duncan of Lun- 
die sent for Sergeant Dunham after even- 
ing roll-call, on business of a nature that, 
it was understood, required a personal 
conference. The old veteran dwelt in a 
movable hut, which, being placed on 
trucks, he could order to be wheeled about 
at pleasure, sometimes living in one part 
of the area within the fort, and some- 
times in another.* On the present occa- 
sion, he had made a halt near the center, 
and there he was found by his subordinate, 
who was admitted to his presence without 
any delay, or dancing attendance in an 
ante-chamber. In point of fact, there was 
very little difference in the quality of the 
accommodations given to the officers and 
those allowed to the men, the former be- 
ing merely granted the most room, and 
Mabel and her father were lodged nearly, 
if not quite, as well as the commandant of 
the place himself. 

“Walk in, sergeant, walk in, my good 
friend,’’ said old Lundie, heartily, as his 
inferior stood in a respectful attitude at 
the door of a sort of library and bedroom 
into which he had been ushered—‘‘ walk 
in, and take a seat on that stool. I have 
sent for you, man, to discuss anything 
but rosters and pay-rolls this evening. It 
is now many years since we have been 
comrades, and ‘auld lang syne’ should 
count for something, even between a 
major and his orderly, a Scot and a Yan- 
kee. Sit ye down, man, and just put 
yourself at your ease. It has been a fine 
day, sergeant ?”’ 

“It has indeed, Major Dunean,’’ re- 
turned the other, who, though he com- 
plied so far as to take the seat, was much 
too practiced not to understand the de- 
gree of respect it was necessary to main- 
tain in his manner—‘‘a very fine day, sir, 
it has been, and we may look for more of 
them, at this season.’’ 

“‘T hope so, with all my heart. The 
crops look well, as it is, man, and you’ll 
be finding that the Fifty-fifth make almost 
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as good farmers as soldiers. I never saw 
better potatoes in Scotland than we are 
likely to have in that new patch of ours.” 

“They promise a good yield, Major 
Duncan, and in that light a more com- 
fortable winter than the last.”’ 

“Life is progressive, sergeant, in its 
comforts, aS well as in its need of them. 
We grow old, and I begin to think it time 
to retire and settle in life. I feel that my 
working days are nearly over.”’ 

«The king, God bless him, sir, has 
much good service in your honor yet.” 

“It may be so, Sergeant Dunham, es- 
pecially if he should happen to have a 
spare lieutenant-colonelcy left.’’ 

‘The Fifty-fifth will be honored the day 
that commission is given to Duncan of 
Lundie, sir.’’ 

** And Duncan of Lundie will be honored 
But, sergeant, if 
you have never had a lieutenant-colonelcy, 
you have had a good wife, and that is the 
next thing to rank, in making a man 
happy.’”’ 

**T have been married, Major Duncan ; 
but it is now a long time since I have had 
no drawback on the love I bear his maj- 
esty and my duty.”’ 

«What, man, not even the love you 
bear that active, little round-limbed, rosy- 
cheeked daughter that I have seen in the 
fort these last few days? Out upon you, 
sergeant! Old fellow as I am, I could 
almost love that little lassie myself, and 
send the lieutenant-colonelcy to the devil.’’ 

“We all know where Major Duncan’s 
heart is, and that is in Scotland, where a 
beautiful ladyis ready and willing to make 
him happy as soon as his own sense of 
duty shall permit.” 

«« Ay, hope is ever a far-off thing, ser- 
geant,’’ returned the superior, a shade of 
melancholy passing over his hard Scottish 
features as he spoke; ‘“‘and bonny Scot- 
land is a far-off country. Well, if we 
have no heather and oatmeal in this 
region, we have venison for the killing 
it: and salmon as plenty as at Berwick- 
upon-Tweed. Is it true, sergeant, that 
the men complain of having been over- 
venisoned and over-pigeoned of late ?”’ 

‘‘Not for some weeks, Major Duncan, 
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for neither deer nor birds are so plenty at 
this season as they have been. They be- 
gan to throw their remarks about con- 
cerning the salmon, but I trust we shall 
get through the summer without any seri- 
ous disturbance on the score of food. The 
Scotch in the battalion do, indeed, talk 
more than is prudent of their want of 
oatmeal, grumbling occasionally of our 
wheaten bread.”’ 

“Ah! that is human nature, sergeant ; 
pure unadultered Scottish human nature. 
A cake, man, to say the truth, is an agree- 
able morsel, and I often see the time when 
I pine for a bite myself.”’ 

“Tf the feeling gets troublesome, Major 
Duncan—in the men I mean, sir, for I 
would not think of saying so disrespectful 
a thing to your honor—but if the men 
ever pine seriously for their natural food, 
I would humbly recommend that some 
oatmeal be imported, or prepared in this 
country for them, and I think we shall 
hear no more of it. A very little would 
answer for a cure, sir.”’ 

«You are a wag, sergeant; but hang 
me if [am sure you are not right. There 
may be sweeter things in this world, after 
all, than oatmeal. You have a sweet 
daughter, Duncan, for one.”’ 

‘‘The girl is like her mother, Major 
Duncan, and will pass inspection,” said 
the sergeant, proudly. ‘‘ Neither was 
brought up on anything better than good 
American flour. The girl will pass im- 
spection, sir.” 

“That would she, I’ll answer for it. 
Well, I may as well come to the point at. 
once, man, and bring up my reserve into 
the front of the battle. Here is Davy 
Muir, the quartermaster, is disposed to 
make your daughter his wife, and he has 
just got me to open the matter to you, 
being fearful of compromising his own 
dignity—and I may as well add, that half 
the youngsters in the fort toast her, and 
talk of her from morning till night.”’ 

“She is much honored, sir,’’ returned 
the father, stiffly, “but I trust the gen- 
tlemen will find something more worthy 
of them to talk about, ere long. I hope 
to see her the wife of an honest man be- 
fore many weeks, sir.”’ 
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‘© Yes, Davy is an honest man, and that 
is more than can be said of all in the quar- 
termaster’s department, I’m thinking, ser- 
geant!’’ returned Lundie, with a slight 
smile. ‘‘ Well, then, may I tell the Cupid- 
stricken youth that the matter is as good 
as settled ? ”’ 

“‘T thank your honor, but Mabel is be- 
trothed to another.”’ 

«<The devil she is! That will produce 
a stir in the fort, though I’m not sorry to 
hear it, either, for to be frank with you, 
sergeant, I’m no great admirer of un- 
equal matches.”’ 

“‘T think with your honor, and have no 
desire to see my daughter an officer’s 
lady. If she can get as high as her 
mother was before her, bs ought to satisfy 
any reasonable woman.’ 

«© And may I ask, sergeant, who is the 
lucky man that you intend to call son-in- 
law?” 

«The Pathfinder, your honor.”’ 

*¢ Pathfinder ? ”’ 

“The same, Major Duncan; and in 
naming him to youl give you his whole 
history. No one is better known on this 
frontier, than my honest, brave, true- 
hearted friend.”’ 

«All that is true enough; but is he, 
after all, the sort of person to make a 
girl of twenty happy ?”’ 

«“Why not, your honor ?—the man is at 
the head of his calling. There is no other 
guide, or scout, connected with the army 
that has half the reputation of Pathfinder, 
or who deserves to have it half as well.’’ 

«Very true, sergeant; but is the repu- 
tation of a scout exactly the sort of renown 
to captivate a girl’s fancy ?”’ 

“Talking of girl’s fancies, sir, is, in my 
humble opinion, much like talking of a 
recruit’s judgment. If we were to take 
the movements of the awkward squad, 
sir, aS a guide, we should never form a 
decent line in battalion, Major Duncan.”’ 

“But your daughter has nothing awk- 
ward about her; for a genteeler girl of 
her class could not be found in old Albin 
itself. Is she of your way of thinking in 
this matter ?—though | suppose she must 
be, as you say she is betrothed.’’ 

«We have not yet conversed on the 
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subject, your honor, but I consider her 
mind as good as made up, from sev- 
eral little circumstances that might be 
named.”’ 

“And what are these eivcumittane 
sergeant ?’’ asked the Major, who began 
to take more interest than he had at first 
felt in the subject. ‘<I confess a little 
curiosity to learn something about a wo- 
man’s mind, being, as you know, a bach- 
elor myself.’’ > 

‘«“Why, your honor, when I speak of 
the Pathfinder to the girl, she always 
looks me full in the face; chimes in with 
everything I say in his favor, and has a 
frank, open way with her, which says as 
much as if she half considered him, al- 
ready, as a husband.”’ 

*“‘Hum !—and these signs you think, 
Dunham, are faithful tokens of your 
daughter’s feelings ?”’ 

**J do, your honor, for they strike me 
as natural. When I find a man, sir, who 
looks me full in the face, while he pratses 
an officer—for, begging your honor’s par- 
don, the men will sometimes pass their 
strictures on their betters—and when I 
find a man looking me in the eyes as he 
praises his captain, I always set it down 
that the fellow is honest, and means what 
he says.”’ 

‘Ts there not some material difference 
in the age of the intended bridegroom and 
that of his pretty bride, sergeant ? ’’ 

“You are quite right, sir; Pathfinder 
is well advanced toward forty, and Mabel 
has every prospect of happiness that a 
young woman can derive from the cer- 
tainty of possessing an experienced hus- 
band. I was quite forty myself, your 
honor, when I married her motiher,’’ 

“But will your daughter be as likely 
to admire a green hunting-shirt, such as 
that our worthy guide wears, with a fox- 
skin cap, as the smart uniform of the 
Fifty-fifth ? ”’ 

** Perhaps not, sir; and, therefore, she 
will have the merit of self-denial, which 
always makes a young woman wiser and 
better.”’ 

‘* And are you not afraid that she may 
be left a widow while still a young 
woman? What between wild beasts and 
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wilder savages, Pathfinder may be said 
to carry his life in his hand.’’ 

*“«Hivery bullet has its billet,’ Lundie,”’ 
for so the major was fond of being called, 
in his moments of condescension and when 
not engaged in military affairs, “‘and no 
man in the Fifty-fifth can call himself be- 
yond or above the chances of sudden 
death. In that particular Mabel would 
gain nothing by a change. Besides, sir, 
if I may speak freely on such a subject, 
I much doubt if ever Pathfinder dies in 
battle, or by any of the sudden chances 
of the wilderness.”’ 

** And why so, sergeant ?’’ asked the 
major, looking at his inferior with the 
sort of reverence which a Scot of his day 
was more apt than at present to entertain 
for mysterious agencies. ‘‘ He is a soldier, 
so far as danger is concerned, and one 
that is much more than usually exposed ; 
and, being free of his person, why should 
he expect to escape, when others do not? ”’ 

**J do not believe, your honor, that the 
Pathfinder considers his own chances bet- 
ter than any one else’s, but the man will 
never die by a bullet. I have seen him so 
often handling his rifle with as much com- 
posure as if it were a shepherd’s crook, in 
the midst of the heaviest showers of bul- 
lets, and under so many extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, that Ido not think Providence 
means he should ever fall in that manner: 
And yet if there be a man in his majesty’s 
dominions who really deserves such a 
death, it is Pathfinder !”’ 

“We never know, sergeant,’’ returned 
Lundie, with a countenance that was 
grave with thought, ‘“‘and the less we 
say about it perhaps the better. But will 
your daughter—Mabel, | think you call 
her—will Mabel be as willing to accept 
one, who, after all, is a mere hanger-on 
of the army, as to take one from the ser- 
vice itself? There is no hope of promo- 
tion for the guide, sergeant !”’ 

‘He is at the head of his corps, al- 
ready, your honor. In short, Mabel has 
made up her mind on this subject, and, 
as your honor has had the condescension 
to speak to me about Mr. Muir, I trust 
you will be kind enough to say that the 
girl is as good as billeted for life.”’ 
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“Well, well, this is your own matter, 
and now—Sergeant Dunham ! ”’ 

“Your honor,’ said the other, rising, 
and giving the customary salute. 

“You have been told it is my intention 
to send you down among the Thousand 
Islands for the next month. All the old 
subalterns have had their tours of duty in 
that quarter—all that I like to trust, at 
least—and it has, at length, come to your 
turn. Lieutenant Muir, it is true, claims 
his right; but, being quartermaster, I do 
not like to break up well-established ar- 
rangements. Are the men drafted ? ”’ 

“Everything is ready, your honor. 
The draft is made, and I understood that 
the canoe which got in last night brought 
a message to say that the party already 
below is looking out for the relief.”’ 

“Tt did, and you must sail the day after 
to-morrow, if not to-morrow night. It 
will be wise, perhaps, to sail in the dark.’’ 

*“So Jasper thinks, Major Duncan; and 
I know no one more to be depended on, 
in such an affair, than young Jasper 
Western.”’ 

“Young Jasper Hau-douce !’’ said Lun- 
die, a slight smile gathering’ around his 
usually stern mouth. ‘‘ Will that lad be 
of your party, sergeant ?”’ 

“Your honor will remember that the | 
Scud never quits port without him.’’ 

«True, but all general rules have their 
exceptions. Have I not seen a seafaring 
person about the fort within the last few 
days? ”’ 

‘““No doubt, your honor; it is Master 
Cap, a brother-in-law of mine, who 
brought my daughter from below.”’ 

«“Why not put him in the Scud for this 
cruise, sergeant, and leave Jasper behind ? 
Your brother-in-law would like the variety 
of a fresh-water cruise, and you would 
enjoy more of his company.” 

*“T intended to ask your honor’s per- 
mission to take him along, but he must go 
as a volunteer. Jasper is too brave a lad 
to be turned out of his command without 
a reason, Major Duncan, and I’m afraid 
brother Cap despises fresh water too much 
to do duty on it.”’ 

**Quite right, sergeant, and I leave all 
this to your own discretion. Hau-douce 
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must retain his command, on second 
thoughts. You intend that Pathfinder 
shall also be of the party ?”’ 

“If your honor approves of it. There 
will be service for both the guides, the 
Indian as well as the white man.”’ 

“T think you areright. Well, sergeant, 
I wish you good luck in the enterprise ; 
and remember, the post is to be destroyed 
and abandoned when your command is 
withdrawn. It will have done its work by 
that time, or we shall have failed entirely, 
and it is too ticklish a position to be main- 
tained unnecéssarily. You can retire.”’ 

Sergeant Dunham gave the customary 
salute, turned on his heels as if they had 
been pivots, and had got the door nearly 
drawn-to after him, when he was suddenly 
recalled. 

«‘T had forgotten, sergeant, the younger 
officers have begged for a shooting-match, 
and to-morrow has been named for the 
day. All competitors will be admitted, 
and the prizes will be a silver-mounted 
powder-horn, a leathern flask-ditto,’’ read- 
ing from a piece of paper, ‘‘as I see by the 
professional jargon of this bill, and a silk 
calash for a lady. The latter is to enable 
the victor to show his gallantry, by mak- 
ing an offering of it to her he best loves.”’ 

“Allvery agreeable, your honor, at least 
to him that succeeds. Is the Pathfinder 
to be permitted to enter ?’”’ 

*“T do not well see how he can be ex- 
cluded, if he chose to come forward. Lat- 
terly, I have observed that he takes no 
share in these sports, probably from a 
conviction of his own unequaled skill.’’ 

“«That’s it, Major Duncan; the honest 
fellow knows there is not a man on the 
frontier who can equal him, and he does 
not wish to spoil the pleasure of others. I 
think we may trust to his delicacy in any- 
thing, sir. Perhaps it may be as well to 
let him have his own way.”’ 

“In this instant we must, sergeant. 
Whether he will be as successful in all 
others, remains to be seen. I wish you 
good-evening, Dunham.”’ 

The sergeant now withdrew, leaving 
Duncan of Lundie to his own thoughts. 
That they were not altogether disagree- 
able, was to be inferred from the smiles 
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which occasionally covered a countenance 
that was hard and martialin its usual ex- 
pression, though there were moments in 
which all its severe sobriety prevailed. 
Half an hour might have passed, when 
a tap at the door was answered by a 
direction to enter. A middle-aged man, 
in the dress of an officer, but whose 
uniform wanted the usual smartness of 
the profession, made his appearance, and 
was saluted as “ Mr. Muir.” 

«“T have come, sir, at your bidding, to 
know my fortune,” said the quarter- 
master, in a strong Scotch accent, as 
soon as he had taken the seat which was 
proffered to him. ‘“‘ To say the truth to 
you, Major Duncan, this girl is making as 
much havoc in the garrison as the French 
did before Ty ; I never witnessed so gen- 
eral a rout in so short a time.’’ 

“Surely, Davy, you don’t mean to per- 
suade me that your young and unsophis- 
ticated heart is in such a flame, after one 
week’s ignition. Why, man, this is worse 
than the affair in Scotlaud, where it was 
said the heart within was so intense that 
it just burnt a hole through your own 
precious body, and left a place for all the 
lassies to peer in at, to see what the com- 
bustible material was worth.’’ 

“Yell have your own way, Major 
Duncan, and your father and mother 
would have theirs before ye, even if the 
enemy were in the camp. I see nothing 
so extraordinar’ in young people’s follow- 
ing the bent of their inclinations and 
wishes.”’ 

“But you’ve followed yours so often, 
Davy, that I should think, by this time, 
it had lost the edge of novelty. Including 
the informal affair in Scotland, when you 
were a lad, you’ve been married four 
times already.”’ 

“Only three, major, as Lhope to get 
another wife. Dve not yet had my num- 
ber : no—no—only three.” 

‘|’m thinking, Davy, you didn’t include 
the first affair 1 mentioned ; that in which 
there was no parson.’’ 

** And why should I, major ? The courts. 
decided that it was no marriage, and what. 
more could a man want? The woman 
took advantage of a slight amorous pro- 
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pensity, that may be a weakness in my | Davy,’ said Major Duncan, insensibly 


disposition, perhaps, and inveigled me 
into a contract that was found to be 
illegal.’’ 

“If I remember right, Muir, there 
were thought to be two sides to that 
question, in the time of it!” 

“It would be but an indifferent ques- 
tion, my dear major, that hadn’t two 
sides to it; and [ve known many that 
had three. But the poor woman’s dead, 
and there was no issue, so nothing came 
of it, after all. Then I was particularly 
unfortunate with my second wife—I say 
Second, major, out of deference to you, 
and on the mere supposition that the 
first was a marriage at all— but, first 
or second, I was particularly unfortunate 
with Jeannie Graham, who died in the 
first lustrum, leaving neither chick nor 
chile behind her. I do think if Jeannie 
had survived, I never should have turned 
my thoughts toward another wife.”’ 

** But as she did not, you married twice 
after her death—and are desirous of doing 
so a third time.’’ 

“The truth can never justly be gain- 
said, Major Duncan, and I am always 
ready to avow it. I’m thinking, Lundie, 
you are melancholar’ this fine evening ? ”’ 

“No, Muir, not melancholy absolutely, 
but a little thoughtful, I confess. I was 
looking back to my boyish days, when I, 
the laird’s son, and you the parson’s, 
roamed about our native hills, happy and 
careless boys, taking little heed to the 
future; and then have followed some 
thoughts that may be a little painful, con- 
cerning that future, as it has turned out 
to be.”’ 

“Surely, Lundie, ye do not complain of 
your portion of it. You’ve risen to be a 
major, and will soon be a_lieutenant- 
colonel, if letters tell the truth; while I 
am just one step higher than when your 
honored father gave me my first com- 
mission, and a poor deevil of a quarter- 
master.”’ 

«‘ And the four wives ? ”’ 

«Three, Lundie; three only that were 
legal, even under our own liberal and 
sanctified laws.’’ 


‘“« Well, then, let it be three. Ye know, 


dropping into the pronunciation and dia- 
lect of his youth, as is much the practice 
with educated Scotchmen as they warm 
with a subject that comes near the heart 
—‘‘ye know, Davy, that my own choice 
has long been made, and in how anxious 
and hope-wearied a manner I’ve waited 
for that happy hour when I can call 
the woman I’ve so long loved a wife; 
and here have you without fortune, 
name, birth, or merit—I mean particular 
merit——”’ 

“Na, na—dinna say that, Lundie—the 
Muirs are of gude bluid.’’ 

“Well, then, without aught but bluid 
ye’ve wived four times i 

“I tell ye but thrice, Lundie. Ye’ll 
weaken auld friendship if ye call it four.” 

** Put it at ye’r own number, Davy, and 
it’s far more than ye’r share. Our lives 
have been very different on the score of 
matrimony, at least; you must allow 
that, my old friend.”’ 

«* And which do you think has been the 
gainer, major, speaking as frankly the- 
gither as we did when lads? ”’ 

*«“Nay, lve nothing to conceal. My 
days have passed in hope deferred, while 
yours have passed in——”’’ 

‘Not in hope realized, I give you mine 
honor, Major Duncan,”’ interrupted the 
quartermaster. ‘‘Hach new experiment 
lhave thought might prove an advant- 
age, but disappointment seems the lot of 
man ?—Ah! this is a vain world of ours, 
Lundie, it must be owned; and in nothing 
vainer than in matrimony.” 

“And yet you are ready to put your 
neck into the noose for the fifth time ? ” 

“‘T desire to say it will be for the fourth, 
Major Duncan,” said the quartermaster 
positively; then instantly changing the 
expression of his face to one of boyish 
rapture, he added: ‘But this Mabel 
Dunham is a rara avis! Our Scotch 
lassies are fair and pleasant, but it must 
be owned these colonials are of surpassing 
comeliness.”’ 

«You will do well to recollect your 
commission and blood, Davy; I believe 
all four of your wives ; 

“T wish, my dear Lundie, ye’d be 
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more accurate in your arithmetic—three 
times one make three.”’ 

«* All three, then, were what might be 
termed gentlewomen.”’ 

“That’s just it, major. Three were 
gentlewomen, as you say, and the connec- 
tions were suitable.”’ 


«And the fourth being the daughter of | 


my father’s gardener, the connection was 
unsuitable. But have you no fear that 
marrying the child of a non-commissioned 
officer who is in the same corps with your- 
self, will have the effect to lessen your 
consequence in the regiment ?”’ 

« That’s just been my weakness through 
life, Major Duncan; for [ve always 
married without regard to consequences. 
Every man has his besetting sin, and 
matrimony, I fear, is mine. And now 
that we have discussed what may be 
called the principles of the connection, I 
will just ask if you did me the favor to 
speak to the sergeant on the trifling 
affair ?’’ 

“TI did, David, and am sorry to say for 
your hopes that I see no great chance of 
your succeeding.”’ 

““Not succeeding! An officer and a 
quartermaster into the bargain, and not 
succeed with a sergeant’s daughter ! ”’ 

“‘Tt’s just that, Davy.” 

*‘ And why not, Lundie ?—will you have 
the goodness to answer just that?” 

«The girl is betrothed. Hand plighted, 
word passed, love pledged—no, hang me 
if I believe that either; but she is be- 
trothed.”’ 

«Well, that’s an obstacle, it must be 
avowed, major; though it counts for little, 
if the heart is free.’’ 

“Quite true ; and I think it probable the 
heart is free in this case, for the intended 
husband appears to be the choice of the 
father rather than of the daughter.’ 

“And who may it be, major?’ asked 
the quartermaster, who viewed the whole 
matter with the philosophy and coolness 
that are acquired by use. “I do not rec- 
ollect any plausible suitor that is likely to 
stand in my way.”’ 

““No, you are the only plausible suitor 
on the frontier, Davy. The happy man is 
Pathfinder.”’ 
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“Pathfinder, Major Duncan ?”’ 

““No more, nor any less, David Muir. 
Pathfinder is the man; but it may relieve 
vour jealousy a little to know that, in my 
judgment at least, it is a match of the 
father’s, rather than of the daughter’s 
seeking.”’ 

“‘T thought as much!’ exclaimed the 
quartermaster, drawing a long breath, 
like one who felt relieved; ‘“‘it’s quite 
impossible, sthat with my experience in- 
human nature——’’ 

«Particularly hu-woman’s nature, Da- 
vid 1” 

“Ye will have ye’r joke, Lundie, let 
who will suffer! But I did not think it 
possible I could be deceived as to the young 
woman’s inclinations, which I think I may 
boldly pronounce to be altogether above 
the condition of Pathfinder. As for the 
individual himself—why, time will show.’’ 

““Now, tell me frankly, Davy Muir,” 
said Lundie, stopping short in his walk, 
and looking the other earnestly in the face, 
with a comical expression of surprise, that 
rendered the veteran’s countenance ridicu- 
lously earnest—‘‘do you really suppose a 
girl like the daughter of Sergeant Dunham 
can take a serious fancy to a man of your 
years, and appearance, and experience, I 
might add ?”’ 

** Hout awa’, Lundie! yedinna know the 
sax, and that’s the reason ye’r unmarried 
in ye’r forty-fifth year. It’s a fearfu’ time 
ye’ve been a bachelor, major !”’ 

«And what may be your age, Lieutenant 
Muir, if I may presume to ask so delicate 
a question ?”’ 

‘Forty-seven; Dll no deny it, Lundie, 
and if 1 get Mabel, there’ll be just a wife 
for every twa lustrums! But I didna 
think Sergeant Dunham would be so hum- 
ble-minded as to dream of giving that 
sweet lass of his to one like the Path- 
finder !”’ 

“There’s no dream about it, Davy ; the 
man is as serious aS a soldier about to be 
flogged.”’ 

“Well, well, major, we are auld 
friends ’”’—both ran into the Scotch, or 
avoided it, as they approached or drew 
away from their younger days in the 
dialogue—‘‘ and ought to know how to 
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give and take a joke, off duty. It is 
possible the worthy man has not under- 
stood my hints, or he never would have 
thought of such a thing. The difference 
between an officer’s consort and a guide’s 
woman is as vast as that between the 
antiquity of Scotland and the antiquity of 
America. I’m auld bluid, too.” 

“Take my word for it, Davy, your an- 
tiquity will do you no good in this affair; 
and as for your blood, it is not older than 
your bones. Well, well, man, ye know 
the sergeant’s answer, and so you per- 
ceive that my influence, on which you 
counted so much, can do naught for ye. 
Let us take a glass thegither, Davy, for 
auld acquaintance’ sake, and then ye’ll 
be doing well to remember the party that 
marches the morrow, and to forget Mabel 
Dunham as fast as ever you can.’’ 

**Ah! major, I have always found it 
easier to forget a wife than to forget a 
sweetheart! When a couple are fairly 
married, all is settled but the death, as 
one may say, which must finally part us 
all; and it seems to me awfu’ irreverent 
to disturb the departed; whereas, there 
is so much anxiety, and hope, and felicity, 
in expectation like, with the lassie, that it 
keeps thought alive.”’ 

«That is just my idea of your situation, 
Davy, for Inever supposed you expected 
any more felicity with either of your 
wives. Now, I’ve heard of fellows who 
were so stupid as to look forward to hap- 
piness with their wives, even beyond the 
grave. I drink to your success, or to 
your speedy recovery from the attack, 
lieutenant; and I admonish you to be 
more cautious in future, as some of these 
violent cases may yet carry you off.” 

‘Many thanks, dear major; and a 
speedy termination to an old courtship, 
of which I know something. ‘This is real 
mountain-dew, Lundie, and it warms the 
heart like a gleam of bonny Scotland. As 
for the men you have just mentioned, they 
could have had but one wife apiece, for 
where there are several, the deeds of the 
women themselves may carry them differ- 
ent ways. I think a reasonable husband 
ought to be satisfied with passing his al- 
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world, and not to go about moping for 
things unattainable. I’m infinitely obliged 
to you, Major Duncan, for this and all your 
other acts of friendship ; and if you could 
but add another, I should think you had 
not altogether forgotten the playfellow of 
your boyhood.”’ 

“Well, Davy, if the request be reason- 
able, and such as a superior ought to 
to grant, out with it, man.’’ 

“Tf ye could only contrive a little ser- 
vice for me down among the Thousand 
Isles, for a fortnight or so, I think this 
matter might be settled to the satisfaction 
of all parties. Just remember, Lundie, 
the lassie is the only marriageable white 
female on this frontier.”’ 

«There is always duty for one in your 
line at a post, however small; but this 
below can be done by the sergeant as well 
as by the quartermaster-general, and bet- 
ter, too.”’ 

«But not better than by a regimental 
officer. There is great waste, in common, 
among the orderlies.”’ 

« T’ll think of it, Muir,” said the major, 
laughing, ‘‘ and you shall have my answer 
in the morning. Here will be a fine oc- 
casion, man, the morrow, to show your- 
self off before the lady; you are expert 
with the rifle, and prizes are to be won. 
Make up your mind to display your skill, 
and who knows what may yet happen 
before the Scud sails?’ 

“V’m thinking most of the young men 
will try their hands in this sport, major.”’ 

«That will they, and some of the old 
ones, too, if you appear. To keep you in 
countenance, I’ll try a shot or two myself, 
Davy; and you know I have some name 
that way.’’ 

«Tt might, indeed, do good! The fe- 
male heart, Major Dunean, is susceptible 
in many different modes, and sometimes 
in a way that the rules of philosophy 
might reject. Some require a suitor to 
sit down before them, as it might be, in 
a regular siege, and only capitulate when 
the place can hold out no longer; others, 
again, like to be carried by storm ; while 
there are hussies who can only be caught 
by leading them into an ambush. The 
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like process, perhaps, but I must say I 
think the last the most pleasing.’ 

«* An opinion formed from experience, 
out of all question. And what of the 
storming parties.” 

“They may do for younger men, Lun- 
die,’’ returned the quartermaster, rising 


and winking, a liberty which he often took 


with his commanding officer on the score 
of a long intimacy ; “‘ every period of: life 
has its necessities, and at forty-seven it’s 
just as well to trust a little to the head. 
I wish you a very good-even, Major 
Duncan, and freedom from gout, with a 
sweet and refreshing sleep.”’ 

<‘The same to yourself, Mr. Muir, with 
many thanks. Remember the passage of 
arms for the morrow.’’ 

The quartermaster withdrew, leaving 
Lundie in his library to reflect on what 
had just passed. Use had so accustomed 
Major Duncan to Lieutenant Muir and all 
his traits and humors that the conduct of 
the latter did not strike the former with 
the same force as it will probably strike the 
reader. In truth, while all men act under 
one common law that is termed Nature, 
the varieties in their dispositions, modes 
of judging, feelings, and selfishness, are 
infinite. 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘Compel the hawke to sit that is unmanned, 

Or make the hound, untaught, to draw the deere, 

Or bring the free against his will in band, 

Or move the sad a pleasant tale to heere, 

Your time is lost, and you no whit the neere ! 

So you ne learnes, of force the heart to knit: 

She serves but those that feel sweet fancies’ fit.” 
—MIRROR FOR MAGISTRATES. 


It is not often that hope is rewarded by 
fruition as completely as the wishes of the 
young men of the garrison were met by 
the state of the weather on the succeeding 
day. It may be no more than the ordi- 
nary waywardness of man, but the Ameri- 
cans are a little accustomed to taking 
pride in things that the means of intelli- 
gent comparisons would probably show 
were, in reality, of a very inferior quality, 
while they overlook or undervalue ad- 
vantages that place them certainly on a 
level with, if not above, most of their fel- 
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low-creatures. Among the latter is the 
climate, which, as a whole, though far 
from perfect, is infinitely more agreeable, 
and quite as healthy, as those of most of 
the countries which are loudest in their 
denunciations of it. 

The heats of summer were little felt at 
Oswego at the period of which we are 
writing; for the shade of the forest, added 
to the refreshing breezes from the lake, 
so far reduced the influence of the sun as 
to render the nights always cool and the 
days seldom oppressive. 

It was. now September, a month in . 
which the strong gales of the coast often 
appear to force themselves across the 
country as far as the great lakes, where 
the inland sailor sometimes feels that 
genial influence which characterizes the 
winds of the ocean; invigorating his 
frame, cheering his spirits, and arousing 
his moral force. Such a day was that on 
which the garrison of Oswego assembled 
to witness what its commander had jocu- 
larly called a “ passage of arms.’’ Lundie 
was a scholar, in military matters at 
least, and it was one of his sources of 
honest pride to direct the reading and 
thoughts of the young men under his 
orders to the more intellectual parts of 
their profession. or one in his situation, 
his library was both good and extensive, 
and its books were freely lent to all who 
desired to use them. Among other whims 
that had found their way into the garri- 
son through these means, was a relish for 
that sort of amusement in which it was 
now about to indulge; and around which 
some chronicles of the days of chivalry 
had induced them to throw a parade and 
romance, that were not unsuited to the 
characters and habits of soldiers, or to 
the insulated and wild post occupied by 
this particular garrison. While so earn- 
estly bent on pleasure, however, they on 
whom the duty devolved did not neglect 
the safety of the garrison. One stand- 
ing on the ramparts of the fort, and 
gazing on the waste of glittering water 
that bounds the view all along the 
northern horizon, and on the slumbering 
and seemingly boundless forest that filled 
the other half of the panorama, would 
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have fancied the spot the very abode of 
peacefulness and security; but Duncan 
of Lundie too well knew that the woods 
might at any moment give up their hun- 
dreds, bent on the destruction of the fort 
and all it contained, and that even the 
treacherous lake offered a highway of easy 
approach, by which his more civilized and 
scarcely less wily foes, the French, could 
come upon him, at an unwelcome and un- 
guarded moment. Parties were sent out, 
under old and vigilant officers, men who 
cared little for the sports of the day to 
scour the forests; and one entire company 
held the fort, under arms, with orders to 
maintain a vigilance as strict as if an 
enemy of superior force was known to be 
near. With these precautions, the re- 
mainder of the officers and men aban- 
doned themselves, without apprehension, 
to the business of the morning. 

The spot selected for the sports was a 
sort of esplanade, a little west of the fort, 
and on the immediate bank of the lake. 
It had been cleared of its trees and 
stumps, that it might answer the purpose 
of a parade ground, as it possessed the 
advantages of having its rear protected 
by the water, and one of its flanks by the 
works. Men drilling on it could be at- 
tacked, consequently, on two sides only: 
and as the cleared space beyond it, in the 
direction of the west and south, was large, 
any assailants would be compelled to quit 
the cover of the woods, before they could 
make any approach sufficiently near to 
render them dangerous. 

Although the regular arms of the regi- 
ment were muskets, some fifty rifles were 
produced on the present occasion. Every 
officer had one, as'a part of his private 
provision for amusement ; many belonged 
to the scouts and friendly Indians, of 
‘whom more or less were always hanging 
about the fort; and there was a public 
provision of them, for the use of those 
who followed the game with the express 
object of obtaining supplies. Among those 
who carried the weapon were some five or 
six who had reputations for knowing how 
to use it particularly well—so well, indeed, 
as to have given them a celebrity on the 
frontier : twice that number who were be- 
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lieved to be much better than common; 
and many who would have been thought 
expert, in almost any situation, but the 
precise one in which they now happened to 
be placed. 

The distance was a hundred yards and 
the weapon was to be used without a 
rest; the target, a board, with the custom- 
ary circular lines in white paint, having 
the bull’s eye in the center. The first trials 
in skill commenced with challenges among 
the more ignoble of the competitors, to 
display their steadiness and dexterity in 
idle competition. None but the common 
men engaged in this strife, which had little 
to interest the spectators, among whom 
no officer had yet appeared. 

Most of the soldiers were Scotch, the 
regiment having been raised at Stirling 
and its vicinity, not many years before ; 
though, as in the case of Sergeant Dun- 
ham, many Americans had joined it since 
its arrival in the colonies. As a matter of 
course, the provincials were generally the 
most expert marksmen: and, after a de- 
sultory trial of half an hour, it was neces- 
sarily conceded that a youth, who had 
been born in the colony of New York, and 
who, coming of Dutch extraction, bore the 
euphonious name of Van Valkenburgh, but 
was familiarly called. Follock, was the 
most expert of all who had yet tried their 
skill. It was just as this opinion prevailed, 
that the oldest captain, accompanied by 
most of the gentlemen and ladies of the 
fort, appeared on the parade. A train of 
some twenty females of humbler condition 
followed, among whom was seen the well 
turned form, intelligent, blooming, ani- 
mated countenance, and neat, becoming 
attire of Mabel Dunham. 

Of females who were Officially recog- 
nized as belonging to the class of ladies, 
there were but three in the fort, all of 
whom were officers’ wives; staid, matron- 
ly women, with the simplicity of the habits 
of middle life, singularly mixed in their 
deportment with their notions of profes- 
sional superiority, the rights and duties of 
caste, and the etiquette of rank. The other 
women were the wives of non-commissioned 
officers and privates ; Mabel being strictly, 
as had been stated by the quartermaster, 
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the only real candidate for matrimony 
among her sex. There were a dozen other 
girls, it is true, but they were still classed 
among the children, none of them being 
yet of age to elevate them into objects of 
legitimate admiration. 

Some little preparation had been made 
for the proper reception of the females, 

‘who were placed on a low staging of 
planks, near the immediate bank of the 
lake. In this vicinity the prizes were sus- 
pended from a post. Great care was 
taken to reserve the front seat of the stage 
for the three ladies and their children : 
while Mabel, and those who belonged to 
the non-commissioned officers of the regi- 
ment, occupied the second. The wives and 
daughters of the privates were huddled 
together in the rear, some standing, and 
some sitting, as they could find room. 
Mabel, who had already been admitted to 
the society of the officers’ wives, on the 
footing of an humble companion, was a 
good deal noticed by the ladies in front, 
who had a proper appreciation of modest 
self-respect and gentle refinement, though 
they were all fully aware of the value of 
rank, more particularly in a garrison. 

As soon as this important portion of the 
spectators had got into their places, Lundie 
gave orders for the trial of skill to proceed, 
in the manner that had been prescribed in 
his previous orders. Some eight or ten of 
the best marksmen of the garrison now 
took possession of the stand, and began to 
fire in succession. Among them were 
officers and men indiscriminately placed, 
nor were the casual visitors in the fort ex- 
cluded from the competition. As might 
have been expected of men whose amuse- 
ments and comfortable subsistence equally 
depended on skill in the use of their weap- 
ons, it was soon found that they were all 
sufficiently expert to hit the bull’s eye, or 
white spot in the center of the target. 
Others, who succeeded them, it is true, 
were less sure, their bullets striking in the 
different circles that surrounded the center 
of the target, without touching it. 

According to the rules of the day, none 
could proceed to the second trial who had 
failed in the first ; and the adjutant of the 
place, who acted as master of ceremonies, 
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or marshal of the day, called upon the 
successful adventurers by name, to get 
ready for the next effort, while he gave 
notice that those who failed to present 
themselves for the shot at the bull’s-eye, 
would necessarily be excluded from all 
the higher trials. Just at this moment, 
Lundie, the quartermaster, and Jasper 
Eau-douce appeared in the group at the 
stand, while the Pathfinder walked lei- 
surely on the ground, without his beloved 
rifle—for him a measure so unusual as to 
be understood by all present as a proof 
that he did not consider himself a com- 
petitor for the honors of the day. All 
made way for Major Duncan, who, as he 
approached the stand, in a good-humored 
way took his station, leveled his rifle care- 
lessly, and fired. The bullet missed the 
required mark by several inches. 

**Major Duncan is excluded from the 
other trials!’ proclaimed the adjutant, 
in a voice. so strong and confident, that 
all the elder officers and sergeants well 
understood that this failure was precon- 
certed, while the younger gentlemen and 
the privates felt new encouragement to 
proceed, on account of the evident im- 
partiality with which the laws of the 
sports were administered, nothing being 
so attractive to the unsophisticated as 
the appearance of rigorous justice, and 
nothing so rare as its actual adminis- 
tration. 

‘** Now, Master Eau-douce, .comes your 
turn,’ said Muir, ‘‘and if you do not 
beat the major, I shall say that your 
hand is better skilled with the oar than 
with the rifle.’’ 

Jasper’s handsome face flushed, he 
stepped upon the stand, cast a hasty 
glance at Mabel, whose pretty form 
he ascertained was bending eagerly for- 
ward, as if to note the result, dropped 
the ‘barrel of his rifle, with but little 
apparent care, into the palm of his left 
hand, raised the muzzle for a_ single 
instant, with exceeding steadiness, and 
fired. The bullet passed directly through 
the center of the bull’s-eye, much the 
best shot of the morning, since the others 
had merely touched the paint. 

“Well performed, Master Jasper,” 
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said Muir, as soon as the result was de- 


clared; ‘and a shot that might have 
done credit to an older head and a more 
experienced eye. I’m thinking, notwith- 
standing, there was some of a youngster’s 
luck in it, for ye were no partic’lar in the 
aim ye took. Ye may be quick, EKau- 
douce, in the movement, but ye’r not 
philosophic nor scientific in ye’r manage- 
ment of the weapon. Now, Sergeant 
Dunham, I'll thank you to request the 
ladies to give a closer attention than 
common, for I’m about to make that use 
of the rifle which may be called the intel- 
lectual. Jasper would have killed, I al- 
low ; but then there would not have been 
half the satisfaction in receiving such a 
shot, asin receiving one that is discharged 
scientifically. 

All this time the quartermaster was 
preparing himself for the scientific trial: 
but he delayed his aim until he saw that 
the eye of Mabel, in common with those 
of her companions, was fastened on him 
in curiosity. As the others left him room, 
out of respect to his rank, no one stood 
near the competitor but his commanding 
officer, to whom he now said in his famil- 
iar manner: 

«Ye see, Lundie, that something is to be 
gained by exciting a female’s curiosity. 
It’s an active sentiment, is curiosity, and, 
properly improved, may lead to gentler 
inclinations in the end.”’ 

“Very true, Davy ; but you keep us all 
waiting while ye make your preparations ; 
and here is Pathfinder drawing nearer 
to catch a lesson from your greater ex- 
perience.”’ 

“Well, Pathfinder, and so you have 
come to get an idea, too, concerning the 
philosophy of shooting! Ido not wish to 
hide my light under a bushel, and ye’re 
welcome to all ye’ll learn. Do you mean 
to try a shot yersel’, man? ”’ 

“Why should I, quartermaster—why 
should 1? I want none of the prizes ; and as 
for honor, I have enough of that, if it’s any 
honor to shoot better than yourself. I’m 
not a woman to wear a calash.”’ 

“Very true; but ye might find a wo- 
man that is precious in your eyes to wear 
it for ye, as——” 
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““Come Davy,” interrupted the major, 
“your shot or a retreat. The adjutant 
is getting to be impatient.”’ 

“The quartermaster’s department, and 
the adjutant’s department, are seldom 
compliable, Lundie; but I’m _ ready. 
Stand a little aside, Pathfinder, and 
give the ladies an opportunity.” 

Lieutenant Muir now took his attitude 
with a good deal of studied elegance, 
raised his rifle slowly, lowered it, raised 
it again, repeated the maneuvers, and 
fired. 

“Missed the target altogether!” 
shouted the man whose duty it was to 
mark the bullets, and who had little relish 
for the quartermaster’s tedious science. 
** Missed the target.”’ 

“It cannot be!’ cried Muir, his face 
flushing equally with indignation and 
shame: ‘it cannot be, adjutant, for I 
never did so awkward a thing in my life. 
I appeal to the ladies for a juster judg- 
ment.’’ 

“The ladies shut their eyes when you 
fired,’’ exclaimed the regimental wag. 
«Your preparations alarmed them.’’ 

“*T will na believe such a calumny of the 
leddies, nor sic’ a reproach on my own 
skill,’ returned the: quartermaster, grow- 
ing more and more Scotch, as he warmed 
with his feelings; ‘it’s a conspiracy to 
rob a meritorious man of his dues.’ 

‘““Tt’s a dead miss, Muir,’’ said the 
laughing Lundie, ‘‘ and ye’ll just sit down 
quietly with the disgrace.” 

‘‘No—no—major,’’ Pathfinder at length 
observed, ‘‘the quartermaster 7s a good 
shot, for a slow one, and a measured dis- 
tance; though nothing extr’ornary, for 
raal service. He has covered Jasper’s 
bullet, as will be seen, if any one will take 
the trouble to examine the target.’’ 

The respect for Pathfinder’s skill, and 
for his quickness and accuracy of sight, 
was so profound and general, that the in- 
stant he made this declaration the spec- 
tators began to distrust their own opin- 
ions, and a dozen rushed to the target, in 
order to ascertain the fact. There, sure 
enough, it was found that the quarter- 
master’s bullet had gone through the hole 
made by Jasper’s, and that, too, so ac- 
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curately as to require a minute examina- 
tion to be certain of the circumstances ; 
which, however, was soon clearly estab- 
lished, by discovering one bullet over the 
other, in the stump against which the 
target was placed. 


““T told ye, ladies, ye were about to wit-. 


ness the influence of science on gunnery,” 
said the quartermaster, advancing toward 
the staging occupied by the females. 
<‘Major Duncan derides the idea of math- 
ematics entering into target-shooting ; 
but I tell him philosophy colors and en- 
larges, and improves, and dilates, and 
explains everything that belongs to 
human life, whether it be a shooting- 
match or a sermon. In a word, philoso- 
phy is philosophy, and that is saying all 
that the subject requires.”’ ; 

“T trust you exclude love from the 
catalogue,’ observed the wife of a cap- 
tain, who knew the history of the quarter- 
master’s marriages, and who had a 
woman’s malice against the monopolizer 
of her sex—‘‘ it seems that philosophy has 
little in common with love.”’ 

“You wouldn’t say that, madam, if 
your heart had experienced many trials. 
It’s the man or the woman that has had 
many occasions to improve the affections 
that can best speak of such matters ; and 
believe me, of all love, philosophical is the 
most lasting, as it is the most rational.’’ 

“You would then recommend experi- 
ence as an improvement on the passion ?”’ 

«Your quick mind has conceived the 
idea at a glancé. The happiest marriages 
are those in which youth, and beauty, and 
confidence, on one side, rely on the sagac- 
ity, moderation, and prudence of years 
—middle age, I mean, madam, for I’ll 
no deny that there is such a thing as a 
husband’s being too old for a wife. Here 
is Sergeant Dunham’s charming daugh- 
ter, too, now to approve of such senti- 
ments, I’m certain—her character for 
discretion being already well established 
in the garrison, short as has been her 
residence among us.”’ 

“Sergeant Dunham’s daughter is 
scarcely a fitting interlocutor in a dis- 
course between you and me, Lieutenant 
Muir,’”’ rejoined the captain’s lady, with 
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careful respect for her own digrity—‘‘ and 
yonder is the Pathfinder about to take his 
chance, by way of changing the subject.” 

“‘T protest, Major Dunham, I protest ”’ 
—cried Muir, hurrying back toward the 
stand, with both arms elevated by way of 
enforcing his words—‘‘I protest, in the 
strongest terms, gentlemen, against Path- 
finder’s being admitted into these sports 
with Killdeer, which is a piece, to say 
nothing of long habit, that is altogether 
out of proportion, for a trial of skill 
against government rifles.”’ 

«‘Killdeer is taking its rest, quarter- 
master,’’ returned Pathfinder, calmly, 
‘‘and no one here thinks of disturbing it. 
I did not think myself of pulling a trigger 
to-day; but Sergeant Dunham has been 
persuading me that I shall not do proper 
honor to his handsome daughter, who 
came in under my care, if 1am backward 
on such an occasion. I’m using Jasper’s 
rifle, quartermaster, aS you may see, and 
that is no better than your own.”’ 

Lieutenant Muir was now obliged to 
acquiesce, and every eye turned toward 
the Pathfinder, as he took the required 
station. The air and attitude of the cele- 
brated guide and hunter were extremely 
fine, as he raised his tall form and leveled 
the piece, showing perfect self-command 
and a thorough knowledge of the power 
of the human frame, as well as of the 
weapon. Pathfinder was not what is 
usually termed a handsome man, though 
his appearance excited so much confidence, 
and commanded respect. Tall, and even 
muscular, his frame might have been es- 
teemed nearly perfect, were it not for the 
total absence of everything like flesh. 
Whip-cord was scarcely more rigid than 
his arms and legs, or, at need, more 
pliable; but the outlines of his person 
were rather too angular for the proportion 
that the eye most approves. Still, his 
motions being natural were graceful ; and, 
being calm and regulated, they gaye him 
an air of dignity that associated well with 
the idea that was so prevalent of his ser- 
vices and peculiar merits. His honest, 
open features were burnt to a bright red, 
that comported with the notion of ex- 
posure and hardships, while his sinewy 
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hands denoted force, and a species of use 
that was removed from the stiffening and 
deforming effects of labor. Although no 
one perceived any of those gentler or more 
insinuating qualities which are apt to 
win upon a woman’s affections, as he 
raised his rifle not a female eye was fast- 
ened on him without a silent approbation 
of the freedom of his movements, and the 
manliness of his air. Thought was scarce- 
ly quicker than his aim, and, as the smoke 
floated above his head, the breech of his 
rifle was seen on the ground, the hand of 
the Pathfinder was leaning on the barrel, 
and his honest countenance was _ illumi- 
nated by his usual silent, hearty laugh. 

*“Tf one dared to hint at such a thing,”’ 
cried Major Duncan, “I should say that 
the Pathfinder had also missed the tar- 
get?” 

«« No—no—major,” returned the guide, 
confidentially, ‘“‘that would be a risky 
declaration. Ididn’t load the piece, and 
can’t say what was in it; but if it was 
lead, you will find the bullet driving down 
those of the quartermaster’s and Jas- 
per’s; else is not my name Pathfinder.”’ 

A shout from the target announced the 
truth of this assertion. 

“That’s not all—that’s not all, boys,” 
called out the guide, who was now slowly 
advancing toward the stage occupied by 
the females—‘“‘if you find the target 
touched at all, I’ll own to a miss. The 
quartermaster cut the wood, but you’ll 
find no wood cut by that last messenger.”’ 

““Very true, Pathfinder, very true,” 
answered Muir, who was lingering near 
Mabel, though ashamed to address her 
particularly, in the presence of the offi- 
cers’ wives. ‘The quartermaster did 
cut the wood, and by that means he 
opened a passage for your bullet; which 
went through the hole he had made.”’ 

‘Well, quartermaster, there goes the 
nail, and we’ll see whocan drive it closest, 
you or I; for, though I did not think of 
showing what a rifle can do to-day, now 
my hand is in, I’ll turn my back to no 
man that carries King George’s commis- 
sion. Ohingachgook is outlying, or he 
might force me into some of the niceties of 
the art; but as for you, quartermaster, 
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if the nail don’t stop you, the potato 
will.” 

“Yowre over-boastful this morning, 
Pathfinder ; “but you’ll find you’ve no 
green boy, fresh from the settlements and 
the towns, to deal with, T’ll assure ye ! ” 

“T know that well, quartermaster ; I 
know that well, and shall not deny your 
experience. You’ve lived many years on 
the frontiers, and I’ve heard of you in the 
colonies, and among the Injins, too, quite 
a human life ago.”’ 

““Na—na—”’ interrupted Muir, in his 
broadest Scotch, ‘this is injustice, man. 
I’ve no lived so very long, neither.’’ 

*T’ll do you justice, lieutenant, even if 
you get the best in the potato-trial. I 
Say you’ve passed a good human life, for 
a soldier, in places where the rifle is daily 
used, and I know you are a creditable and 
ingenious marksman; but then you are 
nota true rifie-shooter. As for boasting, 
I hope I’m not a vain talker about my 
own exploits; but a man’s gifts are his 
gifts, and it’s flying in the face of Provi- 
dence to deny them. The sergeant’s 
daughter, here, shall judge atween us, if 
you have the stomach to submit to so 
pretty a judge.”’ 

The Pathfinder had named Mabel as the 
arbiter, because he admired her, and be- 
cause, in his eyes, rank had little or no 
value; but Lieutenant Muir shrank at 
such a reference in the presence of the 
wives of the officers. He would gladly 
keep himself constantly before the eyes 
and imagination of the object of his 
wishes; but he was still too much under 
the influence of old prejudices, and per- 
haps to wary, to appear openly as her 
suitor, unless he saw something very like 
a certainty of success. On the discretion 
of Major Duncan he had a full reliance, 
and he apprehended no betrayal from 
that quarter; but he was quite aware, 
should it ever get abroad that he had 
been refused by the child of a non-com- 
missioned officer, he would find great diffi- 
culty in making his approaches to any 
other woman of a condition to which he 
might reasonably aspire. Notwithstand- 
ing these doubts and misgivings, Mabel 
looked so prettily, blushed so charmingly, 
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smiled so sweetly, and altogether pre- 
sented so winning a picture of youth, 
spirit, modesty, and beauty, that he found 
it exceedingly tempting to be kept so 
prominently before her imagination, and 
to be able to address her freely. 

““You shall have it your own way, 
Pathfinder,’’ he answered, as soon as his 
doubts had settled down into determina- 
tion—‘“‘let the sergeant’s daughter—his 
charming daughter, I should have termed 
her—be the umpire, then; and to her we 
will both dedicate the prize that one or 
the other must certainly win. Pathfinder 
must be humored, ladies, as you perceive, 
else, no doubt, we should have had the 
honor to submit ourselves to one of your 
charming society.’’ 

A call for the competitors now drew the 
quartermaster and his adversary away ; 
and in a few moments the second trial of 
skill commenced. A common wrought 
nail was driven lightly into the target, its 
head having been first touched with paint, 
and the marksman was required to hit it 
or he lost his chances in the succeeding 
trials. No one was permitted to enter on 
this occasion who had already failed in the 
essay against the bull’s eye. 

There might have been half a dozen as- 
pirants for the honors of this trial; one or 
two, who had barely succeeded in touching 
the spot of paint in the previous strife, 
preferring to rest their reputations there ; 
feeling certain that they could not succeed 
in the greater effort that was now exacted 
of them. The first three adventurers 
failed, all coming quite near the mark, but 
neither touching it. The fourth person 
who presented himself was the quarter- 
master, who, after going through the 
usual attitudes, so far succeeded as to 
carry away a small portion of the head of 
the nail, planting his bullet by the side 
of its point. This was not considered an 
extraordinary shot, though it brought the 
adventurer within the category. 

«“You’ve saved your bacon, quarter- 
master, as they say in the settlements of 
their creatur’s,”’ cried Pathfinder, laugh- 
ing, ‘but it would take a long time to 
build a house with a hammer no better nor 
yourn. Jasper here will show you how a 
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nail is to be started, or the lad has lost 
some of his steadiness of hand and sartain- 
ty of eye. You would have done better 
yourself, lieutenant, had you not been so 
much bent on so’gerizing your figure. 
Shooting is a nat’ral gift, and is to be 
exercised in a nat’ral way.”’ 

«We shall see, Pathfinder ; I call that a 
pretty attempt at a nail; and I doubt if 
the Fifty-fifth has another hammer, as 
you call it, that can do just that same 
thing over again.”’ 

«Jasper is not in the Fifty-fifth, but 
there goes his rap!” 

As the Pathfinder spoke, the bullet of 
Eau-douce hit the nail square, and drove it 
into the target within an inch of the head. 

‘Be all ready to clinch it, boys,’’ cried 
out Pathfinder, stepping into his friend’s 
tracks the instant they were vacant. 
«¢ Never mind a new nail; I can see that, 
though the paint is gone, and what I can 
see I can hit at a hundred yards, though 
it were only a mosquito’s eye. Be ready 
to clinch.”’ 

The rifle cracked, the bullet sped its 
way, and the head of the nail was buried 
in the wood, covered by the piece of flat- 
tened lead. 

** Well, Jasper, lad,’? continued Path- 
finder, dropping the breech of his rifle to 
the ground, and resuming the discourse as 
if he thought nothing of his own exploit, 
*“you improve daily. A few more tramps 
on land, in my company, and the best 
marksman on the frontiers will have occa- 
sion to look keenly when he takes his 
stand ag’in you. The quartermaster is 
respectable, but he will never get any 
farther; whereas you, Jasper, have the 
gift, and may one day defy any who pull 
trigger.”’ 

** Hoot —hoot!’’ exclaimed Muir, “do 
you call hitting the head of the nail re- 
spectable only, when it’s the perfection 
of the art? Any one in the least refined 
and elevated in sentiment knows that 
the delicate touches denote the master ; 
whereas your sledge-hammer blows come 
from the rude and uninstructed. If ‘a 
miss is aS good as a mile,’ a hit ought to 
be better, Pathfinder, whether it wound or 
kill.” 
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«The surest way of settling this rivalry 
will be to make another trial,’’ observed 
Lundie, “‘and that will be of the potato. 
You’re Scotch, Mr. Muir, and might fare 
better were it a cake or a thistle; but 
frontier law has declared for the American 
fruit, and the potato it shall be.”’ 

As Major Duncan manifested some impa- 
tience of manner, Muir had too much tact 


_ to delay the sports any longer with his 


discursive remarks, but judiciously pre- 
pared himself for the next appeal. To say 
the truth, the quartermaster had little or 
no faith in his own success in the trial of 
skill that was to follow, nor would he have 
been so free in presenting himself as a 
competitor at all, had he anticipated it 
would have been made. But Major Dun- 
can, who was somewhat of a humorist in 
his own quiet Scotch way, had secretly 
ordered it to be introduced expressly to 
mortify him; for a laird himself, Lundie 
did not relish the notion that one who 
might claim to be a gentleman should 
bring discredit to his caste by forming an 
unequal alliance. As soon as everything 
was prepared, Muir was summoned to the 
stand, and the potato was held in readi- 
ness to be thrown. As the sort of feat we 
are about to offer to the reader, however, 
may be new to him, a word in explanation 
will render the matter more clear. A po- 
tato of large size was selected, and given 
to one who stood at the distance of twenty 
yards from the stand. At the word 
“‘heave,’’ which was given by the marks- 
man, the vegetable was thrown with a gen- 
tle toss into the air, and it was the business 
of the adventurer to cause a ball to pass 
through it before it reached the ground. 

The quartermaster in a hundred experi- 
ments had once succeeded in accomplish- 
ing this difficult feat, but he now essayed 
to perform it again with a sort of blind 
hope that was fated to be disappointed. 
The potato was thrown in the usual man- 
ner, the rifle was discharged, but the 
flying target was untouched. 

«To the right about, and fall out, quar- 
termaster !’’ said Lundie, smiling at the 
success of his own artifice—‘‘ the honor of 
the silken calash will lie between Jasper 
Eau-douce and Pathfinder.” 
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** And how is the trial to end, major ?”’ 
inquired the latter. <‘ Are we to have the 
two potato trial, or is it to be settled by 
center and skin ? ”’ 

“By center and skin, if there is any 
perceptible difference ; otherwise the 
double shot must follow.”’ 

“This is an awful moment to me, Path- 
finder,’? observed Jasper, as he moved 
toward the stand, his face actually losing 
its color in intensity of feeling. 

Pathfinder gazed earnestly at the young 
man, and then, begging Major Duncan to 
have patience for a moment, he led his 
friend out of hearing of all near him be- 
fore he spoke. 

“You seem to take this matter to 
heart, Jasper,’’ the hunter remarked, 
keeping his eyes fastened on those of the 
youth. 

‘*T must own, Pathfinder, that my feel- 
ings were never before so much bound up 
in success.”’ 

“And do you so much crave to outdo 
me, an old and tried friend ?—and that, 
as it might be, in my own way? Shoot- 
ing is my gift, boy, and no common hand 
can equal mine! ”’ 

“T know it—I know it, Pathfinder— 
but—yet af 

‘“But what, Jasper, boy ?—speak free- 
ly; you talk to a friend.’’ 

The young man compressed his lips, 
dashed his hand across his eyes, and 
flushed and paled alternately, like a girl 
confessing her love. Then squeezing the 
other’s hand, he said calmly, like one 
whose manhood has overcome all other 
sensations : 

‘«‘T would lose an arm, Pathfinder, to 
be able to make an offering of the calash 
to Mabel Dunham !’’ 

The hunter dropped his eyes to the 
ground, and, as he walked slowly back 
toward the stand, he seemed to ponder 
deeply on what he had just heard. 

«You never could succeed in the double 
trial, Jasper !’’ he suddenly remarked. 

‘Of that I am certain, and it troubles 
me.”’ 

«‘ What a creature is mortal man! He 
pines for things which are not of his 
gift, and treats the bounties of Provi- 
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dence lightly. No matter—no matter. 
Take your station, Jasper, for the major 
is waiting—and, harkee, lad—I must 
touch the skin, for I could not show my 
face in the garrison with less than that.”’ 

«“T suppose I must submit to my fate,” 


returned Jasper, flushing and losing his 


color, aS before; “but I will make an 
effort if I die.’’ . 

«What a thing is mortal man!” re- 
peated Pathfinder, falling back to allow 
his friend room to take his aim—‘‘he 
overlooks his own gifts, and craves them 
of another !”’ 

The potato was thrown, Jasper fired, 
and the shout that followed preceded the 
announcement of the fact that he had 
driven his bullet through its center, or so 
nearly so as to merit that award. 

“Here is a competitor worthy of you, 
Pathfinder,’”’ cried Major Duncan, with 
delight, as the former took his station, 
‘‘and we may look to some fine shooting 
in the double trial.’’ 

“What a thing is mortal man!’’ re- 
peated the hunter, scarce seeming to 
notice what was passing around him, so 
much were his thoughts absorbed in his 
own reflections. ‘‘ 'Toss.’’ 

The potato was tossed, the rifle cracked 
—it was remarked just as the little black 
ball seemed stationary in the air, for the 
marksman evidently took unusual heed to 
his aim—and then a look of disappoint- 
ment and wonder succeeded among those 
who caught the falling target. 

“Two holes in one?” called out the 
major. 

«The skin—the skin,’’ was the answer: 
*‘ only the skin ! ” 

‘“How’s this Pathfinder! Is Jasper 
EKau-douce to carry off the honors of the 
day ?”’ 

“The calash is his,’’ returned the 
other, shaking his head, and walking 
quietly away from the stand. ‘ What 
a creature isa mortal man! Never sat- 
isfied with his own gifts, but forever 
craving that which Providence denies? ”’ 

As Pathfinder had not buried his bullet 
in the potato, but had cut through the 
skin, the prize was immediately adjudged 
to Jasper. The calash was in the hands 
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of the latter, when the quartermaster 
approached, and, with a politic air of 
cordiality, he wished his successful rival 
joy of his victory. 

«‘But now you’ve got the calash, lad, 
it’s of no use to you,”’ he added; ‘it will 
never make a sailnor even anensign. I’m 
thinking, Kau-douce, you’d no be sorry to 
see its value in good silver of the king?” 

‘‘Money.cannot buy it, lieutenant,”’ re- 
turned Jasper, whose eye lighted up with 
all the fire of success and joy. ‘‘ I would 
rather have won this calash than have 
obtained fifty new suits of sails for the 
Scud !”’ 

«© Hoot—hoot—lad ! you are going mad 
like all the rest of them. I’d even venture 
to offer half a guinea for the trifle, rather 
than it should lie kicking about in the 
cabin of your cutter, and, in the end, 
become an ornament for the head of a 
squaw.’”’ 

Although Jasper did not know that the 
wary quartermaster had not offered half 
the actual cost of the prize, he heard the 
proposition with indifference. Shaking 
his head in the negative, he advanced 
toward the stage, where his approach ex- 
cited a little commotion, the officers’ ladies, 
one and all, having determined to accept 
the present, should the gallantry of the 
young sailor induce him to offer it. But 
Jasper’s diffidence, no less than admira- 
tion for another, would have prevented 
him from aspiring to the honor of com- 
plimenting any whom he thought so much 
his superiors. 

‘‘Mabel,’’ he said, ‘“‘this prize is for 
you, unless——’’ 

“Unless what Jasper ?’’? answered the 
girl, losing her own bashfulness in the 
natural and generous wish to relieve his 
embarrassment, though both reddened in 
a way to betray strong feeling. 

‘Unless you may think too indiffer- 
ently of it, because it is offered by one who 
may have no right to believe his gift will 
be accepted.”’ 

“1 do accept it, Jasper ; and it shall be 
a sign of the danger I have passed in your 
company, and of the gratitude I feel for 
your care of me—your care, and that of 
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“‘ Never mind me, never mind me,”’ ex- 
claimed the latter ; “this is Jasper’s luck 
and Jasper’s gift ; give him full credit for 
both. My turn may come another day ; 
mine and the quartermaster’s, who seems 
to grudge the boy the calash, though what 
he can want of it I cannot understand, for 
he has no wife.”’ 

“And has Jasper Eau-douce a wife? 
Or have you a wife yourself, Pathfinder ? 
I may want it to help to get a wife, or as 
a memorial that I have had a wife, or as 
proof how much I admire the sex, or be- 
cause it is'a female garment, or for some 
other equally respectable motive. It’s 
not the unrefiecting that are the most 
prized by the thoughtful, and there is no 
surer sign that aman made a good hus- 
band to his first consort, let me tell you 
all, than to see him speedily looking around 
for a competent successor. The affections 
are good gifts from Providence, and they 
that have loved one faithfully prove how 
much of this bounty has been lavished 
upon them by loving another as soon as 
possible.”’ 

‘It may be so—it may be so, I am no 
practitioner in such things, and cannot 
gainsay it. But, Mabel here, the ser- 
geant’s daughter, will give you full credit 
for the words.—Come, Jasper, although 
our hands are out, let us see what the 
other lads can do with the rifle.”’ 

Pathfinder and his companions retired, 
for the sports were about to proceed. 
The ladies, however, were not so much 
engrossed with rifle-shooting as to neglect 
the calash. It passed from hand to hand; 
the silk was felt, the fashion criticised, and 
the work examined, and divers opinions 
were privately ventured concerning the 
fitness of so handsome a thing’s passing 
into the possession of a non-commissioned 
officer’s child. 

**Perhaps you will be disposed to sell 
that calash, Mabel, when it has been a 
short time in your possession ?”’ inquired 
the captain’s lady. ‘*‘ Wear it, I should 
think, you never can.”? 

«“T may not wear it, madam,’’ returned 
our heroine, modestly, ‘‘ but I should not 
like to part with it, either.” 

‘IT dare say Sergeant Dunham keeps 
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you above the necessity of selling your 
clothes, child; but, at the same time, it is 
money thrown away to keep an article of 
dress you can never wear.”’ 

*T should be unwilling to part with the 
gift of a friend.”’ 

** But the young man himself will think 
all the better of you for your prudence 
after the triumph of the day is forgotten. 
It is a pretty and a becoming calash. and 
ought not to be thrown away.”’ 

“Vve no intention to throw it away, 
ma’am, and, if you please, would rather 
keep it.’’ 

As you will, child; girls of your age 
often overlook their real advantages. 
Remember, however, if you do determine 
to dispose of the thing, that it is bespoke, 
and that I will not take it if you ever even 
put it on your own head.”’ 

«Yes, ma’am,’’? said Mabel, in the 
meekest voice imaginable, though her 
eyes looked like diamonds, and her cheeks 
reddened to the tints of two roses as she 
placed the forbidden garment over her 
well-turned shoulders, where she kept it a 
minute, as if to try its fitness, and then 
quietly removed it again. 

The remainder of the sports offered 
nothing of interest. The shooting was 
reasonably good, but the trials were all of 
a scale lower than those related, and the 
competitors were soon left to themselves. 
The ladies and most of the officers with- 
drew, and the remainder of the females 
soon followed their example. Mabel was 
returning along the low, flat rocks that 
line the shore of the lake, dangling her 
pretty calash from a prettier finger, when 
Pathfinder met her. He carried the rifle 
which he had used that day, but his man- 
ner had less of the frank ease of the hun- 
ter about it than usual, while his eyes 
seemed roving and uneasy. After a few 
unmeaning words concerning the noble 
sheet of water before them, he turned to- 
ward his companion, with strong interest 
in his countenance, and said :— 

*‘ Jasper earned that calash for you, 
Mabel, without much trial of his gifts.’ 

“It was fairly done, Pathfinder.”’ 

“No doubt—no doubt. The bullet 
passed neatly through the potato, and no 
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man could have done more; though others 
might have done as much.” 

‘‘But no one did as much !”’ exclaimed 
Mabel, with an animation that she in- 
stantly regretted, for she saw by the 
pained look of the guide that he was mor- 
tified equally by the remark and by the 
feeling with which it was uttered. 

“Tt is true—it is true, Mabel, no one did 
as much then, but—yet, there is no reason 
I should deny my gifts which come from 
Providence—yes, yes; no one did as much 
there, but you shall know what can be 
done here. Do you observe the gulls that 
are flying over our heads ?’’ 

‘‘Certainly, Pathfinder—there are too 
- many to escape notice.”’ 

“‘ Here, where they cross each other in 
sailing about,’? he added, cocking and 
raising his rifle—‘‘the two—the two— 
now look !”’ 

The piece was presented quick as 
thought as two of the birds came in a 
line, though distant from each other 
many yards—the report followed, and the 
bullet passed through the bodies of both 
No sooner had the gulls 
fallen into the lake, than Pathfinder 
dropped the breech of the rifle and laughed 
in his own peculiar manner, every shade 
of dissatisfaction and mortified pride hav- 
ing left his honest face. 

“That is something, Mabel, that is 
something; although I’ve no calash to 
give you! But ask Jasper himself; Pl 
leave it all to Jasper, for a truer tongue 
and heart are not in America.”’ 

«Then it was not Jasper’s fault that he 
gained the prize? ”’ 

“Not it. He did his best, and he did 
well. For one that has water gifts rather 
than land gifts, Jasper is oncommonly ex- 
part, and a better backer no one need wish, 
ashore or afloat. But it was my fault, 
Mabel, that he got the calash; though it 
makes no difference—it makes no differ- 
ence, the thing has gone to the right 
person.”’ 

““T believe I understand you, Path- 
finder,”’ said Mabel, blushing in spite of 
herself, ‘and I look upon the calash as 
the joint gift of.yourself and Jasper.”’ 

“That would not be doing justice to the 
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lad, neither. He won the garment, and 
had a right to give it away. The most 
you may think, Mabel, is to believe that, 
had I won it, it would have gone to the 
same person.” 

“‘T will remember that, Pathfinder, and 
take care that others know your skill, as 
it has been proved upon the poor gulls in 
my presence.” 

“‘Lord bless you, Mabel, there is no 
more need of your talking in favor of my 
shooting, on this frontier, than of your 
talking about the water in the lake, or the 
sun in the heavens. Everybody knows 
what I can do in that way, and your 
words would be thrown away, as much 
as French would be thrown away on an 
American bear.”’ 

«Then you think that Jasper knew you 
were giving him this advantage of which 
he has so unhandsomely availed himself ? ”’ 
said Mabel, the color which had imparted 
so much luster to her eyes gradually leav- 
ing her face, which became grave and — 
thoughtful. 

“IT do not say that, but very far from 
it. We all forget things that we have 
known, when eager after our wishes. 
Jasper is satisfied that I can pass one 
bullet through two potatoes, as I sent my 
bullet through the gulls; and he knows no 
other man on the frontier can do the same 
thing. But, with the calash before his 
eyes, and the hope of giving it to you, the 
lad was inclined to think better of himself, 
just at that moment, perhaps, than he 
ought. _No—no—there’s nothing mean or 
distrustful about Jasper Kau-douce, though 
it is a gift, nat’ral to all young men, to 
wish to appear well in the eyes of hand- 
some young women.’’ 

*“T’ll try to forget all but the kindness 
you’ve both shown to a poor motherless 
girl,” said Mabel, struggling to keep 
down emotions that she scarcely knew 
how to account for herself. ‘‘ Believe me, 
Pathfinder, I can never forget all you 
have already done for me—you and J asper 
—and this new proof of your regard is not 
thrown away. Here—here is a brooch 
that is of silver, I offer it as a token that 
I owe you life or liberty.”’ 

“What shall I do with this, Mabel ? ” 
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asked the bewildered hunter, holding the 
simple trinket in his hand. “I have 
neither buckle nor button about me, for I 
wear nothing but leather strings, and 
them of good deer-skins. It’s pretty to 
the eye, but it’s prettier far on the spot it 
came from than it can be about me.’’ 

“Nay,” put it in your hunting-shirt ; 
it will become it well. Remember, Path- 
finder, that it is a token of friendship be- 
tween us, and a sign that I can never 
forget you or your services.” 

Mabel then smiled an adieu, and, bound- 
ing up the bank, she was soon lost to view 
behind the mound of the fort. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“Lo! dusky masses steal in dubious sight, 
Along the leaguered wall, and bristling bank 
Of the armed river; while with straggling light, 
The stars peep through the vapor, dim and dank.”’ 
—BYRON. 


A FEW hours later, Mabel Dunham was 
on the bastion that overlooked the river 
and the lake, seemingly in deep thought. 
The evening was calm and soft, and the 
question had arisen whether the party for 
the Thousand Islands would be able to get 
out that night or not, on account of the 
total absence of wind. The stores, arms, 
and ammunition, were already shipped, 
and even Mabel’s effects were on board ; 
but the small draft of men that was to go 
was still ashore, there being no apparent 
prospect of the cutter’s getting under 
way. Jasper had warped the Scud out of 
the cove, and so far up the stream as to 
enable him to pass through the outlet of 
the river whenever he chose; but there 
he still lay, riding at single anchor. The 
drafted men were lounging about the 
shore of the cove, undecided whether or 
not to pull off. 

The sports of the morning had left a 
quiet in the garrison that was in harmony 
with the whole of the beautiful scene, and 
Mabel felt its influence on her feeling, 
though probably too little accustomed to 
speculate on such sensations to be aware 
of the cause. Everything near appeared 
lovely and soothing, while the solemn 
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grandeur of the silent forest and placid 
expanse of the lake lent a sublimity that 
other scenes might have wanted. For the 
first time, Mabel felt the hold that the 
towns and civilization had gained on her 
habits sensibly weakened, and the warm- 
hearted girl began to think that a life 
passed amid objects such as these around 
her might be happy. How far the experi- 
ence of the last ten days came in aid of 
the calm and holy eventide, and contrib- 
uted toward producing that young con- 
viction, may be suspected rather than 
affirmed, in this early portion of our 
legend. 

«A charming sunset, Mabel,’’ said the 
hearty voice of her uncle, so close to the 
ear of our heroine as to cause her to start 
—‘‘a charming sunset, girl, for a fresh- 
water concern, though we should think 
but little of it at sea.’’ 

«* And is not nature the same, on shore 
or at sea; on a lake like this, or on the 
ocean? Does not the sun shine on all 
alike, dear uncle, and can we not feel 
gratitude for the blessings of Providence 
as strongly on this remote frontier as in 
our own Manhattan ? ”’ 

«The girl has fallenin with some of her 
mother’s books !—though I should think 
the sergeant would scarcely make a 
second march with such trumpery among 
his baggage. Is not nature the same, 
indeed !—Now, Mabel, do you imagine 
that the nature of a soldier is the same as 
that of a seafaring man?—You’ve rela- 
tions in both callings, and ought to be 
able to answer.”’ 

“But, Uncle, I mean human nature 

“So do I, girl; the human nature of a 
seaman, and the human nature of one of 
these fellows of the Fifty-fifth, not even 
excepting your own father. Here have 
they had a shooting-match—target-firng 
I should call it—this day, and what a dif- 
ferent thing has it been from a target- 
firing afloat! There we should have 
sprung our broadside, sported with round 
shot, at an object half a mile off at the | 
very nearest; and the potatoes, if there 
happened to be any on board, as quite 
likely would not have been the case, would 
have been left in the cook’s coppers. It 
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may be an honorable calling, that of a 
soldier, Mabel, but an experienced hand 
sees many follies and weaknesses in one of 
these forts. As for that bit of a lake, you 
know my opinion of it already, and I wish 
to disparage nothing. No real seafarer 
disparages anything ; but d e if I re- 
gard this here Ontario, as they call it, as 
more than so much water in a ship’s 
scuttled-butt. Now, look you here, Ma- 
bel, if you wish to understand the differ- 
ence between the ocean and a lake, I can 
make you comprehend it with a single 
look; this is what one may call a calm, 
seeing that there is no wind; though to 
own the truth, I do not think the calms 
are as calm as them we get outside is 

“Uncle, there is not a breath of air! I 
do not think it possible for the leaves to 
be more immovably still than those of the 
entire forest are at this very moment.” 

<“‘Leaves! what are leaves, child? there 
are no leaves at sea. If you wish to know 
whether it is a dead calm or not, try a 
mold candle—your dips flaring too much 
—and then you may be certain whether 
, there is or is not any wind. If you were in 
a latitude where the air was so still that 
you found a difficulty in stirring it to 
draw it in in breathing, you might fancy 
it a calm. People are often on a short 
allowance of air in the calm latitudes. 
Here, again, look at that water !—It is 
like milk in a pan, with no more motion 
now than there is in a full hogshead be- 
fore the bung is started. On the ocean 
the water is never still, let the air be as 
quiet as it may.” 

“The water of the ocean never still, 
Uncle Cap !—not even in a calm ?”’ 

«Bless your heart, no, child. The ocean 
breathes like a living being, and its bosom 
is always heaving, as the poetizers call it, 
though there be no more air than is to be 
found ina siphon. No man ever saw the 
ocean still like this lake; but it heaves 
and sets as if it had lung's.”’ 

‘And this lake is not absolutely still, 
. for you perceive there is a little ripple on 
the shore, and you may even hear the 
surf plunging, at moments, against the 
rocks.”’ 

“* All d——d poetry ! 


One may call a 
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bubble a ripple if he will, and washing 
decks a surf; but Lake Ontario is no more 
the Atlantic than a Powles Hook periagua 
is a first-rate. That Jasper, notwithstand- 
ing, is a fine lad, and wants instruction 
only to make a man of him !”’ 

‘“Do you think him ignorant, Uncle ? ’’ 
answered Mabel, prettily adjusting her 
hair, in order to do which she was obliged, 
or fancied she was obliged, to turn away 
her face. ‘‘To me Jasper Eau-douce ap- 
pears to know more than most of the 
young men of his class. He has read but 
little, for books are not pienty in this part 
of the world, but he has thought much ; 
at least so it seems to me for one so 
young.”’ 

“He is ignorant, he is ignorant, as all 
must be who navigate an inland water 
like this. He can make a flat-knot and a 
timber-hitch, it is true; but he has no 
more notion of crowning a cable, now, or 
of a carrickbend, than you have of catting 
an anchor. No—no, Mabel; we both owe 
something to Jasper and the Pathfinder, 
and I have been thinking how I can best 
serve them, for I hold ingratitude to be 
the vice of a hog. Some people say it is 
the vice of a king; but I say it is the fail- 
ing of a hog; for, treat the animal to 
your own dinner, and he would eat you 
for the dessert.”’ 

** Very true, dear Uncle, and we ought 
indeed to do all we can to express our 
proper sense of the services of both these 
brave men.”’ 

“Spoken like your mother’s daughter, 
girl, and in a way to do credit to the Cap 
family. Now, Ive hit upon a traverse 
that will just suit all parties, and as soon 
as we get back from this little expedition 
down the lake, among them there Thou- 
sand Islands, and I am ready to return, it 
is my intention to propose it.’ 

“Dearest Uncle! this is so considerate 
in you, and will be so just! May I ask 
what your intentions are?” 

**T see no reason for keeping them a 
secret from you, Mabel, though nothing 
need be said to your father about them, 
for the sergeant has his prejudices, and 
might throw difficulties in the way. 
Neither Jasper, nor his friend Path- 
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finder, can’ ever make anything here-{ nothing; though they have no just cause 


abouts, and I propose to take both with 
me down to the coasts, and get them 
fairly afloat. Jasper would find his sea- 
legs in a fortnight, and a twelvemonth’s 
v’y’ge would make hima man. Although 
Pathfinder might take more time, or never 
get to be rated able, yet one could make 
something of him too, particularly as a 
lookout, for he has unusually good eyes.” 

“Uncle, do you think either would con- 
sent to this? ’’ said Mabel, smiling. 

“Do I suppose them simpletons ? What 
rational being would neglect his own ad- 
vancement? Let Jasper alone to push his 
way, and the lad may yet die the master 
of some square-rigged craft.” 

«And would he be any the happier for 
it, dear Uncle? How much better is it to 
be the master of a square-rigged craft 
than to be master of a round-rigged 
craft ? ”’ 

““Pooh-pooh, Magnet! you are just fit 
to read lectures about ships before some 
hysterical society ; you don’t know what 
you are talking about; leave these things 
to me, and they’ll be properly managed. 
Ah! here is the Pathfinder himself, and I 
may just as well drop him a hint of my 
benevolent intentions as regards himself. 
Hope is a great encourager of our ex- 
ertions.”’ 

Cap nodded his head, and then ceased 
to speak, while the hunter approached, 
not with his usual frank and easy manner, 
but in a way to show that he was slightly 
embarrassed, if not distrustful of his 
reception. 

“Uncle and niece make a family party,”’ 
said Pathfinder, when near the two, ‘and 
a stranger may not prove a welcome com- 
panion.”’ 

«You are no stranger, Master Path- 
finder,’ returned Cap, ‘‘and no one can 
be more welcome than yourself. We were 
talking of you but a moment ago; and 
when friends speak of an absent man, he 
can guess what they have said.” 

*“T ask no secrets—I ask no secrets. 
Every man has his enemies, and I have 
mine, though I count neither you, Master 
Cap, nor pretty Mabel, here, among the 
number. <As for the Mingoes, I will say 


to hate me.” 

“That Vll answer for, Pathfinder, for 
you strike my fancy as being well dis- 
posed and upright. There is a method, 
however, of getting away from the emnity 
of even these Mingoes, and, if you choose 
to take it, no one will more willingly point 
it out than myself, without a charge for 
my advice, either.’’ 

*‘T wish no inemies, Salt-water’’—for 
so the Pathfinder began to call Cap, hav- 
ing, insensibly to himself, adopted the 
term by translating the name given him 
by the Indians in and about the fort— 
*‘T wish no inemies. I am as ready to 
bury the hatchet with the Mingoes as 
with the French, though you know it 
depends on one greater than either of 
us to turn the heart so as to leave a 
man without inemies.”’ 

“By lifting your anchor and accom- 
panying me down to the coasts, friend 
Pathfinder, when we get back from this 
short cruise on which we are bound, you 
will find yourself beyond the sound of 
the warwhoop, and safe enough from 
the Indian bullet.’’ 

«And what should I do on the salt- 
water? Hunt in your towns! Follow 
the trail of people going and coming 
from market, and ambush dogs and 
poultry ! You are no friend to my hap- 
piness, Cap, if you would lead me out of 
the shades of the woods to put me in 
the sun of the clearin’s!’* 

‘“T did not propose to leave you in the 
settlements, Pathfinder, but to carry you 
out to sea, where only a man can be said 
to breathe freely. Mabel will tell you 
that such was my intention before a word 
was said on the subject.” 

««And what does Mabel think would 
come of such a change? She knows that 
a man has his gifts, and that it is as use- 
less to pretend to others as to withstand 
them that come from Providence. [ am 
a hunter, and a scout, or a guide, Salt- 
water, and it is not in me to fiy so much 
in the face of Heaven as to try to become 
anything else. Am I right, Mabel, or are 
you so much of a woman as to wish to 
see a natur’ altered ?”’ 
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<‘T would wish to see no change in you, 
Pathfinder,’’ Mabel answered, with a cor- 
dial sincerity and frankness that went 
directly to the hunter’s heart; “‘ and 
much as my uncle admires the sea, 
and great as is all the good that he 
thinks may come of it, I could not wish 
to see the best and noblest hunter of 
the woods transformed into an admiral. 
Remain what you are, my brave friend, 
and you need fear nothing short of the 
anger of God.” 

“Do you hear this, Salt-water? Do 
you hear what the sergeant’s daughter 
is saying? And she is much too upright 
and fair-minded and pretty not to think 
what she says. So long as she is satisfied 
with me as I am, I shall not fly in the 
face of the gifts of Providence by striving 
to become anything else. I may seem 
useless here in a garrison, but when we 
get down among the Thousand Islands, 
there may be an opportunity to prove 
that a sure rifle is sometimes a God- 
send.”’ 

“You are then to be of our party?” 
said Mabel, smiling so frankly and so 
sweetly on the guide that he would have 
followed her to the end of the earth. ‘I 
shall be the only female, with the excep- 
tion of one soldier’s wife, and shall feel 
none the less secure, Pathfinder, because 
you will be among our protectors.”’ 

«The sergeant would do that, Mabel, 
the sergeant would do that, though you 
were not of his kin. No one will overlook 
you. I should think your uncle, here, 
would like an expedition of this sort, 
where we shall go with sails, and have 
a look at an inland sea ?”’ 

“Your inland sea is no great matter, 
Pathfinder, and I expect nothing from 
it. I confess, however, I should like to 
know the object of the cruise, for one 
does not wish to be idle, and my brother- 
in-law, the sergeant, is as close-mouthed 
as a freemason.—Do you know, Mabel, 
what all this means ?’’ 

‘“Not in the least, Uncle. I dare not 
ask my father any questions about his 
duty, for he thinks it is not a woman’s 
business; and all I can say is, that we 
are to sail as soon as the wind will per- 
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mit, and that we are to be absent a 
month.”’ 
“‘Perhaps Master Pathfinder can give 
me a useful hint, for a v’y’ge without an 
object is never pleasant to an old sailor.” 
«‘There is no great secret, Salt-water, 
concerning our port and object, though 


hit is “orbidden to talk much about either 


in the garrison: I am no soldier, how- 
ever, and can use my tongue as I please, 
though as little given as another to idle 
conversation, I hope; still, as we sail so 
soon, and you are both to be of the party, 
you may as well be told where you are 
to be carried. You know that there are 
such things as the Thousand Islands, I 
suppose, Master Cap?’ 

«‘ Ay, what are so called hereaway, 
though I take it for granted that they are 
not real islands, such as we fall in with on 
the ocean; and that the thousand means 
some such matter as two or three, like the 
killed and wounded of a great battle.”’ 

‘“My eyes are good, yet I have often 
been foiled in trying to count them very 
islands.’ 

** Ay — ay — I’ve known people who 
couldn’t count beyond a certain number. 
Your real landbirds never know their own 
roosts, even in a landfall at sea; they are 
what I call all things to allmen. How 
many times have I seen the beach and 
houses and churches when the passengers 
have not been able to see anything but 
water! I have no idea that a man can 
get fairly out of sight of land on fresh 
water. The thing appears to me to be 
irrational and impossible.”’ 

“You don’t know the lakes, Master 
Cap, or you would not say that. Before 
we get to the Thousand Islands, you will 
have other notions of what Natur’ has 
done in this wilderness.”’ 

“I have my doubts whether you have 
such a thing as a real island in all this 
region. To my notion, fresh water can’t 
make a bony-fidy island ; not what J call 
an island.”’ 

“We'll show you hundreds of them— 
not exactly a thousand, perhaps, but so 
many that eye cannot see them all, or 
tongue count them.’’ 

‘« And what sort of things may they be ?”’ 
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“Land with water entirely around 
them.’’ 

*“Ay, but what sort of land, and what 
sort of water? Ill engage, when the 
truth comes to be known, they’ll turn 
out to be nothing but peninsulas, or prom- 
ontories, or continents; though these 
are matters, I dare say, of which you 
know little or nothing. But islands or no 
islands, what is the object of the cruise, 
Master Pathfinder ? ”’ 

“Why, as.you are the sergeant’s 
brother, and pretty Mabel here is his 
da’hter, and we are all to be of the party, 
there can be no harm in giving you some 
idea of what we are going to do. Being 
so old a sailor, Master Cap, you’ve heard, 
no doubt, of such a port as Frontenac ? ”’ 

«Who hasn’t? I will not say I’ve 
ever been inside the harbor, but I’ve fre- 
quently been off the place.”’ 

‘Then you are about to go upon ground 
with which you are acquainted, though 
how you could ever have got there from 
the ocean I do not understand. These 
great lakes, you must know, make a chain, 
the water passing out of one into the 
other, until it reaches Erie, which is a 
sheet off here to the westward as large as 
Ontario itself. Well, out of Erie the water 
comes until it reaches a low, mountain- 
like, over the edge of which it passes as 

““T should like to know how the devil it 
can do that ?”’ 

«“Why, easy enough, Master Cap,”’ re- 
turned Pathfinder, laughing, ‘‘ seeing that 
it has only to fall downhill. Had I said 
the water went wp the mountain, there 
would have been Natur’ ag’in it; but we 
hold it no great matter for water to run 
downhill—that is, fresh water.”’ 

*«« Ay—ay—but you speak of the water 
of a lake’s coming down the side of a 
mountain; it is in the teeth of reason, if 
reason has any teeth.”’ 

«*Well—well—we will not dispute the 
‘point; but what I’ve seen I’ve seen; as 
for reason’s having any teeth, Dll say 
nothing, but conscience has, and sharp 
ones, too. After getting into Ontario all 
the water of all the lakes passes down 
into the sea by a river and in the narrow 
part of the sheet, where it is neither river 
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nor lake, lie the islands spoken of. Now, 
Frontenac is a post of the Frenchers above 
the same islands; and as they hold the 
garrison below, their stores and ammu- 
nition are sent up the river to Frontenac 
to be forwarded along the shores of this 
and the other lakes, in order to enable the 
enemy to play his deviltries among the 
savages, and to take Christian scalps.”’ 

‘* And will our presence prevent these 
horrible acts?’’ demanded Mabel, with 
interest. 

“It may or it may not, as Providence 
Lundie, as they call him, he who 
commands this garrison, sent a party 
down to take a station among the islands, 
to cut off some of the French boats; and 
this expedition of ours will be the second 
relief. As yet they’ve not done much, 
though two batteaux loaded with Indian 
goods have been taken; but a runner 
came in last week, and brought such tid- 
ings that the major is about to make a 
last effort to sarcumvent the knaves. 
Jasper knows the way, and we shall be in 
good hands, for the sergeant is prudent, 
and of the first quality at an ambushment 
—yes, he is both prudent, and alert.” 

“Ts this all ?”’ said Cap, contemptuous- 
ly—“‘ by the preparations and equipments, 
J had thought there was a forced trade in 
the wind, and that an honest penny might 
be turned, by taking an adventure. I 
suppose there are no shares in your fresh- 
water prize-money ?”’ 

«© Anan ?”’ 

“‘T take it for granted the king gets all 
in these so’gering parties and ambush- 
ments, as you call them?” 

“‘T know nothing about that, Master 

p. Itake my share of the lead and 
powder, if any fall into our hands, and 
say nothing to the king about it. If any 
one fares better it is not I—though it is 
time I did begin to think of a house and 
furniture and a home.”’ 

Although the Pathfinder did not dare 
to look at Mabel while he made this direct 
allusion to his change of life, he would 
have given the world to know whether 


|she was listening, and what was the ex- 


pression of her countenance. Mabel little 
suspected the nature of the allusion, how- 
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ever ; and her countenance was perfectly 
unembarrassed, as she turned her eyes 
toward the river, where the appearance 
of some movement on board the Scud 
began to be visible. 

«Jasper is bringing the cutter out,”’ 
observed the guide, whose look was drawn 
in the same direction, by the fall of some 
heavy article on the deck. ‘The lad sees 
the signs of wind, no doubt, and wishes to 
be ready for it.’’ 

«Ay, and now we shall have an op- 
portunity of learning seamanship,’ re- 
turned Cap, with a sneer. ‘‘ There is 
a nicety in getting a craft under her 
canvas that shows the thoroughbred 
mariner as much as anything else. It’s 
like a so’ger buttoning his coat, and one 
can see whether he begins at the top or 
the bottom.”’ 

“‘T willnot say that Jasper is equal to 
your seafarers below,’’ ‘observed Path- 
finder, across whose upright mind an un- 
worthy feeling of envy or jealousy never 
passed ; ‘‘but he isa bold boy, and man- 
ages his cutter as skillfully as any man 
can desire on this lake at least. You 
didn’t find him backward at the Oswego 
Falls, master Cap, where fresh-water 
contrives to tumble downhill with little 
difficulty.’’ 

Cap made -no other answer than a dis- 
satisfied ejaculation, and then a general 
silence followed, all on the bastion study- 
ing the movements of the cutter with the 
interest that was natural to their own 
future connection with the vessel. It was 
still a dead calm, the surface of the lake | 
literally glittering with the last rays of 
the sun. The Scud had been warped u 
toa kedge that lay a hundred yards aba 
the points of the outlet, where she had 
room to maneuver in the river which then 
formed the harbor of Oswego. But the 
total want of air prevented any such at- 
tempt, and it was soon evident that the 
light vessel was to be taken through the 
passage under her sweeps. Not a sail 
was loosened but as soon as the kedge 
was tripped, the heavy fall of the sweeps 
was heard, when the cutter, with her 
head up stream began to sheer toward the 
center of the current ; on reaching which, 
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the efforts of the men ceased, and she 
drifted toward the outlet. In the narrow 
pass. itself her movement was rapid, and 
in less than five mintues the Scud was 
floating outside of the low gravelly points 
that intercepted the waves of the lake. 
-No anchor was let go, but the vessel con- 
tinued to set off from the land, until her 
dark hull was seen resting on the glassy 
surface of the lake, fully a quarter of a 
mile beyond the low bluff which formed 
the eastern extremity of what may be 
called the outer harbor, or roadstead. 
Here the influence of the river-current 
ceased, and she became virtually station- 
ary. 

“She seems very beautiful to me, 
Uncle,’’ said Mabel, whose gaze had not 
been averted from the cutter for a single 
moment while it had been thus changing 
its position; ‘“‘I dare say you can find 
faults in her appearance, and in the way 
she is managed; but to my ignorance 
both are perfect.”’ 

*“‘ Ay—ay—she drops down with the 
current well enough, girl, and so would 
a chip. But when you come to niceties, 
an old. tar like myself has no need of 
spectacles to find fault.’’ 

‘‘Well, Master Cap,”’ put in the guide, 
who seldom heard anything to Jasper’s 
prejudice without manifesting a disposi- 
tion to interfere, ‘‘ l’ve heard old and ex- 
perienced salt-water mariners confess 
that the Scud is as pretty a craft as 
floats. I know nothing of such matters 
myself, but one may have his own notions 
about a ship, even though they be wrong 
notions, and it would take more than one 
witness to persuade me Jasper does not 
keep his boat in good order.’’ 

“Ido not say the cutter is downright 
lubberly, Master Pathfinder ; but she has 
faults, and great faults.”’ 

“And what are they, Uncle? If he 
knew them, Jasper would be glad to 
mend them.”’ 

“What are they? Why, fifty; ay, for 
that matter, a hundred. Very material 
and manifest faults.’’ 

“Do name them, sir, and Pathfinder 
will mention them to his friend.” 

‘“‘“Name them? It is no easy matter 
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to call off the stars for the simple reason 
that they are so numerous. Name them, 
indeed! Why, my pretty niece, Miss 
Magnet, what do you think of that main- 
boom now? To my ignorant eyes, it is 
topped at least a foot too high; and then 
the pennant is foul; and—and—ay, d——e, 
if there isn’t a topsail gaskit adrift—and 
it wouldn’t surprise me at all if there 
should prove to be a round turn in that 
hawser, if the kedge were to be let go this 
instant ! Faults indeed! No seaman 
could look at her an moment, without 
seeing that she is as full of faults as a 
servant that has asked for his discharge. 

‘This may be very true, Uncle, though 
I much question if Jasper knows of them. 
I do not think he would suffer these things, 
Pathfinder, if they were pointed out to 
him.”’ 

‘Let Jasper manage his own cutter, 
Mabel; let him manage his own cutter. 
His gifts lie that-a-way, and, ll answer 
for it, no one can teach him how to keep 
the Scud out of the hands of the Fronte- 
nackers or their devilish Mingo fri’nds. 
Who cares for round turns in kedges, and 
for hawsers that are topped too high, 
Master Cap, so long as the craft sails well, 
and keeps clear of the Frenchers? I will 
trust Jasper against all the seafarers of 
the coast up here on the lakes—but I do 
not say he has any gift for the ocean, for 
there he has never been tried.’’ 

Cap smiled condescendingly, but he did 
not think it necessary to push his criti- 
cisms any further just at that moment. 
His air and manner gradually became 
more supercilious and lofty, though he 
now wished to seem indifferent to any dis- 
cussions on points of which one of the 
parties was entirely ignorant. By this 
time the cutter had begun to drift at the 
mercy of the currents of the lake, her 
head turning in all directions, though 
slowly, and not in a way to attract par- 
ticular attention. Just at this moment 


the jib was loosened and hoisted, and pres- | 


ently the canvas swelled toward the land, 
though no evidence of air.was yet to be 
seen on the surface of the water. Slight, 
however, as was the impulsion, the light 
hull yielded, and in another minute the 
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Scud was seen standing across the current 
of the river, with a movement so easy 
and moderate as to be scarcely percep- 
tible. When out of the stream, she struck 
an eddy, and shot up toward the land, 
under the eminence where the fort stood, 
when Jasper dropped his kedge. 

““Not lubberly done—’’ muttered Cap, 
in a sort of soliloquy, ‘‘not over-lubberly, 
though he should have put his helm a-star- 
board instead of a-port, for the vessel 
ought always to come-to with her head 
off-shore, whether she is a league from the 
land or only a cable’s length, since it has 
a careful look; and looks are something in 
this world.”’ 

“Jasper is a handy lad,’’ suddenly ob- 
served Sergeant Dunham, at his brother- 
in-law’s elbow; ‘‘and we place great 
reliance on his skill in our expeditions. 
But come, one and all; we have but half 
an hour more of daylight to embark in, 
and the boats will be ready for us by the 
time we are ready for them.”’ 

On this intimation the whole party 
separated, each to find those trifles which 
had not been shipped already. <A few 
taps of the drum gave the necessary sig- 
nal to the soldiers, and in a minute all 
were in motion. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“The goblin now the fool alarms, 
Hags meet to mumble o’er their charms, 
The nightmare rides the dreaming ass, 
And fairies trip it on the grass.’-—CorTron. 


THE embarkation of so small a party 
was a matter of no great delay and em- 
barrassment. The whole force confided 
to the care of Sergeant Dunham consisted 
of but ten privates and two non-commis- 
sioned officers, though it was soon posi- 
tively known that Mr. Muir was to 
accompany the expedition. The quarter- 
master, however, went as a volunteer, 
while some duty connected with his own 
department, as had been arranged  be- 
tween him and his commander, was the 
avowed object. To these must be added 
the Pathfinder and Cap, with Jasper and 
his subordinates, one of whom was a boy. 
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The males of the entire party, conse- 
quently, consisted of less than twenty 
men, and a lad of fourteen. Mabel and 
the wife of a common soldier were the 
only females. 

Sergeant Dunham carried off his com- 
mand in a large batteau, and then re- 
turned for his final orders, and to see that 
his brother-in-law and daughter were 
properly attended to. Having pointed 
out to Cap the boat that he and Mabel 
were to use, he ascended the hill, to seek 
his last interview with Lundie. The 
major was on the bastion so often men- 
tioned ; leaving him and the sergeant to- 
gether for a short time, we will return to 
the beach. 

It was nearly dark when Mabel found 
herself in the boat that was to carry her 
off to the cutter. So very smooth was 
the surface of the lake that it was not 
found necessary to bring the batteaux into 
the river to receive their freights, but the 
beach outside being totally without surf, 
and the water as tranquil as that of a 
pond, everybody embarked there. As 
Cap had ‘said, there was no heaving and 
setting, no working of vast lungs, nor any 
respiration of an ocean; for, on Ontario, 
unlike the Atlantic, gales were not agitat- 
ing the element at one point, while calms 
prevailed at another. This the distances 
did not permit; and it is the usual remark 
of mariners that the sea gets up faster 
and goes down sooner, on all the great 
lakes of the West, than on the different 
seas of their acquaintance. When the 
boat left the land, therefore, Mabel would 
not have known that she was afloat on so 
broad a sheet of water, by any movement 
that is usual to such circumstances. The 
oars had barely time to give a dozen 
strokes when the boat lay at the cutter’s 
side. 

Jasper was in readiness to receive his 
passengers, and, as the deck of the Scud 
was but two or three feet above the 
water, no difficulty was experienced in 
getting on board her. As soon as this 
was effected, the young man pointed out 
to Mabel and her companion the accom- 
modations prepared for their reception, 
and they took possession of them. The 
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little vessel contained four apartments be- 
low, all between decks having been ex- 
pressly constructed with a view to the 
transportation of officers and men, with 
their wives and families. First in rank 
was what was called the after-cabin, a 
small apartment that contained four 
berths, and which enjoyed the advantage 
of possessing small windows, for the ad- 
mission of air and light. This was uni- 
formly devoted to females, whenever any 
were on board; and, as Mabel and her 
companion were alone, they had ample 
space and accommodation. The main- 
cabin was larger, and lighted from above. 
It was now appropriated to the uses of the . 
quartermaster, the sergeant, Cap, and 
Jasper ; the Pathfinder roaming through 
any part of the cutter he pleased, the fe- 
male apartment excepted. The corporals 
and common soldiers occupied the space 
between the maid-hatch, which had adeck 
for such a purpose; while the crew were 
berthed, as usual, in the forecastle. Al- 
though the cutter did not measure quite 
fifty tons, the draft of officers and men 
was so light that there was ample room 
for all on board, there being space enough 
to accommodate treble the number if 
necessary. 

As soon as Mabel had taken possession 
of her own really comfortable and pretty 
cabin, in doing which she could not abstain 
from indulging in the pleasant reflection 
that some of Jasper’s favor had been 
especially manifested in her behalf, she 
went on deck again. Here all was mo- 
mentarily in motion ; the men were roving 
to and fro, in quest of their knapsacks and 
other effects ; but method and habit soon 
reduced things to order, when the stillness 
on board became even imposing, for it was 
connected with the idea of future adventure 
and ominous preparation. 

Darkness was now beginning to render 
objects on shore indistinct, the whole of 
the land forming one shapeless, black out- 
line of even forest-summits, that was to 
be distinguished from the impending 
heavens only hy the greater light of the 
sky. The stars, however, soon began to 
appear in the latter, one after another, in 
their usual mild, placid luster, bringing 
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with them that sense of quiet which ordi- 
narily accompanies night. There was some- 
thing soothing as well as exciting in such 
a scene, and Mabel, who was seated on 
the quarter-deck, sensibly felt both influ- 
ences. The Pathfinder was standing near 
her, leaning, as usual, on his long rifle, 
and she fancied that, through the growing 
darkness of the hour, she could trace even 
stronger lines of thought than were usual 
in his rugged countenance. 

«To you, Pathfinder, expeditions like 
this can be no great novelty,’’ she said, 
“though I am surprised to find how silent 


and thoughtful the men appear to be.”’ 


““We Varn this, by making war ag’in 
Injuns. Your militia are great talkers 
and little doers, in gin’ral; but the soger 
who has often met the Mingoes l’arns to 
know the valie of a prudent tongue. A 
silent army, in the woods, is doubly strong, 
and a noisy one, doubly weak. If tongues 
made soldiers, the women of a camp would 
generally carry the day.”’ 

«But we are neither an army nor in the 
woods. There can be no danger of Min- 
goes in the Scud.’’ 

«* Ask Jasper how he got to be master 
of this cutter, and you will find yourself 
answered as to that opinion! No one is 
safe from a Mingo who doesn’t understand 
his very natur’: and even then he must 
act up to his own knowledge, and that 
closely. Ask Jasper how he got command 


of this very cutter !”’ 


«And how did he get the command ?”’ 
inquired Mabel, with an earnestness and 
interest that delighted her. simple-minded 
and true-hearted companion, who was 
never better pleased than when he had an 
opportunity of saying aught in favor of a 
friend. <‘‘It is honorable to him that he 
has reached this station while yet so 
young.”’ 

“That it is—but he deserved it all, and 
more. A frigate wouldn’t have been too 
much to pay for so much spirit and cool- 
ness, had there been such a thing on On- 
tario, as there is not, hows’ever, or likely 
to be.”’ 

“But Jasper—you have not yet told me 
how he got the command of the schooner ?”’ 

««Tt is a long story, Mabel, and one your 
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father, the sergeant, can tell much better 
than I, for he was present, while I was off 
on a distant scoutin’. Jasper is not good 
at a story, I will own that; I’ve heard 
him questioned about this affair, and he 
never made a good tale of it, although 
everybody knows it was a good thing. 
No—no—Jasper is not good at a story, as 
his best friends must own. The Scud had 
near fallen into the hands of the French 
and the Mingoes when Jasper saved her, 
in a way that none but a quick-witted 
mind and a bold heart would have at- 
tempted. The sergeant will tell the tale 
better than I can, and I wish you to ques- 
tion him some day when nothing better 
offers. As for Jasper himself, there will 
be no use in worrying the lad, since he 
will make a bungling matter of it, for 
he don’t know how to give a history 
at all.”’ 

Mabel determined to ask her father to 
repeat the incidents of the affair that very 
night, for it struck her young fancy that 
nothing better could well offer than to 
listen to the praises of one who was a bad 
historian of his own exploits. 

“Will the Scud remain with us when 
we reach the island ?”’ she asked, after a 
little hesitation about the propriety of the 
question, ‘“‘or shall we be left to our- 
selves ?”’ 

«That’s as may be. Jasper does not 
often keep the cutter idle when anything 
is to be done, and we may expect activity 
on his part. My gifts, hows’ever, run so 
little toward the water, and vessels gin’- 
rally, unless it be among rapids and falls, 
and in canoes, that I pretend to know 
nothing about it. We shall have all right 
under Jasper, I make no doubt, who can 
find a trail on Ontario as well as a Dela- 
ware can find one on the land.”’ 

«And our own Delaware, Pathfinder 
the Big Serpent—why is he not with us 


| to-night ? ”’ 


“Your question would have been more 
nat’ral had you said, ‘ Why are yow here, 
Pathfinder ? °—-The Sarpent is in his place, 
while I am not in mine. He is out with 
two or three more scouting the lake-shores, 
and will join us down among the islands 
with the tidings he may gather. The ser- 
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geant is too good a soldier to forget his 
rear while he is facing the inemy in front ! 
It’s a thousand pities, Mabel, your father 
wasn’t born a gin’ral, as some of the En- 
glish are who come among us, for | feel 
sartain he wouldn’t leave a Frencher in 
the Canadas a week could he have his own 
way with them.”’ 

“Shall we have enemies to face in 
front ?’’ asked Mabel, smiling, and for the 
first time feeling a slight apprehension 
about the dangers of the expedition. “Are 
we likely to have an engagement ?”’ 

“Tf we have, Mabel, there will be men 
enough ready and willing to stand atween 
youand harm. But you are a soldier’s 
daughter, and we all know have the spirit 
of one. Don’t let the fear of battle keep 
your pretty eye from sleeping.”’ 

**T do feel braver out here in the woods, 
Pathfinder, than I ever felt before amid 
the weaknesses of the towns, although I 
have always tried to remember what I 
owe to my dear father.”’ 

«“ Ay, your mother was so before you ! 
‘You will find Mabel like her mother, no 
screamer or a faint-hearted girl to trouble 
a man in his need, but one who would 
encourage her mate, and help to keep his 
heart up when sorest pressed by danger,’ 
said the sergeant to me, before I ever laid 
eyes on that beautiful countenance of 
yours—he did !”’ 

“¢ And why should my father have told 
you this, Pathfinder?’ the girl demanded, 
a little earnestly. ‘‘ Perhaps he fancied 
you would think the better of me, if you 
did not believe me a silly coward, as so 
many of my sex love to make themselves 
appear.’’ i 

Deception, unless it were at the expense 
of his enemies in the field—nay, conceal- 


ment of even a thought—was so little in| 


accordance with the Pathfinder’s very 
nature, that he was not a little embar- 
rassed by this simple question. To own 
the truth openly, he felt, by a sort of 
instinct for which it would have puzzled 
him to account, would not be proper; and 
to hide it, agreed with neither his sense of 
right nor his habits. In such a strait, he 
involuntarily took refuge in a middle 
course, not revealing that which he fancied 
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ought not to be told, nor yet absolutely 
concealing it. 

“You must know, Mabel,’’ he said, 
“‘that the sergeant and I are old friends, 
and have stood side by side—or, if not 
actually side by side, I a little in advance, 
as became a scout, and your father with 
his own men, as better suited a soldier of 
the king—on many a hard-fought and 
bloody day. It’s the way of us skirmish- 
ers to think little of the fight when the 
rifle has done cracking, and at night, 
around our fires, or on our marches, we 
talk of things we love, just as you young 
women convarse about your fancies and 
opinions, when you get together to laugh 
over your idees. Now it was natural that 
the sergeant, having such a daughter as 
you, should love her better than anything 
else, and that he should talk of her oftener 
than anything else—while I have neither 
daughter, nor sister, nor mother, nor kith 
nor kin, nor anything but the Delawares 
to love, I naturally chimed in as it were, 
and.got to love you, Mabel, before I ever 
saw you—yes I did—just by talking about 
you so much.”’ 

** And now you have seen me,’’ returned 
the smiling girl, whose unmoved and 
natural manner proved how little she was 
thinking of anything more than parental 
or fraternal regard, ‘‘you are beginning 
to see the folly of forming friendships for 
people before you know anything about 
them, except by hearsay.”’ 

“It wasn’t friendship—it isn’t friend- 
ship, Mabel, that I feel for you. Iam the 
friend of the Delawares, and have been so 
from boyhood : but my feelings for them, 
or for the best of them, are not the same 
as them I got from the sergeant for you ; 
and especially now that I begin to know 
you better. I’m sometimes afear’d it isn’t 
wholesome for one who is much occupied 
in a very manly calling, like that of a 
guide, or a scout, or a soldier even, to 
form friendships for women—young 
women in particular—as they seem to me 
to lessen the love of enterprise, and to 
turn the feelings away from their gifts 
and natural occupations.”’ 

“You surely do not mean, Pathfinder, 
that a friendship for a girl like me would 
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make you less bold, and more unwilling to 
meet the French, than you were before ? ”’ 

“Not so—not so. With you in danger, 
for instance, I fear I might become fool- 
hardy ; but before we became so intimate, 
as I may say, I loved to think of my 
scoutin’s, and of my marches, and out- 
lyings, and fights, and other adventures ; 
but now my mind cares less about them ; 
I think more of the barracks and of even- 
ings passed in discourse, of feelin’s in 
which there are no wrangilings and blood- 
shed, and of young women, and of their 
laughs, and their cheerful soft voices, 
their pleasant looks, and their winning 
ways! I sometimes tell the sergeant that 
he and his daughter will be the spoiling 
of one of the best and most experienced 
scouts on the lines !”’ 

“Not they, Pathfinder; they will try 
to make that which is already so excel- 
lent, perfect. You do not know us, if you 
think that either wishes to see you in the 
least changed. Remain, as at present, 
the same honest, upright, conscientious, 
fearless, intelligent, trustworthy guide, 
that you are, and neither my dear father 
nor myself can ever think of you differ- 
ently from what we do now.”’ 

It was too dark for Mabel to note the 
workings of the countenance of her listen- 
er, but her own sweet face was turned 
toward him, as she spoke with an energy 
equal to her frankness, in a way to show 
how little embarrassed were her thoughts 
and how sincere were her words. Her 
countenance was a little flushed, it is true, 
but it was with earnestness and truth of 
feeling; though no nerve thrilled, no 
limbs trembled, no pulsation quickened. 
In short, her manner and appearance were 
those of a sincere-minded and frank girl, 
making such a declaration of good-will 
and regard for one of the other sex as she 
felt that his services and good qualities 
merited, without any of the emotion that 
invariably accompanies the consciousness 
of an inclination which might lead to 
softer disclosures. 

The Pathfinder was too unpracticed, 
however, to enter into distinctions of this 


kind, and his humble nature was encour- 


aged by the directness and strength of 
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the words he had just heard. Unwilling, 
if not unable, to say any more, he walked 
away, and stood leaning on his rifle, and 
looking up at the stars, for quite ten min- 
utes, in profound silence. 

In the meanwhile, the interview on the 
bastion, to which we have already alluded, 
took place between Lundie and the ser- 
geant. 

‘“Have the men’s knapsacks been ex- 
amined ? ’? demanded Major Duncan, after 
he had cast his eye at a written report, 
handed to him by the sergeant, but which 
it was too dark to read. 

** All, your honor ; and all are right.”’ 

“The ammunition—arms——? ”’ 

** All in order, Major Duncan, and fit for 
any service.’ 

“You have the men named in my own 
draft, Dunham ? ’’ 

‘“Without an exception, sir. Better 
men could not be found in the regiment.”’ 

“© You have need of the best of our men, 
sergeant. This experiment has now been 
tried three times; always under one of 
the ensigns, who have flattered me with 
success, but have as often failed. After 
so much preparation and expense, I do not 
like to abandon the project entirely ; but 
this will be the last effort, and the result 
will mainly depend on you and on the 
Pathfinder.”’ 

‘““You may count on us both, Major 
Duncan. The duty you have given us is 
not above our habits and experience, and 
I think it will be well done. I know that 
the Pathfinder will not be wanting.”’ 

«<On that, indeed, it will be safe to rely. 
He is a most extraordinary man, Dunham 
—one who long puzzled me ; but who, now 
that I understand him, commands as much 
of my respect as any general in his majes- 
ty’s service.”’ 

“‘T was in hopes, sir, that you would 
come to look at the proposed marriage 
with Mabel as athing that I ought to wish 
and forward.”’ 

*« As for that, sergeant, time will show,”’ 
returned Lundie, smiling; though here, 
too, the obscurity concealed the nicer 
shades of expression—‘‘one woman is 
sometimes more difficult to manage than 
a whole regiment of men. By-the-way, 
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you know that your would-be son-in-law, 
the quartermaster, will be of the party; 
and I trust you will at least give him an 
equal chance in the trial for your daugh- 
ter’s smiles.”’ 

“Tf respect for his rank, sir, did not 
cause me to do this, your honor’s wish 
would be sufficient.’’ 

“JT thank you, sergeant. We have 
served much together, and ought to value 
each other in our several stations. Un- 
derstand me, however: I ask no more for 
Davy Muir than a clear field and no favor. 
In love as in war, each man must gain 
his own victories. Are you certain that 
the rations have been carefully calcu- 
lated ?”’ ) 

«“T’ll answer for it, Major Duncan ; but, 
if they were not, we cannot suffer with 
two such hunters as Pathfinder and the 
Serpent in company.”’ 

“That will never do, Dunham,”’ inter- 
rupted Lundie, sharply, ‘“‘and it comes of 
your American birth and American train- 
ing! No thorough soldier ever relies on 
anything but his commissary for sup- 
plies; and I beg no part of my regiment 
may be the first to set an example to the 
contrary.” 

«You only have to command, Major 
Duncan, to be obeyed ; and yet, if I might 
presume, sir bt 

“‘Speak freely, sergeant ; you are talk- 
ing with a friend.” 

“‘T was merely about to say that I find 
even the Scotch soldiers like venison and 
birds quite as well as pork, when they are 
difficult to be had.”’ 

«That may be very true; but likes and 
dislikes have nothing to do with system. 
An army can rely on nothing but its 
commissaries. The irregularity of the 
provincials has played the devil with the 
king’s service too long to be winked at any 
longer.”’ 

““General Braddock, your honor, might 
have been advised by Colonel Washing- 
ton.”’ 

‘Out upon your Washington! You’re 
as provincials together, man, and uphold 
each other as if you were of a sworn con- 
federacy.”’ 

“I believe his majesty has no more 
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loyal subjects than the Americans, your 
honor.’”’ 

«Tn that, Dunham, I’m thinking you’re 
right ; and I have been a little too warm, 
perhaps. I do not consider you a pro- 
vincial, however, sergeant; for, though 
born in America, a better soldier never 
shouldered a musket.”’ 

«And Colonel Washington, your hon- 


or. 9? 


«“Well: and Colonel Washington may 
be a useful subject, too. He is the Ameri- 
can prodigy ; and I suppose I may as well 
give him all the credit you ask. You 
have no doubt of the skill of this Jasper 
Eau-douce ? ’’ 

“The boy has been tried, sir, and 
found equal to all that can be required 
of him.”’’ 

“He has a French name, and has 
passed much of his boyhood in the French 
colonies—has he French blood in his veins, 
sergeant ? ”’ 

“Not a drop, your honor. Jasper’s 
father was an old comrade of my own, and 
his mother came of an honest and loyal 
family, in this very province.”’ 

‘How came he, then, so much among 
the French, and whence his name? ° He 
speaks the language of the Canadas, too, 
I find.’’ 

“That is easily explained, Major Dun- 
can. The boy was left under the care of 
one of our mariners in the old war, and 
he took to the water like a duck. Your 
honor knows that we have no ports on 
Ontario that can be named as such, and 
he naturally passed most of his time on 
the other side of the lake, where the 
French have had a few vessels these fifty 
years. He learned to speak their lan- 
guage, as a matter of course, and got his 
name from the Indians and Canadians, 
who are fond of calling men by their quali- 
ties, as it might be.’’ 

“A French master is but a poor in- 
structor for a British soldier, notwith- 
standing.”’ 

“I beg your pardon, sir; Jasper Eau- 
douce was brought up under a real English 
seaman; one that had sailed under the 
king’s pennant, and may be called a thor- 
oughbred; that is to say, a subject born 
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in the colonies, but none the worse at his 
trade, I hope, Major Duncan, for that.”’ 

«Perhaps not, sergeant—perhaps not ; 
nor any better. This Jasper behaved 
well, too, when I gave him the command 
of the Scud ; no lad could have conducted 
himself more loyally or better.”’ 

“Or more bravely, Major Duncan. I 
am sorry to see, sir, that you have doubts 
as to the fidelity of Jasper.’’ 

“It is the duty of the soldier who is 
intrusted with the care of a distant and 
important post like this, Dunham, never 
to relax in his vigilance. We have two 
of the most artful enemies that the world 
has ever produced, in their several ways, 
to contend with—the Indians and the 
French, and nothing should be overlooked 
that can lead to injury.”’ 

*‘T hope your honor considers me fit to 
be intrusted with any particular reason 
that may exist for doubting Jasper, since 
you have seen fit to intrust me with the 
command.”’ 

‘Tt is not that I doubt you, Dunham, 
that I hesitate to reveal all 1 may happen 
to know, but from a strong reluctance to 
circulate an evil report concerning one of 
whom I have hitherto thought well. You 
must think well of the Pathfinder, or 
you would not wish to give him your 
daughter ? ”’ 

«‘For the Pathfinder’s honesty, I will 
answer with my life, sir’’—returned the 
sergeant firmly, and not without a dignity 
of manner that struck hissuperior. ‘‘ Such 
a man doesn’t know how to be false.”’ 

“T believe you are right, Dunham, and 
yet this last information has unsettled 
all my old opinions. I have received an 
anonymous communication, sergeant, ad- 
vising me*to be on my guard against 
Jasper Western, or Jasper Kau-douce, as 
he is called; who, it alleges, has been 
bought by the enemy, and giving me 
reason to expect that further and more 
precise information will soon be sent.”’ 

“Letters without signatures to them, 
sir, are scarcely to be regarded in war.” 

‘‘Or in peace, Dunham. No one can 
entertain a lower opinion of the writer of 
an anonymous letter, in ordinary mat- 
ters, than myself. The very act denotes 
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cowardice, meanness, and baseness; and 


‘it usually is a token of falsehood, as well 


as of other vices. But, in matters of war, 
it is not exactly the same thing. Besides, 
several suspicious circumstances have 
been pointed out to me x 

“Such as is fit for an orderly to hear, 
your honor ? ”’ 

“Certainly, one in whom I confide as 
much as in yourself, Dunham. It is said, 
for instance, that your daughter and her 
party were permitted to escape the Iro- 
quois, when they came in, merely to give 
Jasper credit with me. Iam told that the 
gentry at Frontenac will care more for 
the capture of the Scud, with Sergeant 
Dunham and a party of men, together 
with the defeat of our favorite plan, than 
for the capture of a girl, and the scalp of 
her uncle.” : 

“¢T understand the hint, sir, but I do not 
give it credit. Jasper can hardly be true, 
and Pathfinder false; and as for the last, 
I would as soon distrust your honor as dis- 
trust him !”’ 

“Tt would seem so, sergeant; it would 
indeed seem so. But Jasper is not the 
Pathfinder, after all, and I will own, 
Dunham, I should put more faith in the 
lad if he didn’t speak French ! ”’ 

«It’s no recommendation in my eyes, I 
assure your honor; but the boy learned it 
by compulsion, as it were, and ought not 
to be condemned too hastily for the cir- 
cumstance, by your honor’s leave. If he 
does speak French, it’s because he can’t 
well help it.”’ 

“It’sad d lingo, and never did any 
one good—at least no British subject ; 
for I suppose the French themselves must 
talk together in some language or other. 
I should have much more faith in this 
Jasper did he know nothing of their 
language. ‘This letter has made me un- 
easy; and, were there another to whom 
I could trust the cutter, I would devise 
some means to detain him here. I have 
spoken to you already of a brother-in- 
law who goes with you, sergeant, and 
who is a sailor ?”’ 

“A real seafaring man, your honor, 
and somewhat prejudiced against fresh 
water. I doubt if he could be induced 
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to risk his character on a lake, and I’m 
certain he never could find the station.” 

“‘The last is probably true, and then, 
the man cannot know enough of this 
treacherous lake to be fit for the em- 
ployment. You will have to be doubly 
vigilant, Dunham. I give you full pow- 
ers, and, should you detect this Jasper 
in any treachery, make. him a sacrifice 
at once to offended justice.” 

‘‘Being in the service of the crown, 
your honor, he is amenable to martial 
law——”’ 

«“Very true—then iron him, from his 
head to his heels, and send him up here, 
in his own cutter. That brother-in-law 
of yours must be able to find the way 
back, after he has once traveled to the 
road.”’ 

“‘T make no doubt, Major Duncan, we 
shall be able to do all that will be neces- 
sary, should Jasper turn out as you seem 
to anticipate ; though I think I would risk 
my life on his truth.” 

“‘T like your confidence; it speaks well 
for the fellow—but that infernal letter ! 
There is such an air of truth about it— 
nay, there is so much truth in it, touch- 
ing other matters a 

“JT think your honor said it wanted 
the name at the bottom; a great omis- 
sion for an honest man to make.”’ 

“Quite right, Dunham, and no one but 
a rascal, and a cowardly rascal into the 
bargain, would write an anonymous let- 
ter on private affairs. It 7¢s different, 
however, in war. Dispatches are feigned, 
and artifice is generally allowed to be 
justifiable.”’ 

** Military, manly artifices, sir, if you 
will; such as ambushes, surprises, feints, 
false attacks, and even spies; but I 
never heard of a true soldier who could 
wish to undermine the character of an 
honest young man by such means as 
these !”’ 

““Thave met with many strange events, 
and some stranger people, in the course 
of my experience. But fare-you-well, 
sergeant; I must detain you no longer. 
You are now on your guard, and I recom- 
mend to you untiring vigilance. J think 
Muir means shortly to retire, and, should 
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| you fully succeed in this enterprise, my — 


influence will not be wanting in endeavor- 
ing to put you into the vacancy, to which 
you have many claims!” 

“‘T humbly thank your honor,”’ coolly 
returned the sergeant, who had been en- 


couraged in this manner any time for the 


preceding twenty years, ‘‘and hope I 
shall never disgrace my station, what- 
ever it may be. I am what Nature and 
Providence have made me, and I hope I’m 
satisfied.”’ 

“You have not forgotten the how- 
itzer ?’’ 

«« Jasper took it on board this morning, 
six./? 

“‘Be wary, and do not trust that man 
unnecessarily. Make a confidant of Path- 
finder at once; he may be of service in 
detecting any villainy that may be stir- 
ring. His simple honesty will favor his 
observation, by concealing it. He must 
be true.”’ 

““For him, sir, my own head shall an- 
Swer, or even my rank in the regiment. 
I have seen him too often tried to doubt 
him.”’ 

*‘Of all wretched sensations, Dunham, 
distrust, where one is compelled to con- 
fide, is the most painful. You have be- 
thought you of the spare flints ? ” 

«A sergeant is a safe commander for 
all such details, your honor.”’ 

‘Well, then, give me your hand, Dun- 
ham, God bless you, and may you be 
successful. Muir means to retire—by the 
way, let the man have an equal chance 
with your daughter, for it may facilitate 
future operations about the promotion. 
One would retire more cheerfully with 
such a companion as Mabel than in cheer- 
less widowhood, and with nething but 
one’s self to love, and such a self, too, as 
Davy’s!”’ 

““T hope, sir, my child will make a 
prudent choice, and I think her mind is 
already pretty much made up in favor of 
Pathfinder. Still she shall have fair play, 
though disobedience is the next crime to 
mutiny.” 

“Have all the ammunition carefully 
examined-and dried, as soon as you ar- 
rive ; the damp of the lake may affect it; 
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and now, once more, farewell, sergeant. 
Beware of that Jasper, and consult with 
Muir in any difficulty. I shall expect 
you to return triumphant, this day 
month.”’ 

“God bless your honor! If anything 
should happen to me, I trust to you, Major 
Duncan, to care for an old soldier’s char- 
acter.”’ 

“Rely on me, Dunham—you will rely 
ona friend. Be vigilant; remember you 
will be in the very jaws of the lion— 
pshaw ! of no lion, neither ; but of treach- 
erous tigers—in their very jaws, and be- 
yond support. Have the flints counted 
and examined in the morning—and—fare- 
well, Dunham, farewell! ’’ 

The sergeant took the extended hand of 
his superior with proper respect, and they 
finally parted ; Lundie hastening into his 
own movable abode, while the other left 
the fort, descended to the beach, and got 
into a boat. 

Duncan of Lundie had said no more than 
the truth, when he spoke of the painful 
nature of distrust. Of all the feelings of 
the human mind, it is that which is the 
most treacherous in its workings, the most 
insidious in its approaches, and the least 
at the command of a generous tempera- 
ment. While doubt exists, everything 
may be suspected, the thoughts having no 
definite facts to set bounds to their wan- 
derings; and, distrust once admitted, it is 
impossible to say to what extent conject- 
ure may lead, or whither credulity may 
follow. That which had previously seemed 
innocent assumes the hue of guilt, as soon 
as this uneasy tenant has taken possession 
of the thoughts ; and nothing is said or 
done without being subjected to the color- 
ings and disfigurations of jealousy and 
apprehension. If this is true in ordinary 
affairs, it is doubly true when any heavy 
responsibility, involving life or death, 
weighs on the unsettled mind of its sub- 
ject; asin the case of the military com- 
mander, or the agent in the management 
of any great political interest. It is not 
to be supposed, then, that Sergeant Dun- 
ham, after he had parted from his com- 
manding officer, was likely to forget the 
injunctions he had received. He thought 
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highly of Jasper, in general; but distrust 
had been insinuated between his former 
confidence and the obligations of duty ; 
and, as he now felt that everything de- 
pended on his own vigilance, by the time 
the boat reached the side of the Scud he 
was in a proper humor to let no suspicious 
circumstances go unheeded, or any un- 
usual movement in the young sailor pass 
without its comment. As a matter of 
course, he viewed things in the light suited 
to his peculiar mood ; and his precautions, 
as well as his distrust, partook of the 
habits, opinions, and education of the man. 

The Scud’s kedge was lifted as soon as 
the boat, with the sergeant, who was the 
last person expected, was seen to quit the 
shore, and the head of the cutter was cast 
to the eastward by means of the sweeps. 
A few vigorous strokes of the latter, in 
which the soldiers aided, sent the light 
craft into the line of the current, that 
flowed from the river, when she was suf- 
fered to drift into the offing again. As 
yet, there was no wind, the light and 
almost imperceptible air from the lake, 
that had existed previously to the setting 
of the sun, having entirely failed. 

All this time an unusual quiet prevailed 
in the cutter. It appeared as if those on 
board of her felt that they were entering 
upon an uncertain enterprise, in the ob- 
scurity of night; and that their duty, the 
hour, and the manner of their departure, 
lent a solemnity to their movements. Dis- 
cipline also came in aid of these feelings. 
Most were silent; and those who said any- 
thing, spoke seldom and in low voices. In 
this manner, the cutter set slowly out into 
the lake, until she had got as far as the 
river-current would carry her, when she 
became stationary, waiting for the usual 
land-breeze. An interval of half an hour 
followed, during the whole of which time 
the Scud lay as motionless as a log, float- 
ing on the water. While the little changes 
just mentioned were occurring in the situ- 
ation of the vessel, notwithstanding the 
general quiet that prevailed, all conver- 
sation had not been suppressed; for Ser- 
geant Dunham, having first ascertained 
that both his daughter and her female 
companion were on the quarter-deck, led 
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the Pathfinder to the after-cabin, where, 
closing the door with great caution, and 
otherwise making certain he was beyond 
the reach of eavesdroppers, he commenced 
as follows: 

“It is now many years, my friend, since 
you began to experience the hardships and 
dangers of the woods in my company.” 

‘It is, sergeant; yes, it is. I some- 
times fear I am too old for Mabel, who 
was not born until you and I had fou’t the 
Frenchers, as comrades.’’ 

“‘No fear on that account, Pathfinder. 
I was near your age before I prevailed on 
the mind of her mother; and Mabel is a 
steady, thoughtful girl, one that will re- 
gard character more than anything else. 
A lad like Jasper Kau-douce, for instance, 
will have no chance with her, though he is 
both young and comely.”’ 

** Does Jasper think of marrying? ”’ in- 
quired the guide, simply but earnestly. 

“*T should hope not—at least not until 
he has satisfied every one of his fitness to 
possess a wife.”’ 

«‘ Jasper is a gallant boy, and one of 
great gifts in his way; he may claim a 
wife as well as another.”’ 

“To be frank with you, Pathfinder, I 
brought you here to talk about this very 
youngster. Major Duncan has received 
some information which has led him to 
suspect that Hau-douce is false, and in 
the pay of the enemy; I wish to hear 
your opinion on the subject.”’ 

«‘ Anan! ”’ 

““T say that the major suspects Jasper 
of being a traitor—a French spy—or, 
what is worse, of being bought to betray 
us. He has received a letter to this effect, 
and has been charging me to keep an eye 
on the boy’s movements, for he fears we 
shall meet with enemies when we least 
expect it, and by his means.”’ 

‘Duncan of Lundie has told you this, 
Sergeant Dunham ?’’ 

“He has, indeed, Pathfinder; and, 
though I have been loath to believe any- 
thing to the injury of Jasper, I have a 
feeling which tells me I ought to distrust 
him. Do you believe in presentiments, 
my friend ? ”’ 

“‘In what, sergeant ? ” 
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«© Presentiments—a sort of secret fore- 
knowledge of events that are about to 
happen. The Scotch of our regiment are 
great sticklers for such things; and my 
opinion of Jasper is changing so fast that 
I begin to fear there must be some truth 
in their doctrines.”’ 
~ “But you’ve been talking with Duncan 
of Lundie consarning Jasper, and his 
words have raised misgivin’s.”’ 

‘“Not it—not so in the least. For 
while conversing with the major, my feel- 
ings were altogether the other way; and 
I endeavored to convince him all I could 
that he did the boy injustice. But there 
is no use holding out against a presenti- 
ment, I find; and I fear there is some- 
thing in the suspicion, after all.”’ 

*‘T know nothing of presentiments, ser- 
geant, but I have known Jasper EHau- 
douce since he was a boy, and I have as 
much faith in his honesty as I have in 
my own, or that of the Sarpent himself.’’ 

‘But the Serpent, Pathfinder, has his 
tricks and ambushes in war as well as 
another.”’ 

“Ay, them are his nat’ral gifts, and 
such as belong to his people. Neither 
red-skin nor pale-face can deny natur’ ; 
but Chingachgook is not the man to feel a 
presentiment ag’in.”’ 

«That I believe; nor should I have 
thought ill of Jasper this very morning. 
It seems to me, Pathfinder, since I’ve 
taken up this presentiment, that the lad 
does not bustle about his deck, naturally, 
as he used to do, but that he is silent and 
moody, and thoughtful, like a man who 
has a load on his conscience.”’ 

‘« Jasper is never noisy, and he tells me 
noisy ships are generally ill-worked ships. 
Master Cap agrees in this, too. No—no— 
I will believe naught against Jasper until 
I see it. Send for your brother, sergeant, 
and let us question him in this matter ; 
for to sleep with distrust on one’s fri’nd 
in the heart is like sleeping with lead 
there. I have no faith in your presenti- 
ments.”’ 

The sergeant, although he scarce knew, 
himself, with ‘what object, complied, and 
Cap was summoned to join in the consul- 
tation. As Pathfinder was more collected 
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than his companion, and felt so strong a 
conviction of the good faith of the party 
accused, he assumed the office of spokes- 
man. 

“We have asked you to come down, 
Master Cap,’? he commenced, “in order 
to inquire if you have remarked anything 
out of the common way in the movements 
of Kau-douce this evening ? ”’ 

** His movements are common enough, I 
dare say, Master Pathfinder, though we 
should think most of his proceedings ir- 
regular, down on the coast.’’ 

«Yes, yes—we know you will never 
agree with the lad about the manner the 
cutter ought to be managed; but it is on 
another p’int we wish your opinion.”’ 

The Pathfinder then explained to Cap 
the nature of the suspicion which the ser- 
geant entertained, and the reasons why 
they had been excited, so far as the lat- 
ter had been communicated by Major 
Duncan. 

“The youngster talks French, does 
hep’ 

«They say he speaks it better than 
common,”’ returned the sergeant, gravely. 
«* Pathfinder knows this to be true.”’ 

*“T’ll not gainsay it—I’ll not gainsay 
it,’? answered the guide, “‘at least they 
tell me such is the fact. But this would 
prove nothing ag’in a Mississagua, and 
least of all ag’in one like Jasper. I speak 
the Mingo dialect myself, having l’arnt 
it while a prisoner among the riptyles ; 
but who will say I am their fr’ind? Not 
that I am an inimy, either, according to 
Injin notions : though Iam their inimy, I 
will admit, agreeable to Christianity.”’ 

‘Ay, Pathfinder, but Jasper did not 
get his French as a prisoner, he took it in 
in boyhood, when the mind is easily im- 
pressed, and gets its permanent notions ; 
when Nature has a presentiment, as it 
were, which way the character is likely 
to incline.’’ 

“A very just remark,’? added Cap, 
*‘for that is the time of life when we all 
learn the catechism, and other moral im- 
provements. The sergeant’s observation 
shows that he understands human nature, 
and I agree with him perfectly ; it 7s a 
damnable thing for a youngster, up here 
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on this bit of fresh water, to talk French. 
If it were down on the Atlantic now, 
where a seafearing man has _ occasion 
sometimes to converse with a pilot, or a 
linguister, in that language, I should not 
think so much of it, though we always 
look with suspicion, even there, at a ship- 
mate who knows too much of the tongue : 
but up here, on Ontario, I hold it to bea 
most suspicious circumstance.”’ 

* But Jasper must talk in French to the 
people on the other shore,’’ said Path- 
finder, ‘‘or hold his tongue, as there are 
none but French to speak to.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me, Path- 
finder, that France lies here-a-way, on the 
opposite coast?’ cried Cap, jerking a 
thumb over his shoulder in the direction 
of the Canadas; ‘‘that one side of this 
bit of fresh water is York, and the other 
France ? ”’ 

““T mean to tell you this is York, and 
that is Upper Canada; and that En- 
glish and Dutch and Indian are spoken in 
the first, and French and Indian in the 
last. Hven the Mingoes have got many 
of the French words in their dialect, and 
it is no improvement, neither.”’ 

“Very true; and what sort of people 
are the Mingoes, my friend ?’’ inquired 
the sergeant, touching the other on a 
shoulder, by the way of enforcing a re- 
mark, the inherent truth of which sensibly 
increased its value in the eyes of the 
speaker —‘‘ no one knows better than 
yourself, and I ask you what sort of a 
tribe are they ?”’ 

«* Jasper is no Mingo, sergeant.”’ 

‘“He speaks French, and he might as 
well be, in that particular. Brother Cap,- 
can you recollect no movement of this 
unfortunate young man, in the way of 
his calling, that would seem to denote 
treachery ? ”’ 

“Not distinctly, sergeant, though he 
has gone to work wrong-end toremost, 
half his time. Itis true that one of his 
hands coiled a rope against the sun, and 
he called it curling a rope, too, when I 
asked him what he was about; but I am 
not certain that anything was meant by 
it; though I dare say the French coil 
half their running rigging the wrong 
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way, and may call it ‘curling it down,’ | 


too, for that matter. Then Jasper, him- 
self, belayed the end of the jib-halyards to 
a stretcher in the rigging, instead of 
bringing them in to the mast, where 
they belong, at least among British 
sailors.”’ 

“‘T dare say Jasper may have got some 
Canada notions about working his craft, 
from being so much on the other side,”’ 
Pathfinder interposed—‘‘ but catching an 
idee or a word isn’t treachery and bad 
faith. I sometimes get an idee from the 
Mingoes themselves; but my heart has 
always been with the Delawares. No— 
no—Jasper is true; the king might trust 
him with his crown, just as he would his 
eldest son, who, as he is to wear it one 
day, ought to be the last man to wish to 
steal it.” 

«Fine talking—fine talking: said 
Cap, rising to spit out of the cabin-window, 
as is customary with men when they most 
feel their own great moral strength and 
happen to chew tobacco—“‘all fine talk- 
ing, Master Pathfinder, but d——4d little 
logic. In the first place, the king’s maj- 
esty cannot lend his crown, it being con- 
trary to the laws of the realm, which 
require him to wear it at all times, in 
order that his sacred person may be known, 
just as the silver oar is necessary to a 
sheriff’s officer afloat. In the next place, 
it’s high-treason by law for the eldest son 
of his majesty ever to covet the crown, or 
to have a child except in lawful wedlock, 
as either would derange the succession. 
Thus you see, Pathfinder, that, in order 
to reason truly, one must get under way, 
as it might be, on the right tack. Law is 
reason, and reason is philosophy, and phi- 
losophy isa steady drag—whence it follows 
that crowns are regulated by law, reason 
and philosophy.”’ 

‘7 know little of all this, Master Cap ; 
but nothing short of seein’ and feelin’ 
will make me think Jasper Western a 
traitor.”’ 

“There you are wrong again, Path- 
finder, for there is a way of proving a 
thing much more conclusively than by 
either seeing of feeling, or both together ; 
and that is, by a circumstance.’ 
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“It may be so in the settlements ; but 
it is not so, here, on the lines.”’ 

“It is so in Nature, which is monarch 
over all. Now, according to our senses, 
young Hau-douce is this moment on deck, 
and by going up there either of us might 
see and feel him; but should it after- 
wards appear that a fact was communi- 
cated to the French at this precise moment, 
which fact no one but Jasper could com- 
municate ; ~why, we should be bound to 
believe that the circumstance was true, 
and that our eyes and our fingers deceived 
us. Any lawyer will tell you that.” 

«This is hardly right,’’ said Pathfinder ; 
‘“nor is it possible, seein’ that it is ag’in 
fact.”’ 

*““It is much more than possible, my 
worthy guide; it is law; absolute, king’s 
law of the realm, and, as such, to be re- 
spected and obeyed. Vd hang my own 
brother on such testimony —no reflections 
on the family being meant, sergeant.”’ 

**God knows how far all this applies to 
Jasper; though I do believe Mr. Cap is 
right as to the law, Pathfinder; cireum- 
stances being much stronger than the 
senses on such occasions. We must all of 
us be watchful, and nothing suspicious 
should be overlooked.”’ 

‘Now I recollect me,’’ continued Cap, 
again using the window—‘“ there was a 
circumstance just after we came on board 
this evening that is extremely suspicious, 
and which may be set down at once as a 
make-weight against this lad. Jasper 
bent on the king’s ensign with his own 
hand, and while he pretended to be looking 
at Mabel and the soldier’s wife, giving 
directions about showing them - below, 
here, and all that, he got the flag union 
down.”’ 

“That might have been accident,”’ re- 
turned the sergeant, “‘ for such a thing has 
happened to myself; besides, the halyards 
led toa pulley, and the flag would have — 
come right or not, according to the man- 
ner in which the lad hoisted it.’’ 

“A pulley !”’ exclaims Cap, with strong 
disgust; ‘‘I wish, Sergeant Dunham, I 
could prevail on you to use proper terms. 
An ensign-halyard-block is no more a 
pulley than your halberd is a boarding- 
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pike. It is true, that by hoisting on one 
part, another part would go uppermost; 
but I look upon this affair of the ensign, 
now you have mentioned your suspicions, 
as a circumstance, and shall bear it in 
mind, I trust supper is not to be over- 
looked, however, even if we have a hold 
full of traitors.’’ 

“It shall be duly attended to, brother 
Cap; but I shall count on your aid in 
managing the Scud should anything occur 
to induce me to arrest Jasper.’’ 

Tl] not fail you, sergeant ; and in such 
an event you’ll probably learn what this 
cutter can perform; for, as yet, I fancy 
it is pretty much matter of guess-work.”’ 

“Well, for my part,’’ said Pathfinder, 
drawing a heavy sigh, ‘I shall cling to 
the hope of Jasper’s innocence, and recom- 
mend plain dealing, by asking the lad, 
himself, without further delay, whether he 
is or is not a traitor. Dll put Jasper 
Western ag’in all the presentiments 
and circumstances in the colony.’’ 

«That will never do,’’ rejoined the ser- 
geant. ‘<The responsibility of this affair 
rests with me, and I request and enjoin 
that nothing be said to any one without 
my knowledge. We will all keep watch- 
ful eyes about us, and take proper note of 
circumstances.”’ 

«« Ay—ay—circumstances are the things 
after all,”’ returned Cap. ‘One circum- 
stanee is worth fifty facts. That I know 
to be the law of the realm. Many a man 
has been hanged on circumstances.”’ 

The conversation now ceased, and, after 
a short delay, the whole party returned 
to the deck, each individual disposed to 
view the conduct of the suspected Jasper 
in. the manner most suited to his own 
habits and character. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“ Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 
So dull, so dead in look, so wo-begone, 
Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night, 
And would have told him half his Troy was 
burned.” —SHAKESPEARE. 


AuL this time, matters were elsewhere 
passing in their usual train, Jasper, like 
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the weather and his vessel, seemed to be 
waiting for the lJand-breeze; while the 
soldiers, accustomed to early rising, had, 
to a man, sought their pallets in the main 
hold. None remained on deck but the 
people of the cutter, Mr. Muir, and the 
two females. The quartermaster was 
endeavoring to render himself agreeable 
to Mabel, while our heroine herself, little 
affected by his assiduities, which she as- 
cribed partly to the habitual gallantry of 
a soldier, and partly, perhaps, to her own 
pretty face, was enjoying the pecuiiarities 
of a scene and situation that to her were 
full of the charms of novelty. 

The sails had been hoisted, but as yet 
not a breath of air was in motion, and so 
still and placid was the lake that not the 
smallest motion was perceptible in the 
cutter. She had drifted in the river- 
current to a distance a little exceeding a 
quarter of a mile from the land, and there 
she lay, beautiful in her symmetry and 
form, but like a fixture. Young Jasper 
was on the quarter-deck, near enough to 
hear, occasionally, the conversation which 
passed, but too diffident of his own claim, 
and too intent on his duties, to attempt to 
mingle init. The fine blue eyes of Mabel 
followed his motions in curious expecta- 
tion, and more than once the quartermas- 
ter had to repeat his compliments, ere she 
heard them, so intent was she on the little 
occurrences of the vessel, and, we might 
add, so indifferent to the eloquence of her 
companion. At length even Mr. Muir be- 
came silent, and there was a deep stillness 
on the water. Presently an oar-blade fell 
in a boat beneath the fort, and the sound 
reached the cutter as distinctly as if it had 
been produced on her deck, Then came a 
murmur, like a sigh of the night, a flutter- 
ing of the canvas, the creaking of the 
boom, and the flap of the jib. These well- 
known sounds were followed by a slight 
heel in the cutter, and by the bellying of 
all the sails. 

‘‘Here’s the wind, Anderson ’’—called 
out Jasper to the oldest of his sailors— 
“‘take the helm.”’ 

This brief order was obeyed; the helm 
was put up, the cuttier’s bows fell off, and 
in a few minutes the water was heard 
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murmuring under her head, as the Scud 
glanced through the lake at the rate of 
five miles in an hour. All this passed in 
profound silence, when Jasper again gave 
the order to ‘‘ease off the sheets a little, 
and keep her along the land.’’ 

It was at this instant that the party 
from the after-cabin re-appeared on the 
quarter-deck. 

«‘You’ve no inclination, Jasper, 1d; to 
trust yourself too near our neighbors, the 
French,’’ observed Muir, who took that 
occasion to recommence the discourse. 
«Well, well, your prudence will never be 
questioned by-me, for I like the Canadas 
as little as you can possibly like them 
yourself! ”’ 

“‘T hug this shore, Mr. Muir, on account 
of the wind. The land breeze is always 
freshest close in, provided you are not so 
near as to make a lee of the trees. We 
have Mexico Bay to cross, and that, on 
the present course, will give us quite offing 
enough.’’ 

“I’m right glad it’s not the Bay of 
Mexico,”’ put in Cap, ‘‘ which is a part of 
the world I would rather not visit in one 
of your inland craft. Does your cutter 
bear a weather helm, Master Oh-the- 
deuce ?”’ 

“She is easy on her rudder, Master 
Cap, but likes looking up at the breeze as 
well as another, when in lively motion.”’ 

«“T suppose you have such things as 
reefs, though you can hardly have occa- 
sion to use them ? ”’ 

Mabel’s bright eye detected the smile 
that gleamed for an instant on Jasper’s 
handsome face, but no one else saw that 
momentary exhibition of surprise and 
contempt. 

«We have reefs, and often have oc- 
casions to use them,’’ quietly returned 
the young man. “Before we get in, 
Master Cap, an opportunity may offer to 
show you the manner in which we do so, 
for there is easterly weather brewing, 
and the wind cannot chop, even on the 
ocean itself, more readily than it flies 
round on Lake Ontario."” 

“So much for knowing no better! I 
have seen the wind in the Atlantic fly 
round like a coach- wheel, in a way to 
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keep your sails shaking for an hour, and 
the ship would become perfectly motion- 
less from not knowing which way to 
torn.” 

“We have no such sudden changes 
here, certainly,’’ Jasper mildly answered 
~—“‘ though we think ourselves liable to 
unexpected shifts of wind. I hope, how- 
ever, to carry this land-breeze as far as 
the first islands; after which there will 
be less danger of being seen and followed 
by any of the lookout boats from Fron- 
tenac.”’ 

**Do you think the French keep spies 
out on the broad lake, Jasper? ’’ inquired 
Pathfinder. 

‘““We know they do; one was off Os- 
wego, during the nig eit of Monday last. 
A bark canoe came close in with the 
eastern point, and landed an Indian and 
an officer. Had you been outlaying that 
night, as usual, we should have secured 
one, if not both of them.’’ 

It was too dark to betray the color that 
deepened on the weather-burnt features 
of the guide, for he felt the consciousness 
of having lingered in the fort that night, 
listening to the sweet tones of Mabel’s 
voice, as She sang ballads to her father, 
and gazing at the countenance that to 
him was radiant with charms. Probity, 
in thought and deed, being the distin- 
guishing quality of this extraordinary 
man’s mind, while he felt that a sort of 
disgrace ought to attach to his idleness 
on the occasion mentioned, the last thought 
that could occur would be to attempt to 
palliate or deny this negligence 

‘I confess it, Jasper, I confess it,’’ he 
said, humbly. ‘Had I been out that 
night—and I now remember no sufficient 
reason why I was not—it might, indeed, 
have turned out as you say.’’ 

“It was the evening you passed with 
us, Pathfinder,’? Mabel innocently re- 
marked ; ‘‘surely one who lives so much 
of his time in the forest, in front of the 
enemy, may be excused for giving a few 
hours of his time to an old friend and his 
daughter.” 

““Nay, nay, I’ve done little else but idle 
since we reached the garrison,’ returned 
the other, sighing, ‘‘and it is well that 
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the lad should tell me of it; the idler 
needs a scoldin’—yes, he needs a scoldin’.’’ 

“‘Scolding, Pathfinder! I never dreamed 

of saying any thing disagreeable, and 
least of all would .I think of rebuking you 
because a solitary spy and an Indian or 
two have escaped us! Now I know 
where you were, and I think your absence 
the most natural thing in the world.”’ 
— ““T think nothing of it, Jasper, I think 
- nothing of what you said, since it was de- 
sarved. We are all human, and all do 
wrong.”’ 

«This is unkind, Pathfinder.”’ 

““Give me your hand, lad, give your 
hand. It wasn’t you that gave me the 
lesson ; it was conscience.”’ 

«Well, well,” interrupted Cap, ‘‘now 
this latter matter is settled to the satis- 
faction of all parties, perhaps you will tell 
us how it happened to be known that 
there were spies near us so lately. This 
looks amazingly like a circumstance ! ”’ 

As the mariner uttered the last sen- 
tence, he pressed a foot slyly on that of 
the sergeant, and nudged the guide with 
his elbow, winking, at the same time, 
though this sign was lost in the obscurity. 

‘It is known because their trail was 
found next day by the Serpent, and it was 
that of a military boot and a moccasin. 
One of our hunters, moreover, saw the 
canoe crossing toward: Frontenac next 
morning.”’ 

«‘Did the trail lead near the garrison, 
Jasper?’ Pathfinder asked, in a manner 
so meek and subdued that it resembled 
the tone of a rebuked schoolboy. ‘‘ Did 
the trail lead near the garrison, lad ? ’’ 

«We thought not—though of course it 
did not cross the river. It was followed 
down to the eastern point, at the river’s 
mouth, where what was doing in port 
might be seen; but it did not cross, as we 
could discover.”’ 

‘And why didn’t you get under way, 
Master Jasper,’? Cap demanded, ‘‘and 
give chase? On Tuesday morning it blew 
a good breeze; one in which this cutter 
might have run nine knots.” 

«That may do on the ocean, Master 
Cap,” put in Pathfinder, ‘but it would 
not do here. Water leaves no trail, and 
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a Mingo and a Frenchman are a match 
for the devil in a pursuit.”’ 

‘Who wants a trail when the chase can 
be seen from the deck, as Jasper, here, 
said was the case with this canoe? and it 
mattered nothing if there were twenty of 
your Mingoes and Frenchmen, with a 
good British-built bottom in their wake. 
I'll engage, Master Oh-the-deuce, had you 
given me a call that said Tuesday morn- 
ing, that we should have overhauled the 
blackguards.”’ 

“‘I dare say, Master Cap, thav the ad- 
vice of as old a seaman as you might 
have done no harm to as young a sailor 
as myself, but it is a long and a hope- 
less chase that has a bark canoe in it.’’ 

“You would have had only to press 
it hard to drive it ashore.”’ 

‘‘ Ashore, Master Cap! You do not 
understand our lake navigation at all, if 
you suppose it an easy matter to force 
a bark canoe ashore. As soon as they 
find themselves pressed, these bubbles 
paddle right into the wind’s eye, and, 
before you know it, you find yourself a 
mile or two dead under their lee.” 

“You don’t wish me to believe, Mas- 
ter Jasper, that any one is so heedless of 
drowning, as to put off in this lake, in 
one of them eggshells, when there is any 
wind ? ”’ 

““T have often crossed Ontario in a 
bark canoe, even when there has been 
a good deal of sea on. Well managed, 
they are the driest boats of which we 
have any knowledge.”’ 

Cap now led his brother-in-law and 
Pathfinder aside, when he assured him 
that the admission of Jasper concern- 
ing the spies was a “ circumstance,’’ and 
‘“‘a strong circumstance,’’? and as such 
deserved his deliberate investigation ; 
while his account of the canoes was so 
improbable as to wear the appearance of 
browbeating the listeners. Jasper spoke 
confidently of the character of the two 
individuals who had landed, and this Cap 
deemed pretty strong proof that he knew 
more about them than was to be gathered 
from a mere trail. As for the moccasins, 
he said that they were worn, in that part 
of the world, by white men as well as by 
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Indians: he had purchased a pair himself ; 
and boots, it was notorious, did not par- 
ticularly make a soldier. Although much 
of this logic was thrown away on the ser- 
geant, still it produced some effect. He 
thought it a little singular himself that 
there should have been spies detected so. 
near the fort and he knew nothing of it, 
nor did he believe that. this was a branch 
of knowledge that fell particularly within 
the sphere of Jasper. It was true that 
the Scud had once or twice been sent 
across the lake to land men of this char- 
acter, or to bring them off; but then the 
part played by Jasper, to his own certain 
knowledge, was very secondary, the mas- 
ter of the cutter remaining as ignorant as 
any one else of the purport of the visits of 
those whom he had carried to and fro; nor 
did he see why he, alone, of all present, 
should know anything of the late visit. 
Pathfinder viewed the matter differently. 
With his habitual diffidence he reproached 
himself with a neglect of duty, and that 
knowledge of which the want struck him 
as a fault:in one whose business it was to 
possess it, appeared a merit to the young 
man. He saw extraordinary in Jasper’s 
knowing the facts he had related; while 
he did feel it was unusual, not to say dis- 
graceful, that he himself now heard of 
them for the first time. 

*“As for moccasins, Master Cap,’ he 
said, when a short pause invited him to 
speak, ‘‘ they may be worn by pale-faces 
as well as by red-skins ; it is true, though, 
they never leave the same trail on the 
foot. of one as on the foot of the other. 
Any one who is used to the woods can tell 
the footstep of an Injin from the footstep 
of a white man, whether it be made by a 
boot or a moccasin. It will need better 
evidence than this to make me believe 
that Jasper is false.”’ 

“You will allow, Pathfinder, that there 
are such things in the world as traitors,’’ 
put in Cap, logically. 

*‘T never knew an honest-minded Min- 
go—one that you could put faith in, if he 
had a temptation to deceive you. Cheat- 
in’ seems to be their gift, and I some- 
times think they ought to be pitied for it 
rather than persecutcd.”’ 
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«Then why not believe that this Jasper 
may have the same weakness ? A man is 
a man, and human nature is sometimes 
but a poor concern, as I know by experi- 
ence; I may say, well know by experi- 
ence; at least I speak for my own human 
nature.’’ 

This was the opening of another long 
and desultory conversation, in which the 
probability of Jasper’s guilt or innocence 
was argued pro and con, until both the 
sergeant and his brother-in-law had nearly 
reasoned themselves into settled convic- 
tions in favor of the first, while their 
companion grew sturdier and sturdier in 
his defense of the accused, and still more 
fixed in his opinion of his being unjustly 
charged with treachery. In this there 
was nothing out of the common course of 
things, for there is no more certain way 
of arriving at any particular notion than 
by undertaking to defend it; and among — 
the most obstinate of our opinions ‘may 
be classed those which are derived from 
discussions in which we effect to search 
for truth, while in reality we are only 
fortifyng prejudice. By this time, the 
sergeant had reached a state of mind that 
disposed him to view every act of the 
young sailor with distrust, and he soon 
got to coincide with his relative in deem- 
ing the peculiar knowledge of Jasper, in 
reference to the spies, a branch of infor- 
mation that certainly did not come within 
the circle of his regular duties as a “ cir- 
cumstance.”’ 

While this matter was thus discussed 
near the taffrail, Mabel sat silent by the 
companion-way; Mr. Muir having gone 
below to look after his personal comforts, 
and Jasper standing a little aloof, with his 
arms crossed, and his eyes wandering 
from the sails to the clouds, and the clouds 
to the dusky outline of the shore, from the 
shore to the lake, and from the lake back 
again to the sails. Our heroine, too, be- 
gan to commune with her own thoughts, 
The excitement of the late journey, the 
incidents which marked the day of her - 
arrival at the fort, the meeting with a 
father who was virtually a stranger te her, 
the novelty of her late situation in the 
garrison, and her present voyage, formed 
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a vista for the mind’s eye to look back 
through that seemed lengthened into 
months. She could with difficulty believe 
that she had so recently left the town, with 
all the usages of civilized life: and she 
wondered, in particular, that the incidents 
which had occurred during the descent of 
the Oswego had made so little impression 
on her mind. Too inexperienced to know 
that events, when crowded, have the 
effect of time, or that the quick succession 
of novelties that pass before us in travel- 
ing, elevates objects, in a measure, to the 
dignity of events, she drew upon her mem- 
ory for days and dates, in order to make 
certain that she had known Jasper, and 
the Pathfinder, and her own father, but 
little more than a fortnight. Mabel was 
a girl of heart rather than of imagination, 
though by no means deficient in the last, 
and she could not easily account for the 
strength of her feelings in connection with 
those who were lately strangers to her; 
' for she was not sufficiently accustomed to 
analyze her sensations to understand the 
nature of the influences that have just 
been mentioned. As yet, however, her 
pure mind was free from the blight of dis- 
trust, and she had no suspicion of the 
views of either of her suitors; and one of 
the last thoughts that could have volun- 
tarily disturbed her confidence would 
have been to suppose it possible either of 
her companions was a traitor to his king 
and country. 

America, at the time of which we are 
writing, was remarkable for its attach- 
ment to the German family that then sat 
on the British throne; for, as is the fact 
with all provinces, the virtues and qualities 
that are proclaimed near the center of 
power, as incense and policy, get to be a part 
of political faith with the incredulous and 
ignorant, ata distance. Thetruth is just as 
apparent to-day, in connection with the 
prodigies of the republic, as it then was in 
connection with those distant rulers, whose 
merits it was always safe to applaud, and 
whose demerits it was treason to reveal. 
It is a consequence of this mental depend- 
ence, that public opinion is so much placed 
at the merey of the designing; and the 
world, in the midst of its idle boasts of 
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knowledge and improvement, is left to 
receive its truths, on all such points as 
touch the interests of the powerful and 
managing, through such a medium, and 
such a medium only, as may serve the 
particular views of those who pull the 
wires. Pressed upon by the subjects of 
France, who were then encircling the 
British colonies with a belt of forts and 
settlements that completely secured the 
savages for allies, it would have been 
difficult to say whether the Americans 
loved the English more than they hated 
the French; and those who then lived 
probably would have considered the alli- 
ance which took place between the cis- 
atlantic subjects and the ancient rivals of 
the British crown, some twenty years 
later, aS an event entirely without the 
circle of probabilities. In a word, as 
fashions are exaggerated in a province, so 
are opinions ; and the loyalty that at Lon- 
don merely formed a part of a political 
scheme, at New York was magnified into 
a faith that might almost have moved 
mountains. Disaffection was, consequent- 
ly, a rare offense; and, most of all, would 
treason, that should favor France or 
Frenchmen, have been odious in the eyes 
of the provincials. The last thing that 
Mabel would suspect of Jasper was the 
very crime with which he now stood 
secretly charged; and if others near her 
endured the pains of distrust, she, at 
least, was filled with the generous confi- 
dence of a woman. As yet no whisper 
had reached her ear to disturb the feeling 
of reliance with which she had early re- 
garded the young sailor, and her own 
mind would have been the last to suggest 
such a thought, of itself. The pictures of 
the past and the present, therefore, that 
exhibited themselves so rapidly to her 
active imagination, were unclouded with 
a shade that might affect any one in whom 
she felt an interest; and ere she had mused, 
in the manner related, a quarter of an 
hour, the whole scene around her was 
filled with unalloyed satisfaction. 

The season and the night, to represent 
them truly, were of a nature to stimulate 
the sensations which youth, health, and 
happiness, are wont to associate with 
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novelty. The weather was warm, as is 
not always the case in that region, even in 
summer, while the air that came off the 
land in breathing currents brought with 
it the coolness and fragrance of the forest. 
The wind was far from being fresh, though 


there was enough of it to drive the Scud. 


merrily ahead, and perhaps to keep atten- 
tion alive, in the uncertainty that, more 
or less, accompanies darkness. Jasper, 
however, appeared to regard it with com- 
placency, as was apparent by what he 
said in a short dialogue that now occurred 
between him and Mabel. 

« At this rate, Hau-douce’’ (for so Ma- 
bel had already learned to style the young 
sailor), said our heroine, ‘‘we cannot be 
long in reaching our place of destination.”’ 

“‘Has your father told you what that 
is, Mabel? ”’ 

«* He has told me nothing ; my father is 
too much of a soldier, and too little used 
to have a family around him, to talk of 
such matters. Is it forbidden to say 
whither we are bound ?”’ 

«Tt cannot be far, while we steer in this 
direction, for sixty or seventy miles will 
take us into the St. Lawrence, which the 
French might make too hot for us; and 
no voyage on this lake can be very long.’ 

“So says my Uncle Cap; but to me, 
Jasper, Ontario and the ocean appear very 
much the same.”’ 

““You have been on the ocean, while I, 
who pretend to be a sailor, have never yet 
seen salt water? You must have a great 
contempt for such a mariner as myself, in 
your heart, Mabel Dunham ?”’ 

“Then I have no such thing in my 
heart, Jasper Hau-douce. What right 
have I, a girl without experience or knowl- 
edge, to despise any, much less one like 
you, who are trusted by the major, and 
who command a vessel like this! I have 
never been on the ocean, though I have 
seen it; and, I repeat, I see no difference 
between this lake and the Atlantic.”’ 

“Nor in them that sail on both? I was 
afraid, Mabel, your uncle had said so much 
against us fresh-water sailors that you 
had begun to look upon us as little better 
than pretenders.” 

‘‘Give yourself no uneasiness on that 
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account, Jasper, for I know my uncle, and 
he says as many things against those who 
live ashore when at York, as he now says 
against those who sail on fresh water. 
No—no; neither my father nor myself 
think anything of such opinions; my 
Uncle Cap, if he spoke openly, would be 
found to have even a worse notion of a 
soldier than of a sailor who never saw the 
sea.”’ 

«* But your father, Mabel, has a better 
opinion of soldiers than of any one else; 
he wishes you to be the wife of a soldier.”’ 

«‘ Jasper EHau-douce!—I, the wife of a 
soldier !—My father wishes it !— why 
should he wish any such thing—what sol- 
dier is there in the garrison that I could 
marry —that he could wish me to 
marry ?”’ 
~ “One may love a calling so well as to 
fancy it will cover a thousand imperfec- 
tions.”’ 

«But one is not likely to love his own 
calling so well as to cause him to over- 
look everything else. You say my father 
wishes me to marry a Soldier, and yet 
there is no soldier at Oswego that he 
would be likely to giveme to. Iam inan 
awkward position, for, while I am not 
good enough to be the wife of one of the 
gentlemen of the garrison, I think even 
you will admit, Jasper, I am too good to 
be the wife of one of the common soldiers.’’ 

As Mabel spoke thus frankly, she 
blushed, she knew not why, though the ob- 
scurity concealed the fact from her com- 
panion; and she laughed faintly, like one 
who felt that the subject, however embar- 
rassing it might be, deserved to be treated 
fairly. Jasper, it seemed, viewed her 
position differently from herself. 

‘Tt is true, Mabel,’’ he said, “‘ you are 
not what is called a lady in the common 
meaning of the word ra 

“Not in any meaning, Jasper,” the 
generous girl eagerly interrupted; ‘on 
that head I have no vanities, I hope. 
Providence has made me the daughter of 
a sergeant, and I am content to remain in 
the station in which I was born.’’ 

«But all do not remain in the stations 
in which they were born, Mabel, for some 
rise above them, and some fall below them. 
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Many sergeants have become officers— 
even generals; and why may not ser- 
geants’ daughters become officers’ 
ladies ? ’’ 

“In the case of Sergeant Dunham’s 
daughter, I know no better reason than 
the fact that no officer is likely to wish to 
make her his wife,’’ returned Mabel, 
laughing. 

“You may think so; but there are 
some in the 55th that know better. There 
is certainly one officer in that regiment, 
Mabel, who does wish to make you his 
wife.”’ 

Quick as the flashing lightning, the 
rapid thoughts of Mabel Dunham glanced 
over the five or six subalterns of the corps, 
who, by age and inclinations, would be 
the most likely to form such a wish; and 
we should do injustice to her habits, per- 
haps, were we not to say that a lively 
sensation of pleasure rose momentarily in 
her bosom at the thought of being raised 
above a station which whatever might 
be her professions of contentment, she felt 
that she had been too well educated to fill 
with perfect satisfaction. But this emo- 
tion was as transient as it was sudden, 
for Mabel Dunham was a girl of too much 
pure and womanly feeling, to view the 
marriage-tie through anything so worldly 
as the mere advantages of station. The 
passing emotion was a thrill produced by 
habit, while the more settled opinion 
which remained, was the offspring of 
nature and principles. 

“TT know no officer in the 55th or any 
other regiment who would be likely to 
do so foolish a thing; nor do I think I 
myself would do so foolish a thing as to 
marry an officer.”’ 

“* Hoolish, Mabel ! ”’ 

“Yes, foolish, Jasper. You know, as 
well as IT can know, what the world would 
think of such matters, and I should be 
sorry, very sorry, to find that my hus- 
band ever regretted that he had so far 
yielded to a fancy for a face or a figure 
as to have married the daughter of one 
so much his inferior as a sergeant.”’ 

“« Your husband, Mabel, will not be so 
likely to think of the father as to think 
of the daughter.”’ 
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The girl was talking with spirit, though 
feeling evidently entered into her part of 
the discourse: but she paused for a min- 
ute after Jasper had made the last obser- 
vation before she uttered another word. 
Then she continued, in a manner less play- 


ful, and one critically attentive might 


have fancied in a manner that was 
slightly melancholy : 

“Parent and child ought so to live as 
not to have two hearts, or two modes of 
feeling and thinking. A common interest 
in all things I should think as necessary 
to happiness in man and wife as between 
the other members of the family. Most of 
all ought neither the man nor the woman 
to have any unusual cause for unhappi- 
ness, the world furnishing so many of 
itself.’’ 

««Am I to understand, then, Mabel, you 
would refuse to marry an officer merely 
because he was an officer ? ”’ 

‘Have you a right to ask such a ques- 
tion, Jasper ?’’ said Mabel, smiling. 

“No other right than what a strong 
desire to see you happy can give, which, 
after all, may be very little. My anxiety 
has been increased from happening to 
know that it is your father’s intention 
to persuade you to marry Lieutenant 
Muir.”’ 

“‘My dear, dear father, can entertain 
no notion so ridiculous; no notion so 
cruel !”’ 

«Would it, then, be cruel to wish you 
the wife of a quartermaster ? ”’ 

“‘T have told you what I think on that 
subject, and I cannot make my words 
stronger. Having answered you so 
frankly, Jasper, I have a right to ask 
how you know that my father thinks of 
any such thing ?”’ 

«That he has chosen a husband for you, 
I know from his own mouth; for he has 
told me this much during our frequent 
conversations, while he has been superin- 
tending the shipment of the stores ; and 
that Mr. Muir is to offer for you, I know 
from the officer himself, who has told me 
as much. By putting the two things to- 
gether, I have come to the opinion men- 
tioned.”’ 

‘‘May not my dear father, Jasper ’’— 
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Mabel’s face glowed like fire while she 
spoke, though her words escaped her 
slowly, and by a sort of involuntary im- 
pulse—‘‘may not my dear father have 
been thinking of another? It does not fol- 
low, from what you say, that Mr. Muir 
was in his mind.”’ 

“Is it not probable, Mabel, from all 
that has passed? What brings the quar- 
termaster here? He has never found it 
necessary before, to accompany the par- 
ties that have gone below: he thinks of 
you for his wife ; and your father has made 
up his own mind that you shall be so. 
You must see, Mabel, that Mr. Muir fol- 
lows you ?”’ 

Mabel made no answer. Her feminine 
instinct had, indeed, told her that she was 
an object of admiration with the quarter- 
master, though she had hardly supposed 
to the extent that Jasper believed: and 
she, too, had even gathered from the dis- 
course of her father, that he thought seri- 
ously of having her disposed ofin marriage; 
but by no process of reasoning could she 
have arrived at the inference that Mr. 
Muir was to be the man. She did not 
believe it now—though she was far from 
suspecting the truth. Indeed it was her 
opinion that the casual remarks of her 
father which had struck her, had pro- 
ceeded from a general wish to have her 
settled, rather than from any desire to see 
her united to any particular individual. 
These thoughts, however, she kept se- 
cret; for self-respect and feminine reserve 
showed her the impropriety of making 
them the subject of discussion with her 
present companion. By way of changing 
the conversation, therefore, after the 
pause had lasted long enough to be em- 
barrassing to both parties, she said : 

“Of one thing you may be certain, Jas- 
per; and that is all I wish to say on the 
subject : Lieutenant Muir, though he were 
a colonel, will never be ashamed of Mabel 
Dunham. And now, tell me of your voy- 
age—when will it end ? ”’ 

“That is uncertain. Once afloat, we 
are at the mercy of the winds and waves. 
Pathfinder will tell you, that he who be- 
gins to chase the deer in the morning can- 
not tell where he wu! sleep at night.” 
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«But we are not chasing a deer, nor is 

it morning; so Pathfinder’s moral is 
thrown away.”’ 
_ © Although we are not chasing a deer, 
we are after that which may be as hard 
to catch. I can tell you no more than I 
have said already ; for it is our duty to be 
close-mouthed, whether anything depends 
on it or not. I am afraid, however, I 
shall not keep you long enough in the 
Scud, to show you what she can do in 
fair and foul.” 

“7 think a woman unwise who ever 
marries a sailor,’? said Mabel abruptly, 
and almost involuntarily. 

«This is a strange opinion ; why do you 
hold it?” i 

‘Because a sailor’s wife is certain to 
have a rival in his vessel. My uncle Cap, 
too, says that a sailor should never 
marry.”’ 

“He means salt-water sailors,’”’ re- 
turned Jasper, laughing. ‘If he thinks 
wives not good enough for those who sail 
on the ocean, he will fancy them just 
suited to those who sail on the lakes. I 
hope, Mabel, you do not take your opinions 
of us fresh-water mariners from all that 
Master Cap says.’’ 

“Sail, ho!’ exclaimed the very indi- 
vidual of whom they were conversing— 
“or boat, ho! would be nearer the truth.”’ 

Jasper ran forward; and sure enough, 
a small object was discernible about a 
hundred yards ahead of the cutter, and 
nearly on herlee bow. At the first glance 
he saw it was a bark canoe; for though 
the darkness prevented hues from being 
distinguished the eye that had got accus- 
tomed to the night might discern forms at 
some little distance; and the eye which, 
like Jasper’s, had long been familiar with 
things aquatic, could not be at a loss in 
discovering the outlines necessary to come 
to the conclusion that he did. 

“This may be an enemy,” the young 
man remarked ; ‘‘and it may be well to 
overhaul him.’’ 

“He is paddling with all his might, 
lad,’? observed the Pathfinder, “and 
means to cross your bows and get to 
windward, when you might as well chase 


| a full-grown buck on snow-shoes ? ”’ 
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‘Let her luff! ’’—cried Jasper, to the | 


man at the helm. ‘Luff up, till she 
shakes—there, steady, and hold all that.’ 

The helmsman complied, and as the 
Scud was now dashing the water aside 
merrily, a minute or two put the canoe so 
far to leeward as to render escape im- 
practicable. Jasper now sprang to the 
helm himself and by judicious and careful 
handling, he got so near his chase that it 
was secured by a boat hook. On receiv- 
ing an order, the two persons who were 
in the canoe left it, and no sooner had 
they reached the deck of the cutter than 
they were found to be Arrowhead and his 
wite. 


CHAPTER XV. 


‘What pearl is it that rich men cannot buy, 
That learning is too proud to gather up; 
But which the poor and the despised of all 
Seek and obtain, and often find unsought ? 
Tell me—and I will tell thee what is truth.” 
—COWPER. 


THE meeting with the Indian and his 
wife excited no surprise in the majority of 
those who witnessed the occurrence; but 
Mabel, and all who knew of the manner in 
which this chief had been separated from 
the party of Cap, simultaneously enter- 
tained suspicions which it was far easier 
to feel than to follow out, by any plausible 
clew to certainty. Pathfinder, who alone 
could converse freely with the prisoners, 
for such they might now be considered, 
took Arrowhead aside, and held a long 
conversation with him concerning the 
reasons of the latter for having deserted 
his charge, and the manner in which he 
had been since employed. 

The Tuscarora met these inquiries, and 
he gave his answers with the stoicism of 
an Indian. As respects the separation, 
his excuses were very simply made, and 
they seemed to be sufficiently plausible. 
When he found that the party was dis- 
covered in its place of concealment, he 
naturally sought his own safety, which he 
secured by plunging into the woods, for 
he made no doubt that all who could not 
effect this much would be massacred on 
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the spot. In a word, he had run away, 
in order to safe his life. 

“This is well,’ returned Pathfinder, 
affecting to believe the other’s apologies ; 
“my brother did very wisely: but his 
woman followed ?”’ 

“Do not the pale-faces’ women follow 
their husbands? Would not Pathfinder 
have looked back to see if one he loved 
was coming ?”’ 

This appeal was made to the guide while 
he was in a most fortunate frame of mind 
to admit its force; for Mabel, and her 
blandishments and constancy, were get- 
ting to be images familiar to his thoughts. 
The Tuscarora, though he could not trace 
the reason, saw that his excuse was ad- 
mitted, and he stood, with quiet dignity, 
awaiting the next inquiry. 

“This is reasonable and nat’ral,’’ re- 
turned Pathfinder, in English, passing 
from one to the other, insensibly to him- 
self, as his feelings or habits dictated— 
“this is nat’ral and may be so. A wo- 
man would be likely to follow the man to 
whom she had plighted faith, and husband 
and wife are one flesh. Mabel, herself, 
would have been likely to follow the ser- 
geant, had he been present, and retreated 
in this manner; and, no doubt, no doubt, 
the warm-hearted girl would have followed 
her husband! Your words are honest, 
Tuscarora,’’ changing the language to the 
dialect of the other. ‘‘ Your words are 
honest, and very pleasant and just. But 
why has my brother been so long from 
the fort ?—his friends have thought of 
him often, but have never seen him !”’ 

“Tf the doe follows the buck, ought not 
the buck follow the doe?’ answered the 
Tuscarora, smiling, and laying a finger 
significantly on the shoulder cf his inter- 
rogator. ‘‘Arrowhead’s wife followed 
Arrowhead ; it was right in Arrowhead 
to follow his wife. She lost her way, and 
they made her cook in a strange wig- 
wam.”’ 

‘“T understand you, Tuscarora. The 
woman fell into the hands of the Mingoes, 
and you kept upon their trail.’ 

‘« Pathfinder can see a reason as easily 
as he can see the moss on the trees. Itis 
go.77 
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«* And how long have you got the wo- 
man back, and in what manner has it been 
done? ”’ 

““Two suns. The Dew-of-June was not 
long in coming, when her husband whis- 
pered to her the path.” 

‘‘ Well, well, all this seems nat’ral, and 
according to matrimony. But, Tusca- 
rora, how did you get that canoe, and 
why are you paddling towards the St. 
Lawrence instead of the garrison ?”’ 

«* Arrowhead can tell his owo from that 
of another. This canoe is mine; I found 
it on the shore, near the fort.”’ 

«That sounds reasonable, too, for the 
canoe does belong to the man, and an 
Injun would make few words about taking 
it. Still, it is extra’ord’nary that we saw 
nothing of the fellow and his wife, for the 
canoe must have left the river before we 
did ourselves.”’ 

This idea, which passed rapidly through 
the mind of the guide, was now put to the 
Indian in the shape of a question. 

«Pathfinder knows that a warrior can 
have shame. The father would have asked 
me for his daughter, and I could not give 
her to him. I sent the Dew-of-June for 
the canoe, and no one spoke to the woman. 
A Tuscarora woman would not be free in 
speaking to strange men.” 

All this, too, was plausible, and in con- 
formity with Indian character and Indian 
customs. As was usual, Arrowhead had 
received one-half of his compensation pre- 
viously to quitting the Mohawk ; and his 
refraining to demand the residue was a 
proof of that conscientious consideration 
of mutual rights that quite as often dis- 
tinguishes the morality of a savage as 
that of a Christian. To one as upright 
as Pathfinder, Arrowhead had conducted 
himself with delicacy and _ propriety, 
though it would have been more in ac- 
cordance with his own frank nature to 
have met the father, and abided by the 
simple truth. Still, accustomed to the 
ways of Indians, he saw nothing out of 
the ordinary track of things in the course 
the other had taken. 

«This runs like water flowing downthe 
hill, Arrowhead,’’ he answered, after a 
little reflection, “‘ and truth obliges me to 
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own it. It was the gift of a red-skin to 
act inthis way, though I do not think it 
was the gift of a pale-face. You would not 
look upon the grief of the girl’s father.” 

Arrowhead made a quiet inclination of 
the body, as if to assent. 

“One thing more my brother will tell 
me,’’? continued Pathfinder, ‘‘and there 
will be no cloud between his wigwam and 
the strong house of the Yengeese. If he 
can blow away this bit of fog, his friends 
will look at him, as he sits by his own fire, 
and he can look at them, as they lay 
aside their arms, and forget they are 
warriors. Why was the head of Arrow- 
head’s canoe looking toward the St. Law- 
rence, where there are none but enemies 
to be found ? ” 

«Why were the Pathfinder and his 
friends looking the same way?” asked 
the Tuscarora, calmly. ‘‘A Tuscarora 
may look in the same direction as a Yen- 
geese.” 

« Why, to own the truth, Arrowhead, 
we are out scouting like—that is, sailin’; 
in other words, we are on the king’s 
business, and we have a right to be 
here, though we may not have the right 
to say why we are here.”’ 

«* Arrowhead saw the big canoe, and he 
loves to look on the face of Eau-douce. He 
was going toward the sun, at evening, in 
order to seek his wigwam; but, finding 
that the young sailor was going the other 
way, he turned that he might look in the’ 
same direction. Eau-douce and Arrow- 
head were together on the last trail.’’ 

“This may all be true, Tuscaora, and 
you are welcome. You shall eat of our 
venison, and then we must separate. The 
setting sun is behind us, and both of us 
move quick: my brother will get too far 
from that which he seeks, unless he turns 
round.’’ 

Pathfinder now returned to the others, 
and repeated the result of his examina- 
tion. He appeared himself to believe 
that the account of Arrowhead might be 
true, though he admitted that caution 
would be prudent with one he disliked ; 
but his auditors, Jasper excepted, seemed 
less disposed to put faith in the ex- 
planations. 
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“This chap must be ironed at once, 
brother Dunham,” said Cap, as soon as 
the Pathfinder finished his narration ; ‘“he 
must be turned over to the master-at- 
arms, if there is any such officer on fresh 
water, and a court-martial ought to be 
ordered as soon as we reach port.”’ 

“1 think it wisest to detain the fellow,” 
the sergeant answered, “but irons are 
unnecessary so long as he remains in the 
cutter. In the morning the matter shall 
be inquired into.”’ 

Arrowhead was: now summoned and 
told the decision. The Indian listened 
gravely and made no objections. On the 
contrary, he submitted with the calm and 
reserved dignity with which the American 
aborigines are known to yield to fate; 
and he stood apart, an attentive but 
calm observer of what was passing. 
Jasper caused the cutter’s sails to be 
filled, and the Scud restimed her course. 

It was now getting toward the hour to 
set the watch, and when it was usual to 
retire for the night. Most of the party 
went below, leaving no one on deck but 
Cap, the sergeant, Jasper, and two of the 
crew. Arrowhead and his wife also re- 
mained, the former standing aloof in 
proud reserve, and the latter exhibiting, 
by her attitude and passiveness, the meek 
humility that characterizes an Indian 
woman. 

“You will find a place for your wife 
below, Arrowhead, where my daughter 
will attend to her wants,’ said the ser- 
geant, kindly, who was himself on the 
peint of quitting the deck; ‘‘ yonder is a 
sail, where you may sleep yourself.”’ 

‘7 thank my father. The Tuscaroras 
are not poor. The woman will look for 
my blankets in the canoe.”’ 

“© As you wish, my friend. We think it 
necessary to detain you, but not neces- 
sary to confine or to maltreat you. Send 
your squaw into the canoe for the blank- 
ets, and you may follow her yourself, and 
hand us up the paddles. As there may 
be some sleepy heads in the Scud, Kau- 
douce,’’ said the sergeant, in a low tone, 
“it may be well to secure the paddles.’’ 

Jasper assented, and Arrowhead and his 
wife, with whom revistance appeared to 
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be out of the question, silently complied 
with the directions. A few expressions of 
sharp rebuke passed from the Indian to 
his wife, while both were employed in the 
canoe, which the latter received with sub- 
missive quiet, immediately repairing an 
error She had made, by laying aside the 
blanket she had taken, and searching 
another that was more to her tyrant’s 
mind. 

““Come, bear a hand, Arrowhead,”’ said 
the sergeant, who stood on the gunwale, 
overlooking the movements of the two, 
which were proceeding too slowly for the 
impatience of a drowsy man. ‘‘It is get- 
ting late; and we soldiers have such a 
thing as reveille—early to bed and early 
to rise.”’ 

«¢ Arrowhead is coming,’’ was the an- 
swer, as the Tuscarora stepped toward the 
head of his canoe. 

One blow of his keen knife severed the 
rope which held the boat, when the cutter 
glanced ahead, leaving the light bubble of 
bark, which instantly lost its way, almost 
stationary. So suddenly and dexterously 
was this maneuver performed that the 
canoe was on the lee quarter of the Scud 
before the sergeant was aware of the arti- 
fice, and quite in her wake ere he had time 
to announce it to his companions. 

‘* Hard-a-lee !’’ shouted Jasper, letting 
fly the jib-sheet with his own hands when 
the cutter came swiftly up to the breeze 
with all her canvas flapping, or was run- 
ning into the wind’s eye as seamen term 
it, until the light craft was a hundred feet 
to windward of her former position. Quick 
and dexterous as was this movement, and 
ready as had been the expedient, it was 
not quicker or more ready than that of the 
Tuscarora. With an intelligence that 
denoted some familiarity with vessels, he 
had seized his paddle, and was already 
skimming the water, aided by the efforts 
of his wife. The direction he took was 
southwesterly, or on a line that led him 
equally toward the wind and the shore, 
while it also kept him so far aloof from 
the cutter as to avoid the danger of the 
latter’s falling on board of him when she 
filled on the other tack. Swiftly as the 
Scud had shot into the wind, and far as 
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" she had forged ahead, Jasper knew it was 
necessary to cast her, ere she had lost all 
her way; and it was not two minutes from 
the time the helm had been put down, 
before the lively little craft was aback 
forward, and rapidly falling off, in order to 
aliow her sails to fill in the opposite tack. 


. > ° ™. 
“He will escape!’ said Jasper, the in- 


stant he caught a glimpse of the relative 
bearings of the cutter and the canoe. 
«The cunning knave is paddling dead to 
windward, and the Scud can never over- 
take him !”’ 

“You have a canoe!’’ exclaimed the 
sergeant, manifesting the eagerness of 
a boy to join in the pursuit; ‘“‘let us 
launch it and give chase !”’ 

«?Twill be useless. If Pathfinder had 
been on deck there might have been a 
chance, but there is none now. To launch 
the canoe would have taken three or four 
minutes, and the time lost would have 
been sufficient for the purpose of Arrow- 
head.”’ 

Both Cap and the sergeant saw the 
truth of this, which would have been near- 
ly self-evident even to one unaccustomed 
to vessels. The shore was distant less 
than half a mile, and the canoe was al- 
ready glancing into its shadows at a rate 
to show that it would reach the land ere 
its pursuers could probably get half the 
distance. The canoe, itself, could be 
seized, but it would have been a useless 
prize: for Arrowhead in the woods would 
be more likely to reach the other shore 
without detection than if he still possessed 
the means to venture on the lake again: 
though it might be, and probably would 
be, a greater bodily labor to himself. 
The helm of the Scud was reluctantly put 
up again, and the cutter wore short round 
on her heel, coming up to her course on 
the other tack as if acting on instinct. 
All this was done by Jasper in profound 
silence, his assistants understanding what 
was necessary, and lending their aid in a 
sort of mechanical imitation. While these 
maneuvers were in the course of execu- 
tion, Cap took the sergeant by the button 
and led him toward the cabin-door, where 
he was out of ear-shot, and began to un- 
lock his stores of thought, 
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‘‘Harkee, brother Dunham,” he said, 
with an ominous face, “‘this is a matter 
that requires mature thought and much 
circumspection.”’ 

«‘The life of a soldier, brother Cap, is 
one of constant thought and circumspec- 
tion. On the frontier, were we to over- 
look either, our scalps might be taken 
from our heads in the first nap.’’ 

‘‘But I consider this capture of Arrow- 
head as a circumstance—and I might 
add his escape as another. This Jasper 
Fresh-water must look to it!’ 

“They are both circumstances, truly, 
brother ; but they tell different ways. If 
it is a circumstance against the lad that 
the Indian had escaped, it is a circum- 
stance in his favor that he was first 
taken.”’ 

“«* Ay, ay, but two circumstances do not 
contradict each other like two negatives. 
If. you will follow the advice of an old sea- 
man, sergeant, not a moment is to be lost 
in taking the steps necessary for the se- 
curity of the vessel and all on board of 
her. The cutter is now slipping through 
the water at the rate of six knots, and, 
as the distance is so short on this bit of 
a pond, we may all find ourselves in 
a French port before morning, and in a 
French prison before night.’”’ 

‘This may be true enough ; what would 
you advise me to do, brother ? ’’ 

“In my opinion you should put this 
Master Fresh-water under arrest on the 
spot, send him below under the charge 
of a sentinel, and transfer the command 
of the cutter to me. All this you have 
power to perform, the craft belonging to 
the army, and you being the commanding 
officer of the troops present.”’ 

Sergeant Dunham deliberated more than 
an hour on the propriety of this proposal ; 
for, though sufficiently prompt when his 
mind was really made up, he was habitu- 
ally thoughtful and wary. The habit of 
superintending the personal police of the 
garrison had made him acquainted with 
character, and he had long been disposed 
to think well of Jasper. Still, that subtle 
poison, suspicion, had entered his soul, 
and so much were the artifices and in- 
trigues of the French dreaded that, es- 
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pecially warned as he had been by his 
commander, it is not to be wondered the 
recollection of years of good conduct 
should vanish under the influence of a 
distrust so keen and seemingly plausible. 
In this embarrassment the sergeant con- 
sulted the quartermaster, whose opinion, 
as his superior, he felt bound to respect, 
though, at the moment, independent of 
his control. It is an unfortunate occur- 
rence, for one who is in a dilemma, to ask 
advice of another who is desirous of stand- 
ing well in his favor, the party consulted 
being aimost certain to try to think in 
the manner which will be the most agree- 
able to the party consulting. In the pres- 
ent instance it was equally unfortunate as 
respects a candid consideration of the sub- 
ject that Cap, instead of the sergeant 
himself, made the statement of the case ; 
for the earnest old sailor was not back- 
ward in letting his listener perceive to 
which side he was desirous that the 
quartermaster should lean. Lieutenant 
Muir was much too polite to offend the 
uncle and father of the woman he hoped 
and expected to win, had he really thought 
the case admitted of deubt; but, in the 
manner in which the facts were submitted 
to him, he was seriously inclined to think 
that it would be well to put the control 
of the Scud temporarily into the manage- 
ment of Cap, as a precaution against 
treachery. This opinion then decided the 
sergeant, who forthwith set about the 
execution of the necessary measures. 
Without entering into any explanations, 
Sergeant Dunham simply informed Jasper 
that he felt it to be his duty to deprive 
him, temporarily, of the command of the 
cutter, and to confer it on his own brother- 
in-law. <A natural and involuntary burst 
of surprise which escaped the young man 
was met by a quiet remark reminding him 
that military service was often of a nature 
that required concealment, and a declara- 
tion that the present duty was of such a 
character that this particular arrange- 
ment had become indispensable. Although 
Jasper’s astonishment remained undimin- 
ished—the sergeant cautiously abstaining 
from making any allusion to his suspicions 
—the young man was accustomed to obey 
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with military submission ; and he quietly 
acquiesced—with his own mouth directing 
the little crew to receive their further 
orders from Cap until another change 
should be effected. When, however, he 
was told the case required that not only 
he himself, but his principal assistant, 
who, on account of his long acquaintance 
with the lake, was usually termed the 
pilot, were to remain beiow, there was an 
alteration in his countenance and manner 
that denoted deep mortification, though it 
was so well mastered as to leave even the 
distrustful Cap in doubt as to its meaning. 
As a matter of course, however, when dis- 
trust exists, it was not long before the 
worst construction was put upon it. 

As soon as Jasper and the pilot were 
below, the sentinel at the hatch received 
private orders to pay particular attention 
to both; to allow neither to come on deck 
again without giving instant notice to the 
person who might then be in charge of 
the cutter, and to insist on his return 
below as soon as possible. This precau- 
tion, however, was uncalled for, Jasper 
and: his assistant both throwing them- 
selves silently on their pallets, which 
neither quitted again that night. 

«And now, sergeant,’’ said Cap, as 
soon as he found himself master of the 
deck, ‘“‘ you will just have the goodness to 
give me the courses and distances, that I 
may see the boat keeps her head the right 
way.’ 

“T know nothing of either, brother 
Cap,”’ returned Dunham, not a little em- 
barrassed at the question. ‘“‘We must 
make the best of our way to the station 
among the Thousand Islands, ‘where we 
shall land, relieve the party that is already 
out, and get information for our future 
government.’ That’s it, nearly word for 
word, as it stands in the written orders.’’ 

** But you can muster a chart some- 
thing in the way of bearings and dis- 
tances, that I may see the road ? ”’ 

‘“T do not think Jasper ever had any- 
thing of the sort to go by.” 

‘No chart, Sergeant Dunham !”’ 

«Not a scrap of apen even. Our sail- 
ors navigate this lake without any aid 
from maps.’’ 
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‘The devil they do!—They must be 
regular Yahoos. And do you suppose, 
Sergeant Dunham, that I can find one 
island out of a thousand without knowing 
its name or its position—without even a 
course or a distance ?”’ 

“As for the name, brother Cap, you 
need not be particular, for not one of the 
whole thousand has a name, and.so a 
mistake can never be made on that score. 
As for the position, never having been 
there myself, I can tell you nothing about 
it, nor do I think its position of any par- 
ticular consequence, provided we find the 
spot. Perhaps one of the hands on deck 
can tell you the way.”’ 

‘‘ Hold on, sergeant—hold on a moment, 
if you please, Sergeant Dunham. Iflam 
to command this craft, it must be done, if 
you please, without holding any councils 
of war with the cook and cabin-boy. A 
shipmaster is a shipmaster, and he must 
have an opinion of his own, even if it be a 
wrong one. I suppose you know service 
well enough to understand that it is bet- 
ter in a commander to gowrong than to 
go nowhere. At all events, the lord high 
admiral couldn’t command a yawl, with 
dignity, if he consulted the coxswain 
every time he wished to go ashore. No 
—sir—if I sink, I sink: but, d——e, [ll 
go down ship-shape and with dignity.” 

“But, brother Cap, I have no wish to 
go down anywhere, unless it be to the sta- 
tion among the Thousand Islands, whither 
we are bound.’’ 

‘Well, well, sergeant, rather than ask 
advice, that is, direct barefaced advice, 
of a foremast hand, or any other than a 
quarter-deck officer, I would go round to 
the whole thousand and examine them one 
by one, until we got the right haven. 
But, there is such a thing as coming at 
an opinion without manifesting ignorance, 
and I will manage to rouse all there is, 
out of these hands, and make them think, 
all the while, that I am cramming them 
with my own experience. We are some- 
times obliged to use the glass at sea when 
there is nothing in sight, or to heave the 
lead long before we strike soundings. I 
suppose you know in the army, sergeant, 
that the next thing to knowing that 
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| which is desirable is to seem to know all 


about it. When a youngster I sailed 
two v’y’ges with a man who navigated 
his ship pretty much by the latter sort of 
information, which sometimes answers.”’ 

“I know we are steering in the right 
direction at present,’’ returned the ser- 
geant, “but in the course of a few hours 
we shall be up with a headland, where we 
must feel our way with more caution.”’ 

‘Leave me to pump the man at the 
wheel, brother, and you shall see that I 
will make him suck, in a very few 
minutes.”’ 

Cap and the sergeant now walked aft, 


until they stood by the sailor who was at 


the helm, Cap maintaining an air of 
security and tranquillity, ike one who was 
entirely confident of his own powers. 

‘“‘This is a wholesome air, my lad,” 
Cap observed, as it might be incidentally, 
and ina manner that a superior on board 
a vessel sometimes condescends to use to 
a favorite inferior. ‘‘Of course you have 
it in this fashion, off the land, every 
night ? ’’ 

«‘ At this season of the year, sir,’’ the 
man returned, touching his hat, out of 
respect to his new commander and Ser- 
geant Dunham’s connection. ; 

«The same thing, I take it, among the 
Thousand Islands? The wind will stand 
of course, though we shall then have land 
on every side of us.”’ 

«When we get farther east, sir, the 
wind will probably shift, for there can 
then be no particular land breeze.’’ 

** Ay, ay—so much for your fresh water ! 
It has always some trick that is opposed 
to Nature. Now, down among the West 
India Islands, one is just as certain of hav- 
ing a land breeze as he is of having a sea- 
breeze. In that respect there is no differ- 
ence, though it’s quite in rule it should be 
different up here, on this bit of fresh 
water. Of course, my lad, you know all 
about these Thousand Islands ? ”’ 

“Lord bless you, Master Cap, nobody 
knows all about them, nor anything about 
them. They are a puzzle to the oldest 
sailor on the lake, and we don’t pretend 
to know even their names. For that 
matter, most of them have no more 
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names than a child that dies before it is 
christened.”’ 

“Are you a Roman Catholic?” de- 
manded the sergeant, sharply. 

“No, sir, nor anything else. I’m a 
generalizer about religion, never troubling 
that which don’t trouble me.’’ 

“Hum! a generalizer; that is, 
doubt, one of the new sects that afflict the 
country !”’ muttered Mr. Dunham, whose 
grandfather had been a New Jersey 
Quaker, his father a Presbyterian, and 
who had joined the Church of England 
himself, after he entered the army. 

“I take it, John,’’ resumed Cap—‘“‘ your 
name is Jack, I believe ? ’’ 

“No, sir; Iam called Robert.”’ 

«“ Ah, Robert—it’s very much the same 
thing—Jack or Bob—we use the two indif- 
ferently. I say, Bob, it’s good holding 
ground, is it, down at the same station for 
which we are bound ? ”’ 

*‘ Bless you, sir, I know no more about 
it, than one of the Mohawks, or a soldier 
of the 55th.”’ 

*‘Did you never anchor there ? ”’ 

““ Never, sir. Master Eau-douce always 
makes fast to the shore.”’ 

“But in running in for the town, you 
kept the lead going, out of question, and 
must have tallowed as usual? ”’ 

“Tallow! and town, too! Bless your 
heart, Master Cap, there is no more town 
than there is on your chin, and not half as 
much tallow.’’ 

The sergeant smiled grimly, but his 
brother-in-law did not detect this proof of 
facetiousness. 

“No church-tower, nor light, nor fort, 
ha! There is a garrison, as you call it 
hereaway, at least.’’ 

“Ask Sergeant Dunham, sir, if you 
wish to know that! All the garrison is 
on board the Scud.’’ 

‘* But, in running in, Bob, which of the 
channels do you think the best, the one 
you went last, or—or—or—ay, or the 
other ?”’ 

I cantrsay,) sir. 
either.”’ 

«You didn’t go to sleep, fellow, at the 
wheel, did you? ”’ 

“‘ Not at the wheel, sir, but down in the 
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forespeak, in my berth. Eau-douce sent 
us below, so’gers and all, with the excep- 
tion of the pilot, and we know no more of 
the road than if we had never been over 
it. This he has always done, in going in 
and coming out; and, for the life of me, I 
could tell you nothing of the channel or 
of the course, after we are once fairly up 
with the islands. No one knows anything 
of either, but Jasper and the pilot.”’ 

“‘Here is a circumstance for you, ser- 
gent!’ said Cap, leading his brother-in- 
law a little way aside—‘‘ there is no one 
on board to pump, for they all suck from 
ignorance, at the first stroke of the brake. 
How the devil am I to find the way to 
this station ? ”’ 

“Sure enough, brother Cap ; your ques- 
tion is more easily put than answered. Is 
there no such thing as figuring it out by 
navigation? I thought you salt-water 
mariners were able to do as small a thing 
as that! I have often read of their dis- 
covering islands, surely.’’ 

“That you have, brother—that you 
have; and this discovery would be the 
greatest of them all, for it would not only 
be discovering one island, but one island out 
of a thousand. I might make out to pick 
up a single needle on this deck, old as lam; 
but I must doubt if I could pick one out of 
a haystack.”’ 

‘‘ Still the sailors of the lake have a 
method of finding the places they wish to 
go to.” 

“Tf I have understood you, Sergeant 
Dunham, this station, or block-house, is 
particularly private ? ”’ 

“‘ It is, indeed ; the utmost care having 
been taken to prevent a knowledge of its 
position reaching the enemy.”’ 

“«* And you expect me, a stranger on 
your lake, to find this place without chart, 
course, distance, latitude, longitude or 
soundings—ay, d e, or tallow! Allow 
me to ask if you think a mariner runs 
by his nose, like one of Pathfinder’s 
hounds ? ”’ 

“Well, brother, you may yet learn 
something by questioning the young man 
at the helm ; I can hardly think that he is 
as ignorant as he pretends to be.”’ 

‘‘¢Hum—this looks like another circum- 
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stance! For that matter, the case is get- 
ting to be so full of circumstances that 
one hardly knows how to foot up the evi- 
dence. But we will soon see how much 
the lad knows.’’ 

Cap and the sergeant now returned to 
their station near the helm, and the formers 
renewed his inquiries.’ 

‘“Do you happen to know what may be 
the latitude and longitude of this said 
island, my lad?’’ he asked. 

<‘The what, sir? ”’ 

«Why the latitude or longitude ; one or 
both ; I’m not particular which, as I mere- 
ly inquire to see how they bring up young 
men on this bit of fresh water.’’ 

“‘T’m not particular about either, my- 
self, sir, and so I do not happen to know 
what you mean.’’ 

““Not what. I mean !—You know what 
latitude is ?”’ 

“Not I, sir,’”’ returned the man, hesitat- 
ing, ‘‘though I believe it is French for 
the upper lakes.’ 

«“Whe-e-e-w!’’ whistled Cap, drawing 
out his breath, like the broken stop of an 
organ; “latitude, French for upper lakes ! 
Harkee, young man; do you know what 
longitude means ?”’ 

“*T believe I do, sir—that is five feet six, 
the regulation height for soldiers in the 
king’s service.”’ 

‘«*There’s the longitude found out for 
you, sergeant, in the rattling of a brace- 


block! You have some notion about a 
degree, and minutes, and seconds, I 
hope ?”’ 


“Yes, sir; degree means my betters, 
and minutes and seconds are for the short 
or long log-lines. We all know these 
things as well as the salt-water people.” 

ce e, brother Dunham, if I think 
even Faith can get along on this lake, 
much as they say it can do with moun- 
tains. I’m sure character is in no security. 
Well, my lad, you understood the azimuth, 
and measuring distances, and how to box 
the compass? ”’ 

‘* As for the first, sir, I can’t say I do. 
The distances we all know, as we measure 
them from point to point ; and as for box- 
ing the compass, I will turn my back to 
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nothe and by east, nothe-nothe east, nothe- 
east and nothe, nothe-east; nothe-east 
and by east, east-nothe-east, east-and-by- 
nothe, east i3 

“That will do—that will do. You’ll 
bring about a shift of wind, if you go on 
in this manner. I see very plainly, ser- 
geant,’’ walking away again, and dropping 
his voice, “‘we’ve nothing to hope for 
from that chap. [ll stand on two hours 
longer on this tack, when we’ll heave-to, 
and get the soundings: after which we 
will be governed by circumstances.”’ 

To this the sergeant, who, to coin a 
word, was very much of an idiosyncratist, 
made no objections; and, as the wind 
grew lighter, as usual with the advance of 
night, and there were no immediate ob- 
stacles to the navigation, he made a bed 
of a sail on deck, and was soon lost in the 
sound sleep of a soldier. Cap continued 
to walk the deck, for he was one whose 
iron frame set fatigue at defiance, and not 
once that night did he close his eyes. 

It was broad daylight when Sergeant 
Dunham awoke, and the exclamation of 
surprise that escaped from him, ashe rose 
to his feet, and began to look about him, 
was stronger than it was usual for one so 
drilled to suffer to be heard. He found 
the weather entirely changed ; the view 
bounded by driving mist that limited the 
visible horizon to a circle of about a mile 
in diameter, the lake raging and covered 
with foam, and the Scud lying-to. <A 
brief conversation with his brother-in-law 
let him into the secrets of all these sudden 
changes. 

According to the account of Master 
Cap, the wind had died away toa calm, 
about midnight, or just as he was think- 
ing of heaving-to, to sound, for islands 
ahead were beginning to be seen. At one 
A.M. it began to blow from the northeast, 
accompanied by a drizzle, and he stood off 
to the northward and westward, knowing 
that the coast of New York lay in the 
opposite direction. At half-past one he 
stowed the staysail, reefed the mainsail, 
and took the bonnet off the jib. At two 
he was compelled to get a second reef aft ; 
and by half-past two he had put a bal- 
ance reef in the sail, and was lying-to. 
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“T can’t say but the boat behaves well, 
sergeant,” the old sailor added; “but it 
blows forty-two pounders! I had no idee 
there were any such currents of air up 
here on this bit of fresh water, though I 
care not the knotting of a yarn for it, as 
your lake has now somewhat of a natural 
look, and ’’—spitting from his mouth with 
distaste, a dash of the spray that had just 
wetted his face—‘‘and if this d——d 


__ water had a savor of salt about it, one 


might be comfortable.” 

** How long have you been heading in 
this direction, brother Cap?” inquired 
the prudent soldier; “‘and at what rate 
may we be going through the water? ’’ 

“Why two or three hours, mayhap, 
and she went like a horse for the first pair 
of them. Oh! we’ve a fine offing, now, 
for, to own the truth, little relishing the 
neighborhood of them said islands, al- 
though they are to windward, J took the 
helm myself, and run her off free for some 
league or two. We are well to leeward 
of them, I’ll engage. I say to leeward, 
for, though one might wish to be well to 
windward of one island, or even half a 
dozen, when it comes to a thousand, the 
better way is to give it up at once, and to 
slide down under their lee as fast as pos- 
sible. No—no—there they are, up yonder 
in the drizzle—and there they may stay, 
for anything Charles Cap cares.”’ 

«* As the north shore lies only some five 
or six leagues from us, brother, and I 
know there is a large bay in that quarter, 
might it not be well to consult some of the 
crew concerning our position, if indeed we 
do not call up Jasper Eau-douce, and tell 
him to carry us back to Oswego? It is 
quite impossible we should ever reach the 
station with this wind directly in our 
teeth.”’ 

«There are several serious professional 

“reasons, sergeant, against all your propo- 
sitions. In the first place, an admission 
of ignorance on the part of a commander 
would destroy discipline. No matter, 
brother, I understand your shake of the 
head, but nothing capsizes discipline so 
much as to confess ignorance. I once 
knew a master of a vessel who went a 
week on a wrong course, rather than 
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allow he had made a mistake; and it was 
surprising how much he rose in the opin- 
ions of his people, just because they could 
not understand him.’’ 

“That may do on salt water, brother 
Cap; but it will hardly do on fresh. 
Rather than wreck my command on the 
Canada shore, I shall feel it my duty to 
take Jasper out of arrest.’’ 

“And make a haven in Frontenac! 
No, sergeant, the Scud isin good hands, 
and will now learn something of seaman- 
ship. We have a fine offing, and no one 
but a madman would think of going upon 
a coast ina gale like this. I shall wear 
every watch, and then we shall be safe 
against all dangers but those of the drift, 
which, in a light, low craft like this, with- 
out top hamper, will be next to nothing. 
Leave it all to me, sergeant, and I pledge 
you the character of Charles Cap that it 
will all go well.”’ 

Sergeant Dunham was fain to yield. 
He had great confidence in his connection’s 
skill, and hoped that he would take such 
care of the cutter as would amply justify 
his good opiaion. On the other hand, as 
distrust, like love, grows by what it feeds 
on, he entertained so much apprehension 
of treachery that he was quite willing any 
one but Jasper should, just then, have the 
control of the fate of the whole party. 
Truth, moreover, compels us to admit an- 
other motive. The particular duty on 
which he was now sent should have been 
confided to a commissioned officer, of 
right; and Major Duncan had excited a 
good deal of discontent among the subal- 
terns of the garrison, by having confided 
it to one of the sergeant’s humble station. 
To return without having even reached 
the point of destination, therefore, the 
latter felt would be a failure from which 
he was not likely soon to recover; and 
the measure would, at once, be the means 
of placing a superior in his shoes. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


“Thou glorious mirror where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests—in all time, 
Calm or convulsed—in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, oy in the torrid clime 
Dark heaving—boundless, endless, and sublime— 
The image of Eternity; the throne 
Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep-are made; each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless. 

alone.”’ —BYRON. 


As the day advanced, that portion of 
the inmates of the vessel which had the 
liberty of doing so appeared on deck. 
And yet the sea was not very high, from 
which it was inferred that the cutter was 
still under the lee of the islands; but it 
was apparent to all who understood the 
lake that they were about to experience 
one of the heavy autumnal gales of that 
region. Land was nowhere visible; and 
the horizon, on every side, exhibited that 
gloomy void which lends to all views on 
vast bodies of water the sublimity of mys- 
tery. The swells, or, as landsmen term 
them, the waves, were short and curling, 
breaking of necessity sooner than the 
‘longer seas of the ocean; while the ele- 
ment itself, instead of presenting that 
beautiful hue which rivals the deep tint of 
the southern sky, looked green and angry, 
though wanting in the luster that is de- 
rived from the rays of the sun. 

The soldiers were soon satisfied with the 
prospects, and one by one they disappeared, 
until none were left on deck but the crew, 
the sergeant, Cap, Pathfinder, the quarter- 
master, and Mabel. There was a shade 
on the brow of the latter, who had been 
made acquainted with the real state of 
things, and who had fruitlessly ventured 
an appeal in favor of Jasper’s restoration 
to the command. A night’s rest and a 
night’s reflection appeared also to have 
confirmed the Pathfinder in his opinion of 
the young man’s innocence, and he, too, 
had made a warm appeal in behalf of his 
friend, though with the same want of suc- 
cess. 

Several hours passed away, the wind 
gradually getting to be heavier, and the 
sea rising, until the motion of the cutter 
compelled Mabel and the quartermaster 
to retreat also. Cap wore several times; 
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and it was now evident that the Scud was 
drifting into the broader and deeper parts 
of the lake, the seas raging down upon 
her in a way that none but a vessel of 
superior mold and build could have long 
ridden and withstood. All this, however, 
gave Cap no uneasiness; but like the 
hunter that pricks his ears at the sound of 
the horn, or the war-horse that paws and 
snorts with pleasure at the roll of the 
drum, the whole scene awakened all that 
was man within him; and instead of the 
captious, supercilious, and dogmatic critic 
quarreling with trifles, and exaggerating 
immaterial things, he began to exhibit the 
qualities of the hardy and experienced sea- 
man that he truly was. The hands soon 
imbibed a respect for his skill; and though 
they wondered at the disappearance of 
their old commander and the pilot for 


| which no reason had been publicly given, 


they soon yielded an implicit and cheerful 
obedience to the new one. 

“This bit of fresh water, after all, 
brother Dunham, has some spirits, I 
find,’’ cried Cap, about noon, rubbing 
his hands in pure satisfaction at finding 
himself once more wrestling with the ele- 
ments. “The wind seems to be an 
honest, old-fashioned gale, and the seas 
have a fanciful resemblance to those of 
the Gulf Stream. I like this, sergeant, I 
like this; and shall get to respect your 
lake if it hold out twenty-four hours 
longer in the fashion in which it has 
begun.”’ 

**Land ho!’’ shouted the man who was 
stationed on the forecastle. 

Cap hurried forward; and there sure 
enough the land was visible through the 
drizzle, at the distance of about half a 
mile, the cutter heading directly toward 
it. The first impulse of the old seaman 
was to give an order to ‘‘stand by, to 
wear off shore;’’? but the cool-headed 
soldier restrained him. 

‘By going a little nearer,’ said the 
sergeant, “some of us may recognize 
the place. Most of us know the American 
Shore in this part of the lake; and it will 
be something gained to learn our posi- 
tion.”’ 

“Very true—very true; if, indeed, 
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there is any chance of that, we will hold 
on. What is this off here, a little on our 
weather bow? It looks like a low head- 
land.”’ 

«The garrison, by Jove!’ exclaimed 
the other, whose trained eye sooner recog- 
nized the military outlines than the less 
instructed senses of his connection. 

The sergeant was not mistaken. There 
was the fort, sure enough, though it 
looked dim and indistinct through the 
fine rain, as if it were seen in the dusk 
of evening or the haze of morning. The 
low, sodden, and verdant ramparts, the 
somber palisades, now darker than ever 
with water, the roof of a house or two, 
the tall, solitary flag-staff, with its hal- 
yards blown steadily out into a curve that 
appeared traced in immovable lines in the 
air, were all soon to be seen, though no 
sign of animated life could be discov- 
ered. Even the sentinel was housed ; 
and at first it was believed that no eye 
could detect the presence of their own 
vessel. But the unceasing vigilance of a 
border garrison did not slumber. One of 
the lookouts probably made the interest- 
ing discovery ; a man or two were seen on 
some elevated stands, and then the entire 
ramparts, next the lake, were dotted with 
human beings. 

The whole scene was one in which sub- 
limity was singularly relieved by the pict- 
uresque. The raging of the tempest had 
a character of duration that rendered it 
easy to imagine that it might be a perma- 
nent feature of the spot. The roar of the 
wind was without intermission, and the 
raging water answered to its dull but 
grand sprays with hissing spray, a men- 
acing wash, and sullen surges. The driz- 
zle made a medium for the eye which 
closely resembled that of a thin mist, 
softening and rendering mysterious the 
images it revealed, while the genial feel- 
ing that is apt to accompany a gale of 
wind on water contributed to aid the 
milder influences of the moment. The 
dark, interminable forest hove up out of 
the obscurity, grand, somber, and impres- 
sive; while the solitary, peculiar and 
picturesque glimpses of life that were 
caught in and about the fort formed a 


refuge for the eye to retreat to, when 
oppressed with the most imposing objects 
of Nature. 

“They see us,’’ said the sergeant, ‘and 
think we have returned on account of the 
gale, and have fallen to leeward of the 
port. Yes, there is Major Duncan himself, 
on the northeastern bastion; I know him 
by his height, and by the officers around 
Hing * 1822 

‘Sergeant, it would be worth standing 
a little jeering if we could fetch into the 
river and come safely to an anchor! In 
that case, too, we might land this Master 
Oh !-the-deuce, and purify the boat.”’ 

“*Tt would indeed ; but poor a sailor as 
Iam, I well know it cannot be done. 
Nothing that sails the lake can turn to 
windward against this gale ; and there is 
no anchorage outside, in weather like 
this.”’ 

*““T know it—I see it—sergeant, and 
pleasant as is that sight to you landsmen, 
we must leave it. For myself, lam never 
aS happy, in heavy weather, as when I 
am certain that the land is behind me.’’ 

The Scud had now forged so near in 
that it became indispensable to lay her 
head off-shore again, and the necessary 
orders were given. The storm-staysail 
was set forward, the gaft lowered, the 
helm put up, and the light craft, that 
seemed to sport with the elements like a 
duck, fell off a little, drew ahead swiftly, 
obeyed her rudder, and was soon flying 
away on the top of the surges, dead before 
the gale. While making this rapid flight, 
though the land still remained in view on 
her larboard beam, the fort, and the 
groups of anxious spectators on its ram- 
part, were swallowed up in the mist. 
Then followed the evolutions necessary to 
bring the head of the cutter up to the 
wind, when she again began to wallow 
her weary way toward the north shore. 

Hours now passed before any further 
change was made, the wind increasing in 
force, until even the dogmatical Cap fairly 
admitted it was blowing a thorough gale 
of wind. About sunset the Scud wore 

gain, to keep her off the north shore 
during the hours of darkness ; and at mid- 
night her temporary master, who, by 
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questioning the crew in an indirect man- 
ner, had obtained some general knowledge 
of the size and shape of the lake, believed 
himself to be about midway between the 
two shores. The height and length of 
the seas aided this impression; and it 
must be added that Cap, by this time, 
began to feel a respect for fresh water, 
that twenty-four hours earlier he would 
have derided as impossible. Just as the 
night turned, the fury of the wind became 
so great that he found it impossible to 
bear up against it, the water falling on the 
deck of the little craft in such masses as 
to cause her to shake to the center, and, 
though a vessel of singularly lively quali- 
ties, to threaten to bury her beneath its 
weight. The people of the Scud averred 
that never before had they been out in 
such a tempest, which was true; for, 
possessing a perfect knowledge of all the 
rivers and headlands and havens, Jasper 
would have carried the cutter in shore, 
long ere this and placed her in safety, in 
some secure anchorage. But Cap still 
disdained to consult the young master, 
who continued below, determining to act 
like a mariner of the broad ocean. 

It was one in the morning when the 
storm-staysail was again got onthe Scud, 
the head of the mainsail lowered, and the 
cutter put before the wind. Although 
the canvas now exposed was merely a rag 
in surface, the little craft nobly justified 
the use of the name she bore. For eight 
hours did she scud, in truth; and it was 
almost with the velocity of the gulls that 
wheeled wildly over her in the tempest, 
apparently afraid to alight in the boiling 
caldron of the lake. The dawn of day 
brought little change : for no other horizon 
became visible than the narrow circle of 
drizzling sky and water already described, 
in which it seemed as if the elements were 
rioting in chaotic confusion. During this 
time the crew and passengers of the cutter 
were of necessity passive. Jasper and the 
pilot remained below; but the motion of 
the vessel having become easier, nearly all 
the rest were on deck. The morning meal 
had been taken in silence, and eye met eye 
as if their owners asked each other, in 
dumb show, what was to be the end of 
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this strife in the elements. Cap, however, 
was perfectly composed, and his face 
brightened, his step grew firmer, and his 
whole air more assured as the storm in- 
creased, making larger demands on his 
professional skill and personal spirit. He 
stood on the forecastle, his arms crossed, 
balancing his body with a seaman’s in- 
stinct, while his eyes watched the caps of 
the seas as they broke and glanced past 
the reeling cutter, itself in such swift 
motion as if they were the Scud flying 
athwart the sky. At this sublime instant 
one of the hands gave the unexpected cry 
of “‘a sail!” 

There was so much of the wild and soli- 
tary character of the wilderness about 
Ontario that one scarcely expected to 
meet with a vessel on its waters. The 
Scud herself, to those who were in her, re- 
sembled a man threading the forest alone, 
and the meeting was like that of two sol- 
itary hunters beneath the broad canopy 
of leaves that then covered so many mill- 
ions of acres on the continent of America. 
The peculiar state of the weather served 
to increase the romantic, almost super- 
natural, appearance of the passage. Cap 
alone regarded it with practiced eyes, and 
even he felt his iron nerves thrill under 
the sensations that were awakened by the 
wild features of the scene. 

The strange vessel was about two 
cables’ length ahead of the Scud, stand- 
ing by the wind athwart her bows, and 
steering a course to render it probable 
that the latter would pass within a few 
yards of her. She was a full-rigged ship ; 
and, seen through the misty medium of 
the tempest, the most experienced eye 
could detect no imperfection in her gear 
or construction. The only canvas she had 
set was a close-reefed main-topsail and 
two small storm-staysails, one forward 
and the other aft. Still, the power of the 
wind pressed so hard upon her as to bear 
her down nearly to her beam-ends, when- 
ever the hull was not righted by the buoy- 
ancy of some wave under her lee. Her 
spars were all in their places, and by her 
motion through the water, which might 
have equaled four knots in the hour, it 
was apparent that she steered a little free. 
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“The fellow must know his position 
well,” said Cap, as the cutter flew down 
toward the ship with a velocity almost 
equaling that of the gale, “for he is 
standing boldly to the southward, where 
he expects to find anchorage or a haven. 
No man in his senses would run off free 
in that fashion, that was not driven to 
scudding like ourselves, who did not per- 
fectly understand where he was going.”’ 

«“We have made an awful run, captain,”’ 
returned the man to whom this remark 
had been addressed. “That is the French 
king’s ship, Leemy-calm (Le Montcalm), 
and she is standing in for the Niagara, 
where her owner has a garrison and a port. 
We’ve made an awful run of it!’ 

«“ Ay, bad luck to him! Frenchman- 
like, he skulks into port the moment he 
sees an English bottom.”’ 

“Tt might be well for us if we could fol- 
low him,”’ returned the man, shaking his 
head despondingly, ‘‘for we are getting 
into the end of a bay up here at the head 
of the lake, and it is uncertain whether we 
ever get out of it again ! ”’ 

“Poh! man, poh! We have plenty of 
sea-room, and a good English hull beneath 
us. Weare no Johnny Crapauds to hide 
ourselves behind a point or a fort, on ac- 
count of a puff of wind. Mind your helm, 
hig ie 

The order was given on account of the 
menacing appearance of the approaching 
passage. The Scud was now heading di- 
rectly for the forefoot of the Frenchman: 
and, the distance between the two vessels 
having diminished to a hundred yards, it 
was momentarily questionable if there was 
room to pass. 

“Port, sir—port !’’ shouted Cap. “Port 
your helm and pass astern !” 

The crew of the Frenchman were seen 
assembling to windward, and a few mus- 
kets were pointed, as if to order the people 
of the Scud to keep off. Gesticulations 
were observed, but the sea was too wild 
and menacing to admit of the ordinary ex- 
pedients of war. The water was dripping 
from the muzzles of two or three light 
guns on board the ship, but no one thought 
of loosening them for service in such a 
tempest. Her black sides, as they emerged 


from the wave, glistened and seemed to 
frown, but the wind howled through her 
rigging, whistling the thousand notes of a 
ship: and the hails and cries that escape a 
Frenchman with so much readiness were 
inaudible. 

“Let him halloo himself hoarse!” 
growled Cap. “This is no weather to 
whisper secrets in—Port, sir, port !”’ 

The man at the helm obeyed, and the 
next send of the sea drove the Scud down 
upon the quarter of the ship, so near her 
that the old mariner himself recoiled a 
step, in a vague expectation that, at the 
next surge ahead, she would drive bows 
foremost into the planks of the other ves- 
sel. But this was not to be. Rising from 
the crouching posture she had taken, like 
a panther about to leap, the cutter dashed 
onward, and, at the nextinstant, she was 
glancing past the stern of her enemy, just 
clearing the end of her spanker-boom with 
her own lower yard. 

The young Frenchman who commanded 
the Montcalm leaped on the taffrail, and 
with that high-toned courtesy which re- 
lieves the worst acts of his countrymen, 
he raised his cap, and smiled a salutation 
as the Scud shot past. There were bon- 
homme and good taste in this act of cour- 
tesy, when circumstances allowed of no 
other communication ; but they were lost 
on Cap, who, with an instinct quite as true 
to his race, shook his fist menacingly, and 
muttered to himself: 

“« Ay-—ay—it’sd d lucky for you I’ve 
no armaments on board here, or I’d send 
you in to get new cabin-windows fitted ! 
—Sergeant, he’s a humbug.”’ 

<°?Twas civil, brother Cap,’’ returned the 
other, lowering his hand from the military 
salute which his pride as a soldier had in- 
duced him to return—‘‘’twas civil, and 
that’s as much as you can expect from a 
Frenchman. What he really meant by 
it, no one can say.” 

‘He is not heading up to this sea with- 
out an object, neither! Well, let him run in, 
if he can get there ; we will keep the lake, 
like hearty English mariners.”’ 

This sounded gloriously, but Cap eyed 
with envy the glittering black mass of 
the Montcalm’s hull, her waving top-sail, 
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and the misty tracery of her spars, as she 
grew less and less distinct, and finally dis- 
appeared in the drizzle in a formas 
shadowy as that of some unreal image. 
Gladly would he have followed in her 
wake, had he dared; for, to own the 
truth, the prospect of another stormy 
night in the midst of the wild waters that 
were raging around him brought little 
consolation. Still, he had too much pro- 
fessional pride to betray his uneasiness, 
and those under his care relied on his 
knowledge and resources with the implicit 
and blind confidence that the ignorant are 
apt to feel. 

A few hours succeeded, and darkness 
came again to increase the perils of the 
Scud. A lullin the gale, however, had in- 
duced Cap to come by the wind once more, 
and throughout the night the cutter was 
lying-to, as before, head-reaching as a 
matter of course, and occasionally wear- 
ing to keep off the land. It is unnecessary 
to dwell on the incidents of the night, 
which resembled those of any other gale 
of wind. There were the pitching of the 
vessel, the hissing of the waters, the dash- 
ing of spray, the shocks that menaced 
annihilation to the little craft as she 
plunged into the sea, the undying howl- 
ings of the wind and the fearful drift. 
The last was the most serious danger ; 
for, though exceeding weatherly under 
her canvas, and totally without  top- 
hamper, the Scud was so light that the 
combining of the swells would seem, at 
times, to wash her down to leeward with 
a velocity as great as that of the surges 
themselves. 

During this night Cap slept soundly 
and for several hours. The day was just 
dawning when he felt himself shaken by 
the shoulder, and, arousing himself he 
found the Pathfinder standing at his side. 
During the gale the guide had appeared 
little on deck, for his natural modesty 
told him that seamen alone should inter- 
fere with the management of the vessel ; 
and he was willing to show the same re- 
liance on those who had charge of the 
Scud as he expected those who followed 
through the forest to manifest in his own 
skill. But he now thought himself justi- 
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fied in interfering, which he did in his own 
unsophisticated and peculiar manner. 

“‘Sleep is sweet, Master Cap,’’ he said, 
as soon as the eyes of the latter were 
fairly opened, and his consciousness had 
+ sufficiently returned—‘‘ sleep is sweet, as 
I know from experience, but life is sweeter 
still. Look about you, and say if this is 
exactly the moment for a commander to 
be off his feet ? ”’ 

“How now—how now, Master Path- 
finder !’’ growled Cap, in the first mo- 
ments of his awakened faculties; “are 
you, too, getting on the side of the grum- 
blers? When ashore, I admired your 
sagacity in running through the worst 
shoals without a compass, and since we 
have been afloat, your meekness and sub- 
mission have been as pleasant as your con- 
fidence on your own ground; | little ex- 
pected such a summons from you.”’ 

“As for myself, Master Cap, I feel I 
have my gifts, and I believe they’ll inter- 
fere with those of no other man; but the 
case may be different with Mabel Dun- 
ham. She has her gifts, too, it is true; 
but they are not rude like ours, but gen- 
tle and womanish, as they ought to be. 
It’s on her account that 1 speak, and not 
on my own.”’ 

«* Ay—ay—lI begin to understand. The 
girl is a good girl, my worthy friend, but 
she is a soldier’s daughter and a sailor’s 
niece, and ought not to be too tame or too 
tender in a gale. Does she show any 
fear ?’’ 

‘* Not she—not she. Mabel isa woman, 
but she is reasonable and silent. Not a 
word have I heard from her concerning 
our doings ; though I think, Master Cap, 
she would like it better if Jasper Eau- 
douce were put into his proper place and 
things were restored to their old situation 
like. This is human natur’.’’ 

“Pll warrant it! Gurl-like, and Dun- 
ham like, too. Anything is better than 
an old uncle, and everybody knows more 
than an old seaman. This is human 
natur’, Master Pathfinder, and, d——e, 
if ’m the man to sheer a fathom, star- 
board or port, for all the human natur’ 
that can be found in a minx of twenty— 
ay—or ’’—lowering his voice a little—‘“for 
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all that can be paraded in his majesty’s 
Fifty-fifth regiment of foot! I’ve not 
been at sea forty years to come up on 
this bit of fresh water to be taught hu- 
man natur’. How this gale holds out! It 
blows as hard, at this moment, as if 
Boreas had just clapped his hand upon 
the bellows. And what is all this to lee- 
ward !’’ rubbing his eyes—‘‘ land, as sure 
as my name is Cap; and highland, too! ”’ 

The Pathfinder made no immediate 
answer, but shaking his head, he watched 
the expression of his companion’s face 
with a look of strong anxiety in his own. 

“‘ Land, as certain as this is the Scud /”’ 
repeated Cap, ‘‘a lee-shore, and that, 
too, within a league of us, with as pretty 
a line of breakers as one could find on the 
beach of all Long Island !”’ 

‘And is that encouraging, or is it dis- 
heartening ?’’ demanded the Pathfinder. 

“Ha! encouraging, disheartening ? 
Why, neither. No, no—there is nothing 
encouraging about it; and, as for dis- 
heartening, nothing ought to dishearten a 
seaman. You never get disheartened or 
afraid in the woods, my friend ? ”’ 

“Tl not say that—ITll not say that. 
When the danger is great, it is my gift to 
see it, and know it, and try to avoid it; 
else would my scalp, long since, have been 
drying in a Mingo wigwam. On this 
lake, however, I can see no tyrail, and I 
feel it my duty to submit; though I think 
we ought to remember there is such a 
person as Mabel Dunham on board. But 
here comes her father, and he _ will 
nat’rally feel for his own child.’ 

“We are seriously situated, I believe, 
brother Cap,” said the sergeant, when he 
had reached the spot, ‘‘by what I can 
gather from the two hands on the fore- 
castle. They tell me the cutter cannot 
carry any more sail, and her drift is so 
great we shall go ashore in an hour or 
two. I hope their fears have deceived 
them.”’ 

Cap made no reply, but he gazed at the 
land with a rueful face, and then looked 
to windward with an expression of feroc- 
ity as if he would gladly have quarreled 
with the weather. 

‘Tt may be well, brother,”’ the sergeant 
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continued, ‘‘to send for Jasper and con- 
sult him as to what is to be done. There 
are no French here to dread, and, under 
all circumstances, the boy will save us 
from drowning, if possible.’’ 

““Ay—ay—’tis these cursed circum- 
stances that have done all the mischief. 
But let the fellow come—let him come; 
a few well-managed questions will bring 
the truth out of him, V’ll warrant you.”’ 

This acquiescence on the part of the 
dogmatical Cap was no sooner obtained 
than Jasper was sent for. The young 
man instantly made his appearance, his 
whole air, countenance and mien express- 
ive of mortification, humility, and, as 
his observers fancied, rebuked deception. 
When he first stepped on deck, Jasper 
cast one hurried, anxious glance around, 
as if curious to know the situation of the 
cutter; and that glance sufficed, it would 
seem, to let him into the secret of all her 
perils. At first he looked to windward, 
as is usual with every seaman, then he 
turned round the horizon until his eyes 
caught a view of the highlands to lee- 
ward, when the whole truth burst upon 
him at once. 

““[T’ve sent for you, Master Jasper,” 
said Cap, folding his arms and balancing 
his body with the dignity of the forecastle, 
‘‘in order to learn something about the 
haven to leeward. We take it for granted 
you do not bear malice so hard as to wish 
to drown us all, especially the women ; 
and I suppose you will be man enough to 
help us to run the cutter into some safe 
berth until this bit of a gale has done 
blowing ?”’ 

“‘T would die myself rather than harm 
should’ come to Mabel Dunham,” the 
young man earnestly answered. 

‘TI knew it! I knew it!” cried the 
Pathfinder, clapping his hands kindly on 
Jasper’s shoulder. ‘“‘The lad is as true 
as the best compass that ever run a 
boundary or brought a man off from 
a blind trail! It is a mortal sin to 
believe otherwise.”’ 

‘‘Humph!” ejaculated Cap, ‘‘ espe- 
cially the women! As if they were in 
any particular danger. Never mind, 
young man, we shall understand each 
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other by talking like two plain seamen. 
Do you know of any port under our lee ?”’ 

‘“None. There is a large bay at the 
end of the lake, but it is unknown to us 
all, and not easy of entrance.” 

‘And this coast to leeward—it has 
nothing particular to recommend it, I 
suppose.”’ 

“Tt is a wilderness until you reach the 
mouth of the Niagara in one direction, 
and Frontenac in the other. North and 
west, they tell me, there is nothing but 
forest and prairies for a thousand miles.” 

“Thank God, then, there can be no 
French! Are there many savages, here- 
away, on the land ?”’ 

«The Indians are to be found in all di- 
rections, though they are nowhere very 
numerous. By accident we might find a 
party at any point on the shore, or we 
might pass months there without seeing 
one.’’ 

«“We must take our chance, then, as to 
the blackguards—but, to be frank with 
you, Master Western—if this little un- 
pleasant matter about the French had 
not come to pass what would you now do 
with the cutter ?’’ 

‘Tam amuch younger sailor than your- 
self, Master Cap,’’ said Jasper, modestly, 
‘and am hardly fitted to advise you.”’ 

«¢ Ay—ay—we all know that. In acom- 
mon case, perhaps not. But this is an 
uncommon case, and a_ circumstance ; 
and, on this bit of fresh water, it has 
what may be called its peculiarities ; and 
so, everthing considered, you may be fit- 
ted to advise even yourown father. At 
all events you can speak, and I can judge 
of your opinions, agreeable to my own ex- 
perience.”’ 

«‘T think, sir, before two hours are over, 
the cutter will have to anchor.’’ 

«¢ Anchor !—not out here, in the lake ? ”’ 

<“No sir; but in yonder, near the land.”’ 

«“You do not mean to say, Master Oh !- 
the-deuce, you would anchor on a lee- 
shore, in a gale of wind! ”’ 

“Tf I would save my vessel, that is 
exactly what I would do, Master Cap.’’ 

«« Whe—e—e—w !—this is fresh water, 
with a vengeance. Harkee, young man, 
I’ve been a seafaring animal, boy and 
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man, forty-one years, and I never yet 
heard of such a thing. I’d throw my 
ground-tackle overboard, before I would 
be guilty of so lubberly an act !”’ 

“That is what we do on this lake,’’ 
modestly replied Jasper, ‘“‘when we are 
hard pressed. I daresay we might do 
better, had we been better taught.”’ 

‘“That you might indeed! No; no 
man induces» me to commit such a sin 
against my own bringing up. I should 
never dare show my face inside of Sandy 
Hook again had I committed so know- 
nothing an exploit. Why, Pathfinder, 
here, has more seamanship in him than 
that comes to. You can go below, again, 
Master Oh !-the-deuce.’’ 

Jasper quietly bowed and withdrew; 
still, as he passed down the ladder, the 
spectators observed that he cast a linger- 
ing, anxious look at the horizon to wind- 
ward, and the land to leeward, and then 
disappeared with concern strongly ex- 
pressed in every lineament of his face. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


‘His still refuted quirks he still repeats; 
New raised objections with new quibbles meets, 
Till sinking in the quicksand he defends, 
He dies disputing, and the contest ends.” 
—COWPER. 
As the soldier’s wife was sick in her 
berth, Mabel Dunham was the only person 
in the outer cabin when Jasper returned 
to it; for, by an act of grace in the ser- 
geant, he had been permitted to resume 
his proper place in this part of the vessel. 
We should be ascribing too much simplic- 
ity of character to our heroine if*we said 
that she had felt no distrust of the young 
man in consequence of his arrest; but we 
should also be doing injustice to her 
warmth of feeling, and generosity of dis- 
position, if we did not add that this dis- 
trust was insignificant and transient. As 
he now took his seat near her, his whole 
countenance clouded with the uneasiness 
he felt concerning the situation of the cut- 
ter, everything like suspicion was banished 
from her mind, and she saw in him only 
an injured man. 
“You let this affair weigh too heavily 
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on your mind, Jasper,”’ she said, eagerly, 
or with that forgetfulness of self with 
which the youthful of her sex are wont to 
betray their feelings when a strong and 
generous interest has attained the ascend- 
ency—‘‘no one, who knows you, can or 
does believe you guilty. Pathfinder says 
he will pledge his life for you.” 

“Then you, Mabel,’ returned the youth, 
his eyes flashing fire, “do not look upon 
me as the traitor that your father seems 
to believe me to be? ”’ 

““My dear father is a soldier, and is 
obliged to act asone. My father’s daugh- 
ter is not, and will think of you as she 
ought to think of a man who has done so 
much to serve her already.”’ 

“* Mabel—I’m not used to talking with 
one like you—or saying all I think or feel, 
with any. I never had a sister, and my 
mother died when I was a child, so that I 
know little what your sex most likes to 
hear——’’ 

Mabel would have given the world to 
know what lay behind the teeming word 
at which Jasper hesitated; but the in- 
definable and controlling sense of womanly 
diffidence made her suppress her womanly 
curiosity. She waited in silence for him 
to explain his own meaning. 

‘‘T wish to say, Mabel,’’ the young man 
continued, after a pause, which he found 
sufficiently embarrassing, ‘‘ that Tam un- 
used to the ways and opinions of one like 
you, and that you must imagine all 1 
would add.”’ 

Mabel had imagination enough to fancy 
anything, but there are ideas and feelings 
that her sex prefer to have expressed be- 
fore they yield them all their own sym- 
pathies, and she had a vague conscious- 
“ness that these of Jasper’s might properly 
be enumerated in the class ; with a. readi- 
ness that belonged to her sex, therefore, 
she preferred changing the discourse to 
permitting it to proceed any further in a 
manner so awkward and so unsatisfactory. 

«Tell me one thing, Jasper, and I shall 
be content,’’ she said, speaking now with 
a firmness that denoted confidence, not 
only in herself, but in her companion— 
«you do not deserve this cruel suspicion 
which rests upon you ?”’ 


“I do not, Mabel,’’ answered Jasper, 
looking into her full blue eyes with an 
openness and simplicity that might have 
shaken strong distrust. ‘As I hope for 
mercy hereafter, I do not.”’ 

*«T knew it—I could have sworn it,’’ re- 
turned the girl warmly. ‘And yet my 
father means well; but do not let this 
matter disturb you, Jasper.”’ 

“There is so much more to apprehend 
from another quarter, just now, that I 
scarce think of it.’’ 

<¢ Jasper !”’ 

“IT do not wish to alarm you, Mabel, 
but if your uncle could be persuaded to 
change his notions about handling the 
Scud—and yet he is so much older and 
more experienced than I am, that he 
ought, perhaps, to place more reliance on 
his own judgment than on mine.” 

“Do you think the cutter in any dan- 
ger ?’’ demanded Mabel, quick as thought. 

*“T fear so—at least she would have 
been thought in great danger by us of 
the lake; perhaps an old seaman of the 
ocean may have means of his own to take 
care of her.”’ 

“«« Jasper, all agree in giving you credit 
for skill in managing the Scud. You know 
the lake, you know the cutter—you must 
be the best judge of our real situation !’’ 

«“My concern for you, Mabel, may make 
me more cowardly than common; but, to 
be frank, I see but one method of keeping 
the cutter from being wrecked in the 
course of the next two or three hours, and 
that your uncle refuses to take. After 
all, this may be my ignorance; for, as he 
says, Ontario is merely fresh water.”’ 

““ You cannot believe this will make any 
difference. Think of my dear father, 
Jasper! Think of yourself, of all the lives 
that depend on a timely word from you to 
save them !”’ 

<‘T think of you, Mabel, and that is 
more, much more, than all the rest put 
together,’’ returned the young man, with 
a strength of expression, and an earnest- 
ness of look, that uttered infinitely more 
than the words themselves. 

Mabel’s heart beat quick, and a gleam 
of grateful satisfaction shot across her 
blushing features ; but the alarm was too 
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vivid and too serious to admit of much 
relief from happier thoughts. She did 
not attempt to repress a look of gratitude, 
and then she returned to the feeling that 
was naturally uppermost. 

«My uncle’s obstinacy must not be per- 
mitted to occasion this disaster. Go once 
more on deck, Jasper, and ask my father 
to come into the cabin.”’ ‘ 

While the young man was complying 
with this request, Mabel sat listening to 
the howling of the storm and the dash- 
ing of the water against the cutter, in a 
dread to which she had hitherto been a 
stranger. Constitutionally an excellent 
sailor, as the term is used among pas- 
sengers, She had not, hitherto, bethought 
her of any danger, and had passed her 
time, since the commencement of the gale, 
in such womarly employments as her 
situation allowed; but, now alarm was 
seriously awakened, she did not fail to 
perceive that never before had she been 
on the water in such a tempest. The 
minute or two that had elapsed ere the 
sergeant came appeared an hour, and she 
scarcely breathed when she saw him and 
Jasper descending the ladder in company. 
Quick as language could express her 
meaning, she acquainted her father with 
Jasper’s opinion of their situation, and en- 
treated him, if he loved her, or had any 
regard for his own life, or for those of his 
own men, to interfere with her uncle, and 
to induce him to yield the control of the 
cutter again to its proper commander. 

“Jasper is true, father,’ she added, 
earnestly, ‘‘and if false, he could have no 
motive in wrecking us in this distant part 
of the lake, at the risk of all our lives, his 
own included. I will pledge my own life 
for his truth.’’ 

‘Ay, this is well enough for a young 
woman who is frightened,’’ answered the 
more phlegmatic parent; “but it might 
not be so prudent or excusable in one in 
command of an expedition. Jasper may 
think the chance of drowning in getting 
ashore fully repaid by the chance of es- 
caping as soon as he reaches land.’’ 

“‘Sergeant Dunham! ” 

‘Father !”’ 

These exclamations were made simul- 
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taneously, but they were uttered in tones 
expressive of different feelings. In Jasper, 
surprise was the emotion uppermost ; in 
Mabel, reproach. The old soldier, how- 
ever, was too much accustomed to deal 
frankly with subordinates to heed either ; 
and, after a moment’s thought, he con- 
tinued as if neither had spoken: 

‘“Nor is brother Cap a man likely to 
submit to be. taught his duty on board a 
vessel.”’ 

«But, father, when all our lives are in 
the utmost jeopardy !”’ 

‘©So much the worse. The fair-weather 
commander is no great matter; it is 
when things go wrong that the best 
officer shows himself. in his true colors. 
Charles Cap will not be likely to quit the 
helm because the ship is in danger.— 
Besides, Jasper Eau-douce, he says your 
proposal, in itself, has a suspicious air 
about it, and sounds more like treachery 
than reason.”’ 

‘He may think so, but let him send for . 
the pilot, and hear his opinion. It is well 
known I have not seen the man since yes- 
terday evening.”’ 

“This does sound reasonable, and the 
experiment shall be tried. Follow me on 
deck, then, that all may be honest and 
above-board.”’ 

Jasper obeyed, and so keen was the in- 
terest of Mabel, that she, too, ventured as 
far as the companion-way, where her gar- 
ments were sufficiently protected against 
the violence of the wind and her person 
from the spray. Here maiden modesty 
induced her to remain, though an ab- 
sorbed witness of what was passing. 

The pilot soon appeared, and there was 
no mistaking the look of concern that he 
cast around at the scene as soon as he 
was in the open air. Some rumors of the 
situation of the Scud had found their way 
below, it is true; but, in this instance, 
rumor had lessened instead of magnify- 
ing the dangers. He was allowed a few 
minutes to look about him, and then the 
question was put as to the course that he 
thought it prudent to follow. 

“‘T see no means of saving the cutter, 
but to anchor,’ he answered, simply and 
without hesitation. 
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“What, out here, in the lake?’’ in- 
quired Cap, as he had previously done of 
Jasper. 

*“No—but closer in; just at the outer 
line of the breakers.’’ 

The effect of this communication was to 
leave no doubt in the mind of Cap, that 
there was a secret arrangement between 
her commander and the pilot to cast away 
the Scud ; most probably with the hope 
of effecting their escape. He consequently 
treated the opinion of the latter with the 
indifference he had manifested toward 
that of the former. 

“TI tell you, brother Dunham,”’ he said, 
in answer to the remonstrances of the 
sergeant against his turning a deaf ear 
to this double representation, ‘‘that no 
seaman would give such an opinion hen- 
estly. To anchor on a Jee-shore in a gale 
of wind would be an act of madness that 
I could never excuse to the underwriters, 
under any circumstances, as long as a 
rag can be set—but to anchor close to 
breakers would be insanity.’’ 

“His majesty underwrites the Scud, 
brother, and I am responsible for the lives 
of my command. These men are better 
acquainted with Lake Ontario than we can 
possibly be, and I do think their telling the 
same tale entitles them to some credit.”’ 

‘Uncle!’ said Mabel, earnestly—but a 
gesture from Jasper induced the girl to 
restrain her feelings. 

‘«¢ We are drifting down upon the break- 
ers so rapidly,’’ said the young man, 
“‘that little need be said on the subject. 
Half an hour must settle the matter, one 
way or the other ; but I warn Master Cap 
that the surest-footed man among us will 
not be able to keep his feet an instant on 
the deck of this low craft should she fairly 
get within them. Indeed, I make little 
doubt that we shall fill and founder before 
the second line of rollers is passed ! ”’ 

«And how would anchoring help the 
matter ?”? demanded Cap, furiously, as if 
he felt that Jasper was responsible for 
the effects of the gale, as well as for the 
opinion he had just given. 

“‘It would at least do no harm,”’ Kau- 
douce mildly replied. ‘‘ By bringing the 
cutter head to sea we should lessen her 
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drift; and, even if we dragged through 
the breakers, it would be with the least 
possible danger. I hope, Master Cap, you 
will allow the pilot: and myself to prepare 
for anchoring, since the precaution may 
do good and can do no harm.”’ 

‘Overhaul your ranges if you will, and 
get your anchors clear, with all my heart. 
We are now in a situation that cannot be 
much affected by anything of that sort. 
Sergeant, a word with you aft here, if you 
please.”’ 

Cap led his brother-in-law out of ear- 
shot, and then, with more of human feel- 
ing in his voice and manner than he was 
apt to exhibit, he opened his heart on the 
subject of their real situation. 

“This is a melancholy affair for poor 
Mabel,”’ he said, blowing his nose, and 
speaking with a slight tremor. ‘“ You 
and I, sergeant, are old fellows, and used 
to being near death, if not to actually dy- 
ing. Our trades fit us for such scenes; 
but poor Mabel, she is an affectionate and 
kind-hearted girl, and I had hoped to see 
her comfortably settled and a mother, be- 
fore my time came. Well, well; we must 
take the bad with the good in every 
v’y’ge, and the only serious objection that 
an old sea-faring man can with propriety 
make to such an event is that it should 
happen on this bit of d d fresh water.”’ 

Sergeant Dunham was a brave man, 
and had shown his spirit in scenes that 
looked much more appalling than this. 
But on all such occasions he had been able 
to act his part against his foes, while here 
he was pressed upon by an enemy whom 
he had no means of resisting. For him- 
self he cared far less than for his daughter, 
feeling some of that self-reliance which 
seldom deserts a man of firmness, who is 
in vigorous health, and who has been ac- 
customed to personal exertions in mo- 
ments of jeopardy. But, as respects 
Mabel, he saw no means of escape, and 
with a father’s fondness he at once deter- 
mined that, if either was doomed to perish, 
he and his daughter must perish together. 

‘Do you think this must come to 
pass?’’ he asked of Cap, firmly, but with 
strong feeling. 

“Twenty minutes will carry us into the 
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breakers, and look for yourself, sergeant, 
what chance will even the stoutest man 
among us have in that caldron to lee- 
ward ?”’ 

The prospect was, indeed, little calcu- 
lated to encourage hope. By this time 
the Scud was within a mile of the shore, 
on which the gale was blowing at right 
angles with a violence that forbade the 
idea of showing any additional canvas 
with a view to claw off. The small por- 
tion of the mainsail that was actually set, 
and which merely served to keep the head 
of the Scud so near the wind as to prevent 
the waves from breaking over her, quiv- 
ered under the gusts as if at each moment 
the stout threads which held the compli- 
cated fabric together, were about to be 
torn asunder. The drizzle had ceased, 
but the air for a hundred feet above the 
surface of the lake was filled with dazzling 
spray, which had an appearance not un- 
like that of a brilliant mist, while, above 
all, the sun was shining gloriously in a 
cloudless sky. Jasper had noted the 
omen, and had foretold that it announced 
a speedy termination to the gale, though 
the next hour or two must decide their 
fate. Between the cutter and the shorc 
‘the view was still more wild and appall- 
ing. The breakers extended near half a 
mile; while the water within their line 
was white with foam, the air above them 
was so far filled with vapor and spray as 
to render the land beyond hazy and indis- 
tinct. Stillit could be seen that the latter 
was high, not a usual thing for the shores 
of Ontario, and that it was covered with 
the verdant mantle of the interminable 
forest. 

While the sergeant and Cap were gaz- 
ing at this scene in silence, Jasper and his 
people were actively engaged on the fore- 
castle. No sooner had the young man 
received permission to resume his old em- 
ployment than, appealing to some of the 
soldiers for aid, he mustered five or six 
assistants and set about in earnest the 
performance of a duty that had been too 
long delayed. On these narrow waters 
anchors are never stowed inboard, or 
cables that are intended for service un- 
bent, and Jasper was saved much of the 
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labor that would have been necessary in 
a vessel at sea. The two bowers were 
soon ready to be let go, ranges of the 
cables were overhauled, and then the 
party paused to look about them. No 
changes for the better had occurred ; but 
the cutter was falling slowly in, and each 
instant rendered it more certain that she 
could not gain an inch to windward. 

One long,~earnest survey of the lake 
ended, Jasper gave new orders in a man- 
ner to prove how much he thought that 
the time pressed. Two kedges were got 
on deck and hawsers were bent to them ; 
the inner ends of the hawser were bent in 
their turn to the crowns of their anchors, 
and everything was got ready to throw 
them overboard at the proper moment. 
These preparations completed, Jasper’s 
manner changed from the excitement of 
exertion to a look of calm but settled con- 
cern. He quitted the forecastle, where 
the seas were dashing inboard at every 
plunge of the vessel, the duty just men- 
tioned having been executed with the 
bodies of the crew frequently buried in the 
water, and walked toa drier part of the 
deck aft. Here he was met by the Path- 
finder, who was standing near Mabel and 
the quartermaster. Most of those on 
board, with the exception of the individu- 
als who have already been particularly 
mentioned, were below, some seeking re- 
lief from physical suffering on their pal- 
lets, and others tardily bethinking them 
of their sins. For the first time, most 
probably, since her keel had dipped into 
the limpid waters of Ontario, the voice of 
prayer was heard on board the Scud. 

‘** Jasper,’’ commenced his friend the 
guide, ‘‘T have been of no use this morn- 
ing, for my gifts are of little account, as 
you know, in a vessel like this ; but, should 
it please God to let the sergeant’s daughter 
reach the shore alive, my acquaintance 
with the forest may still carry her through 
in safety to the garrison.”’ 

‘Tis a fearful distance thither, Path- 
finder!’ Mabel rejoined, the party being 
so near together that all that was said by 
one was overheard by the other. ‘‘Iam 
afraid none of us could live to reach the 
fort.” 
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\ “It would be a risky path, Mabel, and 
a crooked one, though some of your sex 
ee undergone even more than that in 
this wilderness. But, Jasper, either you 
or I, or both of us, must man this bark 
canoe ; Mabel’s only chance will lie in get- 
ting through the breakers in that.” 

“TIT would willingly man anything to 
save Mabel,”? answered Jasper, with a 
melancholy smile; “ but no human hands, 
Pathfinder, could carry that canoe through 
yonder breakers in a gale like this. I 
have hopes from anchoring, after all; for 
once before have we saved the Scud in an 
extremity nearly as great as this.” 

“Tf we are to anchor, Jasper,’ the ser- 
geant inquired, “why not do it at once? 
Every foot we lose in drifting now would 
come into the distance we shall probably 
drag when the anchors are let go.”’ 

Jasper drew nearer to the sergeant and 
took his hand, pressing it earnestly, and 
in a way to denote strong, almost uncon- 
trollable feelings. 

“Sergeant Dunham,”’ he said, solemnly, 
“you are a good man, though you have 
treated me harshly in this business. You 
love your daughter? ”’ 

«That you cannot doubt, Kau-douce,”’ 
returned the sergeant, huskily. 

“Will you give her—give us all, the 
only chance for life that is left?” 

“What would you have me to do, boy; 
what would you have metodo? I have 
acted according to my judgment hitherto 
—what would you have me do? ”’ 

‘‘Support me against Master Cap for 
five minutes, and all that man can do 
toward saving the Scud shall be done.”’ 

The sergeant hesitated, for he was too 
much of a disciplinarian to fly in the face 
of regular orders. He disliked the ap- 
pearance of vacillation too, and then he 
had a profound respect for his kinsman’s 
seamanship. While he was deliberating, 
Cap came from the post he had some time 
occupied, which was at the side of the 
man at the helm, and drew nigh the 
group. 

‘‘Master EKau-douce,’’ he said, as soon 
as near enough to be heard, “I have 
come to inquire if you know any spot 
near by where this cutter can be beached ? 
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The moment has arrived when we are 
driven to this hard alternative.’’ 

That instant of indecision on the part 
of Cap secured the triumph of Jasper. 
Looking at the sergeant, the young man 
received a nod that assured him of all he 
asked, and he lost not one of those mo- 
ments that were getting to be so very 
precious. 

“Shall I take the helm,’’ he inquired 
of Cap, ‘“‘and see if we can reach a creek 
that lies to leeward ?”’ 

“Do so—do so—’’ said the other, hem- 
ming to clear his throat, for he felt op- 
pressed by a responsibility that weighed 
all the heavier on his shoulders on account 
of his ignorance. ‘Do so, Oh-the-deuce, 
since, to be frank with you, I can see 


nothing better to be done. We must 
beach or swamp !”’ 
Jasper required no more. Springing 


aft, he soon had the tiller in his own 
hands. The pilot was prepared for what 
was to follow, and, at a sign from his 
young commander, the rag of sail that 
had so long been set was taken in. At 
that moment, Jasper, watching his time. 
put the helm up, the head of a staysail 
was loosened forward, and the light cutter, 
as if conscious she was now under the con- 
trol of familiar hands, fell off, and was. 
soon in the trough of the sea. This 
perilous instant was passed in safety, and 
at the next moment the little vessel ap- 
peared flying down toward the breakers 
at a rate that threatened instant destruc- 
tion. The distances had got to be so 
short that five or six minutes sufficed 
for all that Jasper wished, and he put the 
helm down again when the bows of the 
Scud came up to the wind, notwithstand- 
ing the turbulence of the waters, as grace- 
fully as the duck varies its line of direction 
on the glassy pond. A sign from Jasper 
set all in motion on the forecastle, and a 
kedge was thrown from each bow. The 
fearful nature of the drift was now ap- 
parent even to Mabel’s eyes, for the two 
hawsers ran out like tow-lines. As soon 
as they straightened to a slight strain, 
both anchors were let go, and cable was 
given to each nearly to the better-ends 
It was not a difficult task to snub so light 
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a craft with ground tackle of a quality 
better than common; and, in less than 
ten minutes from the moment when Jas- 
per went to the helm, the Scud was 
riding, head to sea, with the two cables 
stretched ahead in lines that resembled 
bars of iron. 

‘This is not well done, Master Jasper !”’ 
angrily exclaimed Cap, as soon as he per- 
ceived the trick that had been played him 
—‘‘this is not well done, sir: 1 order you 
to cut, and to beach the cutter, without a 
moment’s delay.” 

No one, however, seemed disposed to 
comply with this order, for so long as 
Eau-douce saw fit to command, his own 
people were disposed to obey. Finding 
that the men remained passive, Cap, who 
believed they were in the utmost peril, 
turned fiercely to Jasper, and renewed his 
remonstrances. 

“You did not head for your pretended 
creek,’’ he added, after dealing in some 
objurgatory remarks that we do not 
deem it necessary to record, ‘but 
steered for that bluff, where every soul 
on board would have been drowned had 
we gone ashore !”’ 

** And you wish to cut, and put every 
soul ashore, at that very spot!’’ Jasper 
retorted, a little dryly. 

«Throw a lead-line overboard, and 
ascertain the drift !’?—Cap now roared 
to the people forward. <A sign from 
Jasper sustaining this order, it was in- 
stantly obeyed. All on deck gathered 
round the spot, and watched, with near- 
ly breathless interest, the result of the 
experiment. The lead was no sooner on 
the bottom, than the line tended for- 
ward, and in about two minutes it was 
seen that the cutter had drifted her 
length, dead in toward the bluff. Jasper 
looked grave, for he well knew nothing 
would hold the vessel did she get within 
the vortex of the breakers, the first line 
of which was appearing and disappear- 
ing about a cable’s length directly under 
their stern. 

“Traitor!” exclaimed Cap, shaking a 
finger at the young commander, though 
passion choked the rest. “You must 
answer for this with your life!” he 
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added, after a short pause.—‘‘If I were 
at the head of this expedition, sergeant, 
I would hang him at the end of the 
main-boom, lest he escape drowning !”’ 

‘“Moderate your feelings, brother—be 
more moderate, I beseech you; Jasper 
appears to have done all for the best, 
and matters may not be as bad as you 
believe them.”’ 

«“Why did he notrun for the creek he 
mentioned—why has he brought us here, 
dead to windward of that bluff, and to a 
spot where even the breakers are only of 
half the ordinary width, as if in a hurry 
to drown all on board ?”’ 

“‘T headed for the bluff for the precise 
reason that the breakers are so narrow 
at this spot,’’ answered Jasper, mildly, 
though his gorge had risen at the lan- 
guage the other held. 

“Do you mean to tell an old seaman 
like me that this cutter could live in those 
breakers ? ”’ 

“T do not, sir. I think she would fill 
and swamp, if driven into the first line of 
them—lI am certain she would never reach 
the shore on her bottom, if fairly en- 
tered. I hope to keep her clear of them 
altogether.’’ 

«‘ With a drift of her length in a minute!’’ 

“The backing of the anchors does not 
yet fairly tell, nor do I even hope that they 
will entirely bring her up.”’ 

“On what do you rely? To moor a 
craft, head and stern, by faith, hope, and 
charity !”’ 

““No, sir—I trust to the under-tow. I 
headed for the bluff because I knew that 
it was stronger at that point than at any 
other, and because we could get nearer 
in with the land without entering the 
breakers.”’ 

This was said with spirit, though with- 
out any particular show of resentment. 
Its effect on Cap was marked, the feeling 
that was uppermost being evidently that 
of surprise. 

““Under-tow !’’ he repeated ; “‘ who the 
devil ever heard of saving a vessel from 
going ashore by the under-tow ?”’ 

«This may never happen on the ocean, : 
sir,’’? Jasper answered, modestly, “but we 
have known it to happen here.” 
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_ “The lad is right, brother,” put in the 

‘sergeant; ‘for, though I do not well 
understand it, I have often heard the 
sailors of the lake speak of such a thing. 
We shall do well to trust to Jasper in this 
strait.”’ 
Cap grumbled and swore, but as there 
was no remedy, he was compelled to ac- 
quiesce. Jasper being now called on to 
explain what he meant by the under-tow, 
gave this account of the matter. The 
water that was driven up on the shore by 
the gale was necessarily compelled to find 
its level by returning to the lake by some 
secret channels. This could not be done 
on the surface, where both wind and waves 
were constantly urging it toward the land, 
and it necessarily formed a sort of lower 
eddy, by means of which it flowed back 
again to its ancient and proper bed. This 
inferior current had received the name of 
the under-tow; and, as it would neces- 
sarily act on the bottom of a vessel that 


' drew as much water as the Scud, Jasper 


trusted to the aid of this reaction to keep 
his cables from parting. In short, the 
upper and lower currents would, in a man- 
ner, counteract each other. 

Simple and ingenious as was this theory, 
however, as yet there was little evidence 
of its being reduced to practice. The 
drift continued; though as the kedges 
and hawsers with which the anchors were 
backed took the strains, it became sensibly 
less. At length the man at the lead an- 
nounced the joyful intelligence that the 
anchors had ceased to drag, and that the 
vessel had brought up! At this precise 
moment the first line of breakers was 
about a hundred feet astern of the Scud, 
even appearing to approach much nearer, 
as the foam vanished and returned on the 
raging surges. Jasper sprang forward, 
and casting a glance over the bows, he 
smiled in triumph as he pointed exultingly 
at the cables. Instead of resembling bars 
of iron in rigidity, as before, they were 
curving downward, and, to a seaman’s 
senses, it was evident that the cutter rose 
and fell on the seas as they came in with 
the ease of a ship in a tideway, when the 
power of the wind is relieved by the coun- 
teracting pressure of the water. 
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‘°Tis the under-tow!’ he exclaimed, 
with delight, fairly bounding along the 
deck to steady the helm, in order that the 
cutter might ride still easier—< Provi- 
dence has placed us directly in its current, 
and there is no longer any danger !”’ 

“Ay, ay; Providence is a good .sea- 
man,’’ growled Cap, ‘and often helps 
lubbers out of difficulty. Under-tow or 
upper-tow, the gale has abated ; and, for- 
tunately for us all, the anchors have met 
with good holding - ground. Then this 
d—d fresh water has an unnatural way 
with it!” 

Men are seldom inclined to quarrel with 
good fortune, but it isin distress that they 
grow clamorous and critical. Most on 
board were disposed to believe that they 
had been saved from shipwreck by the 
skill and knowledge of Jasper, without 
regarding the opinions of Cap, whose re- 
marks were now little heeded. 

There was half an hour of uncertainty 
and doubt, it is true, during which period 
the lead was anxiously watched ; and then 
a feeling of security came over all, and 
the weary slept without dreaming of in- 
stant death. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Tt is to be all made of sighs and tears : 
It is to be all made of faith and service ; 
It is to be all made of fantasy— 
All made of passion, and all made of wishes : 
All adoration, duty, and observance ; 
All humbleness, all patience, and impatience; 
All purity, all trial, all observance.” 

—SHAKESPEARE. 


Ir was near noon when the gale broke, 
and then its force abated as suddenly as 
its violence had arisen. In less than two 
hours after the wind fell, the surface of 
the lake, though still agitated, was no 
longer glittering with foam; and, in 
double that time, the entire sheet present- 
ed the ordinary scene of disturbed water, 
that was unbroken by the violence of a 
tempest. Still the waves came rolling in- 
cessantly toward the shore, and the lines 
of breakers remained, though the spray 
had ceased to fly; the combing of the 
swells was moderate, and all that there 
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was of vioience proceeded from the impul- 
sion of wind that had abated. 

As it was impossible to make head 
against the sea that was still up, with the 
light opposing air that blew from the 
eastward, all thoughts of getting under 
way that afternoon were abandoned. 
Jasper, who had now quietly resumed the 
command of the Scud, busied himself, 
however, in heaving up the anchors, which 
were lifted in succession. The kedges 
that backed them were weighed, and 
everything was got in readiness for a 
prompt departure as soon as the state of 
the weather would allow. In the mean- 
time, they who had no concern with those 
duties sought such means of amusement 
as their peculiar circumstances allowed. 

As is common with those who are un- 
used to the confinement of a vessel, Mabel 
cast wistful eyes toward the shore; nor 
was it long before she expressed a wish 
that it were possible to land. The Path- 
finder was near her at the time, and he 
assured her that nothing would be easier, 
as they had a bark canoe on deck, which 
was the best possible mode of conveyance 
to go through a surf. After the usual 
doubts and misgivings, the sergeant was 
appealed to; his opinion proved to be 
favorable, and preparations to carry the 
whim into effect were immediately made. 

The party that was to land consisted of 
Sergeant Dunham, his daughter, and the 
Pathfinder. Accustomed to the canoe, 
Mabel took her seat in the center with 
great steadiness, her father was placed in 
the bows, while the guide assumed the 
office of conductor, by standing in the 
stern. There was little need of impelling 
the canoe by means of the paddle, for the 
rollers sent it forward, at moments, with 
a violence that set every effort to govern 
its movements at defiance. More than 
once, ere the shore was reached, Mabel 
repented of her temerity, but Pathfinder 
encouraged her, and really manifested so 
much self - possession, coolness, and 
strength of arm, himself, that even a 
female might have hesitated about own- 
ing all her apprehensions. Our heroine 
was no coward, and, while she felt the 
novelty of her situation, she also experi- 
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enced a fair proportion of its wild delight. 
At moments, indeed, her heart was in her 
mouth, as the bubble of a boat floated on 
the very crest of a foaming breaker, ap- 
pearing to skim the water like a swallow, 
and then she flushed and laughed, as, left 
by the glancing element, they appeared 
to linger behind, ashamed of having been 
outdone in the headlong race. <A few 
minutes sufficed for this excitement, for, 
though the distance between the cutter 
and the land considerably exceeded a quar- 
ter of a mile, the intermediate space was 
passed in a very few minutes. 

On landing, the sergeant kissed his 
daughter kindly, for he was so much of a 
soldier as always to feel more at home on 
terra firma than when afloat, and, taking 
his gun, he announced his intention to 
pass an hour in quest of game. 

‘* Pathfinder will remain near you, girl, 
and no doubt he will tell you some of the 
traditions of this part of the world, or 
some of his own experiences with the 
Mingoes.”’ 

The guide laughed, promised to have a 
care of Mabel, and in a few minutes the 
father had ascended a steep acclivity and 
disappeared in the forest. The others 
took another direction, which, after a few 
minutes of sharp ascent also, brought 
them to a small naked point on the prom- 
ontory, where the eye overlooked an ex- 
tensive and very peculiar panorama. 
Here Mabel seated herself on a fragment 
of fallen rock, to recover her breath and 
strength, while her companion, on whose 
sinews no personal exertion seemed to 
make any impression, stood at her side, 
leaning in his own and not ungraceful 
manner on his long rifle. Several min- 
utes passed, and neither spoke ; Mabel, in 
particular, being lost in admiration of the 
view. 

The position the two had attained was 
sufficiently elevated to command a wide 
reach of the lake, which stretched away 
toward the northeast in a boundless sheet, 
glittering beneath the rays of an after- 
noon’s sun, and yet betraying the remains 
of that agitation which it had endured 
while tossed by the late tempest. The 
land set bounds to its limits in a huge 
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: crescent, disappearing in distance towards 
the southeast and the north. Far as the 


eye could reach, nothing but forest was 
visible, not even a solitary sign of civiliza- 
tion breaking in upon the uniform and 
grand magnificence of nature. The gale 
had driven the Scud beyond the line 
of those forts with which the French 
were then endeavoring to gird the English 
North-American possessions; for, following 
the channels of communication between the 
great lakes, their posts were on the banks 
of the Niagara, while our adventurers had 
reached a point many leagues westward 
from that celebrated strait. The cutter 
rode at single anchor, without the break- 
ers, resembling some well-imagined and 
accurately-executed toy, that was in- 
tended rather for a glass case than for 
the struggles with the elements which 
she had so lately gone through; while 
the canoe lay on the narrow beach, just 
out of reach of the waves that came 
booming upon the land, a speck upon the 
shingles. 

«We are very far, here, from human 
habitations !’? exclaimed Mabel, when, 
after a long and musing survey of the 
scene, its principal peculiarities forced 
themselves on her active and ever-brill- 
iant imagination; “‘ this is, indeed, being 
on a frontier !”’ 

“‘Have they more sightly scenes than 
this, nearer the sea, and around their 
large towns?’’ demanded Pathfinder, 
with an interest he was apt to discover in 
such a subject. 

“‘T will not say that; there is more to 
remind one of his fellow-beings there than 
here; less, perhaps, to remind one of God.”’ 

«© Ay, Mabel, that is what my own feel- 
ings say. Iam but a poor hunter, I know: 
untaught and unlVarned; but God is as 
near me in this my home as he is near the 
king in his royal palace.”’ 

““Who can doubt it ?”’? returned Mabel, 
looking from the view up into the hard- 
featured, but honest face of her com- 
panion, though not without surprise at 
the energy of his manner—‘‘ One feels 
nearer to God, in such a spot, I think, 
than when the mind is distracted by the 
objects of the towns.” 


“You say all I wish to say myself, 
Mabel, but in so much plainer speech that 
you make me ashamed of wishing to let 
others know what I feel on such matters. 
I have coasted this lake in s’arch of 
skins, afore the war, and have been here 
already ; not at this very spot, for we 
landed yonder where you may see the 
blasted oak that stands above the cluster 
of hemlocks ie 

*“‘How ! Pathfinder, can you remember 
all those trifles so accurately ?”’ 

“These are our streets and houses ; our 
churches and our palaces. Remember 
them, indeed! I once made an appoint- 
ment with the Big Sarpent, to meet at 
twelve o’clock at noon near the foot of a 
certain pine, at the end of six months, 
when neither of us was within three hun- 
dred miles of the spot. The tree stood, 
and stands still, unless the judgment of 
Providence has lighted on that too, in the 
midst of the forest, fifty miles from any 
settlement, but in a most extraordinary 
neighborhood for beaver.”’ 

«‘ And did you meet at that very spot 
and hour ?”’ 

“Does the sun rise and set? When I 
reached the tree, I found the Serpent lean- 
ing against its trunk, with torn leggings 
and muddied moccasins. The Delaware 
had got into a swamp, and it worried him 
not a little to find his way out of it: but, 
as the sun which comes over the eastern 
hills in the morning goes down behind the 
western at night, so was he true to time 
and place. No fear of Chingachgook 
when there is either a friend or an enemy 
in the case. He is equally sartain with 
each.”’ 

«« And where is the Delaware now—why 
is he not with us to-day ? ”’ 

‘‘He is scouting on the Mingo trail, 
where I ought to have been too, but for a 
great human infirmity.”’ 

“You seem above, beyond, superior to 
all infirmity, Pathfinder; I never yet met 
with a man who appeared to be so little 
liable to the weaknesses of nature.”’ 

‘‘Tf you mean in the way of health and 
strength, Mabel, Providence has been 
kind to me; though I fancy the open air, 
long hunts, active scoutings, forest fare, 
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and the sleep of a good conscience, may 
always keep the doctors at a distance. 
But I am human, after all; yes, I find I’m 
very human in some of my feelin’s.”’ 

Mabel looked surprised, and it would be 
no more than delineating the character of 
her sex, if we added that her sweet counte- 
nance expressed a good deal of curiosity, 
too, though her tongue was more discreet. 

«There is something bewitching in this 
wild life of yours, Pathfinder,’’? she ex- 
claimed, a tinge of enthusiasm mantling 
her cheeks. ‘‘I find I’m fast getting to 
be a frontier girl, and am coming to love 
all this grand silence of the woods. The 
towns seem tame to me; and, as my father 
will probably pass the remainder of his 
days here, where he has already lived so 
long, I begin to feel that I should be happy 
to continue with him, and not return to 
the sea-shore.”’ 

““The woods are never silent, Mabel, to 
such as understand their meaning. Days 
at a time have I traveled them alone, 
without feeling the want of company; 
and, as for conversation, for such as can 
comprehend their language, there is no 
want of rational and instructive discourse.’’ 

“‘T believe you are happier when alone, 
Pathfinder, than when mingling with your 
fellow-creatures.”’ 

“J will not say that—I will not say 
exactly that! I have seen the time when 
I have thought that God was sufficient 
for me in the forest, and craved no more 
than his bounty and his care. But other 
feelin’s have got uppermost, and I sup- 
pose natur’ will have its way. All other 
creatur’s mate, Mabel, and it was in- 
tended man should do so, too.”’ 

““And have you never bethought you 
of seeking a wife, Pathfinder, to share 
your fortunes?’”’ inquired the girl, with 
the directness and simplicity that the 
pure of heart, and the undesigning, are 
the most apt to manifest, and with that 
feeling of affection which is inbred in her 
sex. ‘‘To me it seems you want only a 
home to return to after your wanderings 
to render your life completely happy. 
Were I a man, it would be my delight to 
roam through these forests at will, or to 
sail over this beautiful lake.’’ 
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“JT understand you, Mabel; and God 
bless you for thinking of the welfare of 
men as humble as we are. We have our 
pleasures, it is true, as well as our gifts, 
but we might be happier: yes, I do think 
we might be happier.”’ 

~ “Happier! in what way, Pathfinder ? 
In this pure air, with these cool and 
shaded forests to wander through, this 
lovely lake to gaze at, and sail upon, with 
clear consciences, and abundance for all 
the real wants, men ought to be nothing 
less than as perfectly happy as their in- 
firmities will allow.”’ 

‘“‘Kvery creatur’ has its gifts, Mabel, 
and men has theirs,’’ answered the guide, 
looking stealthily at his beautiful com- 


panion, whose cheeks had flushed and 
eyes brightened under the ardor of feel- 
ings excited by the novelty of her striking 
situation ; “‘and all must obey them. Do 
you see yonder pigeon that is just alight- 
in’ on the beach—here in a line with the 
fallen chestnut ? ” 

“Certainly ; it is the only thing stirring 
with life in it, besides ourselves, that is to 
be seen in this vast solitude.”’ 

““Not so, Mabel, not so; Providence 
makes nothing that lives to live quite 
alone. Here is its mate, just rising on 
the wing; it has been feedin’ near the 
other beech, but it will not long be sep- 
arated from its companion.”’ 

‘‘T understand you, Pathfinder,’’ re- 
turned Mabel, smiling sweetly, though as 
calmly as if the discourse was with her 
father. ‘‘But a hunter may find a mate, 
even in this wild region. The Indian girls 
are affectionate and true, I know, for 
such was the wife of Arrowhead to a hus- 
band that oftener frowned than smiled.”’ 

“That would never do, Mabel, and good 
would never come of it. Kind must cling 
to kind, and country to country, if one 
would find happiness. If, indeed, I could 
meet with one like you, who would consent 
to be a hunter’s wife, and who would not 


scorn my ignorance and rudeness, then, in- 
deed, would all the toil of the past appear 
like the sporting of the young deer, and 


all the future like sunshine ! ”’ 
“One like me! A girl of my years and 
indiscretion would hardly make a fit com- 
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panion for the boldest scout and surest 
hunter on the lines ! ”’ 

“* Ah! Mabel, I fear me that I have been 
improving a red-skin’s gifts with a pale- 
face’s natur’! Such a character would 
insure a wife in an Injin village.”’ 

“Surely, surely, Pathfinder, you would 
not think of choosing one as ignorant, as 
frivolous, as vain, and as inexperienced as 
I, for your wife!’’ Mabel would have 
added, ‘‘and as young,”’ but an instinctive 
feeling of delicacy repressed the words. 

“And why not, Mabel? If you are 
ignorant of frontier usages, you know 
more than all of us of pleasant anecdotes 
and town customs; as for frivolous, I 
know not what it means, but if it signifies 
beauty, ah’s me! I fear it is no fault in 
my eyes. Vain you are not, as is seen by 
the kind manner in which you listen to all 
my idle tales about scoutings and trails; 
and for experience, that will come with 
years. Besides, Mabel, I fear men think 
little of these matters when they are about 
to take wives—I do.”’ 

«‘ Pathfinder—your words—your looks 
—surely all this is meant in trifling—you 
speak in pleasantry.”’ 

“To me it is always agreeable to be 
near you, Mabel, and I should sleep sound- 
er this blessed night than I have done for 
a week past could I think that you find 
such discourse as pleasant as I do.”’ 

We shall not say that Mabel Dunham 
had not believed herself a favorite with 
the guide. This her quick feminine sa- 
gacity had early discovered, and perhaps 
she had occasionally thought there had 
mingled with his regard and friendship 
some of that manly tenderness which the 
ruder sex must be coarse indeed not to 
show, on occasions, to the gentler; but 
the idea that he seriously sought her for 
his wife had never before crossed the mind 
of the spirited and ingenuous girl. Now, 
however, a gleam of something like the 
truth broke in upon her imagination, less 
induced by the words of her companion, 
perhaps, than by his manner. Looking 
earnestly into the rugged, honest counte- 
nance of the scout, Mabel’s own features 
became concerned and grave, and when 
she spoke again, it was with a gentleness 
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of manner that attracted him to her, even 
more powerfully than the words them- 
selves were calculated to repel. 

“You and I should understand each 
other, Pathfinder,’? she said, with an 
earnest sincerity, ‘‘nor should there be 
any cloud between us. You are too up- 
right and frank to meet with anything 
but sincerity and frankness in return. 
Surely—surely, all this means nothing— 
has no other connection with your feelings 
than such a friendship as one of your wis- 
dom and character would naturally feei 
for a girl like me!”’ 

“I believe it’s all as nat’ral, Mabel ; 
yes, Ido; the sergeant tells me he had 
such feelings towards your own mother, 
and I think I’ve seen something like it in 
the young people I have from time to 
time guided through the wilderness. Yes, 
yes—I dare say it’s all nat’ral enough, 
and that makes it come so easy, and is a 
great comfort to me.” 

*‘ Pathfinder, your words make me un- 
easy! Speak plainer, or change the sub- 
ject forever. You do not—cannot mean 
that — you —cannot wish me to under- 
stand——’”’ even the tongue of the spir- 
ited Mabel faltered, and she shrank with 
maiden shame, from adding what she 
wished so earnestly to say. Rallying 
her courage, however, and determined 
to know all as soon and as plainly as 
possibly, after a moment’s hesitation she 
continued—‘‘ I mean, Pathfinder, that you 
do not wish me to understand that you 
seriously think of me as a wife? ”’ 

“‘T do, Mabel; that’s it—that’s just it, 
and you have put the matter in a much 
better point of view than I, with my forest 
gifts and frontier ways, would ever be 
able to do. The sergeant and I have con- 
cluded on the matter, if it is agreeable to 
you, as he thinks is likely will be the case, 
though I doubt my own power to please 
one who deserves the best husband 
America can produce.”’ 

Mabel’s countenance changed from un- 
easiness to surprise, and, then, by a tran- 
sition still quicker, from surprise to pain. 

‘“My father!’’ she exclaimed. ‘“‘My 
dear father has thought of my becoming 
your wife, Pathfinder !”’ 
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«Yes, he has, Mabel; he has indeed! 
He has even thought such a thing might 
be agreeable to you, and has almost en- 
couraged me to fancy it might be true.”’ 

«But, you, yourself—you certainly can 
care nothing whether this singular expec- 
tation shall be realized or not ? ”’ 

“Anan?” 

“‘T mean, Pathfinder, that you have 
talked of this match more to oblige my 
father than anything else; that your feel- 
ings are no way concerned, let my answer 
be what it may.”’ 

The scout looked earnestly into the 
beautiful face of Mabel, which had flushed 
with the ardor and novelty of her sensa- 
tions, and it was impossible to mistake 
the intense admiration that betrayed it- 
self in every lineament of his ingenuous 
countenance. 

“‘T have often thought myself happy, 
Mabel, when ranging the woods, on a 
successful hunt, breathing the pure air 
of the hills, and filled with vigor and 
health ; but I now feel that it has all been 
idleness and vanity compared with the 
delight it would give me to know that you 
thought better of me than you think of 
most others.” 

“Better of you!—I do indeed think 
better of you, Pathfinder, than of most 
others—I am not certain that I do not 
think better of you than of any other ; 
for your truth, honesty, simplicity, jus- 
tice, and courage, are scarcely equaled by 
any on earth.”’ 

«¢ Ah! Mabel !—these are sweet and en- 
couraging words from you, and the ser- 
geant, after all, was not as near wrong as 
I feared.”’ 

“Nay, Pathfinder—in the name of all 
that is sacred and just, do not let us mis- 
understand each other in a matter of so 
much importance. While I esteem, respect 
—nay, reverence you, almost as much as I 
reverence my own dear father, it is im- 
possible that I should ever become your 
wife—that I——’”’ 

The change in her companion’s coun- 
tenance was so sudden and so great that 
the moment the effect of what she had 
uttered became visible in the face of the 
Pathfinder, Mabel arrested her own words, 
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| notwithstanding her strong desire to be 


explicit, the reluctance with which she. 
could at any time cause pain being suffi- 
cient of itself to induce the pause. Neither 
spoke for some time, the shade of disap- 
pointment that crossed the rugged linea- 
ments of the hunter amounting so nearly 
to anguish as to frighten his companion, 
while the sensation of choking became so 
strong in the Pathfinder that he fairly 
griped his throat, like one who sought 
physical relief for physical suffermg. The 
convulsive manner in which his fingers 
worked actually struck the alarmed girl 
with a feeling of awe. 

“Nay, Pathfinder,’? Mabel eagerly 
added, the instant she could command 
her voice—‘‘ I may have said more than 1 
mean, for all things of this nature are 
possible, and women, they say, are never 
sure of their own minds. What I wish 
you to understand is, that it is not likely 
that you and I should ever think of each 
other, as man and wife ought to think of 
each other.”’ 

“1 do not—I shall never think in that 
way again, Mabel—’’ gasped forth the 
Pathfinder, who appeared to utter his 
words like one just raised above the press- 
ure of some suffocating substance. ‘“‘No 
—no—I shall never think of you, or any 
one else, again, in that way.”’ 

** Pathfinder—dear Pathfinder—under- 
stand me—do not attach more meaning 
to my words than I do myself—a match 
like that would be unwise—unnatural, 
perhaps.”’ 

“Yes, unnat’ral—ag’in natur’ ; and so 
I told the sergeant, but he would have it 
otherwise.”’ 

** Pathfinder !—Oh! this is worse than I 
could have imagined—take my hand, ex- 
cellent Pathfinder, and let me see that 
you do not hate me. For God’s sake, 
smile upon me again !”’ 

“Hate you, Mabel !—Smile upon you! 
—Ah’s me!”’ 

“Nay, give me your hand; your hardy, 
true and manly hand—both, both, Path- 
finder, for I shall not be easy until I feel 
certain that we are friends again, and 
that all this has been a mistake.’’ 

“‘Mabel,”’ said the guide, looking wist- 
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fully into the face of the generous and} 


impetuous girl, as she held his two hard 
and sunburnt handsin her own pretty and 
delicate fingers, and laughing in his own 
silent and peculiar manner, while anguish 
gleamed over lineaments which seemed in- 
capable of deception, even while agitated 
with emotions so conflicting. “‘ Mabel, the 
sargeant was wrong!” — 

_ The pent-up feelings could endure no 
more, and the tears rolled down the cheeks 
of the scout like rain. His fingers again 
worked convulsively at his throat, and his 
breast heaved, as if it possessed a tenant 
of which it would be rid, by any effort, 
however desperate. 

“* Pathfinder !—Pathfinder !’’ Mabel al- 
most shrieked, ‘‘anything but this—any- 
thing but this. Speak to me, Pathfinder 
—smile again—say one kind word—any- 
thing to prove you can forgive me.”’ 

««The sargeant was wrong !’’ exclaimed 
the guide, laughing amid his agony, in a 
way to terrify his companion by the un- 
natural mixture of anguish and light- 
heartedness. ‘‘ 1 knew it—I knew it, and 
said it; yes, the sergeant was wrong 
a’ter all.” 

«“Wecan be friends, though we cannot 
be man and wife,’’ continued Mabel, al- 
most as much disturbed as her companion, 
scarce knowing what she said; ‘‘ we can 
always be friends, and always will.”’ 

<‘T thought the sergeant was mistaken,”’ 
resumed the Pathfinder, when a great 
effort had enabled him to command him- 
self, “for I did not think my gifts were 
such as would please the fancy of a town- 
bred gal. It would have been better, Ma- 
bel, had he not overpersuaded me into a 
different notion ; and it might have been 
better, too, had you not been so pleasant 
and friendly like ; yes it would.”’ 

«Tf I thought any error of mine had 
raised false expectations in you, Pathfind- 
er, however unintentionally on my part, I 
should never forgive myself; for, believe 
me, I would rather endure pain in my own 
feelings than you should suffer.”’ 

<-That’s just it, Mabel; that’s just it. 
These speeches and opinions, spoken in so 
soft a voice, and in a way I’m unused to 
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But I now see plainly, and begin to under- 
stand the difference between us better, 
and will strive to keep down thought, and 
to go abroad again as I used to do, look- 
ing for the game and the inimy. Ah’s 
me; Mabel, I have indeed been on a false 
trail since we met !”’ 

**But you will now travel on the true 
one. In a little while you will forget all 
this, and think of me as a friend who owes 
you her life.”’ 

“‘This may be the way in the town, but 
I doubt if it’s nat’ral to the woods. With 
us, when the eye sees a lovely sight it is 
apt to keep it long in view, or, when the 
mind takes in an upright and proper feel- 
ing, it is loath to part with it.’’ 

“But it is not a proper feeling that you 
should love me, nor am I a lovely sight. 
You will forget it all, when you come 
seriously to recollect that I am altogether 
unsuited to be your wife.”’ 

“So I told the sergeant—but he would 
have it otherwise. I knew you was too 
young and beautiful for one of middle age 
like myself, and who never was comely to 
look at, even in youth; and then your 
ways have not been my ways, nor would 
a hunter’s cabin be a fitting place for one 
who was edicated among chiefs, as it 
were. If I were younger and comelier, 
though, like Jasper Kau-douce——”’ 

‘““Never mind Jasper EHau-douce,”’ in- 
terrupted Mabel, impatiently; ‘we can 
talk of something else.’’ 

‘« Jasper is a worthy lad, Mabel; ay, and 
a comely,’’ returned the guileless guide, 
looking earnestly at the girl, as if he dis- 
trusted her judgment in speaking slight- 
ingly of his friend. ‘‘ Were I only half as 
comely as Jasper Western, my misgivings 
in this affair would not have been so great, 
and they might not have been so true.’’ 

‘We will not talk of Jasper Western,”’ 
repeated Mabel, the color mounting to 
her temples; ‘“‘he may be good enough in 
a gale or on the lake, but he is not good 
enough to talk of here.’’ 

“‘T fear me, Mabel, he is better than 
the man who is likely to be your husband, 
though the sergeant says that never can 
take place. But the sergeant was wrong 


in the woods, have done the mischief. ! once, and he may be wrong twice.” 
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«¢ And who is likely to be my husband, 
Pathfinder! This is scarcely less strange 
than what has just passed between 
aS AA 

“*T know it is nat’ral for like to seek 
like, and, for them that have consorted 
much with officers’ ladies, to wish to be 
officers’ ladies themselves. But, Mabel, 
I may speak plainly to you, I know, and 
hope my words will not give you pain, for, 
now J understand what it is to be disap- 
pointed in such feelings, I wouldn’t wish 
to cause even a Mingo sorrow on this 
head. But happiness is not always to be 
found in a marquee any more than ina 
tent; and, though the officers’ quarters 
may look more tempting than the rest of 
the barracks, there is often great misery 
between husband and wife inside of their 
doors.”’ 

“‘T do not doubt it, in the least, Path- 
finder ; and, did it rest with me to decide, 
I would sooner follow you to some cabin 
in the woods, and share your fortune, 
whether it might be better or worse, than 
go inside the door of any officer I know, 
with an intention of remaining there as 
its master’s wife.”’ 

“‘ Mabel, this is not what Lundie hopes 
or Lundie thinks.’’ 

*«* And what care I for Lundie? He is 
major of the 55th, and may command his 
men to wheel and march about as he 
pleases, but he cannot compel me to wed 
the greatest or the meanest of his mess: 
besides, what can you know of Lundie’s 
wishes on such a subject ? ”’ 

**Rrom Lundie’s own mouth. The ser- 
geant had told him that he wished me for 
a son-in-law ; and the major, being an old 
and a true friend, conversed with me on 
the subject: he put it to me plainly, 
whether it would not be more ginerous in 
me to let an officer succeed than to strive 
to make you share a hunter’s fortune. I 
owned the truth, I did; and that was, 
that I thought it might, but when he told 
me that the quartermaster would be his 
choice, I would not abide by the condi- 
tions. _No—no— Mabel; I know Davy 
Muir well, and though he may make you 
a lady, he can never make you a happy 
woman, or himself a gentleman. I say 
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this honestly, Ido; for I now plainly see 
that the sergeant has been wrong.”’ 

«‘My father has been very wrong, if he 
has said or done aught to cause you sor- 
row, Pathfinder ; and so great is my re- 
spect for you, so sincere my friendship, 
that were it not for one—I mean that no 
person need fear Lieutenant Muir’s in- 
fluence with me. I would rather remain 
as Tam, to my dying day, than become a - 
lady at the cost of being his wife.’’ 

“‘T do not think you would say that 
which you do not feel, Mabel,’’ returned 
Pathfinder, earnestly. 

“Not at such a moment, on such a sub- 
ject, and least of all to you. No; Lieu- 
tenant Muir may find wives where he can 
—my name shall never be on his cata- 
logue.”’ 

‘«Thank you—thank you for that, Ma- 
bel; for, though there is no longer any 
hope for me, I could never be happy were 
you to take to the quartermaster. I 
feared the commission might count for 
something, I did, and I know the man. 
It is not jealousy that makes me speak in 
this manner, but truth, for I know the 
man. Now, were you to fancy a deserv- 
ing youth, one like Jasper Western, for 
instance——’”’ 

“Why always mention Jasper Eau- 
douce, Pathfinder ? he can have no con- 
cern with our friendships; let us talk of 
yourself, and of the manner in which you 
intend to pass the winter.’’ 

““Ah’s me! Im little worth at the 
best, Mabel, unless it may be on a trail, 
or with the rifle; and less worth now that 
I’ve discovered the sergeant’s mistake. 
There is no need, therefore, of talking of 
me. It has been very pleasant to me to 
be near you so long, and even to fancy 
that the sergeant was right; but that is 
all over now. Ishall go down to the lake 
with Jasper, and then there will be busi- 
ness to occupy us, and that will keep use- 
less thoughts out of the mind.’’ 

“And you will forget this—forget me 
—no, not forget me either, Pathfinder ; 
but you will resume your old pursuits, and 
cease to think a girl of sufficient impor- 
tance to disturb your peace ? ”’ 

“T never know’d it afore, Mabel, but 
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girls, as you call them, though gals is the 
name I’ve been taught to use, are of more 
account in this life than I could have 
believed. No, afore I know’d you, the 
new-born babe did not sleep more sweetly 
than I used to could; my head was no 
sooner on the root, or the stone, or may- 
‘hap on the skin, than all was lost to the 
senses, unless it might be to go over in 
the night the business of the day, in a 
dream, like; and there I lay till the mo- 
ment came to be stirring, and the swal- 
lows were not more certain to be on the 
wing with the light, than I to be afoot 
at the moment I wished to be. All this 
seemed a gift, and might be calculated on, 
even in the midst of a Mingo camp; for 
I’ve been outlying in my time, in the very 
villages of the vagabonds.”’ 

** And all this will return to you, Path- 
finder ; for one so upright and sincere will 
never waste his happiness on a mere 
fancy. You will dream again of your 
hunts, of the deer you have slain, and of 
the beaver you have taken.”’ 

“«“Ah’s me, Mabel, I wish never to 
dream again! Before we met I had a 
sort of pleasure in following up the hounds 
in fancy, as it might be; and even in 
striking a trail of the Iroquois—nay, I’ve 
been in skirmishes and ambushments in 
thought like, and found satisfaction in it, 
according to my gifts; but all those 
things have lost their charms since I’ve 
made acquaintance with you. Now, I 
think no longer of anything rude in my 
dreams, but, the very last night we stayed 
in the garrison, I imagined [ had a cabin 
in a grove of sugar maples, and at the 
root of every tree was a Mabel Dunham, 
while the pvirds that were among the 
branches sang ballads, instead of the 
notes that natur’ gave, and even the deer 
stopped to listen. I tried to shoota fa’an, 
but Killdeer missed fire, and the creatur’ 
laughed in my face, as pleasantly as a 
young girl laughs in her merriment, and 
then it bounded away, looking back as if 
expecting me to follow.” 

‘“No more of this, Pathfinder—we’ll 
talk no more of these things,’’ said Mabel, 
dashing tears from her eyes; for the sim- 
ple, earnest manner in which this hardy 
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woodsman betrayed the deep hold she had 
taken of his feelings nearly proved too 
much for her own generous heart. ‘‘ Now 
let us look for my father; he cannot be 
distant, as I heard his gun quite near.”’ 

“The sergeant was wrong—yes, he was 
wrong, and it’s of no use to attempt to 
make the dove consort with the wolf.’’ 

“Here comes my dear father,’’ inter- 
rupted Mabel; ‘‘let us look cheerful and 
happy, Pathfinder, as such good friends 
ought to look, and keep each other’s 
secrets.”’ 

A pause succeeded; the sergeant’s foot 
was heard crushing the dried twigs hard 
by, and_then his form appeared shoving 
aside the bushes of a copse quite near. 
As he issued into the open ground the old 
soldier scrutinized his daughter and her 
companion, and, speaking good-naturedly 
he said : 

‘* Mabel, child, you are young and light 
of foot—look for a bird I’ve shot that just 
fell beyond the thicket of young hemlocks 
on the shore; and, as Jasper is showing 
signs of an intention of gettifg under way, 
you need not take the trouble to climb up 
this hill again, but we will meet you on 
the beach in a few minutes.”’ 

Mabel obeyed, bounding down the hill 
with the elastic step of youth and health. 
But notwithstanding the lightness of her 
steps, the heart of the girl was heavy, 
and no sooner was she hid from observa- 
tion by the thicket, than she threw herself 
on the root of a tree and wept as if her 
heart would break. The sergeant watch- 
ed her until she disappeared, with a 
father’s pride, and then turned to his 
companion with a smile as kind and as 
familiar as his habits would allow him to 
use towards any. 

‘«*She has her mother’s lightness and 
activity, my friend, with somewhat of her 
father’s force,’’ he said. ‘‘ Her mother 
was not quite as handsome, I think my- 
self; but the Dunhams were always 
thought comely, whether men or women. 
Well, Pathfinder, I take it for granted 
you’ve not overlooked the opportunity, 
but have spoken plainly to the girl? Wo- 
men like frankness in matters of this 
sort.” 
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“©T believe Mabel and I understand each 
other at last, sargeant,’’ returned the 
other, looking another way to avoid the 
soldier’s face. 

«So much the better. Some people 
fancy that a little doubt and uncertainty 
make love all the livelier, but I am one 
of those who think the plainer the tongue 
speaks the easier the mind will compre- 
hend. Was Mabel surprised ? ”’ 

“‘T fear she was, sargeant; I fear she 
was taken quite by surprise—yes I do.”’ 

‘*Well, well, surprises in love are like 
an ambush in war, and quite as lawful ; 
though it is not as easy to tell when a 
woman is surprised as to tell when it hap- 
pens to an enemy. Mabel did not run 
away, my worthy friend, did she ? ”’ 

“No, sargeant, Mabel did not try to 
escape; that 1 can say with a clear con- 
science.”’ 

“‘T hope the girl was not too willing 
neither! Her mother was shy and coy 
for a month, at least — but frankness, 
after all, is a recommendation in man or 
woman.”” 

«That it is—and judgment, too.” 

“You are not to look for too much judg- 
ment in a young creature of twenty, 
Pathfinder, but it will come with expe- 
rience. A mistake in you or me, for in- 
stance, might not be so easily overlooked, 
but in a girl of Mabel’s years one is not 
to strain at a gnat lest they swallow a 
camel.”’ 

The muscles of the listener’s face 
twitched, as the sergeant was thus de- 
livering his sentiments, though the for- 
mer had now recovered a portion of that 
stoicism which formed so large a part of 
his character, and which he had probably 
imbibed from long association with the 
Indians. His eyes rose and fell, and once 
a gleam shot athwart his hard features, 
as if he were about to indulge in his pecu- 
liar laugh; but the joyous feeling, if it 
really existed, was as quickly lost ina look 
allied to anguish. It was this unusual 
mixture of wild and keen mental agony 
with native, simple joyousness that had 
most struck Mabel, who, in the interview 
just related, had a dozen times been on 
the point of believing that her suitor’s 
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heart was only lightly touched, as images 
of happiness and humor gleamed over a 
mind that was almost infantine in its 
simplicity and nature; an impression, 
however, that was soon driven away by 
the discovery of emotions so painful and 
so deep that they seemed to harrow the 
very soul. Indeed, in this respect, the 
Pathfinder was a mere child; unpracticed 
in the ways of the world, he had no idea 
of concealing a thought of any kind, and 
his mind received and reflected each emo- 
tion with the pliability and readiness of 
that period of life; the infant scarcely 
yielding its wayward imagination to the 
passing impression with greater facility 
than this man,so simple in all his per- 
sonal feelings, so stern, stoical, masculine, 
and severe in all that touched his ordinary 
pursuits. 

“You say true, sergeant,’’ Pathfinder 
answered ; ‘‘a mistake in one like you is 
a more serious matter.” 

‘© You will find Mabel sincere and hon- 
est in the end, give her but a little time.” 

«« Ah’s me, sergeant ! ”’ 

«“ A man of your merits would make an 
impression on a rock, give him time, Path- 
finder.”’ 

“Sergeant Dunham, we are old fellow- 
campaigners—that is, as campaigns are 
carried on here in the wilderness; and we 
have done so many kind acts to each 
other that we can afford to be candid— 
what has caused you to believe that a girl 
like Mabel could ever fancy one as rude as 
Dam?” 

‘“What?—why a variety of reasons, 
and good reasons, too, my friend. Those 
same acts of kindness, perhaps, and the 
campaigns you mention ; moreover, you 
are my sworn and tried comrade.’’ 

** All this sounds well, so far as you and 
I be consarned, but they do not touch the 
case of your pretty daughter. She may 
think these very campaigns have de- 
stroyed the little comeliness I may once 
have had, and 1 am not quite sartain that 
being an old friend of her father would 
lead any young maiden’s mind into a par- 
ticular affection for a suitor. Like loves 
like, I tell you, sergeant, and my gifts are 
not altogether the gifts of Mabel Dunham.’’ 
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«These are some of your old modest 
qualms, Pathfinder, and will do you no 
credit with the girl. Women distrust 
men who distrust themselves, and take 
to men who distrust nothing. Modesty 
is a capital thing in a recruit, I grant 
you, or in a young subaltern who has 
just joined, for it prevents his railing at 
the non-commissioned officers before he 
knows what to rail at; Pm not sure it 


‘is out of place in a commissary or a par- 


son, but it’s the devil and all when it 
gets possession of either a real soldier or 
a lover. Have as little to do with it as 
possible, if you would win a woman’s 
heart. As for your doctrine that like 
love likes, it is as wrong as possible in 
matters of this sort. If like loved like, 
women would love one another, and men 
also. No—no—like loves dislike ’’—the 
sergeant was merely a scholar of the 
camp—‘‘and you have nothing to fear 
from “Mabel on that score. Look at 
Lieutenant Muir; the man has had five 
wives already, they tell me, and there 
is no more modesty in him than there 
is in a cat-o’-nine-tails.”’ ; 

‘*Lieutenant Muir will never be the 
husband of Mabel Dunham, let him ruffle 
his feathers as much as he may.’’ 

“That is a sensible remark of yours, 
Pathfinder, for my mind is made up that 
you shall be my son-in-law. If I were 
an officer myself, Mr. Muir might have 
some chance; but time has placed one 
door between my child and myself, and 
I don’t intend there shall be that of a 
marquee also.”’ 

“Sergeant, we must let Mabel follow 
her own fancy ; she is young and light of 
heart, and God forbid that any wish of 
mine should lay the weight of a feather on 
a mind that is all gayety now, or take one 
note of happiness from her laughter.”’ 

‘‘Have you conversed freely with the 
girl?’ the sergeant demanded, quickly, 
and with some asperity of manner. 

Pathfinder was too honest to deny a 
truth plain as that which the answer re- 
quired, and yet too honorable to betray 
Mabel, and expose her to the resentment 
of one whom he well knew to be stern in 
his anger. 


““We have laid open. our minds,” he 
said, ‘‘and, though Mabel’s is one that 
any man might love to look at, I find little 
there, sergeant, to make me think any 
better of myself.’’ 

“The girl has not dared to refuse you— 
to refuse her father’s best friend ? ”’ 

Pathfinder turned his face away to con- 
ceal the look of anguish that conscious- 
ness told him was passing athwart it, but 
he continued the discourse in his own 
quiet, manly tones. 

“‘ Mabel is too kind to refuse anything, 
or to utter harsh words to a dog. I have 
not put the question in a way to be down- 
right refused, sergeant.”’ 

““And did you expect my daughter to 
jump into your arms before you asked her? 
She would not have been her mother’s 
child had she done any such thing, nor do 
I think she would have been mine. The 
Dunham’s like plain dealing as well as the 
king’s majesty, but they are no jumpers. 
Leave me to manage this matter for you, 
Pathfinder, and there shall be no unneces- 
sary delay. Ill speak to Mabel myself, 
this very evening, using your name as 
principal in the affair.’ 

“Td rather not—I’d rather not, ser- 
geant. Leave the matter to Mabel and 
me, and I think all will come right in the 
ind. . Young gals be like timorsome birds, 
they do not over-relish being hurried or 
spoken harshly to, neither. Leave the 
matter to Mabel and me.” 

“On one condition I will, my friend ; 
and that is, that you promise me, on the 
honor of a scout, that you will put the 
matter plainly to Mabel the first suitable 
opportunity, and no mincing of words.” 

«‘T will ask her, sergeant—yes, I will 
ask her, on condition that you promise not 
to meddle in the affair—yes, I will promise 
to ask Mabel the question whether she 
will marry me, even though she laugh in 
my face at my doing so, on that condition.’ 

Sergeant Dunham gave the desired 
promise very cheerfully for he had com- 
pletely wrought himself up into the belief 
that the man he so much esteemed and 
respected himself, must be acceptable to 
his daughter. He had married a woman 
much younger than himself, and he saw 
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no unfitness in the respective years of the 
intended couple. Mabel was educated so 
much above him, too, that he was not 
aware of the difference which actually ex- 
isted between the parent and child, in this 
respect; for it is one of the most unpleas- 
ant features in the intercourse between 
knowledge and ignorance, taste and unso- 
phistication, refinement and vulgarity, 
that the higher qualities are often neces- 
sarily subjected to the judgments of those 
who have absolutely no perception of their 
existence. It followed that Sergeant Dun- 
ham was not altogether qualified to ap- 
preciate his daughter’s tastes, or to form 
a very probable conjecture of the direction 
taken by those feelings, which oftener de- 
pend on impulses and passion thai. on rea- 
son. Still, the worthy soldier was not so 
wrong in his estimate of the Pathfinder’s 
chances as might at first appear. Know- 
ing, aS he well did, all the sterling quali- 
ties of the man, his truth, integrity of 
purpose, courage, self-devotion, disinter- 
estedness, it was far more reasonable to 
suppose that qualities like these would 
produce a deep impression on any female 
heart, where there was an opportunity to 
acquire a knowledge of their existence ; 
and the father erred principally in fancy- 
ing that the daughter might know, as it 
might be, by intuition, what he himself 
had acquired by years of intercourse and 
adventure. 

As Pathfinder and his military friend 
descended the hill to the shore of the lake, 
the discourse did not flag. The latter 
continued to persuade the former that his 
diffidence alone prevented complete success 
with Mabel, and that he had only to per- 
severe in order to prevail. Pathfinder 
was much too modest by nature, and had 
been too plainly, though so delicately, dis- 
couraged, in the recent interview, to be- 
lieve all he heard ; still the father used so 
many arguments that seemed plausible, 
and it was so grateful to fancy that the 
daughter might yet be his, the reader is 
not to be surprised when he is told that 
this unsophisticated being did not view 
Mabel’s recent conduct in precisely the 
light in which he may be inclined to view 
it himself. He did not credit all that the 
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sergeant told him, it is true; but he began 
to think virgin coyness, and ignorance of 
her own feelings, might have induced 
Mabel to use the language she had. 

“The quartermaster is no favorite,’’ 
said Pathfinder, in answer to one of his 
companion’s remarks. ‘‘ Mabel will never 
look on him as more than one who has 
had four or five wives already.”’ 

«« Which is more than hisshare. Aman 
may marry twice, without offense to good - 
morals and decency, I allow, but four 
times is an aggravation.”’ 

<‘T should think even marrying once, 
what Master Cap calls a circumstance !”’ 
put in Pathfinder, laughing in his quiet 
way, for, by this time, his spirits had re- 
covered some of their buoyancy. 

“Tt is, indeed, my friend, and a most 
solemn circumstance, too. If it were not 
that Mabel is to be your wife, I would ad- 
vise you to remain single. But here is the 
girl herself, and discretion is the word.”’ 

« Ah’s me! sergeant, I fear you are 
mistaken ! ”’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“Mhus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various views.”’ 
—MILTON. 


MABEL was in waiting on the beach, 
and the canoe was soon launched. Path- 
finder carried the party out through the 
surf in the same skillful manner he had 
brought it in; and though Mabel’s color 
heightened with excitement, and her heart 
seemed often ready to leap out of her 
mouth again, they reached the side of the 
Scud without having received even a drop 
of spray. 

Ontario is like a quick-tempered man, 
sudden to be angered, and as soon ap- 
peased. The sea had already fallen, and, 
though the breakers bounded the shore 
as far as the eye could reach, it was 
merely in lines of brightness, that ap- 
peared and vanished like the returning 
waves produced by a stone that has been 
dropped into a pool. The cable of the 
Scud was scarce seen above the water, 
and Jasper had already hoisted his sails 
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in readiness to depart as soon as the ex- 
pected breeze from the shore should fill 
the canvas. 

It was just sunset as the cutter’s main- 
sail flapped, and its stem began to sever 
the water. The air was light and south- 
erly, and the head of the vessel was kept 
looking up along the south shore, it being 
the intention to get to the eastward again 
as fast as possible. The night that suc- 
ceeded was quiet, and the rest of those 
who slept deep and tranquil. 

Some difficulty occurred concerning the 
command of the vessel, but the matter 
had been finally settled by an amicable 
compromise. As the distrust of Jasper 
was far from being appeased, Cap re- 
tained a supervisory power, while the 
young man was allowed to work the 
craft, subject at all times to the control 
and interference of the old seaman. To 
this Jasper consented, in preference to 
exposing Mabel any longer to the dangers 
of their present situation; for, now that 
the violence of the elements had ceased, 
he well knew that the Montcalm would be 
in search of them. He had the discretion, 
however, not to reveal his apprehensions 
on this head, for it happened that the 
very means he deemed the best to escape 
the enemy were those which would be 
most likely to awaken new suspicions of 
his honesty in the minds of those who held 
the power to defeat his intentions. In 
other words, Jasper believed that the 
gallant young Frenchman who com- 
manded the ship of the enemy would 
quit his anchorage under the fort of 
Niagara and stand up the lake as soon 
as the wind abated in order to ascertain 
the fate of the Scud; keeping midway 
between the two shores as the best means 
of commanding a broad view; and that- 
on his part, it would be expedient to hug 
one coast or the other, not only to avoid 
a meeting, but as affording a chance of 
passing without detection by blending his 
sails and spars with objects on the land. 
He preferred the south, because it was 
the weather shore, and because he thought 
it was that which the enemy would the 
least expect him to take, though if neces- 
sarily led near his settlements, and in front 
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of one of the strongest posts he held in 
that part of the world. 

Of all this, however, Cap was happily 
ignorant, and the sergeant’s mind was too 
much occupied with the details of his mili- 
tary trust to enter into these niceties, 
which so properly belonged to another 
profession. No opposition was made, 
therefore, and, ere morning, Jasper had 
apparently dropped quietly into all his 
former authority, issuing his orders freely, 
and meeting with obedience without hesi- 
tation or cavil. 

The appearance of day brought all on 
board on deck again, and, as is usual with 
adventurers on the water, the opening 
horizon was curiously examined, as objects 
started out of the obscurity and the pano- 
rama brightened under the growing light. 
East, west, and north, nothing was visible 
but water, glittering in the rising sun; 
but southward stretched the endless belt 
of woods that then held Ontario in a set- 
ting of forest verdure. Suddenly an open- 
ing appeared ahead, and then the massive 
walls of achateau-looking house, with out- 
works, bastions, block-houses, and palisa- 
does, frowned on a headland that bordered 
the outlet of a broad stream. Just as the 
fort became visible a little cloud rose over 
it, and the white ensign of France was 
seen fluttering from a lofty flag-staff. 

Cap gave an ejaculation as he witnessed 
this ungrateful exhibition, and he cast a 
quick, suspicious glance at his brother-in- 
law. 

«The dirty table-cloth hung up to the 
air, as my name is Charles Cap!” he 
muttered, ‘“‘ and we hugging this d d 
shore, as if it were our wife and children, 
met on the return from an India v’y’ge! 
Harkee, Jasper, are you in search of a 
cargo of frogs, that you keep so near in to 
this New France ?”’ 

‘‘T hug the land, sir, in the hope of 
passing the enemy’s ship without being 
seen, for I think she must be somewhere 
down here to leeward.”’ 

«Ay, ay ; this sounds well, and I hope 
it may turn out as you say. I trust there 
is no undertow here ? ”’ 

«We are on the weather shore, now,”’ 
said Jasper, smiling; ‘‘and I think you 
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will admit, Master Cap, that a strong 
undertow makes an easy cable; we owe 
all our lives to the undertow of this very 
lake.”’ 

«French flummery !’’ growled Cap, 
though he did not care to be heard by 
Jasper. ‘Give me a fair, honest, Kn- 
glish- Yankee-American tow, above board, 
and above water, too, if I must have.a 
tow at all, and none of your sneaking 
drift that is below the surface where one 
can neither see nor feel. 
the truth could be come at, that this 
late escape of ours was all a contrived 
affair.’’ 

«We have now a good opportunity, at 
least, to reconnoiter the enemy’s post at 
Niagara, brother, for such I take this 
fort to be,’”’ put in the sergeant. ‘‘ Let 
us be all eyes in passing, and remember 
that we are almost in the face of the 
enemy.”’ 

This advice of the sergeant’s needed 
nothing to enforce it, for the interest and 
novelty of passing a spot occupied by 
human beings were of themselves suffi- 
cient to attract deep attention in that 
scene of a vast but deserted nature. The 
wind was now fresh enough to urge the 
Scud through the water with consider- 
able velocity, and Jasper eased her helm 
as she opened the river, and luffed nearly 
into the mouth of that noble strait, or 
river, as it is termed. A dull, distant, 
heavy roar came down through the open- 
ing in the banks, swelling on the cur- 
rents of the air, like the deeper notes 
of some immense organ, and occasionally 
seeming to cause the earth itself to 
tremble. 

«That sounds like surf on some long, 
unbroken, coast!’ exclaimed Cap, as a 
swell deeper than common came to his 
ears. 

‘‘ Ay, that is such surf as we have in 
this quarter of the world,’’ Pathfinder 
answered. “‘ There is no undertow there, 
Master Cap, but all the water that strikes 
the rocks stay there, so far as going 
back ag’in is concerned. This is old 
Niagara that you hear, or this noble 
stream tumbling down a mountain ! ”’ 

‘“No one will have the impudence to 
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pretend that this fine broad river falls 
over yonder hills? ”’ 

‘‘It does, Master Cap, it does; and all 
for the want of stairs, or a road, to come 
down by. This is natur’, as we have it 
up hereaway, though I dare say you beat 
us down on the ocean. Ah’s me! Mabel; 
a pleasant hour it would be if we could 
walk on the shore some ten or fifteen 
miles up this.stream, and gaze on all that 
God has done there !”’ 

«You have, then, seen these renowned 
falls, Pathfinder?’ the girl eagerly in- 
quired. 

“‘T have—yes, I have; and an awful 
sight I witnessed at that same time. The 
Sarpent and I were out scouting about 
the garrison there, when he told me that 
the traditions of his people gave an ac- 
count of a mighty cataract in this neigh- 
borhood, and he asked me to vary from 
the line of march a littie, to look at the 
wonder. Ihad heard some marvels con- 
sarning the spot, from the soldiers of the 
60th, which is my nat’ral corps like, and 
not the 55th, with which I have sojourned 
so much of late; but there are so many 
terrible liars in all rijiments, that I hardly 
believed half they told me. Well, we 
went; and though, we expected to be led 
by our ears, and to hear some of that 
awful roaring that we hear to-day, we 
were disapp’inted, for natur’ was not then 
speaking in thunder, as she is this morn- 
ing. Thus it is, in the forest, Master 
Cap; there being moments when God 
seems to be walking abroad in power, and, 
then again, there is a calm over all, as if 
His spirit lay in quiet along the ’arth. 
Well, we came suddenly upon the stream, 
a short distance above the fall, and a 
young Delaware, who was in our com- 
pany, found a bark canoe, and he would 
push, into the current, to reach an island 
that lies in the very center of the con- 
fusion and strife. We told him of his 
folly, we did, and we reasoned with him 
on the wickedness of tempting Providence 
by seeking danger that led to no ind; but 
the youth among the Delawares are very 
much the same as the youth among the 
soldiers, risky and vain. All we could say 
did not change his mind, and the lad had 
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his way To me it seems, Mabel, that | 


whenever a thing is really grand and 
potent, it has a quiet majesty about it 
that is altogether unlike the frothy and 
flustering manner of smaller matters, and 
so it was with those rapids. The canoe was 
no sooner fairly in them, than down. it 
went, as it might be, as one sails through 
the air on the ’arth, and no skill of the 
young Delaware could resist the stream. 
And yet he struggled manfully for 
life, using the paddle to the last, like 
the deer that is swimming to cast the 
hounds. At first, he shot across the cur- 
rent so swiftly that we thought he would 
prevail, but he had miscalculated his dis- 
tance, and when the truth really struck 
him, he turned the head up stream, and 
struggled in a way that was fearful to 
look at. Icould have pitied him even had 
For a few moments his 
efforts were so frantic that he actually 
prevailed over the power of the cataract ; 
but natur’ has its limits, and one faltering 
stroke of the paddle sent him back, and 
then he lost ground, foot by foot, inch by 
inch, until he got near the spot where the 
river looked even and green, and as if it 
were made of millions of threads of water, 
all bent over some huge rock, when he 
shot backward like an arrow and dis- 
appeared, the bow of the canoe tipping 
just enough to let us see what had become 
of him. I met a Mohawk, some years 
later, who had witnessed the whole affair 
from the bed of the stream below, and he 
told me that the Delaware continued to 
paddle in the air until he was lost in the 
mists of the falls! ”’ 

«‘ And what became of the poor wretch ? ”’ 
demanded Mabel, who had been strongly 
interested, by the natural eloquence of the 
speaker. 

«* He went to the happy hunting-grounds 
of his people, no doubt; for, though he 
was risky and vain, he was also just and 
brave. Yes, he died foolishly, but the 
Manitou of the red-skins has compassion 
on his creatur’s as well as the God of a 
Christian ! ”’ 

A gun at this moment was discharged 
from a block-house near the fort, and the 
shot, one of little weight, came whistling 


over the cutter’s mast, an admonition to 
approach no nearer. Jasper was at the 
helm, and he kept away, smiling at the 
same time as if he felt no anger at 
the rudeness of the salutation. The Scud 
was now in the current, and her outward 
set soon carried her far enough to leeward 
to avoid the danger of a repetition of the 
shot, and then she quietly continued her 
course along the land. As soon as the 
river was fairly opened, Jasper ascertained 
that the Montcalm was not at anchor in 
it; and aman sent aloft came down with 
the report that the horizon showed no sail. 
The hope was now strong that the artifice 
of Jasper had succeeded and that the 
French commander had missed them by 
keeping the middle of the lake as he 
steered toward its head. 

All that day the wind hung to the south- 
ward, and the cutter continued her course, 
about a league from the land, running six 
or eight knots an hour in perfectly smooth 
water. Although the scene had one fea- 
ture of monotony, the outline of unbroken 
forest, it was not without its interest and 
pleasures. Various headlands presented 
themselves, and the cutter, in running 
from one to another, stretched across 
bays so deep as almost to deserve the 
name of gulfs, but nowhere did the eye 
meet with the evidences of civilization. 
Rivers occasionally poured their tribute 
into the great reservoir of the lake, but 
their banks could be traced inland for 
miles by the same outline of trees; and 
even large bays that lay embosomed in 
woods, communicating with Ontario only 
by narrow cutlets, appeared and dis- 
appeared without bringing with them a 
single trace of a human habitation. 

Of all on board, the Pathfinder viewed 
the scene with the most unmingled delight. 
His eyes feasted on the endless line of 
forest, and, more than once that day, not- 
withstanding he found it so grateful to be 
near Mabel, listening to her pleasant voice 
and echoing, in feelings at least, her joy- 
ous laugh, did his soul pine to be wander- 
ing beneath the high arches of the maples, 
oaks and lindens, where his habits had in- 
duced him to fancy lasting and true joys 
were only to be found. Cap viewed the 
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prospect differently. More than once he 
expressed his disgust at there being no 
light-houses, church-towers, beacons, or 
roadsteads with their shipping. Such 
another coast, he protested, the world did 
not contain; and, taking the sergeant 
aside, he gravely assured him that the 
region could never come to anything, as 
the havens were neglected, the rivers had 
a deserted and useless look, and that even 
the breeze had a smeil of the forest about 
it which spoke ill of its properties. 

But the humors of the different indi- 
viduals in her did not stay the speed of 
the Scud. When the sun was setting, she 
was already a hundred miles on her route 
toward Oswego, into which river Sergeant 
Dunham now thought it his duty to go in 
order to receive any communications that 
Major Duncan might please to make. 


With a view to effect this purpose, Jasper | 


continued to hug the shore all night ; and, 
though the wind began to fail him toward 
morning, it lasted long enough to carry 
the cutter up to a point that was known 
to be but a league or two from the fort. 
Here the breeze came out light at the 
northward, and the cutter hauled a little 
from the land in order to obtain a safe off- 
ing should it come on to blow, or should 
the weather again get to be easterly. 
When the day dawned, the cutter had 
the mouth of the Oswego weil under her 
lee, distant about two miles, and just as 
the morning gun from the fort was fired, 
Jasper gave the order to ease off the 
sheets, and to bear up for his port. At 
that moment a cry from the forecastle 
drew all eyes toward the point on the 
eastern side of the outlet, and there just 
without the range of shot from light 
guns of the works, with her canvas re- 
duced to barely enough to keep her sta- 
tionary, lay the Montcalm, evidently in 
waiting for their appearance. To pass 
her was impossible, for, by filling her sails, 
the French ship could have intercepted 
them in a few minutes; and the circum- 
stances called for a prompt decision. After 
a short consultation, the sergeant again 
changed his plan, determining to make 
the best of his way toward the station for 
which he had been originally destined, 
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trusting to the speed of the Scud to throw 
the enemy so far astern as to leave no 
clew to her movements. 

The cutter, accordingly, hauled upon a 
wind with the least possible delay, with 
everything set that would draw. Guns 
“were fired from the fort, ensigns shown, 
and the ramparts were again crowded. 
But sympathy was all the aid that Lundie 
could lend to his party; and the Mont- 
calm, also firing four or five guns of defi- 
ance, and throwing abroad several of the 
banners of France, was soon in chase, 
under a cloud of canvas. 

For several hours the two vessels were 
pressing through the water as fast as 
possible, making short stretches to wind- 
ward, apparently with a view to keep the 
port under their lee, the one to enter it, if 
possible, and the other to intercept it in 
the attempt. 

At meridian the French ship was hull 
down dead to leeward, the disparity of 
sailing on a wind being very great, and 
some islands were near by, behind which 
Jasper said it would be possible for the 
cutter to conceal her future movements. 
Aithough Cap and the sergeant, and par- 
ticularly Lieutenant Muir, to judge by his 
language, still felt a good deal of distrust 
of the young man, and Frontenac was 
not distant, this advice was followed, for 
time pressed, and the quartermaster dis- 
creetly observed that Jasper could not 
well betray them, without running openly 
into the enemy’s harbor—a_ step they 
could at any time prevent, since the only 
cruiser of force the French possessed, at 
the moment, was under their lee, and not 
ina situation to do them any immediate 
injury. 

Left to himself, Jasper Western soon 
proved how much was really in him. He 
weathered upon the islands, passed them, 
and, on coming out to the eastward, kept 
broad away, with nothing in sight in his 
wake or to leeward. By sunset, again, 
the cutter was up with the first of the 
islands that lie in the outlet of the lake, 
and ere it was dark she was running 
through the narrow channels on her way 
to the long-sought station. At nine 
o’clock, however, Cap insisted that they 
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should anchor, for the maze of islands be- 
came so complicated and obscure that he 
feared at every opening the party would 
find themselves under the guns of a 
French fort. Jasper consented cheer- 
fully, it being a part of his standing in- 
structions to approach the station under 
such circumstances as would prevent the 
men from obtaining any very accurate 
notions of its position, lest a deserter might 
betray the little garrison to the enemy. 

The Scud was brought to in a small re- 
tired bay, where it would have been diffi- 
cult to find her by daylight, and where 
she was perfectly concealed at night, when 
all but a solitary sentinel on deck sought 
their rest. Cap had been so harassed 
during the previous eight-and-forty hours 
that his slumbers were long and deep, nor 
did he awake from his first nap until the 
day was just beginning to dawn. His 
eyes were scarcely open, however, when 
his nautical instinct told him that the 
cutter was under way. Springing up, he 
found the Scud threading the islands again, 
with no one on deck but Jasper and the 
pilot, unless the sentinel be excepted, who 
had not in the least interfered with move- 
ments that he had every reason to believe 
were as regular as they were necessary. 

““How’s this, Master Western?’ de- 
manded Cap, with sufficient fierceness for 
the occasion—‘‘are you running us into 
Frontenac at last, and we all asleep below, 
like so many marines waiting for the 
‘sentry go?’ ”’ 

“This is according to orders, Master 
Cap, Major Duncan having commanded 
me never to approach the station unless at 
a moment when the people were below ; 
for he does not wish there should be more 
pilots in these waters than the king has 
need of.”’ 

«““Whe-ew! a pretty job I should have 
made of running down among these bushes 
and rocks, with no one on deck! Why, a 
regular York branch could make nothing 
at all of such a channel.’’ 

“‘T always thought, sir,’’ said Jasper, 
smiling ; “‘ you would have done better had 
you left the cutter in my hands until she 
had safely reached her place of destina- 
tion.”’ 
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“We should have done it, Jasper; we 
should have done it, had it not been for a 
circumstance— these circumstances are 
serious matters, and no prudent man will 
overlook them.”’ 

““Well, sir, I hope there is now an end 
of them. We shall arrive in less than an 
hour, if the wind hold, and then you’ll be 
safe from any circumstances that I can 
contrive.” 

“Humphit-? 

Cap was obliged to acquiesce, and as 
everything around him had the appear- 
ance of Jasper’s being sincere, there’ was 
not much difficulty in making up his mind 
to submit. It would not have been easy, 
indeed, for a person the most sensitive on 
the subject of circumstances to fancy that 
the Scud was anywhere in the vicinity of 
a port as long established, and as well 
known on the frontier, as Frontenac. The 
islands might not have been literally a 
thousand in number, but they were so 
numerous and small as to baffle calcula- 
tion, though occasionally one of larger 
size than common was passed. Jasper 
had quitted what might have been termed 
the main channel; and was winding his 
way with a good stiff breeze and a favor- 
able current, through passes that were 
sometimes so narrow that there appeared 
to be barely room sufficient for the Scud’s 
spars to clear the trees, while at other 
moments he shot across little bays, and 
buried the cutter again amid rocks, for- 
ests and bushes. The water was so trans- 
parent that there was no occasion for the 
lead, and being of equal depth little risk 
was actually run, though Cap, with his 
maritime habits, was in a constant fever 
lest they should strike. 

“1 give it up !—I give it up, Pathfind- 
er!’’ the old seaman at length exclaimed, 
when the little vessel emerged in safety 
from the twentieth of these narrow inlets, 
through which she had been so boldly car- 
ried; ‘‘this is defying the very nature of 
seamanship, and sending all its laws and 
rules to the d—1!”’ 

‘“Nay, nay, Salt-water; ’tis the parfec- 
tion of the art. You perceive that Jasper 
never falters, but like a hound with a true 
nose, he runs with his head high, as if he 
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had a strong scent. My life on it the lad 
brings us out right in the ind, as he would 
have done in the beginning had we given 
him leave.”’ 

‘““No pilot, no lead, no beacons, buoys, 
or lighthouses, no " 

‘Trail !’? interrupted Pathfinder, ‘for 
that to me is the most mysterious part of 
the business. Water leaves no trail; as 
everyone knows, and yet here is Jasper 
moving ahead as boldly as if he had before 
his eyes the prints of moccasins on leaves, 
as plainly as we can see the sun in the 
heaven.”’ 

(3 D 
compass 

«Stand by, to haul down the jib,”’ called 
out Jasper, who merely smiled at the re- 
marks of his companion. ‘‘ Haul down— 
starboard your helm—starboard hard—so 
—meet her—gently there with the helm— 
touch her lightly—now jump ashore with 
the fast, lads—no, heave—there are some 
of our people ready to take it.”’ 

All this passed so quickly as barely to 
allow the spectators time to note the dif- 
ferent evolutions, ere the Scud had been 
thrown into the wind until her mainsail 
shivered, next cast a little by the use of the 
rudder only, and then she set bodily along- 
side of a natural rocky quay, where she 
was immediately secured by good fasts 
run to the shore. In a word, the station 
was reached, and the men of the 55th were 
greeted by their expecting comrades with 
the satisfaction that a relief usually brings. 

Mabel sprang upon the shore with a de- 
light which she did not care to express, 
and her father led his men after her with 
an alacrity which proved how wearied he 
had become of the cutter. The Station, as 
the place was familiarly termed by the 
soldiers of the 55th, was indeed a spot to 
raise expectations of enjoyment among 
those who had been cooped up so long in 
a vessel of the dimensions of the Scud. 
None of the islands were high, though all 
lay at a sufficient elevation above the 
water to render them perfectly healthy 
and secure. Each had more or less of 
wood, and the greater number at that 
distant day were clothed with the virgin 
forest. The one selected by the troops for 
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their purpose was small, containing about 
twenty acres of land, and by some of the 
accidents of the wilderness it had been 
stripped of its trees, probably centuries 
before the period of which we are writing, 
and a little grassy glade covered nearly 
half its surface. It was the opinion of the 
officer who had made the selection of this 
spot for a military post that a sparkling 
spring near .by had early caught the at- 
tention of the Indians, and that they had 
long frequented this particular place, in 
their hunts, or when fishing for salmon— 
a circumstance that had kept down the 
second growth, and given time for the 
natural grasses to take root, and to gain 
dominion over the soil. Let the cause be 
what it might, the effect was to render 
this island far more beautiful than most 
of those around it, and to lend it an air of 
civilization that was then wanting in so 
much of that vast region of country. 

The shores of Station Island were com- 
pletely fringed with bushes, and great care 
had been taken to preserve them, as they 
answered as a screen to conceal the per- 
sons and things collected within their cir- 
cle. Favored by this shelter, as well as 
by that of several thickets of trees and 
different copses, some six or eight low huts 
had been erected to be used as quarters 
for the officer and his men, to contain 
stores, and to serve the purpose of kitchen, 
hospital, etc. These huts were built of 
logs, in the usual manner, had been roofed 
by bark brought from a distance, lest the 
signs of labor should attract attention, 
and, as they had now been inhabited 
some months, were as comfortable as 
dwellings of that description usually ever 
get to be. 

At the eastern extremity of the island, 
however, was a densely-wooded peninsula, 
with a thicket of underbrush so closely 
matted as nearly to prevent the possibil- 
ity of seeing across it so long as the leaves 
remained on the branches. Near the nar 
row neck that connected this acre with 
the rest of the island, a small block-house 
had been erected with some attention to 
its means of resistance. The logs were 
bullet-proof, squared and jointed with a 
care to leave no defenseless points; the 
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windows were loopholes; the door massive 
and small; and the roof, like the rest of 
the structure, was framed of hewn timber, 
covered properly with bark to exclude the 
rain. The lower appartment, as usual, 
contained stores and provisions; the 
second story was intended for a dwelling, 
as well as for the citadel, and a low gar- 
ret was subdivided into two or three 
rooms, and could hold the pallets of some 
ten or fifteen persons. All the arrange- 
ments were exceedingly simple and cheap, 
but they were sufficient to protect the 
soldiers against the effects of a surprise. 
As the whole building was considerably 
less than forty feet high its summit was 
concealed by the tops of the trees, except 
from the eyes of those who had reached 
the interior of the island. On that: side 
the view was open from the upper loops, 
though bushes, even there, more or. less 
concealed the base of the wooden tower. 
The object being purely defense, care 
had been taken to place the block-house 
so near an opening in the limestone rock 
that formed the base of the island as to 
admit of a bucket’s being dropped into the 
water in order to obtain that great essen- 
tial in the event of a siege. In order to 
facilitate this operation, and to enfilade 
the base of the building, the upper stories 
projected several feet beyond the lower in 
the manner usual to block-houses, and 
pieces of wood filled the apertures cut in 
the log flooring, which were intended as 
loops and traps. The communications 
between the different stories were by 
means of ladders. If we add that these 
block-houses were intended as citadels, 
for garrisons or settlements to retreat to 
in cases of attack, the general reader will 
obtain a sufficiently correct idea of the 
arrangements it is our wish to explain. 
But the situation of the island itself 
formed its principal merit as a military po- 
sition. Lying in the midst of twenty others, 
it was not an easy matter to find, since 
boats might pass quite near, and, by the 
glimpses caught through the openings, this 
particular island would be taken for a 
part of some other. Indeed, the channels 
between the islands that lay around the 
one we have been describing were so nar- 


row that it was even difficult to say which 
portions of the land were connected, or 
which separated, even as one stood in their 
center with the express desire of ascer- 
taining the truth. The little bay in par- 
ticular, that Jasper used as a harbor, 
was so embowered with bushes and shut 
in with islands that, the sails of the cutter 
being lowered, her own people on one oc- 
casion had searched for hours before they 
could find the Scud, in their return from 
a short excursion among the adjacent. 
channels in quest of fish. In short, the 
place was admirably adapted to its pres- 
ent uses, and its natural advantages had 
been as ingeniously improved as economy 
and the limited means of a frontier post 
would very well allow. 

The hour that succeeded the arrival of 
the Scud was one of hurried excitement. 
The party in possession had done nothing 
worthy of being mentioned, and, wearied 
with their seclusion, they were all eager 
to return to Oswego. The sergeant and 
the officer he came to relieve, had no 
sooner gone through the little ceremonies 
of transferring the command, than the 
latter hurried on board the Scud with 
his whole party; and Jasper, who would 
gladly have passed the day on the island, 
was required to get under way forthwith, 
the wind promising a quick passage up 
the river and across the lake. Before sep- 
arating, however, Lieutenant Muir, Cap, 
and the sergeant, had a private conference 
with the ensign who had been relieved, in 
which the latter was made acquainted 
with the suspicions that existed against 
the fidelity of the young sailor. Promis- 
ing due caution, the officer embarked and, 
in less than three hours from the time 
when she had arrived, the cutter was 
again in motion. 

Mabel had taken possession of a hut, 
and with female readiness and skill she 
made all the simple little domestic ar- 
rangements of which the circumstances 
would admit, not only for her own com- 
fort, but for that of her father. To save 
labor, a mess table was prepared in a hut 
set apart for that purpose, where all the 
heads of the detachment were to eat, the 
soldier’s wife performing the necessary 
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labor. The hut of the sergeant, which 
was the best on the island, being thus 
freed from any of the vulgar offices of a 
househeld, admitted of such a display of 
womanly taste that, for the first time 
since her arrival on the frontier, the girl 
felt proud of her home. As soon as these 
important duties were discharged, she 
strolled out on the island, taking a path 
that led through the pretty glade, and 
which conducted to the only point that 
was not covered with bushes. Here she 
stood gazing at the limpid water, which 
lay with scarcely a ruffle on it at her feet, 
musing on the novel situation in which she 
was placed, and permitting a pleasing and 
deep excitement to steal over her feelings, 
as she remembered the scenes through 
which she had so lately passed, and con- 
jectured those which still lay veiled in 
the future. 

“*You’re a beautiful fixture, ina beau- 
tiful spot, Mistress Mabel,’? said David 
Muir, suddenly appearing at her. elbow, 
“and I’ll no engage you’re not just the 
handsomest of the two.” 

“‘T will not. say, Mr. Muir, that compli- 
ments on my person are altogether unwel- 
come, for I should not gain credit for 
speaking the truth, perhaps,’’ answered 
Mabel, with spirit ; ‘‘but I will say that, 
if you will condescend to address to me 
some remarks of a different nature, [may 
be led to believe you think I have sufficient 
faculties to understand them.”’ 

“Hoot! your mind, beautiful Mabel, is 
polished just like the barrel of a soldier’s 
musket, and your conversation is only too 
discreet and wise for a poor d—l who has 
been chewing birch up here these four 
years on the lines, instead of receiving it 
in an application that has the virtue of 
imparting knowledge. But you are no 
sorry, I take it, young lady, that you’ve 
got your pretty foot on terra firma once 
more.”’ 

“T thought so, two hours since, Mr. 
Muir; but the Scud looks so beautiful, as 
she sails through these vistas of trees, 
that I almost regret I am no longer one 
of her passengers.”’ 

As Mabel ceased speaking, she waved 
her handkerchief in return to a salutation 
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from Jasper, who kept his eyes fastened 
on her form until the white sails of the 
cutter had swept round a point and were 
nearly lost behind its green fringe of 
leaves. 

. ‘There they go, and I’ll no say ‘ joy go 
with them,’ but may they have the luck 
to return safely, for without them we 
shall be in danger of passing the winter 
on this island’; unless indeed, we have the 
alternative of the castle at Quebec! Yon 
Jasper EKau-douce is a vagrant sort of a 
lad, and they have reports of him in the 
garrison that it pains my very heart to 
hear. Your worthy father, and almost 
as worthy uncle, have none of the best 
opinion of him.”’ 

“‘T am sorry to hear it, Mr. Muir; I 
doubt not that time will remove all their 
distrust.”’ 

‘Tf time would only remove mine, 
pretty Mabel,’’ rejoined the quartermas- 
ter, in a wheedling tone, ‘‘I should feel 
no envy of the commander-in-chief. I 
think if I were in a condition to retire, 
the sergeant would just step into my 
shoes.”’ 

“Tf my dear father is worthy to step 
into your shoes, Mr. Muir,’’ returned the 
girl, with malicious pleasure, ‘‘ I am sure 
the qualification is mutual, and that you 
are every way worthy to step into his.”’ 

‘<The deuce is in the child ! you would 
not reduce me to the rank of a non-com- 
missioned officer, Mabel.’’ 

** No, indeed, sir, I was not thinking of 
the army at all as you spoke of retiring. 
My thoughts were more egotistical and I 
was thinking how much you remind me of 
my dear father, by your experience, wis- 
dom and suitableness, to take his place as 
the head of a family.’’ 

‘As its bridegroom, pretty Mabel, but 
not as its parent, or natural chief. I see 
how it is with you, loving your repartee, 
and brilliant with wit! Well, I like spirit 
in a young woman, so be it not the spirit 
of a scold. This Pathfinder is an extraor- 
dinair, Mabel, if truth may be said of the 
man.”’ 

‘Truth should be said of him or noth- 
ing. Pathfinder is my friend—my very 
particular friend, Mr. Muir, and no evil 
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can be said of him, in my presence, that I 
shall not deny.”’ 

“TI shall say nothing evil of him, I can 
assure you, Mabel, but, at the same time, 
I doubt if much good can be said in his 
favor.”’ 

** He is at least expert with the rifle,” 
returned Mabel, smiling. ‘That you 
cannot deny.”’ 

“Let him have all the credit of his ex- 
ploits in that way, if you please; but he 
is as illiterate.as a Mohawk.”’ 

“He may not understand Latin, but 
his knowledge of Iroquois is greater than 
that of most men, and it is the more use- 
ful language of the two, in this part of the 
world.”’ 

“‘Tf Lundie himself were to call on me 
for an opinion which I admired most, your 
person or your wit, beautiful and caustic 
Mabel, I should be at a loss to answer. 
My admiration is so nearly divided be- 
tween them, that I often fancy this is the 
one that bears off the palm, and then the 
other! Ah! the late Mrs. Muir was a 
paragon in that way, also.’’ 

“The latest Mrs. Muir did you say, 
sir? ’’ asked Mabel, looking up innocently 
at her companion. 

** Hoot—hoot! That is some of Path- 
finder’s scandal. Now, I dare say that 
the fellow has been trying to persuade 
you, Mabel, that I have had more than 
one wife already.’’ 

“In that case, his time would have 
been thrown away, sir, as. everybody 
knows that you have been so unfortunate 
as to have had four.”’ 

«Only three, as sure aS my name is 
David Muir. The fourth is pure scandal 
—or rather, pretty Mabel, she is yet in 
petto, as they say at Rome; and that 
means, in matters of love, in the heart, 
my dear.”’ 

“Well, ’m glad I’m not that fourth 
person in petto, or anything else, as I 
should not like to be a scandal !”’ 

‘“No fear of that, charming Mabel; for, 
were you the fourth, all the others would 
be forgotten, and your wonderful beauty 
and merit would at once elevate you to 
the first. No fear of your being fourth in 
anything.”’ 
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“There is consolation in that assurance, 
Mr. Muir,”’ said Mabel, laughing, ‘‘ what- 
ever there may be in your other assur- 
ance: for I confess I should prefer being 
even a fourth-rate beauty to being a fourth 
wife.”’ 

So saying, she tripped away, leaving the 
quartermaster to meditate on his want of 
success. Mabel had been induced to use 
her female means of defense thus freely, 
partly because her suitor had of late been 
so pointed as to stand in need of a pretty 
strong repulse, and partly on account of 
his innuendoes against Jasper and the 
Pathfinder. Though full of spirit and 
quick of intellect, she was not naturally 
pert; but, on the present occasion, she 
thought that circumstances called for 
more than usual decision. When she left 
her companion, therefore, she believed she 
was now finally released from attentions 
that she thought as ill-bestowed as they 
were certainly disagreeable. Not so, 
however, with David Muir; accustomed 
to rebuffs, and familiar with the virtue of 
perseverance, he saw no reason to despair, 
though the half menacing, half self-satis- 
fied manner in which he shook his head 
toward the retreating girl, might have 
betrayed designs as sinister as they were 
determined. While he was thus occupied, 
the Pathfinder approached, and got within 
a few feet of him, unseen. 

«?Twill never do, quartermaster, *twill 
never do!’’ commenced the latter, laugh- 
ing in his noiseless way; “‘she is young 
and active, and none but a quick foot can 
overtake her. They tell me you are her 
suitor, if you’re not her follower.”’ 

«* And I hear the same of yourself, man, 
though the presumption would be so great 
that I scarce can think it true.”’ 

‘“‘T fear you’re right, I do; yes, I fear 
you’re right !—when I consider myself— 
what I am—how little I know, and how 
rude my life has been, I altogether dis- 
trust my claim, even to think a moment 
of one so tutored, and gay, and light of 
heart, and delicate——”’ 

“You forget handsome,’ 
terrupted Muir. 

** And handsome, too, I fear,’’ returned 
the meek and self-abased guide ; “I might 
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have said handsome, at once, among her 
other qualities, for the young fa’an just 
as it learns to bound is not more pleasant 
to the eye of the hunter than Mabel is 
lovely in mine. I do, indeed, fear that all 
the thoughts I have harbored about her 
are vain and presumptuous.”’ 
“Tf you think this, my friend, of your 
own accord and natural modesty, as it 
might be, my duty to you as an old fel- 
low-campaigner compels me to say ai, 
“<Quartermaster,’’ interrupted the other, 
regarding his companion keenly, ‘‘ you and 
I have lived together much behind the ; 
ramparts of forts, but very little in the 
open woods or in front of the inimy.”’ 
‘‘Garrison or tent, it all passes for part 
of the same campaign, you know, Path- 
finder ; and then, my duty keeps me much 
within sight of the storehouses, greatly 
contrary to my inclinations, as ye may 
well suppose, having yourself the ardor 
of battle in your temperament. But 
had ye heard what Mabel has just 
been saying of you, ye’d no think an- 
other minute of making yourself agreeable 
to the saucy and uncompromising hussy.”’ 
Pathfinder looked earnestly at the lieu- 
tenant, for it was impossible he should 
not feel an interest in what might be 
Mabel’s opinion; but he had too much 
of the innate and true feeling of a gentle- 
man to ask to hear what another had 
said of him. Muir, however, was not to 
be foiled by this self-denial and self-re- 
spect; for, believing he had a man of 
great truth and simplicity to deal with, 
he determined to practice on his credulity 
as one means of getting rid of his rivalry. 
He therefore pursued the subject as soon 
as he perceived that his companion’s self- 
denial was stronger than his curiosity. 
“You ought to know her opinion, Path- 
finder,’’ he continued ; “and I think every 
man ought to hear what his friends and 
acquaintances say of him; and so, by 
way of proving my own regard for your 
character and feelings, Pll just tell you 
in as few words as possible. You know 
that Mabel has a wicked, malicious way 
with those eyes of her own when she has 
a mind to be hard upon one’s feelings.”’ 
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“To me her eyes, Lieutenant Muir, 
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have always seemed winning and soft— 
though I will acknowledge that they 
sometime laugh—yes, I have known them 
to laugh; and that right heartily, and 
with downright good-will.’’ 

«Well, it was just that, then; her eyes 


| were laughing with all their might, as it 


were, and, in the midst of all her fun, she 
broke out with an exclamation to this 
effect—I hope *twill no hurt your sensi- 
bility, Pathfinder ? ”’ 

““T will not say, quartermaster, I will 
not say—Mabel’s opinion of me is of more 
account than that of most others.”’ 

**Then I’ll not tell ye, but just keep dis- 
cretion on the subject; and why should a 
man be telling another what his friends 
say of him, especially when they happen 
to say that which may not be pleasant to 
hear. Ill not add another word to this 
present communication.”’ 

*“T cannot make you speak, quarter- 
master, if you are not so minded, and 
perhaps it is better for me not to know 
Mabel’s opinion, as you seem to think it is 
not to my favor. Ah’s me—if we could 
be what we wished to be, instead of being 
only what we are, there would be a great: 
difference in our characters, and knowl- 
edge, and appearance. One may be rude, 
and coarse, and ignorant, and yet happy, 
if he does not know it; but it is hard to 
see our own failings in the strongest light 
just as we wish to hear the least about 
them.”’ 

“That’s just the ratzonale, as the 
French say, of the matter; and so I was 
telling Mabel, when she ran away and left 
me. You noticed the manner in which 
she skipped off, as you approached ? ”’ 

‘“It was very observable,’’ answered 
Pathfinder, drawing a long breath, and 
clinching the barrel of his rifle, as if the 
fingers would bury themselves in the iron. 

“Tt was more than observable—it was 
flagrant—that’s just the word, and the 
dictionary wouldn’t supply a better, after 
an hour’s search. Well, you must know, 
Pathfinder, for I cannot reasonably deny 
you the gratification of hearing this—so 
you must know, the minx bounded off in 
that manner, in preference to hearing 
what I had to say in your justification.” 
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** And what could you find to say in my 
behalf, quartermaster ? ’’ 

“Why, d’ye understand, my friend, I 
was ruled by circumstances, and no ven- 
tured indiscreetly into generalities, but 
was preparing to meet particulars, as it 
might be, with particulars. If you were 
thought wild, half-savage, or of a frontier 
formation, I could tell her, ye know, that 
it came of the frontier, wild, and half- 
savage life ye’d led; and-all her objec- 
tions must cease at once, or there would 
be a sort of a misunderstanding with 
Providence.” 

“And did you tell her this, quarter- 
master ? ” 

“T’ll no swear to the exact words, but 
the idea was prevalent in my mind, ye’ll 
understand. The girl was impatient, and 
would not hear the half I had to say ; but 
away she skipped, as ye saw with your 
own eyes, Pathfinder, as if her opinion 
were fully made up, and she cared to listen 
no longer. I fear her mind may be said to 
have come to its conclusion.”’ 

*“T fear it has, indeed, quartermaster, 
and her father, after all, is mistaken. 
Yes, yes; the sergeant has fallen into a 
grievous error.”’ | 

«Well, man, why need ye lament, and 
undo all the grand reputation ye’ve been 
so many years making? Shoulder the 
rifle that ye use so well, and off into the 
woods with ye, for there’s not the female 
breathing that is worth the heavy heart 
for a minute, as I know from experience. 
Tak’ the word of one who knows the sex, 
and has had two wives, that women, after 
all, are very much the sort of creature we 
do not imagine them to be. Now, if you 
would really mortify Mabel, here is as 
glorious an occasion as any rejected lover 
could desire.’’ 

«The last wish I have, lieutenant, would 
be to mortify Mabel.’ 

“Well, yell come to that in the end, 
notwithstanding ; for it’s human nature to 
desire to give unpleasant feelings to them 
that give unpleasant feelings to us. But 
a better occasion never offered to make 
your friends love you than is to be had at 
this very moment, and that is the certain 
means of causing one’s enemies to envy us.” 
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“Quartermaster, Mabel is not my inimy; 
and if she was, the last thing I could 
desire would be to give her an uneasy 
moment.”’ 

“Ye say so, Pathfinder—ye say so, and 
I dare say ye think so; but reason and 
nature are both against you, as ye’ll find 
in the end. Ye’ve heard the saying of 
‘love me, love my dog;’ well, now that 
means, read backward, ‘don’t love me, 
don’t love my dog.’ Now, listen to what 
is in your power to do. You know we 
occupy an exceedingly precarious and un- 
certain position here, almost in the jaws of 
the lion as it were? ”’ 

*“Do you mean the Frenchers, by the 
lion, and this island as his jaws, lieuten- 
ant? ”’ 

‘‘Metaphorically only, my friend, for 
the French are no lions, and this island is 
no jaw—unless, indeed, it may prove to be, 
what I greatly fear may come true, the 
jawbone of an ass!”’ 

Here the quartermaster indulged in a 
sneering laugh that proclaimed anything 
but respect and admiration for his friend 
Lundie’s sagacity in selecting that particu. 
lar spot for his operations. 

“That post is as well chosen as any I 
ever put foot in,”’ said Pathfinder, looking 
around him as one surveys a picture. 

**T’ll no deny it—Vll no deny it. Lundie 
is a great soldier in a small way; and his 
father was a great laird, with the same 
qualification. I was born on the estate, 
and have followed the Major so long, that 
I’ve got to reverence all he says and. does. 
That’s just my weakness, ye’ll know, 
Pathfinder. Well, this post may be the 
post of an ass, or of a Solomon, as men 
fancy ; but it’s most critically placed, as is 
apparent by all Lundie’s precautions and 
injunctions. There are savages out, scout- 
ing through these thousand islands, and 
over the forest, searching for this very 
spot, as is known to Lundie himself, on 
certain information; and, the greatest 
service you can render the 55th, is to dis- 
cover their trails, and lead them off on a 
false scent. Unhappily, Sergeant Dun- 
ham has taken up the notion that the 
danger is to be apprehended from up- 
stream, because Frontenac lies above us; 
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whereas, all experience tells us, that 
Indians come on the side that is most 
contrary to reason, and, consequently, 
are to be expected from below. Take 
your canoe, therefore, and go down stream, 


among the islands, that we may havey 


notice if any danger approaches from that 
quarter. If you should look a few miles 
on the main, especially on the York side, 
the information you’d bring in would be 
all the more accurate, and, consequently, 
the more valuable.”’ 

‘The Big Sarpent is on the lookout in 
that quarter, and, as he knows the station 
well, no doubt he will give us timely 
notice, should any wish to sarcumvent us 
in that direction.”’ 

‘*He is but an Indian, after all, Path- 
finder, and this is an affair that calls for 
the knowledge of a white man. Lundie 
will be eternally grateful to the man that 
shall help this little enterprise to come off 
with flying colors. To tell you the truth, 
my friend, he is conscious it should never 
have been attempted; but he has too 
much of the old laird’s obstinacy about 
him to own an error, though it be as 
manifest as the morning star.”’ 

The quartermaster then continued to 
reason with his companion, in order to in- 
duce him to quit the island without delay, 
using such arguments as first suggested 
themselves, sometimes contradicting him- 
self, and not unfrequently urging, at one 
moment, a motive that at the next was 
directly opposed by another. The Path- 
finder, simple as he was, detected these 
flaws in the lieutenant’s philosophy, though 
he was far from suspecting that they pro- 
ceeded from a desire to clear the coast of 
Mabel’s suitor. He met bad reasons by 
good ones, resisted every inducement that 
was not legitimate, by his intimate ac- 
quaintance with his peculiar duties, and 
was blind, as usual, to the influence of 
every incentive that could not stand the 
test of integrity. He did not exactly sus- 
pect the secret objects of Muir, but he 
was far from being blind to his sophistry. 
The result was that the two parted, after 
a long dialogue, unconvinced and distrust- 
ful of each other’s motives, though the 
distrust of the guide, like all that was 
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connected with the man, partook of his 
own upright, disinterested, and ingenuous 
nature. 

A conference that took place, soon 
after, between Sergeant Dunham and 
the lieutenant, led to more consequences. 
When it was ended, secret orders were 
issued to the men, the block - house 
was taken possession of, the huts were 
occupied, and one accustomed to the 
movements of soldiers might have de- 
tected that an expedition was in the 
wind. In fact, as just the sun was set- 
ting, the sergeant, who had been much 
occupied at what was called the Harbor, 
came into his own hut, followed by 
Pathfinder and Cap, and, as he took his 
seat at the neat table that Mabel had 
prepared for him, he opened the budget 
of his intelligence. 

‘“ You are likely to be of some use here, 
my child,’’ the old soldier commenced, 
‘“‘as this tidy and well-ordered supper 
can testify; and I trust, when the proper 
moment arrives, you will show yourself to 
be the descendant of those who know how 
to face their enemies.”’ 

*«“You do not expect me, dear father, to 
play Joan of Arc, and to lead the men to 
battle ?”’ 

** Play whom, child—did you ever hear 
of the person Mabel mentions, Path- 
finder ? ”’ 

“Not I, sergeant; but what of that? 
I am ignorant and onedicated, and it is 
too great a pleasure to me to listen to 
her voice, and take in her words, to be 
particular about persons.”’ 

“TI know her,” said Cap, decidedly ; 
**she sailed a privateer out of Morlaix 
in the last war; and good cruises she 
made of them.’ 

Mabel blushed at having inadvertently 
made an allusion that went beyond her 
father’s reading, to say nothing of her 
uncle’s dogmatism ; and, perhaps, a lit- 
tle at the Pathfinder’s simple ingenuous 
earnestness ; but she did not forbear the 
less to smile. 

“Why, father, I am not expected to 
fall in with the men and to help defend 
the island ?”’ 

“And yet women often have done such 
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things, in this quarter of the world, girl, 
as our friend, the Pathfinder, here, will 
tell you. But, lest you should be surprised 
at not seeing us when you awake in the 
morning, it is proper that I now tell you 
we intend to march in the course of this 
very night.’’ 

“We, father—and leave me and Jennie 
on this island alone ? ’’ 

*“No, my daughter, not quite as unmili- 
tary as that. We shall leave Lieutenant 
Muir, brother Cap, Corporal McNab and 
three men to compose the garrison during 
our absence. Jennie will remain with you 
in this hut, and brother Cap will occupy 
my place.”’ 

«And Mr. Muir ?”’ said Mabel, half un- 
conscious of what she uttered, though she 
foresaw a great deal of unpleasant perse- 
cution in the arrangement. 

“Why, he can make love to you, if you 
like it, girl; for he is an amorous youth, 
and, having already disposed of four 
wives, is impatient to show how much he 
honors their memories by taking a fifth.’’ 

«The quartermaster tells me,’’ said 
Pathfinder, innocently, ‘‘that when a 
man’s feelings have been harrowed by so 
many losses, there is no wiser way to 
soothe them than by plowing up the soil 
anew in such a manner as to leave no 
traces of what have gone over it before.”’ 

« Ay, that is just the difference between 
plowing and harrowing,”’ returned the 
sergeant, with a grim smile. ‘“‘But let 
him tell Mabel his mind, and there will be 
an end of his suit. I very well know that 
my daughter will never be the wife of 
Lieutenant Muir.”’ 

This was said in a way that was tanta- 
mount to declaring that no daughter of 
his ever should become the wife of the 
person in question. Mabel had colored, 
trembled, half laughed, and looked un- 
easy; but, rallying her spirit, she said in 
a voice so cheerful as completely to con- 
ceal her agitation : 

‘But, father, we might better wait un- 
til Mr. Muir manifests a wish that your 
daughter should have him, or rather a 
wish to have your daughter, lest we get 
the fable of sour grapes thrown into our 
faces.”’ 
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“And what is that fable, Mabel?”’ 
eagerly demanded Pathfinder, who was 
anything but learned in the ordinary lore 
of white men—‘‘tell it to usin your own 
pretty way; I dare say the sergeant never 
heard it.”’ 

Mabel repeated the well-known fable, 
and, as her suitor had desired, in her own 
pretty way, which was a way to keep his 
eyes riveted on her face, and the whole 
of his honest countenance covered with a 
smile. 

“That was likea fox !’’ cried Pathfinder, 
when she had ceased, ‘‘ ay, and like a Min- 
go, too, cunning and cruel ; that is the way 
with both the riptyles. As to grapes, 
they are sour enough in this part of the 
country, even to them that can get at 
them, though I dare say there are sea- 
sons, and times, and places, where they 
are sourer to them that can’t. I should 
judge, now, my scalp is very sour in 
Mingo eyes.”’ 

«<The sour grapes will be the other way, 
child, and itis Mr. Muir who will make 
the complaint.—-You would never marry 
that man, Mabel ? ”’ 

‘Not she,”’ put in Cap; ‘‘a fellow who 
is only half a soldier, after all. The story 
of them there grapes is quite a circum- 
stance.”’ 

“JT think little of marrying any one, 
dear father, and dear uncle, and would 
rather talk about it less, if you please. 
But did I think of marrying at all, I do 
believe a man whose affections have al- 
ready been tried by three or four wives 
would scarcely be my choice.” 

The sergeant nodded at the guide, as 
much as to say, you see how the land lies ; 
and then he had sufficient consideration 
for his daughter’s feelings to change the 
subject. 

‘« Neither you nor Mabel, brother Cap,”’ 
he resumed, ‘‘ can have any legal author- 
ity with the garrison I leave behind on 
the island; but you may counsel and in- 
fluence. Strictly speaking, Corporal Mc- 
Nab will be the commanding oflticer, and 
I have endeavored to impress him with a 
sense of his dignity, lest he might give 
way too much to the superior rank of 
Lieutenant Muir, who, being a volunteer 
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can have no right to interfere with the 
duty. I wish you to sustain the corporal, 
brother Cap, for should the quartermaster 
once break through the regulations of the 
expedition, he may pretend to command 
me as well as McNab.”’ 

‘More particularly should Mabel really 
cut him adrift while you are absent. Of 
course, sergeant, you'll leave everything 
that is afloat under my care? The most 
d—le confusion has grown out of misunder- 
standings between commanders-in-chief 
ashore and afloat.”’ 

“‘Tn one sense, brother, though in a gen- 
eral way the corporal is commander-in- 
chief. History does, indeed, tell us that 
a division of command leads to difficulties, 
and I shall avoid that danger. The cor- 
poral must command, but you can counsel 
freely, particularly in all matters relating 
to the boats, of which I shall leave one be- 
hind, to secure your retreat should there 
be occasion. I know the corporal well: 
he is a brave man, anda good soldier; and 
one that may be relied on, if the Santa 
Cruz can be kept from him. But then he 
is a Scotchman, and will be liable to the 
quartermaster’s influence, against which I 
desire both you and Mabel to be on your 
guard.”’ 

“But why leave us behind, dear father ? 
Ihave come thus far to be a comfort to 
you, and why not go farther ¢ ”’ 

«You are a good girl, Mabel, and very 
like the Dunhams! But you must halt 
here. We shall leave the island to-mor- 
row before the day dawns, in order not to 
be seen by any prying eyes coming from 
our cover, and we shall take the two 
largest boats, leaving you the other and 
one bark canoe. We are about to go into 
the channel used by the French, where we 
shall lie in wait, perhaps a week, to inter- 
cept their supply-boats that are about to 
pass up, on their way to Frontenac, 
loaded in particular with a heavy amount 
of Indian goods.”’ 

“Have you looked well to your papers, 
brother?’’ Cap anxiously demanded. 
“Of course you know a capture on the 
high seas is piracy, unless your boat is 
regularly commissioned either as a public 
or a private armed cruiser.’’ 
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“TJ have the honor to hold the éolonel’s 
appointment as sergeant-major of the 
Fifty-fifth,’’ returned the other, drawing 
himself up with dignity, ‘‘and that will 
be sufficient even for the French King. If 
not, I have Major  Duncan’s written 
orders.” 

-* No papers them for a warlike cruiser.” 

«They must suffice, brother, as I have 
no other. It.is of vast importance to his 
majesty’s interests in this part of the 
world that the boats in question should be 
captured and carried into Oswego. They 
contain the blankets, trinkets, rifles, am- 
munition—in short, all the stores with 
which the French bribe their accursed 
savage allies to commit their unholy 
acts, setting at naught our holy religion 
and its precepts, the laws of humanity, 
and all that is sacred and dear among 
men. By cutting off these supplies we 
shall derange their plans, and gain time 
on them; for the articles cannot be sent 
across the ocean again this autumn.”’ 

** But, father, does not his majesty emi- 
ploy Indians also?’’? asked Mabel, with 
some curiosity. 

**Certainly, girl, and he has a right to 
employ them—God bless him! It’s a 
very different thing whether an English- 
man ora Frenchman employs a savage, 
as everybody can understand.”’ 

“That is plain enough, Brother Dun- 
ham ; but I do not see my way so clear in 
the matter of the ship’s papers.”’ 

“An English colonel’s appointment 
ought to satisfy any Frenchman of my 
authority ; and what is more, brother, it 
shall.’’ 

‘But I do not see the difference, father, 
between an Englishman and a French- 
man’s employing savages in war? ”’ 

“All the odds in the world, child, 
though you may not be able to see it. In 
the first place, an Englishman is naturally 
humane and considerate, while a French- 
man is naturally ferocious and timid.” 

“And you may add, brother, that he 
will dance from morning till night, if 
you'll let him.”’ 

“Very true,” gravely returned the ser- 
geant. 

‘But, father, I cannot see that all this 
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alters the case. If it be wrong in a 
Frenchman to hire savages to fight his 
enemies, it would seem to be equally 
wrong inan Englishman. Yow will admit 
this, Pathfinder ? ”’ 

“It’s reasonable—it’s reasonable, and I 
have never been one of them that has 
raised a cry ag’in the Frenchers for doing 
the very thing we do ourselves. Still, it 
is worse to consort with a Mingo than to 
consort with a Delaware. If any of that 
just tribe was left, I should think it no sin 
to send them out ag’ in the foe.”’ 

“And yet they scalp and slay young 
and old—women and children! ”’ 

“They have their gifts, Mabel, and are 
not to be blamed for following them. 
Natur’ is natur’, though the different 
tribes have different ways of showing it. 
For my part, I am white, and endeavor to 
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‘This is all unintelligible to me,” an- 
swered Mabel. ‘‘ What is right in King 
George, it would seem, ought to be right 
in King Louis.”’ 

«<The King of France’s real name is 
Caput,’’ observed Cap, with his mouth 
full of venison. ‘‘I once carried a great 
scholar as a passenger, and he told me 
that these Lewises thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth, were all humbugs, and that 
the men’s real name was Caput; which is 
French for ‘head’; meaning that they 
ought to be put at the foot of the ladder, 
until ready to go up to be hanged.”’ 

“Well, this does look like being given 
to scalping, as a nat’ral gift,’’? Pathfinder 
remarked, with the air of surprise with 
which one receives a novel idea, ‘‘and I 
shall have less compunction than ever in 
serving ag’in the miscreants, though J can’t 
say I ever yet felt any worth naming.”’ 

As all parties, Mabel excepted, seemed 
satisfied with the course the discussion 
had taken, no one appeared to think it 
necessary to pursue the subject. The trio 
of men, indeed, in this particular, so much 
resembled the great mass of their fellow- 
creatures, who usually judge of character 
equally without knowledge and without 
justice, that we might not have thought 
it necessary to record the discourse, had 
it not some bearing in its facts on the in- 
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cidents of the legend, and in its opinions 
on the motives of the characters. 

Supper was no sooner ended than the 
sergeant dismissed his guests, and then 
held a long and confidential dialogue with 
his daughter. He was little addicted to 
giving way to the gentler emotions, but 
the novelty of his present situation awak- 
ened feelings that he was unused to ex- 
perience. The soldier, or the sailor, so 
long as he acts under the immediate su- 
pervision of a superior, thinks little of the 
risks he runs; but the moment he feels 
the responsibility of command, all the 
hazards of his undertaking begin to asso- 
ciate them in his mind with the chances of 
success or failure. While he dwells less 
on his own personal danger, perhaps, 
than when that is the principal considera- 
tion, he has more lively genera! percep- 
tions of all the risks, and submits more 
to the influence of the feelings which 
doubt creates. Such was now the case 
with Sergeant Dunham, who, instead of 
looking forward to victory as certain ac- 
cording to his usual habits, began to feel 
the possibility that he might be parting 
with his child forever. 

Never before had Mabel struck him as 
so beautiful as she appeared that night. 
Possibly she never had displayed so many 
engaging qualities to her father; for 
concern on his account had begun to be 
active in her breast, and then her sym- 
pathies met with unusual encouragement 
through those which had been stirred up 
in the sterner bosom of the veteran. She 
had never been entirely at her ease with 
her parent, the great superiority of her 
education creating a sort of chasm, which 
had been widened by the military severity 
of manner he had acquired by dealing so 
long and intimately with beings who could 
only be kept in subjection by an unre- 
mitted discipline. On the present occa- 
sion, however, or after they were left 
alone, the conversation between the 
father and daughter became more con- 
fidential than usual, untii Mabel rejoiced 
to find that it was gradually becoming 
endearing —a state of feelmg that the 
warm-hearted girl had silently pined for 
in vain ever since her arrival. 
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«Then mother was about my height ? ”’ 
Mabel said, as she held one of her father’s 
hands in both her own, looking up into 
his face with humid eyes. ‘‘I had thought 
her taller.”’ 

“This is the way with most children, 
who get a habit of thinking of their 
parents with respect, until they fancy 
them larger and more commanding than 
they actually are. Your mother, Mabel, 
was as near your height as one woman 
could be to another.” 

«* And her eyes, father ?”’ 

‘‘ Her eyes were like thine, child, too 
—blue and soft, and inviting like ; though 
hardly so laughing.”’ 

** Mine will never laugh again, dearest 
father, if you do not take care of yourself 
in this expedition.”’ 

«Thank you, Mabel—hem—thank you, 
child ; but Imust do my duty. I wish I 
had seen you comfortably married before 
we left Oswego !—my mind would be 
easier.”’ 

‘Married !—to whom, father ?”’ 

“You know the man I wish you to love. 
You may meet with many gayer, and 
many dressed in finer clothes; but with 
none with so true a heart and just a 
mind.”’ 

““None, father? ”’ 

‘‘T know of none; in these particulars 
Pathfinder has few equals, at least.’’ 

““But I need not marry at all. You 
are single, and I can remain to take 
care of you.” 

“God bless you, Mabel !—I know you 
would, and I do not say that the feel- 
ing is not right, for I suppose it is ; and 
yet I believe there is another that is 
more s6.”’ 

“What can be more right than to 
honor one’s parents ? ”’ 

“Tt is just as right to honor one’s hus- 
band, my dear child.’’ 

‘‘ But [ have no husband, father.”’ 

«Then take one as soon as_ possible, 
that you may have a husband to honor. 
I cannot live forever, Mabel, but must 
drop off in the course of nature ere long, 
if I am not carried off in the course of 
war. You are young, and may yet live 
long ; and it is proper that you should 
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have a male protector, who can see you 
safe through life and take care of you 
in age as you now wish to take care of 
me.”’ 

‘And do you think, father—”’ said 
Mabel, playing with his sinewy fingers 
with her own little hands, and looking 
down at them as if they were subjects 
of intense interest, though her lips curlea 
in a slight smile as the words came from 
them—‘“ and do you think, father, that 
Pathfinder is just the man to do this? Is 
he not within ten or twelve years as old as 
yourseif ? ”’ 

““What of that? His life has been one 
of moderation and exercise, and years are 
less to be counted, girl, than constitution. 
Do you know another more likely to be 
your protector ? ”’ 

Mabel did not; at least no other who 
had expressed a desire to that effect, 
whatever might have been her hopes and 
her wishes. 

‘“Nay, father, we are not talking of 
another, but of Pathfinder,’’ she answered, 
evasively. ‘“‘If he were younger, I think 
it would be more natural for me to think 
of him for a husband.’’ 

«°Tis all in the constitution, I tell you 
child. Pathfinder is a younger man than 
half our subalterns.’’ 

‘*He is certainly younger than one, sir 
—Lieutenant Muir.’’ 

Mabel’s laugh was joyous and light- 
hearted, as if just then she felt no care. 

“That he 1is—young enough to-be his 
grandson—he is younger in years, too. 
God forbid, Mabel! that you should ever 
become an officer’s lady, at least until you 
are an officer’s daughter.’’ 

“There will be little fear of that, father, 
if 1 marry Pathfinder !”’ returned the girl, 
looking up archly in the sergeant’s face 
again. 

“Not by the king’s commission, per- 
haps, though the man is even now the 
friend and companion of generals. I think 
I could die happy, Mabel, if you were his 
wife.”’ 

“Mather ! ”’ 

“°Tis a sad thing to go into battle with 
the weight of an unprotected daughter 
laid upon the heart.’’ 
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“‘T would give the world to lighten yours 
of its load, my dear sir!”’ 

“It might be done,”’ said the sergeant, 
looking fondly at his child, “though I 
could not wish to put a burden on yours 
in order to do so.”’ 

The voice was deep and tremulous, and 
never before had Mabel witnessed such a 
show of affection in her parent. The 
habitual sternness of the man lent an in- 
terest to his emotions that they might 
otherwise have wanted, and the daughter’s 
heart yearned to relieve the father’s 
mind. 

“‘FWather, speak plainly,’’ she cried al- 
most convulsively. 

““Nay, Mabel, it might not be right— 
your wishes and mine may be very differ- 
ent.”’ 

**T have no wishes—know nothing of 
what you mean—would you speak of my 
future marriage ?”’ 

“Tf I could see you promised to Path- 
finder—know that you were pledged to 
become his wife, let my own fate be what 
it might, I think I could die happy. But 
I will ask no pledge of you, my child—I 
will not force you to do what you might 
.repent. Kiss me, Mabel, and go to your 
bed. 

Had Sergeant Dunham exacted of Mabel 
the pledge that he really so much desired, 
he would have encountered a resistance 
that he might have found difficult to over- 
come; but by letting Nature have its 
course, he enlisted a powerful ally on his 
side, and the warm - hearted, generous- 
minded Mabel was ready to concede to 
her affections much more than she would 
ever have yielded to menace. At that 
touching moment she thought only of her 
parent who was about to quit her, per- 
haps forever ; and all of that ardent love 
for him which had possibly been as much 
fed by the imagination as by anything 
else, but which had received a little check 
by the restrained intercourse of the last 
fortnight, now returned with a force that 
was increased by pure and intense feeling. 
Her father seemed all in all to her; and, 
to render him happy, there was no proper 
sacrifice that she was not ready to make. 
One painful, rapid, almost wild gleam of 
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thought shot across the brain of the 
girl, and her resolution wavered; but, 
endeavoring to trace the foundation of 
the pleasing hope on which it was based, 
she found nothing positive to support it. 
Trained like a woman to subdue her most 
ardent feelings, her thoughts reverted 
to her father and to the blessings that 
awaited the child who yielded to a 
parent’s wishes. 

‘‘Father,’? she said, quietly, almost 
with a holy calm, “‘God blesses the duti- 
ful daughter !”’ 

“‘He will, Mabel; we have the good 
book for that.’’ 

**T will marry whomsoever you desire.”’ 

‘“Nay—nay, Mabel— you may have a 
choice of your own iy. 

““T have no choice—that is, none have 
asked me to have a choice but Pathfinder 
and Mr. Muir; and, between them neither 
of us would hesitate. No, father, I will 
marry whomsoever you may choose.”’ 

«Thou knowest my choice, beloved girl ; 
none other can make thee as happy as the 
noble hearted guide.”’ 

‘Well, then, if he wish it—if he ask me 
again—for, father, you would not have 
me offer myself, or that any one should 
do that office for me’? — and the blood 
stole across the pallid cheeks of Mabel 
as she spoke, for high and generous 
resolution had driven back the stream 
of life to her heart — ‘‘no one must 
speak to him of it; but if he seeks me 
again, and, knowing all that a true girl 
ought to tell the man she marries, and 
he then wishes to make me his wife, I 
will be his.”’ 

“Bless you, my Mabel—God in heaven 
bless you, and reward you as a pious 
daughter deserves to be rewarded !”’ 

‘“Yes, father—put your mind at peace 
—go on this expedition with a light heart, 
and trust in God. For me you will have, 
now, no care. In the spring—I must have 
a little time, father—but, in the spring, 
I will marry Pathfinder, if that noble- 
hearted hunter shall then desire it.’’ 

‘“Mabel, he loves you as I loved your 
mother. I have seen him weep like a child 
when speaking of his feelings toward 
you.” 
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<- Yes, I believe it—I’ve seen enough to 
satisfy me that he thinks better of me 
than I deserve; and certainly the man is 
not living for whom I have more respect 
than for Pathfinder; not even for you, 
dear father.”’ 

«That is as it should be, child, and the 
union will be blessed. May I not tell 
Pathfinder this ? ’”’ . 

«‘T would rather you would not, father. 
Let it come of itseli—come naturally— 
the man should seek the woman, and not 
the woman the man——”’ The smile that 
illuminated Mabel’s handsome face was 
angelic, as even her parent thought, 
though one better practiced in detecting 
the passing emotions, as they betray 
themselves in the countenance, might 
have traced something wild and unnatural 
init. “‘No—no—we must let things take 
their course ; father, you have my solemn 
promise.”’ 

“That will do—that will do, Mabel; 
now kiss me—God bless and protect you, 
girl—you are a good daughter !”’ 

Mabel threw herself into her father’s 
arms—it was the first time in her life— 
and sobbed on his bosom like an infant. 
The stern old soldier’s heart was melted, 
and the tears of the two mingled; but 
Sergeant Dunham soon started, as if 
ashamed of himself, and gently forcing 
his daughter from him, he bade her good- 
night, and sought his pallet. Mabel went 
sobbing to the rude corner that had been 
prepared for her reception, and in a few 
minutes the hut was undisturbed by any 
sound, save the heavy breathing of the 
veteran. 


CHAPTER XX. 


‘¢ Wandering, I found on my ruinous walk, 
By the dial-stone, aged and green, 
One rose of the wilderness left on its stalk, 
To mark where a garden had been.” 
—CAMPBELL. 


Ir was not only broad daylight when 
Mabel awoke, but the sun had actually 
been up some time. Her sleep had been 
tranquil, for she rested on an approving 
conscience, and fatigue contributed to 
render it sweet, and no sound of those who 
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had been so early in motion had inter- 
fered with her rest. Springing to her feet, 
and rapidly dressing herself, the girl was 
soon breathing the fragrance of the morn- 
ing in the open air. For the first time she 
was sensibly struck with the singular 
Beauties as well as with the profound re- 
tirement of her present situation. The 
day proved to be one of those of the au- 
tumnal glory so common to a climate that 
is more abused than appreciated, and its 
influence was in every way inspiriting and 
genial. Mabel was benefited by this cir- 
cumstance, for, as she fancied, her heart 
was heavy on account of the dangers to 
which a father, whom she now began to 
love, aS women love when confidence is 
created, was about to be exposed. 

But the island seemed absolutely de- 
serted. The previous night, the bustle of 
the arrival had given the spot an appear- 
ance of life that was now entirely gone; 
and our heroine had turned her eyes nearly 
around on every object in sight before she 
caught a view of a single human being to 
remove the sense of utter solitude. Then, 
indeed, she beheld all who were left be- 
hind, collected in a group, around a fire 
which might be said to belong to the - 
camp. The person of her uncle, to whom 
she was so much accustomed, reassured 
the girl, and she examined the remainder 
with a curiosity natural to her situation. 
Besides Cap and the quartermaster, there 
were the corporal, the three soldiers, and 
the woman who was cooking. The huts 
were silent and empty, and the low, but 
tower-like summit of the block-house rose 
above the bushes, by which it was half- 
concealed, in picturesque beauty. The sun 
was just casting its brightness into the 
open places of the glade, and the vault, 
over her head, was impending in the soft 
sublimity of the blue void. Not a cloud 
was visible, and she secretly fancied the 
circumstance might be taken as a har- 
binger of peace and security. 

Perceiving that all the others were oc- 
cupied with that great concern of human 
nature, a breakfast, Mabel walked unob- 
served toward an end of the island, where 
she was completely shut out of view by 
the trees and bushes. Here she got a 
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stand on the very edge of the water, by 
forcing aside the low branches, and stood 
watching the barely perceptible flow and 
re-flow of the miniature waves that laved 
the shore; a sort of physical echo to the 
agitation that prevailed on the lake fifty 
miles above her. The glimpses of natural 
scenery that offered were very soft and 
pleasing; and our heroine, who had a 
quick and true eye for all that was lovely 
in nature, was not slow in selecting the 
most striking bits of landscape. She 
gazed through the different vistas formed 
by the openings between the islands, and 
thought she had never looked on aught 
more lovely. 

While thus occupied, Mabel was sud- 
denly alarmed by fancying that she caught 
a glimpse of a human form among the 
bushes that lined the shore of the island 
that lay directly before her. The distance 
across the water was not a hundred 
yards ; and though she might be mistaken, 
and her fancy was wandering when the 
form passed before her sight, still she did 
not think she could be deceived. Aware 
that her sex would be no_ protection 
against a rifle-bullet, should an Iroquois 
get a view of her, the girl instinctively 
drew back, taking care to conceal her per- 
son aS much as possible by the leaves, 
while she kept her own look riveted on the 
opposite shore, vainly waiting for some 
time in the expectation of the stranger. 
She was about to quit her post in the 
bushes, and hasten to her uncle in order 
to acquaint him of her suspicions, when 
she saw the branch of an alder thrust be- 
yond the bushes, on the other island, and 
waved toward her significantly, and, as 
she fancied, in token of amity. This was 
a breathless and trying moment to one as 
inexperienced in frontier warfare as our 
heroine, and yet she felt the great neces- 
sity that existed for preserving her recol- 
lection, and of acting with steadiness and 
discretion. 

It was one of the peculiarities of the ex- 
posure to which those who dwelt on the 
frontiers of America were liable, to bring’ 
out the moral qualities of the women to a 
degree that they must themselves, under 
other circumstances, have believed they 
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were incapable of manifesting ; and Mabel 
well knew that the borderers loved to 
dwell, in their legends, on the presence of 
mind, fortitude, and spirit that their wives 
and sisters had displayed under circum- 
stances the most trying. Her emulation 
had been awakened by what she had 
heard on such subjects; and it at once 
struck her that now was the moment for 
her to show that she was truly Sergeant 
Dunham’s child. The motion of the 
branch was such as, she believed, indi- 
cated amity; and, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, she broke off a twig, fastened it 
to a stick, and, thrusting it through an 
opening, waved it in return, imitating, 
as closely as possible, the manner of the 
other. 

This dumb show lasted two or three 
minutes on both sides, when Mabel per- 
ceived that the bushes opposite were cau- 
tiously pushed aside and a human face 
appeared at an opening. A glance sufficed 
to let Mabel see that it was the coun- 
tenance of a red-skin as well as that of a 
woman. A second and a better look satis- 
fied her that it was the face of the Dew- 
of-June, the wife of Arrowhead. During 
the time she had traveled in company with 
this woman, Mabel had been won by the 
gentleness of manner, the meek simplicity, 
and the mingled awe and affection with 
which she regarded her husband. Once 
or twice, in the course of the journey, she 
fancied the Tuscarora had manifested 
toward herself an unpleasant degree of 
attention; and on those occasions it had 
struck her that his wife exhibited sorrow 
and mortification. As Mabel, however, 
had more than compensated by any pain 
she might, in this way, unintentionally 
have caused her companion, by her own 
kindness of manner and attentions, the 
woman had shown much attachment to 
her, and they had parted with a deep 
conviction on the mind of our heroine 
that in the Dew-of-June she had lost a 
friend. 

It is useless to attempt to analyze all 
the ways by which the human heart is 
led into confidence. Such a feeling, how- 
ever, had the young Tuscarora woman 
awakened in the breast of our heroine ; 
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and the latter, under the impression that 
this extraordinary visit was intended for 
her own good, felt every disposition to 
have a closer communication. She no 
longer hesitated about showing herself 
clear of the bushes, and was not sorry to 
see the Dew-of-June imitate her confidence 
by stepping fearlessly out of her own 
cover. The two girls, for the Tuscarora, 
though married, was even younger than 
Mabel, now openly exchanged signs of 
friendship, and the latter beckoned to her 
friend to approach, though she knew not 
the manner herself in which this could be 
effected. But the Dew-of-June was not 
slow in letting it be seen that it was in 
her power; for disappearing a moment, 
she soon showed herself again in the end 
of a bark canoe, the bow of which she had 
drawn to the edge of the bushes, and of 
which the body still lay in a sort of cov- 
ered creek. Mabel was about to invite her 
to cross, when her own name was called 
aloud in the stentorian voice of her uncle. 
Making a hurried gesture for the Tusca- 
rora girl to conceal herself, Mabel sprang 
from the bushes and tripped up the glade 
toward the sound, and perceived that the 
whole party had just seated themselves at 
breakfast ; Cap having barely put his ap- 
petite under sufficient restraint to summon 
her to join them. That this was the most 
favorable instant for the interview flashed 
on the mind of Mabel; and, excusing her- 
self on the plea of not being prepared for 
the meal, she bounded back to the thicket, 
and soon renewed her communications 
with the young Indian woman. 
Dew-of-June was quick of comprehen- 
sion; and, with half a dozen noiseless 
strokes of the paddles, her canoe was con- 
cealed in the bushes of Station Island. In 
another minute Mabel held her hand, and 
was leading her through the grove toward 
her own hut. Fortunately, the latter was 
so placed as to be completely hidden from 
the sight of those at the fire, and they 
both entered it unseen. Hastily explain- 
ing to her guest, in the best manner she 
could, the necessity of quitting her for a 
short time, Mabel, first placing the Dew- 
of-June in her own room with the full cer- 
tainty that she would not quit it until told 
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to do so, went to the fire and took her 
seat among the rest with all the com- 
posure it was in her power to command. 

“Late come, late served, Mabel,’’ said 
her uncle, between two mouthfuls of 
broiled salmon, for, though the cookery 
‘inight be very unsophisticated on that re- 
mote frontier, the viands were generally 
delicious; “late come, late served; it is a 
good rule, and keeps laggards up to their 
work.”’ 

“T am no laggard, Uncle, for I have 
been stirring near an hour, and exploring 
our island.’’ 

‘“ It’s little you’ll make o’ that, Mistress 
Mabel,”’ put in Muir, ‘that’s little by 
nature. Lundie, or it might be better to 
style him Major Duncan in this presence ”’ 
—this was said in consideration of the 
corporal and the common men, though 
they were taking their meal a little apart 
—‘‘it might be better to style him Major 
Duncan in this presence, has not added an 
empire to his majesty’s dominions in get- 
ting possession of this island, which is 
likely to equal that of the celebrated 
Sancho in revenues and profits—Sancho of 
whom, doubtless, Master Cap, you’ll often 
have been reading in your leisure hours, 
more especially in calms, and moments of 
inactivity.”’ 

‘“T know the spot you mean, quarter- 
master; Sancho’s {sland—coral rock, of 
new formation, and as bad a landfall, in a 
dark night and blowing weather, as a sin- 
ner could wish to keep clear of. It’s a 
famous place for cocoa-nuts and bitter 
water, that Sancho’s Island ! ’’ 

‘It’s no very famous for dinners,’’ re- 
turned Muir, repressing the smile that 
was struggling to his lips, out of respect 
to Mabel, “nor do I think there’ll be 
much to choose between its revenue and 
that of this spot. In my judgment, 
Master Cap, this is a very unmilitary 
position, and I look to some calamity’s 
befalling it sooner or later.’’ 

‘“Itis to be hoped not until our turn of 
duty is over,’? observed Mabel. “I have 
no wish to study the French language.”’ 

“We might think ourselves happy did 
it not prove to be the Iroquois. I have 
reasoned with Major Duncan on the oc- 
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‘cupation of this position, but ‘a wilfw’ 
man maun ha’ his way.’ My first object, 
in accompanying this party, was to en- 
deavor to make myself acceptable and 
useful to your beautiful niece, Master 
Cap ; and the second was to take such an 
account of the stores that belong to my 
particular department, as shall leave no 
question open to controversy concerning 


the manner of expenditure, when they 


Shall have disappeared by means of the 
enemy.”’ 

**Do you look upon matters as so seri- 
ous ?’’? demanded Cap, actually suspend- 
ing his mastication of a bit of venison, for 
he passed alternately, like a modern ele- 
gant, from fish to flesh and again, in the 
interest he took in the answer. ‘Is the 
danger pressing ? ”’ 

*“T’ll no say just that; and I’ll no say 
just the contrary. There is always dan- 
ger in war, and there is more of it at the 
advanced posts than at the main encamp- 
ment. It ought, therefore, to occasion no 
surprise were we to be visited by the 
French at any moment.”’ 

«* And what the devil is to be done in 
that case? Six men and two women 
would make but a poor job in defending 
such a place as this, should the enemy 
invade us, as no doubt, Frenchman-like, 
they would take very good care to come 
strong-handed.”’ 

“That we may depend on. Some very 
formidable force, at the very lowest. A 
military disposition might be made, in 
defense of the island, out of all question, 
and according to the art of war, though 
we would probably fail in the force neces- 
sary to carry out the design in any very 
creditable manner. In the first place, a 
detachment should be sent off to the shore 
with orders to annoy the enemy in land- 
ing. A strong party ought instantly to 
be thrown into the block-house, as the 
citadel, for on that all the different de- 
tachments would naturally fall back for 
support, as the French advanced ; and an 
entrenched camp might be laid out around 
the stronghold, as it would be very un- 
military, indeed, to let the foe get near 
enough to the foot of the walls to mine 
them. Chevaux-de-frise would keep the 
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cavalry in check, and as for the artillery, 
redoubts should be thrown up under cover 
of yonwoods. Strong skirmishing parties, 
moreover, would be exceedingly service- 
able in retarding the march of the enemy ; 
and these different huts, if properly pick- 
eted and ditched, would be converted into 
very eligible positions for that object.”’ 

““Whe-e-w! Quartermaster! And who 
the d——1 is to find all the men to carry 
out such a plan? ’”’ 

“The king, out of all question, Master 
Cap. It is his quarrel, and it’s just he 
should bear the burden 0’ it.’’ 

*“And we are only six! This is fine 
talking, with a vengeance. You could be 
sent down to the shore to oppose the land- 
ing, Mabel might skirmish with her 
tongue at least, the soldier’s wife might 
act chevaux-de-frise, to entangle the cav- 
alry, the coporal should command the en- 
trenched camp, his three men could oc- 
cupy the five huts, and I would take the 
block-house. |Whe-e-e-w, you describe 
well, Lieutenant, and you should have 
been a limner instead of a soldier !”’ 

** Na—l’ve been very literal and upright 
in my exposition of matters. That there 
is no greater force here to carry out the 
plan, is a fault of his majesty’s ministers, 
and none of mine.”’ 

‘* But should our enemy really appear,”’ 
asked Mabel, with more interest than she 
might have shown had she not remem- 
bered the guest in the hut, ‘“‘ what course 
ought we to pursue ? ”’ 

““My advice would be to attempt to 
achieve that, pretty Mabel, which ren- 
dered Xenophon so justly celebrated.’’ 

«‘T think you mean a retreat, though I 
half guess at your allusion.”’ 

«“You’ve imagined my meaning from 
the possession of a strong native sense, 
young lady. I am aware that your 
worthy father has pointed out to the cor- 
poral certain modes and methods by which 
he fancies this island could be held, in case 
the French should discover its position ; 
but the excellent sergeant, though your 
father, and as good a man in his duties as 
ever wielded a spontoon, is not the great 
Lord Stair, or even the Duke of Marl- 
borough. I'll no deny the sergeant’s 
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merits in his particular sphere, though I 
cannot exaggerate qualities, however ex- 
cellent, into those of men who may be, in 
some trifling degree, his superior. Ser- 
geant Dunham has taken ‘counsel of his 
heart, instead of his head, in resolving to 
issue such orders; but, if the fort fall, the 
blame will lie on him who ordered it to be 
occupied, and not on him whose duty ~it 
was to defend it. Whatever may be the 
determination of the latter, should the 


French and their allies land, a good com- | 


mander never neglects the preparations 
necessary to effect a retreat; and I would 
advise Master Cap, who is the admiral of 
our navy, to have a boat in readiness to 
evacuate the island, if need comes to need. 
The largest boat that we have left, carries 
a very ample sail, and by hauling it round 
here and mooring it under those bushes, 
there will be a convenient place for a hur- 
ried embarkation, and then you’ll perceive, 
pretty Mabel, that it is scarce fifty yards 
before we shall be in a channel between 
two other islands, and hid from the sight 
of those who may happen to be on this.’’ 

‘All that you say is very true, Mr. 
Muir; but may not the French come from 
that quarter themselves? If it is so good 
for retreat, it is equally good for an ad- 
vance.”’ 

“‘They’ll no have the sense to do so dis- 
creet a thing,”’ returned Muir, looking 
furtively and a little uneasily around him; 
“they'll no have sufficient discretion. 
Your French are a head-over-heels nation, 
and usually come forward in a random 
way; so we may look for them, if they 
come at all, on the other side of the 
island.”’ 

The discourse now became exceeding 
desultory, touching principally, however, 
on the probabilities of an invasion and the 
best means of meeting it. 

To most of this Mabel paid but. little 
attention, though she felt some surprise 
that Lieutenant Muir, an officer whose 
character for courage stood well, should 
openly recommend an abandonment of 
what appeared to her to be doubly a duty, 
her father’s character being connected 
with the defense of the island. Her mind, 
however, was so much occupied with her 
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guest that, seizing the first favorable mo- 
ment, she left the table and was soon in 
her own hut again. Carefully fastening 
the door, and seeing that the simple cur- 
tain was drawn before the single little 
window, Mabel next led the Dew-of-June, 
or June, as she was familiarly termed by 
those who spoke to her in English, into 
the outer room, making signs of affection 
and confidence. 

“‘T am glad to see you, June,’’ said Ma- 
bel, with one of her sweetest smiles, and 
in her own winning voice: ‘‘ very glad to 
see you—what has brought you hither, 
and how did you discover the island ? ” 

“Talk slow,’’ said June, returning smile 
for smile, and pressing the little hand she 
held with one of her own, that was scarce- 
ly larger, though it had been hardened by 
labor, ‘‘ more slow—too quick.’’ 

Mabel repeated her questions, endeavor- 
ing to repress the impetuosity of her 
feelings, and she succeeded in speaking 
so distinctly as to be understood. 

‘June, friend,’’ returned the Indian 
woman. 

**J believe you, June—from my soul I 
believe you; what has this to do with 
your visit ? ”’ 

“Friend come to see friend,’’ answered 
June, again smiling openly in the other’s 
face. 

“There is some other reason, June ; 
else would you never run this risk, and 
alone—you are alone, June ?’’ 

‘‘ June wid you—no one else. 
come along, paddle canoe.”’ 

““T hope so—I think so—nay, I know 
so. You would not be treacherous with 
me, June ?”’ 

“What treacherous ? ” 

“You would not betray me—would not 
give me to the French—to the Iroquois— 
to Arrowhead ’’—June shook her. head 
earnestly —** you would not sell my 
scalp ? ”’ 

Here June passed her arm fondly 
around the slender waist of Mabel, and 
pressed her to her heart with a tender- 
ness and affection that brought tears 
into the eyes of our heroine. It was 
done in the fond caressing manner of a 
woman, and it was scarcely possible that. 


June 
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it should not obtain credit for sincerity 
with a young and ingenuous person of 
the same sex. Mabel returned the press- 
ure, and then held the other off at the 
length of her arm, looking her steadily 
in the face, and continued her inquiries. 

“If June has something to tell her 
friend, let her speak plainly,” she said. 
“« My ears are open.”’ 

«« June *fraid Arrowhead kill her.’’ 

“But Arrowhead will never know it.’’ 
Mabel’s blood mounted to her temples, 
as she said this; for she felt that she 
was urging a wife to be treacherous to 
her husband. ‘ That is, Mabel will not 
tell him.”’ 

“He bury tomahawk in June’s head.”’ 

“That must never be, dear June; I 
would rather you should say no more 
than run this risk.’’ 

** Block-house good place to sleep—good 
place to stay.” 

“Do you mean that I may save my life 
by keeping in the block-house, June? 
Surely, surely, Arrowhead will not hurt 
you for telling me that. He cannot wish me 
any great harm, for I never injured him.”’ 
» “© Arrowhead wish no harm to hand- 
some pale-face,’’ returned June, averting 
her face, and, though she always spoke in 
the soft gentle voice of an Indian girl, 
permitting its notes to fall so low as to 
cause them to sound melancholy and 
timid—‘*‘ Arrowhead love pale-face girl.” 

Mabel blushed, she knew not why, and, 
for a moment, her questions were re- 
pressed be a feeling of inherent delicacy. 
But it was necessary to know more, for 
her apprehensions had been keenly 
awakened, and she resumed her inquiries. 

‘Arrowhead can have no reason to 
love or to hate me,’”’ she said. ‘‘Is he 
near you?’? 

‘“‘Husband always near wife, here,”’ 
said June, laying her hand on her heart. 

‘‘Excellent creature !—But, tell me, 
June, ought Ito keep in the block-house 
to-day—this morning—now ?”’ 

‘‘Block-house very good; good for 
squaw. Block-house got no scalp.’ 

«T fear I understand you only too well, 
June. Do you wish to see my father!” 

«No here; gone away.” 
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** You cannot know that, June ; you see 
the island is full of his soldiers.”’ 

**No full; gone away ’’—here June held 
up four of her fingers—‘‘so many red- 
coats.”’ 

“And Pathfinder—would you not like 
to see the Pathfinder ?—he can talk with 
you in the Iroquois tongue.’’ 

*“Tongue gone wid him,” said June, 
laughing; ‘“‘ keep tongue in his mout’.’’ 

There was something so sweet and con- 
tagious in the infantile laugh of an Indian 
girl, that Mabel could not refrain from 
joining in it, much as her fears were 
aroused by all that had passed. 

“You appear to know, or to think to 
know, all about us, June. But, if Path- 
finder be gone, Kau-douce can speak 
French, too. You know Eau-douce; shall 
I run and bring him to talk with you? ”’ 

*“Hau-douce gone, too, all but heart ; 
that there.”” As June said this she 
laughed again, looked in different direc- 
tions, as if unwilling to confuse the other, 
and laid her hand on Mabel’s bosom. 

Our heroine had often heard of the 
wonderful sagacity of the Indians, and of 
the surprising manner in which they noted 
all things while they appeared to regard 
none, but she was scarce prepared for the 
direction the discourse had so singularly 
taken. Willing to change it, and at the 
same time truly anxious to learn how 
great the danger that impended over 
them might really be she rose from the 
camp-stool on which she had been seated, 
and by assuming an attitude of less affec- 
tionate confidence, she hoped to hear more 
of that she really desired to learn, and to 
avoid allusions to that which she found so 
embarrassing. 

“You know how much or how little you 
ought to tell me, June,’’ she said, “‘and I 
hope you love me well enough to give me 
the information I ought to hear. My dear 
uncle, too, is on the island, and you are, 
or ought to be, his friend, as well as mine ; 
and both of us will remember your con- 
duct when we get back to Oswego.”’ 

“Maybe never get back—who knows?” 
This was said doubtingly, or as one lays 
down an uncertain proposition, and not 
with a taunt or desire to alarm. 
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‘*No one knows what will happen but 
God. Our lives are in His hands. Still I 
think you are to be his instrument in sav- 
ing us.”’ 

This passed June’s comprehension, and 
she only looked her ignorance, for it was 
evident she wished to be of use. 

‘« Block-house very good,’’ she repeated, 
as soon as her countenance ceased to.ex- 
press uncertainty, laying strong emphasis 
on the last two words. 

<‘ Well, Lunderstand this, June, and will 
sleep in it to-night. Of course I am to 
tell my uncle what you have said.”’ 

The Dew-of-June started, and she dis- 
covered a very manifest uneasiness at the 
interrogatory. 

«“ No—no—no—!”’ she answered, with 
a volubility and vehemence that was imi- 
tated from the French of the Canadas— 
“no good to tell Salt-water. He much 
talk and long tongue. Think woods all 
water; understand not’ing. Tell Arrow- 
head, and June die.”’ 

“You do my dear uncle injustice, for he 
would be as little likely to betray you as 
any one.”’ 

‘““Nounderstand. Salt-water got tongue, 
but no eye, no ear, no nose—not’ing but 
tongue, tongue, tongue.”’ 

Although Mabel did not exactly coincide 
in this opinion, she saw that Cap had not 
the confidence of the young Indian woman, 
and that it was idle to expect she would 
consent to his being admitted to their 
interview. 

«You appear to think you know our 
situation pretty well, June,’? Mabel con- 
tinued. ‘‘Have you been on the island 
before this visit ? ”’ 

«« Just come.”’ 

“How, then, do you know that what 
you say is true? My father, the Path- 
finder, and Hau-douce may be all-here 
within the sound of my voice, if I choose 
to call them.”’ 

‘All gone,” said June, positively, 
smiling good-humoredly at the same time. 

‘“Nay, this is more than you can say 
certainly, not having been over the island 
to examine it.” 

““Got good eyes; see boat with men go 
away—see ship with Hau-douce.’’ 
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«‘Then you have been some time watch- 
ing us; I think, however, you have not 
counted them that remain.’’ 

June laughed, held up her four fingers 
again, and then pointed to her two 
thumbs: passing a finger over the first, 


Pshe repeated the words ‘‘red-coat,’’ and, 


touching the last, she added —“< Salt 
water,”’ ‘‘Quartermaster.’’ All this was 
being very accurate, and Mabel began to 
entertain serious doubts of the propriety 
of her permitting her visitor to depart 
without her becoming more explicit. Still 
it was so repugnant to her feelings to 
abuse the confidence this gentle and affec- 
tionate creature had evidently reposed in 
her, that Mabel had no sooner admitted 
the thought of summoning her uncle than 
she rejected it, as unworthy of herself, 
and unjust to her friend. To aid this 
good resolution, too, there was the cer- 
tainty that June would reveal nothing, 
but take refuge in a stubborn silence, if 
any attempt was made to coerce her. 

«You think, then, June,’’ Mabel con- 
tinued, as soon as these thoughts had 
passed through her mind, ‘‘that I had 
better live in the block-house ? ”’ 

‘Good place for squaw. Block-house 
got no scalp. Logs t’ick.”’ 

‘You speak confidently, June, as if 
you had been in it, and had measured its 
walls.”’ 

June laughed, and she looked knowing, 
though she said nothing. 

“Does any one but yourself know how 
to find this island—have any of the Iro- 
quois seen it?” 

June looked sad, and she cast her eyes 
warily about her, as if distrusting a 
listener. 

“Tuscarora everywhere—Oswego, here, 
Frontenac. Mohawk—everywhere. If he 
see June, kill her.’’ 

“But we thought that no one knew 
of this island, and that we had no reason 
to fear our enemies while on it.” 

““Much eye, Iroquois.’ 

“‘Hyes will not always do, June. This 
spot is hid from ordinary sight, and few of 
even our own people know how to find it.’’ 

“One man can tell—some Yengeese 
talk French.’’ 
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Mabel felt a chill at her heart. All the 
suspicions against Jasper, which she had 
hitherto disdained entertaining, crowded 
ina body on her thoughts, and the sensa- 
tion that they brought was so sickening, 
that for an instant she imagined she was 
about to faint. Arousing herself, and re- 
membering her promise to her father, she 
arose and walked up and down the hut for 
a minute, fancying that Jasper’s delin- 
quencies were naught to her, though her 
inmost heart yearned with the desire to 
think him innocent. 

“IT understand your meaning, June,”’ 
she then said—‘‘ you wish me to know 
that some one has treacherously told your 
people where and how to find the island.”’ 

June laughed, for in her eyes artifice in 
war was oftener a merit than a crime; 
but she was too true to her tribe herself, 
to say more than the occasion required. 
Her object was to save Mabel, and Mabel 
only, and she saw no sufficient reason for 
“traveling out of the record,’’ as the 
lawyers express it, in order to do anything 
else. 

**Pale-face know now—’’ she added— 
“‘Block-house good for girl—no matter 
for men and warriors.”’ 

“But it is much matter with me, June, 
for one of these men is my uncle, whom I 
love, and the others are my countrymen 
and friends. I must tell them what has 
passed.”’ 

“Then June be kill,’’ returned the 
young Indian, quietly, though she spoke 
with concern. 

““No—they shall not know that you 
have been here. Still, they must be on 
their guard, and we can all go into the 
block-house.”’ 

«* Arrowhead know—see everything, and 
June be kill, June come to tell young pale- 
face friend, not to tell men. Every war- 
rior watch his own scalp. June squaw, 
and tell squaw ; no tell men.”’ 

Mabel was greatly distressed at this 
declaration of her wild friend, for it was 
now evident the young creature under- 
stood that her communication was to go 
no further. She was ignorant how far 
these people considered the point of honor 
interested in her keeping the secret ; and, 
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most of all, was she unable to say how far 
any indiscretion of her own might actually 
commit June, and endanger her life. All 
these considerations flashed on her mind, 
and reflection only rendered their influence 
more painful. June, too, manifestly viewed 
the matter gravely, for she began to 
gather up the different little articles she 
had dropped in taking Mabel’s hand, and 
was preparing to depart. To attempt de- 
taining her was out of the question, and 
to part from her, after all she had haz- 
arded to serve her, was repugnant to all 
the just and kind feelings of our heroine’s 
nature. 

“‘June,’’ she said, eagerly, folding her 
arms round the gentle, but uneducated 
being, ‘‘we are friends. From me you 
have nothing to fear, for no one shall know 
of your visit. If you could give me some 
signal just before the danger comes—some 
sign by which to know when to go into the 
block-house—how to take care of myself.”’ 

June paused, for she had been in earnest 
in her intention to depart; and then she 
said, quietly : 

«‘ Bring June pigeon.”’ 

*“A pigeon! Where shall I find a pigeon 
to bring you ?”’ 

“Next hut—bring old one—June go to 
canoe.’ 

‘*T think I understand you, June: but 
had I not better lead you back to the 
bushes, lest you meet some of the men!”’ 

“Go out first—count men—one—two— 
t’ree—four—five—six ’’—here June held 
up her fingers and laughed—‘‘all out of 
way—good—all but one—call him one side. 
Then sing, and fetch pigeon.”’ 

Mabel smiled at the readiness and inge- 
nuity of the girl, and prepared to execute 
her requests. At the door, however, she 
stopped, and looked back entreatingly at 
the Indian woman. 

‘Is there no hope of your telling me 
more, June ?’’ she said. 

“Know all now—block-house good — 
pigeon tell—Arrowhead kill.”’ 

The last words sufficed ; for Mabel could 
not urge further communications, when 
her companion herself told her that the 
penalty of her revelations might be death 
by the hand of her husband. Throwing 
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open the door, she made a sign of adieu 
to June, and went out of the hut. Ma- 
bel resorted to the simple expedient of 
the young Indian girl, to ascertain the 
situation of the different individuals on the 
island. Instead of looking about her with 
the intention of recognizing faces and 
dresses, she merely counted them; and 
found that three still remained at the fire, 
while two had gone to the boat, one of 
whom was Mr. Muir. The sixth man was 
her uncle; and he was coolly arranging 
some fishing tackle, at no great distance 
from the fire. The woman was just enter- 
ing her own hut: and this accounted for 
the whole party. Mabel now, affecting to 
have dropped something, returned nearly 
to the hut she had left, warbling an air, 
stooped as if to pick up some object from 
the ground, and hurried toward the hut 
June had mentioned. This was a delapi- 
dated structure, and it had been converted 
by the soldiers of the last detachment into 
a sort of storehouse for their live stock. 
Among other things it contained a few 
dozen pigeons, which were regaling on a 
pile of wheat that had been brought off 
from one of the farms plundered on the 
Canada shore. Mabel had not much 
difficulty in catching one of these pigeons, 
although they fluttered and flew about 
the hut, with a noise like that of drums; 
and, concealing it in her dress, she 
stole back toward her own hut with 
the prize. It was empty: and, without 
doing more than cast a glance in at the 
door, the eager girl hurried down to the 
shore. She had no difficulty in escaping 
observation, for the trees and bushes 
made a complete cover to her person. At 
the canoe she found June, who took the 
pigeon, placed it in a basket of her own 
manufacturing, and repeated the words, 
““block-house good,’’ she glided out of the 
bushes and across the narrow passage as 
noiselessly as she had come. Mabel 
waited some time to catch a signal of 
leave-taking or amity, after her friend 
had landed, but none was given. The ad- 
jacent islands, without exception, were as 
quiet as if no one had ever disturbed the 
sublime repose of Nature; and nowhere 
could any sign or symptom be discovered, 
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as Mabel then thought, that might denote 
the proximity of the sort of danger of 
which June had given notice. 


On returning, however, from the shore, 


Mabel was struck with a little circum- 
stance, that, in an ordinary situation, 
would have attracted no attention, but 
which, now that her suspicions had been 
aroused, did not pass before her uneasy eye 
unnoticed. Axsmall piece of red bunting, 
such as is used in the ensigns of ships, was 
fluttering at the lower branch of a small 
tree, fastened in a way to permit it to blow 
out, or to droop like a vessel’s pennant. 

Now that Mabel’s fears were awakened, 
June herself could not have manifested 
greater quickness in analyzing facts that 
she believed might affect the safety of the 
party. She saw at a glance that this bit 
of cloth could be observed from an adjacent 
island; that it lay so near the line be- 
tween her own hut and the canoe, as to 
leave no doubt that June had passed near 
it, if not directly under it; and that it 
might bea signal to communicate some 
important fact connected with the mode 
of attack, to those who were probably ly- 
ing in ambush near them. Tearing the 
little strip of bunting from the tree, Mabel 
hastened on, scarce knowing what duty 
next required. June might be false to 
her; but her manner, her looks, her affec- 
tion, and her disposition, as Mabel had 
known it in the journey, forbade the idea. 
Then came the allusion to Arrowhead’s 
admiration of the pale-face beauties, some 
dim recollections of the looks of the Tus- 
carora, and a painful consciousness that 
few wives could view with kindness one 
who had estranged a husband’s affections. 
None of these images were distinct and 
clear, but they rather gleamed over the 
mind of our heroine than rested in it, and 
they quickened her pulses, as they did her 
step, without bringing with them the 
prompt and clear decisions that usually 
followed her reflections. She had hurried 
onward toward the hut occupied by the 
soldier’s wife, intending to remove at once 
to the block-house with the woman, though 
she could persuade no other to follow, 
when her impatient walk was interrupted 
by the voice of Muir. 
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“Whither so fast, pretty Mabel,’’ he 
cried, ‘“‘and why so given to solitude? 
The worthy sergeant will deride my breed- 
ing, if he hear that his daughter passes 
the mornings alone and unattended to, 
though he well knows that it is my ardent 
wish to be her slave and companion from 
the beginning of the year to its end.” 

‘Surely, Mr. Muir, you must have 
some authority here,’? Mabel suddenly ar- 
rested her steps to say. ‘‘One of your 
rank would be listened to, at least by a 
corporal.’’ 

**T don’t know that—I don’t know 
that,” interrupted Muir, with an impa- 
tience and appearance of alarm that 
might have excited Mabel’s attention at 
another moment. ‘‘Command is com- 
mand, discipline, discipline, and authority, 
authority. Your good father would be sore 
grieved did he find me interfering to sully 
or carry off the laurels he is about to win; 
and I cannot command the corporal with- 
out equally commanding the sergeant. 
The wisest way will be for me to remain 


in the obscurity of a private individual in | 


this enterprise ; and it is so that all par- 
ties, from Lundie down, understand the 
transaction.”’ 

«This I know, and it may be well; nor 
would I give my dear father any cause of 
complaint, but you may influence the cor- 
poral to his own good.’’ 

“T’ll no say that,’’ returned Muir, in 
his sly Scotch way; ‘‘it would be far 
safer to promise to influence him to his 
injury. Mankind, pretty Mabel, have 
their peculiarities, and to influence a fel- 
low-being to his own good is one of the 
most difficult tasks of human nature, 
while the opposite is just the easiest. 
You’ll no forget this, my dear; but bear 
it in mind for your edification and govern- 
ment; but what is that you’re twisting 
round your slender finger, as you may 
be said to twist hearts ? ”’ 

“Tt is nothing but a bit of cloth—a sort 
of flag—a trifle that is hardly worth our 
attention at. this grave moment—if mi 

«A trifle! It’sno so trifling as ye may 
imagine, Mistress Mabel,’ taking the bit 
of bunting from her, and stretching it at 
full length with both his arms extended, 
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while his face grew grave and his eye 
watchful. “‘Ye’ll no ha’ been finding 
this, Mabel Dunham, in the breakfast ? ”’ 

Mabel simply acquainted him with the 
spot where, and the manner in which she 
had found the bit of cloth. While she 
was speaking, the eye of the quarter- 
master was not quiet for a moment, 
glancing from the rag to the face of our 
heroine, then back again totherag. That 
his suspicions were awakened was easy 
to be seen, nor was he long in letting it be 
known what direction they had taken. 

“We are not in a part of the world 
where our ensigns and gauds ought to be 
spread abroad to the wind, Mabel Dun- 
ham? ’’ he said, with an ominous shake of 
the head. 

“T thought as much myself, Mr. Muir, 
and brought away the little flag, lest it 
might be the means of betraying our pres- 


_ence here to the enemy, even though noth- 


ing is intended by its display. Ought not 
my uncle to be made acquainted with the 
circumstance ? ”’ 

““T no see the necessity for that, pretitiv 
Mabel, for, as you justly say, it is a cir- 
cumstance, and circumstances sometimes 
worry the worthy mariner. But this flag, 
if flag it can be called, belongs to a sea- 
man’s craft. You may perceive that it is 
made of what is calied bunting, and that 
is a description of cloth used only by ves- 
sels for such purposes, owr colors being 
of silk, as you may understand, or painted 
canvas. It’s surprisingly like the fly of 
the Scud’s ensign! And now I recollect 
me to have observed that a piece had been 
cut from that very flag!” 

Mabel felt her heart sink, but she had 
sufficient self-command not to attempt an 
answer. 

«¢ Tt must be looked to,’’ Muir continued, 
«and after all, I think it may be well to 
hold a short consultation with Master 
Cap, than whom a more loyal subject 
does not exist in the British Empire.’’ 

«“T have thought the warning so seri- 
ous,’’ Mabel rejoined, “that I am about 
to remove to the block-house, and to take 
the woman with me.”’ 

““T do not see the prudence of that, 
Mabel. The block-house will be the first 
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spot assailed, should there really be an 
attack; and it’s no well provided for a 
siege, that: must be allowed. If I might 
advise in so delicate a contingency, I 
would recommend your taking refuge in 
the boat, which, as you may now perceive, 
is most favorably placed to retreat by that 
channel opposite, where all in it would be 
hid by the islands in one or two minutes. 
Water leaves no trail, as Pathfinder well 
expresses it, and there appear to be so 
many different passages in that quarter, 
that escape would be more than probable. 
T’ve always been of opinion that Lundie 
hazarded too much, in occupying a post 
as far advanced, and as much exposed, as 
this.”’ 

“It’s too late to regret it now, Mr. 
Muir, and we have only to consult our 
own security.”’ 

«* And the king’s honor, pretty Mabel. 
Yes, his majesty’s arms, and his glorious 
name, are not to be overlooked on any 
occasion.”’ 

«Then I think it might be better, if we 
all turned our eyes toward the place that 
has been built to maintain them, instead 
of the boat,’’ said Mabel, smiling; ‘“‘and 
so, Mr. Muir, I am for the block-house, 
with a disposition to await there the return 
of my father and his party. He would be 
sadly grieved at finding we had fled, when 
he got back, successful himself, and filled 
with the confidence of our having been as 
faithful to our duties as he has been to his 
own.”’ 

““Nay, nay, for Heaven’s sake, do not 
misunderstand me, Mabel,’’? Muir inter- 
rupted, with some alarm of manner, “I 
am far from intimating that any but you 
females ought to take refuge in the boat. 
The duty of us men is sufficiently plain, no 
doubt, and my resolution has been formed 
from the first, to stand or fall by the 
block-house.”’ 

‘And did you imagine, Mr. Muir, that 
two females could row that heavy boat 
in a way to escape the bark canoe of an 
Indian? ”’ 

“Ah! my pretty Mabel, love is seldom 
logical, and its fears and misgivings are 
apt to warp the faculties. TI only saw your 
sweet person in possession of the means of 
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safety, and overlooked the want of ability 
to use them. But you’ll not be so cruel, 
lovely creature, as to impute to me as a 
fault my intense anxiety on your own 
account ! ”’ 

Mabel had heard enough. Her mind 
was too much occupied with what had 
passed that morning, and with her fears, 
to wish to linger further to listen to love 
speeches, that, in her most joyous and 
buoyant moments, she would have found 
unpleasant. She took a hasty leave of 
her companion, and was about to trip 
away toward the hut of the other woman, 
when Muir arrested the movement by lay- 
ing a hand on her arm. 

**One word, Mabel,’’ he said, ‘“‘ before 
you leave me. This little flag may, or it 
may not, have a particular meaning ; if it 
has, now that we are aware of its being 
shown, may it not be better to put it back 
again, while we watch vigilantly for some 
answer that may betray the conspiracy ; 
and if it mean nothing, why, nothing will 
follow.’’ 

«This may be allright, Mr. Muir, though 
if the whole is accidental, the flag might 
be the occasion of the fort’s being discov- 
ered.” 

Mabel stayed to utter no more, but she 
was soon out of sight, running into the hut 
toward which she had been first proceed- 
ing. The quartermaster remained on the 
very spot, and in the precise attitude in 
which she had left him for quite a minute, 
first looking at the bounding figure of the 
girl, and then at the bit of bunting, which 
he still held before him, in a way to de- 
note indecision. His irresolution lasted 
but for this minute, however, for he was 
soon beneath the tree, where he fastened 
the mimic flag to a branch again ; though, 
from his ignorance of the precise spot from 
which it had been taken by Mabel, he left it 
fluttering from a part of the oak where it 
was still more exposed than before, to the 
eyes of any passenger on the river, though 
less in view from the island itself. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


“Hach one has had his supping mess, 
The cheese is put into the press, 
The pans and bowls clean scalded all, 
Reared up against the milk-house wall.” 
—COTTON. 


It seemed strange to Mabel Dunham, 
as she passed along on her way to find 
her female companion, that others should 
be so composed while she herself felt as 
if the responsibilities of life and death 
rested on her shoulders. It is true that 
distrust of June’s motives mingled with 
her forebodings ; but, when she came to 
recall the affectionate and natural manner 
of the young Indian girl, and all the evi- 
dence of good faith and sincerity that 
she had seen in her conduct during the 
familiar intercourse of their journey, she 
rejected the idea, with the unwillingness 
of a generous disposition to believe ill of 
others. She saw, however, that she could 
not put her companions properly on their 
guard without letting them into the secret 
of her conference with June ; and she found 
herself compelled to act cautiously, and 
with a forethougnt to which she was un- 
accustomed, more especially in a matter of 
so much moment. 

The soldier’s wife was told to transport 
the necessaries into the block-house, and 
admonished not to be far from it at any 
time during the day. Mabel did not ex- 
plain her reasons. She merely stated that 
she had detected some signs, in walking 
about the island, that induced her to ap- 
prehend that the enemy had more knowl- 
edge of its position than had been pre- 
viously believed, and that they two, at 
least, would do well to be in readiness to 
seek a refuge at the shortest notice. It 
was not difficult to arouse the apprehen- 
sion of this person, who, though a stout- 
hearted Scotchwoman, was ready enough 
to listen to anything that confirmed her 
dread of Indian cruelties. As soon as 
Mabel believed that her companion was 
sufficiently frightened to make her wary, 
she drew out some hints touching the in- 
expediency of letting the soldiers know 
the extent of their own fears. This was 
done with a view to prevent discussions 
and inquiries that might embarrass our 
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heroine; she determined to render her 
uncle, the corporal, and his men, more 
cautious by adopting a different course. 
Unfortunately, the British army could not 
have furnished a worse person for the par- 
ticular duty he was now required to 
discharge than Corporal McNab, the in- 
dividual who had been left in command 
during the absence of Sergeant Dunham. 
On the one hand he was resolute, prompt, 
familiar with all the details of a soldier’s 
life, and used to war; on the other, he was 
supercilious as regards the provincials, 
opinionated on every subject connected 
with the narrow limits of his professional 
practice, much disposed to fancy the 
British empire the center of all that is 
excellent in the world, and Scotland the 
focus of, at least, all moral excellence in 
that empire. In short, he was an epitome, 
though on a scale suited to his rank, of 
those very qualities which were so pecu- 
liar to the servants of the crown that were 
sent into the colonies, as these servants 
estimated themselves in comparison with 
the natives of the country; or, in other 
words, he considered the American as an 
animal inferior to the parent stock, and 
viewed all his notions of military service, 
in particular, as undigested and absurd. 
Braddock himself was not less disposed to 
take advice from a provincial than his 
humble imitator ; and he had been known, 
on more than one occasion, to demur to the 
directions and orders of two or three com- 
missioned officers of the corps, who hap- 
pened to be born in America, simply for 
that reason; taking care, at the same 
time, with true Scottish wariness, to pro- 
tect himself from the pains and penalties 
of positive disobedience. A more imprac- 
ticable subject, therefore, could not well 
have offered for the purpose of Mabel, and 
yet she felt obliged to lose no time In put- 
ting her plan in execution. 

‘*My father has left you a responsible 
command, corporal,’’ she said, as soon as 
she could catch McNab a little apart from 
the rest of the soldiers; ‘‘for should the 
island fall into the hands of the enemy, 
not only would we be captured, but the 
party that is now out would in all prob- 
ability become their prisoners also.”’ 
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“Tt needs no journey from Scotland to 
this place to know the facts needful to be 
o’ that way of thinking,’’ returned Mc- 
Nab, dryly. 

‘‘[ do not doubt your understanding it 
as well as myself, Mr. McNab; but I’m 
fearful that you veterans, accustomed as 
you are to dangers and battles, are a lit- 
tle apt to overlook some of the precautions 
that may be necessary in a situation as 
peculiar as ours.’’ 

“They say Scotland is no conquered 
country, young woman, but ’m thinking 
there must be some mistake in the mat- 
ter, as we, her children, are so drowsy- 
headed, and apt to be overtaken, when we 
least expect it.’’ 

“Nay, my good friend, you mistake 
my meaning. In the first place, I’m not 
thinking of Scotland at all, but of this 
island ; and then I am far from doubting 
your vigilance when you think it necessary 
to practice it; but my great fear is that 
there may be danger to which your cour- 
age will make you indifferent.”’ 

“My courage, Mistress Dunham, is 
doubtless of a very poor quality, being 
nothing but Scottish courage ; your 
father’s is Yankee, and were he here 
amang us, we should see different prepa- 
rations beyond a doubt. Well, times are 
getting wrang, when foreigners hold com- 
missions and carry halberds in Scottish 
corps; and I no wonder that battles are 
lost, and campaigns go wrang end fore- 
most.”’ 

Mabel was almost in despair, but the 
quiet warning of June was still too vividly 
impressed on her mind to allow her to 
yield the matter. She changed her mode 
of operating, therefore, still clinging to 
the hope of getting the whole party with- 
in the block-house, without being com- 
pelled to betray the source whence she 
obtained her notices of the necessity of 
vigilance. 

«J dare say you are right, Corporal Mc- 
Nab,’’ she observed, “for I’ve often heard 
of the heroes of your country, who have 
been among the first of the civilized world, 
if what they tell me of them is true.’’ 

“Have you read the history of Scot- 
land, Mistress Dunham?’ demanded the 
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corporal, looking up at his pretty com- 
panion, for the first time, with something 
like a smile on his hard repulsive coun- 
tenance. 

““T have read a little of it, corporal, but 
I’ve heard much more. The lady who 
brought me up had Scottish blood in her 
veins, and was fond of the subject !”’ 

«‘7’ll warrant ye, the sergeant no trou- 
bled himself to expatiate on the renown 
of the country where his regiment was 
raised ?”’ 

‘‘My father has other things to think 
of, and the little 1 know was got from the 
lady I have.mentioned.”’ 

‘‘She’ll no be forgetting to tell ye o’ 
Wallace ? ”’ 

«Wallace ?—of him I have even read a 
good deal.”’ 

** And o’ Bruce—and the affair o’ Ban- 
nockburn ? ” 

“Of that, too, as well as of Culloden- 
muir.”’ 

The last of these battles was then a 
recent event, it having actually been 
fought within the recollection of our 
heroine; whose notions of it, however, 
were so confused that she scarcely ap- 
preciated the effect her allusion might 
produce on her companion. She knew it 
had been a victory, and had often heard 
the guests of her patroness mention it 
with triumph; and she fancied their feel- 
ings would find a sympathetic chord in 
those of every British soldier. Unfortu- 
nately, McNab had fought throughout 
that luckless day on the side of the Pre- 
tender; and a deep scar that garnished 
his face had been left there by the saber 
of a German soldier, in the service of the 
House of Hanover. He fancied that his 
wound bled afresh at Mabel’s allusion ; 
and it is certain that the blood rushed to 
his face in a torrent, as if it would pour 
out of his skin at the cicatrix. - 

“Hoot ! hoot awa’!”’ he fairly shouted, 
“with your Culloden and Sheriff-muirs, 
young woman; ye’ll no be understanding 
the subject at all, and will manifest not 
only wisdom, but modesty, in speaking 0’ 
your ain country and its many failings. 
King George has some loyal subjects in 
the colonies, na doubt; but ’twill be a 
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lang time before he sees or hears any 
guid of them.”’ 

Mabel was surprised at the corporal’s 
heat, for she had not the smallest idea 
where the shoe pinched; but she was de- 
termined not to give up the point. 

*“T’ve always heard that the Scotch had 
two of the good qualities of soldiers,’ she 
said, “‘ courage and circumspection ; and I 
feel persuaded that Corporal McNab will 
sustain the national renown.”’ 

“Ask ye’r own father, Mistress Dun- 
ham; he is acquaint with Corporal Mc- 
Nab, and will no be backward to point 
out his demerits. We have been in battle 
the’gither, and he is my superior officer, 
and has a sort 0’ official right to give the 
characters of his subordinates.’’ 

«‘My father thinks well of you, McNab, 
or he would not have left you in charge of 
this island and all it contains, his own 
daughter included. Among other things, 
I well know that he calculates largely on 
your prudence. He expects the block- 
house, in particular, to be strictly attended 
to.”’ 

“‘Tf he wishes to defend the honor of the 
Fifty-fifth behind logs, he ought to have 
remained in command himself. For, to 
speak frankly, it goes against a Scotch- 
man’s bluid and opinions to be beaten out 
of the field even before he is attacked. 
We are broadsword men, and love to 
stand foot to foot with the foe. This 
American mode of fighting, that is getting 
into so much favor, will destroy the repu- 
tation of his majesty’s army, if it no 
destroy its spirit.’ 

«‘No true soldier despises caution. Even 
Major Duncan himself, than whom there 
is none braver, is celebrated for his care of 
his men.”’ 

«‘TLundie has his weakness, and is fast 
forgetting the broadsword and open 
heaths, in his tree and rifle practice. But, 
Mistress Mabel, tak’ the word of an old 
soldier, who has seen his fifty-fifth year, 
when he talls ye that there is no surer 
method to encourage your enemy than to 
seem to fear him; and there is no danger 
in this Indian warfare that the fancies and 
imaginations of your Americans have not 
augmented and enlarged upon, until they 


see a savage in every bush. We Scots 
come from a naked region, and have no 
need, and less relish, for covers, and so 
ye'll be seeing, Mistress Dunham——”’ 

The corporal gave a spring into the air, 
fell forward on his face, and rolled over on 
his back—the whole passing so suddenly, 
that Mabel had scarcely heard the sharp 
crack of the rifle that sent a bullet through 
his body. Our heroine did not shriek—did 
not even tremble; the occurrence was too 
sudden, too awful, and too unexpected for 
that exhibition of weakness; on the con- 
trary she stepped hastily forward, with a 
natural impulse to aid her companion. 
There was just enough of life left in Mc- 
Nab to betray his entire consciousness of 
all that had passed. His countenance had 
the wild look of one who had been over- 
taken by death, by surprise; and Mabel, 
in her cooler moments, fancied that it 
showed the tardy repentance of a willful 
and obstinate sinner. 

« Ye’ll be getting into the block-house 
as fast as possible,’? McNab whispered, as 
Mabel leaned over him, to catch his dying 
words. 

Then came over our heroine the full con- 
sciousness of her situation, and of the 
necessity of exertion. She cast a rapid 
glance at the body at her feet, saw that 
it had ceased to breathe, and fled. It 
was but a few minutes’ run to the block- 
house, the door of which Mabel had barely 
gained when it was closed violently in 
her face by Jennie, the soldier’s wife, who, . 
in blind terror, thought only of her own 
safety. The reports of five or six rifles 
were heard while Mabel was calling out 
for admittance ; and the additional terror 
they produced prevented the woman 
within from undoing quickly the very 
fastenings she had been so expert in ap- 
plying. After a minute’s delay, however, 
Mabel found the door reluctantly yielding 
to her constant pressure, and she forced 
her slender body through the opening, the 
instant it was large enough to allow of its 
passage. By this time Mabel’s heart 
ceased to beat tumultuously, and she 
gained sufficient self-command to act col- 
lectedly. Instead of yielding to the al- 
most convulsive efforts of her companion 
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to close the door again, she held it open 
long enough to ascertain that none of her 
own party was in sight, or likely, on the 
instant, to endeavor to gain admission ; 
she then allowed the opening to be shut. 
Her orders and proceedings now became 
more calm and rational. But a single 
bar was crossed and Jennie was directed 
to stand in readiness to remove even that, 
at any application from a friend. She 
then ascended the ladder to the room 
above, where, by means of loop-holes, she 
was enabled to get as good a view of the 
island as the surrounding bushes would 
allow. Admonishing her associate below 
to be firm and steady she made as care- 
ful an examination of the environs as her 
situation permitted. 

To her great surprise, Mabel could not, 
at first, see a living soul on the island, 
friend orenemy. Neither Frenchman nor 
Indian was visible, though a small strag- 
gling white cloud that was floating before 
the wind told her in which quarter she 
ought to look for them. The rifles had 
been discharged from the direction of the 
island whence June had come, though 
whether the-enemy were on that island, 
or had actually landed on her own, Mabel 
could not say. Going to the loop that 
commanded a view of the spot where 
McNab lay, her blood curdled at perceiv- 
ing all three of his soldiers lying appar- 
ently lifeless at his side. These men had 
rushed to a common center at the first 
alarm, and had been shot down almost 
simultaneously by the invisible foe whom 
the corporal had affected to despise. 

Neither Cap nor Lieutenant Muir was 
to be seen. With a beating heart, Mabel 
examined every opening through the trees, 
and ascended even to the upper story or 
garret of the block-house, where she got 
a full view of the whole island, so far as 
its covers would allow ; but with no better 
success. She had expected to see the body 
of her uncle lying on the grass, like those 
of the soldiers, but it was nowhere visible. 
Turning toward the spot where the boat 
lay, Mabel saw that it was still fastened 
to the shore; and then she supposed that, 
by some accident, Muir had been pre- 
vented from effecting his retreat in that 
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quarter. In short, the island lay in the 
quiet of the grave, the bodies of the sol- 
diers rendering the scene as fearful as it 
was extraordinary. 

‘«« For God’s holy sake, Mistress Mabel,”’ 
called out the woman from below, for 
though her fear had got to be too un- 
governable to allow her to keep silence, 
our heroine’s superior refinement, more 
than the regimental station of her father, 
still controlled her mode of address; ‘‘for 
his Holy sake, Mistress Mabel, tell me if 
any of our friends are living! I think I 
hear groans that grow fainter and faint- 
er, and fear that they will all be toma- 
hawked !”’ 

Mabel now remembered that one of the 
soldiers was this woman’s husband, and 
she trembled at what might be the imme- 
diate effect of her sorrow, should his death 
become suddenly known. to her. The 
groans, too, gave a little hope, though 
she feared they might come from her 
uncle, who lay out of view. 

*“We are in His holy keeping, Jennie,’’ 
she answered. ‘‘ We must trust in Provi- 
dence, while we neglect none of its benevo- 
lent means of protecting ourselves. Be 
careful with the door; on no account open 
it without my directions.”’ 

“Oh, tell me, Mistress Mabel, if you 
can anywhere see Sandy! If I could only 
let him know that I’m in safety; the guid 
man would be easier in his mind, whether 
free or a prisoner.”’ 

Sandy was Jennie’s husband, and he lay 
dead in plain view of the loop from which 
our heroine was then looking. 

“You no tell me if you’re seeing of 
Sandy,” the woman repeated from below, 
impatient at Mabel’s silence. 

“There are some of our people gathered 
about the body of McNab,’’ was the 
answer, for it seemed sacrilegious in her 
eyes to tell a direct untruth, under the 
awful circumstances in which she was 
placed. 

“Is Sandy amang them?’ demanded 
the woman in a voice that sounded appall- 
ing by its hoarsness and energy. 

“He may be, certainly, for I see one, 
two, three, four, and all in the scarlet 
coats of the regiment.” 
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“Sandy!” called out the woman fran- 
tically; ‘‘why d’ye no care for yoursal’, 
Sandy? Come hither the instant, man, 
and share your wife’s fortunes, in weal or 
woe. It’s no a moment for your silly dis- 
cipline and vainglorious notions of honor! 
Sandy ! Sandy !”’ 

Mabel heard the bar turn, and then the 
door creaked on its hinges. Expectation, 
not to say terror, held her in suspense at 
the loop, and she soon beheld Jennie rush- 
ing through the bushes, in the direction 
of the cluster of dead. It took the woman 
but an instant to reach the fatal spot. So 
sudden and unexpected had been the blow, 
that she, in her terror, did not appear to 
comprehend its weight. Some wild and 
half-frantic notion of a deception troubled 
her fancy, and she imagined that the men 
were trifling with her fears. She took 
her husband’s hand, and it was still warm, 
while she thought a covert smile was 
struggling on his lips. 

“Why will ye fool life away, Sandy ?”’ 
she cried, pulling at the arm. <“ Ye’ll all 
be murdered by these accursed Indians, 
and you no takin’ to the block like trusty 
soldiers! Awa’ !—awa’, and no be losing 
the precious moments.”’ 

In her desperate efforts, the woman 
pulled the body of her husband in a way 
to cause the head to turn completely over, 
when the small hole in the temple, caused 
by the entrance of a rifle bullet, and a few 
drops of blood trickling over the skin, re- 
vealed the meaning of her husband’s 
silence. As the horrid truth flashed, in 
its full extent, on her mind, the woman 
clasped her hands, gave a shriek that 
pierced the glades of every island near, 
and fell at length on the dead body of the 
soldier. Thrilling, heart-reaching, appal- 
ling as was that shriek, it was melody to 
the cry that followed it so quickly as to 
blend the sounds. The terrific war-whoop 
arose out of the covers of the island, and 
some twenty savages, horrible in their 
paint and the other devices of Indian 
ingenuity, rushed forward, eager to se- 
cure the coveted scalps. Arrowhead was 
foremost, and it was his tomahawk that 
brained the insensible Jennie, and her 
reeking hair was hanging at his girdle as 
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a trophy in less than two minutes after 
she had quitted the block-house. His 
companions were equally active, and Mc- 
Nab and his soldiers no longer presented 
the quiet aspect of men who slumbered. 
They were left in their gore, unequivo- 
cally butchered corpses. 

All this passed in much less time than 
has been required to relate it, and all 
this did Mabel witness. She had stood 
riveted to the spot, gazing on the whole 
horrible scene, as if enchanted by some 
charm, nor did the idea of self, or of her 
own danger, once obtrude itself on her 
thoughts. But no sooner did she per- 
ceive the place where the men had fallen 
covered with savages, exulting in the suc- 
cess of their surprise, than it occurred to 
her that Jennie had left the block-house 
door unbarred. Her heart beat violently, 
for that defense alone stood between her 
and immediate death, and she sprang 
toward the ladder, with the intention of 
descending to make sure of it. Her foot 
had not yet reached the floor of the 
second story, however, when she heard 
the door grating on its hinges, and she 
gave herself up for lost. Sinking on 
her knees, the terrified but courageous 
girl endeavored to prepare herself for 
death, and to raise her thoughts to God. 
The instinct of life, however, was too 
strong for prayer, and while her lips 
moved, the jealous senses watched every 
sound beneath. When her ears heard the 
bars, which went on pivots secured to the 
center of the door, turning into their fast- 
enings, not one, as she herself had di- 
rected, with a view to admit her uncle, 
should he apply, but all three, she started 
again to her feet, all spiritual contempla- 
tion vanishing in her actual temporal con- 
dition, and it seemed as if all her faculties 
were absorbed in the sense of hearing. 

The thoughts are active in a moment so 
fearful. At first Mabel fancied that her 
uncle had entered the block-house, and 
she was about to descend the ladder and 
throw herself into his arms; then the 
idea that it might be an Indian, who had 
barred the door to shut out intruders, 
while he plundered at leisure, arrested the 
movement. The profound stillness below 
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was unlike the bold, restless movements 
of Cap, and it seemed to savor more of the 
artifice of an enemy; if a friend at all, it 
could only be her uncle or the quartermas- 
ter ; for the horrible conviction now pre- 
sented itself to our heroine that to these 
two, and herself, were the whole party 
suddenly reduced, if, indeed, the two latter 
survived. This consideration held Mabel 
in cheek, and for quite two minutes more 
a breathless silence reigned in the build- 
ing. During this time the girl stood at 
the foot of the upper ladder, the trap 
which led to the lower opening on the 
opposite side of the floor; the eyes of 
Mabel were riveted on this spot, for she 
now began to expect to see, at each in- 
stant, the horrible sight of a savage face 
at the hole. This apprehension soon be- 
came so intense that she looked about her 
for a place of concealment. The procras- 
tination of the catastrophe she now fully 
expected, though it were only for a mo- 
ment, afforded a relief. The room con- 
tained several barrels, and behind two of 
these Mabel crouched, placing her eyes at 
an opening by which she could still watch 
the trap. She made another effort to pray, 
but the moment was too horrible for that 
relief. She thought, too, that she heard a 
low rustling, as if one were ascending the 
lower ladder with an effort at caution so 
great as to betray itself by its own excess ; 
then followed a creaking, that she was 
certain came from one of the steps of the 
ladder, which had made the same noise 
under her own light weight as she as- 
cended. This was one of those instants 
into which are compressed the sensations 
of years of ordinary existence. Life, 
death, eternity, and extreme bodily pain, 
were all standing out in bold relief from 
the plane of everyday occurrences; and 
she might have been taken, at that mo- 
ment, for a beautiful, pallid representation 
of herself, equally without motion and 
without vitality. But, while such was the 
outward appearance of the form, never 
had there been a time in her brief career 
when Mabel heard more acutely, saw more 
clearly, or felt more vividly. As yet, 
nothing was visible at the trap; but her 
ears, rendered exquisitely sensitive by in- 
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tense feeling, distinctly acquainted her 
that some one was within a few inches of 
the opening of the floor; next followed 
the evidence of her eyes, which beheld the 
dark hair of an Indian rising so slowly 
through the passage that the movements 


Pot the head might be likened to that of 


the minute-hand of a clock; then came 
the dark skin and wild features, until the 
whole of the’swarthy face had risen above 
the floor. The human countenance seldom 
appears to advantage when partially con- 
cealed, and Mabel imagined many addi- 
tional horrors as she first saw the black, 
roving eyes, and the expression of wild- 
ness, as the savage countenance was re- 
vealed, as it might be, inch by inch; but 
when the entire head was raised above the 
floor, a second and a better look assured 
our heroine that she saw the gentle, anx- 
ious, and even handsome face of June. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


“‘Specter though I be, 
I am not sent to scare thee or deceive; 
But in reward of thy fidelity.” 
— WORDSWORTH. 

It would be difficult to say which 
evinced the most satisfaction, when Mabel 
sprang to her feet and appeared in the 
center of the room—our heroine on finding 
that her visitor was the wife of Arrow- 
head, and not Arrowhead himself, or 
June, on discovering that her advice had 
been followed and that the block-house 
contained the person she had so anxiously, 
and almost hopelessly, sought. They em- 
braced each other, and the unsophisti- 
cated Tuscarora woman laughed in her 
sweet accents, as she held her friend at 
arm’s length and made certain of her 
presence. 

‘* Block-house good,”’ said the young 
Indian—‘“‘ got no sealp.”’ 

“Tt is, indeed, good, June,’ Mabel an- 
swered, with a shudder, veiling her eyes 
at the same time, as if to shut out a view 
of the horrors she had so lately witnessed. 
“Tell me, for God’s sake! if you know 
what has become of my dear uncle? TI 
have looked in all directions without being 
able to see him.”’ 
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““ No here, in block-house?’’ June asked 
with some curiosity. 

“Indeed he is not—I am quite alone in 
this place; Jennie, the woman who was 
with me, having rushed out to join her 
husband, and perishing for her impru- 

ence. 

«June know—June see; very bad, Ar- 
rowhead no feel for any wife—no feel for 
his own.”’ 

“Ah! June; your life at least is safe !”’ 

** Don’t know—Arrowhead kill me if he 
knew all.”’ 

“God bless and protect you, June—he 
will bless and protect you for your hu- 
manity. Tell me what is to be done, and 
if my poor uncle is still living ? ”’ 

“Don’t know. Salt-water has boat; 
maybe he go on river.”’ 

“The boat is still on the shore, but 
neither my uncle nor the quartermaster 
is anywhere to be seen.”’ 

““No kill, or June would see. Hide 
away ! Red man hide no shame for pale- 
face.”’ 

“It is not the shame that I fear for 
them but the opportunity. Your attack 
was awfully sudden, June! ’’ 

“‘Tuscarora!’’ returned the other, 
smiling with exultation at the dexterity 
of her husband. ‘‘ Arrowhead great war- 
bior,;# 

“You are too good and gentle for this 
sort of life, June ; you cannot be happy in 
such scenes ! ”’ 

«< June’s countenance clouded, and Ma- 
bel fancied there was some of the savage 
fire of a chief in her brow as she an- 
swered,— 

“«Yengeese too greedy—take away all 
hunting grounds—chase Six Nation from 
morning to night; wicked king—wicked 
people. Pale-face very bad.’’ 

Mabel knew that, even in that distant 
day, there was much truth in this opinion, 
though she was too well instructed not to 
understand that the monarch, in this, as 
in a thousand other cases, was blamed for 
acts of which he was most probably igno- 
rant. She felt the justice of the rebuke, 
therefore, too much to attempt an answer, 
and her thoughts naturally reverted to 
her own situation. 
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* And what am I to do, June?”’ she de- 
manded. ‘‘ It cannot be long before your 
people will assault this building.” 

** Block-house good—got no scalp.’’ 

** But they will soon discover that it has 
got no garrison, too, if they do not know 
it already. You yourself told me the 
number of people that were on the island, 
and doubtless you learned it from Arrow- 
head.”’ 

“‘ Arrowhead know,’’? answered June, 
holding up six fingers to indicate the num- 
ber of the men. ‘“‘ Allred men know. Four 
lose scalp already—two got ’em yet!” © 

‘Do not speak of it, June, the horrid 
thought curdles my blood. Your people 
cannot know that I am alone in the block- 
house, but may fancy my uncle and the 
quartermaster with me, and may set fire 
to the building, in order to dislodge them. 
They tell me that fire is the great danger 
in such places.”’ 

“No burn _ block-house,”’ 
quietly. 

“You cannot know that, my good June, 
and I have no means to keep them off.’’ 

“No burn block-house. Block-house 
good; got no scalp.”’ 

‘But tell me why, June; I fear they 
will burn it.’’ 

“Block-house wet—much rain—logs 
green—no burn easy. Red man know it 
—fine t’ing—then no burn it to tell Yen- 
gees that Iroquois been here. Fader come 
back, miss block-house, no found. No, 
no; Injun too much cunning; no touch 
anything.’’ 

«‘T understand you, June, and hope your 
prediction may be true; for, as regards 
my dear father, should he escape—perhaps 
he is already dead or captured, June ?”’ 

“*No touch fader—don’t know where he 
gone—water got no trail—red man can’t 
follow. No burn block-house—block-house 
good—got no scalp.”’ 

“Do you think it possible for me to 
remain here safely until my father re- 
turns ? ”’ 

** Don’t know—daughter tell best when 
fader come back.”’ 

Mabel felt uneasy at the glance of June’s 
dark eyes as she uttered this, for the un- 
pleasant surmise arose that her companion 


said June, 
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was endeavoring to discover a fact that 
might be useful to her own people, while 
it would lead to the destruction of her 
parent and his party. She was about to 
make an evasive answer when a heavy 
push at the outer door suddenly drew all 
her thoughts to the immediate danger. 

‘“‘They come!’ she exclaimed—‘‘per- 
haps, June, it is my uncle, or the quarter- 
master. I cannot keep out even Mr. Muir 
at a moment like this.”’ 

“Why no look—plenty loophole—made 
purpose.”’ 

Mabel took the hint, and going to one 
of the downward loops that had been 
cut through the logs in the part that 
overhung the basement, she cautiously 
raised the little block that ordinarily 
filled a small hole, and caught a glance 
at what was passing at the door. The 
start and change of countenance told her 
companion that some of her own people 
were below. 

““Red man,’’ said June, lifting a finger 
in admonition to be prudent. 

“Four ; and horrible in their paint and 
bloody trophies. Arrowhead is among 
them.”’ 

June had moved to a corner where 
several spare rifles were deposited, and 
had already taken one into her hand, 
when the name of her husband appeared 
to arrest her movements. It was but 
for an instant, however, for she imme- 
diately went to the loop, and was about 
to thrust the muzzle of the piece through 
it, when a feeling of natural aversion in- 
duced Mabel to seize her arm. 

““No—no—no—June,”’ said the latter 
—‘‘not against your own husband, though 
my life be the penalty.”’ 

“© No hurt Arrowhead ’’—returned June, 
with a slight shudder—“ no hurt red man 
at all. No fire at ’em—only scare.”’ 

Mabel now comprehended the intention 
of June, and no longer opposed it. The 
latter thrust the muzzle of the rifle 
through the loophole, and taking care to 
make noise enough to attract attention, 
she pulled the trigger. The piece had no 
sooner been discharged than Mabel re- 
proached her friend for the very act that 
was intended to serve her. 
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‘You declared it was not your intention 
to fire,’’ she said, ‘‘and you may have de- 
stoyed your own husband.” 

«* All run away before I fire ’’—returned 
June, laughing, and going to another loop 


[+ watch the movements of her friends, 


aughing still heartier. ‘‘See—get cover 
Think Saltwater and 
Take good care 


—every warrior. 
quartermaster here. 
now.”’ 

‘‘Heaven be praised! And now, June, 
I may hope for a little time to compose 
my thoughts to prayer, that I may not die 
like Jennie, thinking only of life and the 
things of the world.”’ 

June laid aside the rifle, and came and 
seated herself near the box on which 
Mabel had sunk, under that physical reac- 
tion which accompanies joy as well as sor- 
row. She looked steadily in our heroine’s 
face, and the latter thought that her 
countenance had an expression of severity 
mingled with its concern. 

«« Arrowhead great warrior—”’ said the 
Tuscarora’s wife. ‘‘ All the gals of tribe 
look at him much. The pale-face beauty 
has eyes too !”’ 

*« June !—what do these words—that 
look imply—what would you say ?”’ 

‘“Why you so ’fraid June shoot Arrow- 
head ? ”” 

*<' Would it not have been horrible to see 
a wife destroy her own husband! No, 
June ; rather would I have died myself.” 

“‘Very sure, dat all! ’’ 

“That was all, June, as God ismy judge 
—and surely that was enough. No—no— 
there have been sufficient horrors to-day, 
without increasing them by an act like 
this. What other motive can you sus- 
pect ?’? 

“Don’t know. Poor Tuscarora gal 
very foolish. Arrowhead great chief, and 
look all round him. Talk of pale-face 
beauty in his sleep. Great chief like many 
wives.”’ 

“Can a chief possess more than one 
wife, June, among your people ? ”’ 

“Have as many as he can keep—great 
hunter marry often. Arrowhead got only 
June now, but he look too much—see too 
much—talk too much of pale-face gal! ’’ 

Mabel was conscious of this fact, which 
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had distressed her not a little in the 
course of their journey; but it shocked 
her to hear this allusion, coming, as it did, 
from the mouth of the wife herself. She 
knew that habits and opinions made great 
differences in such matters, but, in addi- 
tion to the pain and mortification she ex- 
perienced at being the unwilling rival of a 
wife, she felt an apprehension that jealousy 
would be but an equivocal guarantee for 
her personal safety, in her present situa- 
tion. A closer look at June, however, re- 
assured her ; for while it was easy to trace 
in the unpracticed features of this unso- 
phisticated being the pain of blighted af- 
fections, no distrust could have tortured 
the earnest expression of her honest 
countenance into that of treachery or hate. 

“You will not betray me, June,’’ Mabel 
said, pressing the other’s hand, and yield- 
ing to an impulse of generous confidence. 
“You will not give up one of your own 
sex to the tomahawk ? ”’ 

“No tomahawk touch you. Arrow- 
head no let ’em. If June must have sis- 
ter-wife, love to have you.”’ 

“No, June; my religion, my feelings, 
both forbid it; and, if I could be the wife 
of an Indian at all, I would never take the 
place that is yours in a wigwam.”’ 

June made no answer, but she looked 
gratified, even grateful. She knew that 
few, perhaps no Indian girl, within the 
circle of Arrowhead’s acquaintance, could 
compare with herself in personal attrac- 
tions ; and though it might suit her hus- 
band to marry a dozen wives, she knew of 
no one, besides Mabel, whose influence she 
could really dread. So keen an interest, 
however, had she taken in the beauty, 
winning manners, kindness, and feminine 
gentleness of our heroine, that when jeal- 
ousy came to chill these feelings, it had 
rather lent strength to that interest, and, 
under its wayward influence, had actually 
been one of the strongest of the incentives 
that had induced her to risk so much in 
order to save her imaginary rival from 
the consequences of the attack that she so 
well knew was about to take place. Ina 
word, June, with a wife’s keenness of per- 
ception, had detected Arrowhead’s admi- 
ration of Mabel; and instead of feeling 
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that harrowing jealousy that might have 
rendered her rival hateful, as would have 
been apt to be the case with a woman 
unaccustomed to defer to the superior 
rights of the lordly sex, she had studied 
the looks and character of the pale- 
face beauty, until, meeting with noth- 
ing to repel her own feelings, but every- 
thing to encourage them, she-had got 
to entertain an admiration and love for 
her, which, though certainly very differ- 
ent, was scarcely less strong than that 
of her husband. Arrowhead himself had 
sent her to warn Mabel of the coming 
danger, though he was ignorant that she 
had stolen upon the island in the rear of 
the assailants, and was now intrenched in 
the citadel along with the object of their 
joint care. On the contrary, he supposed, 
as his wife had said, that Cap and Muir 
were in the block-house with Mabel, and 
that the attempt to repel him and his 
companions had been made by the men. 

‘June sorry ‘the Lily,’’’ for so the 
Indian, in her poetical language, had 
named our heroine—‘‘ June sorry the Lily 
no marry Arrowhead. His wigwam big, 
and a great chief must get enough wives 
to fill it.” ’ 

‘*T thank you, June, for this preference, 
which is not according to the notions of 
us white women,’’ returned Mabel, smil- 
ing in spite of the fearful situation in which 
she was placed ; ‘‘ but I may not, probably 
never shall, marry at all.” 

“‘Must have good husband,”’ said June, 
“marry Eau-douce, if don’t like Arrow- 
head.’ 

“June! this is not a fit subject for a 
girl who scarce knows if she is to live 
another hour or not. Iwould obtain some 
signs of my dear uncle’s being alive and 
safe, if possible.” 

<‘ June go see.”’ 

«*Can you ?—will you ?—would it be safe 
for you to be seen on the island ?—is your 
presence known to the warriors ?—and 
would they be pleased to find a woman on 
the war-path with them ? ”’ 

Allthis Mabel asked in rapid connection, 
fearing that the answer might not be as 
she wished. She had thought it extraordi- 
nary that June should be of the party, and, 
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improbable as it seemed, she had fancied 
that the woman had covertly followed the 
Iroquois in her own canoe, and had got in 
their advance, merely to give her the 
notice which had probably saved her life. 
But in all this she was mistaken, as June, 


in her imperfect manner, now found means’ 


to let her know. 

Arrowhead, though a chief, was in -dis- 
grace with his own people, and was acting 
with the Iroquois temporarily, though 
with a perfect understanding. He had a 
wigwam, it is true, but was seldom in it; 
feigning friendship for the English, he 
had passed the summer ostensibly in their 
service, while he was, in truth, acting for 
the French, and his wife journeyed with 
him in his many migrations, most of the 
distances being passed over in canoes. In 
a word, her presence was no secret, her 
husband seldom moving without her. 
Enough of this to embolden Mabel to 
wish that her friend might go out, to 
ascertain the fate of her uncle, did June 
succeed in letting the other know; and it 
was soon settled between them that the 
Indian woman should quit the block-house 
with that object the moment a favorable 
opportunity offered. 

They first examined the island, as 
thoroughly as their position would al- 
low, from the different loops, and found 
that its conquerors were preparing for 
a feast, and having seized upon the 
provisions of the English, and rifled the 
huts. Most of the stores were in the 
block-house, but enough were found out- 
side to reward the Indians for an attack 
attended by so little risk. A party had 
already removed the dead bodies, and 
Mabel saw that their arms were collected 
in a pile, near the spot chosen for the 
banquet. June suggested that, by some 
signs she understood, the dead themselves 
were carried into a thicket, and either 
buried or concealed from view. None of 
the more prominent objects on the island, 
however, were disturbed, it being the de- 
sire of the conquerors to lure the party of 
the sergeant into an ambush on its re- 
turn. June made her companion observe 
aman in a tree, a lookout, as she said, to 
give timely notice of the approach of any 
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boat, although, the departure of the expe- 
dition being so recent, nothing but some 
unexpected event would be likely to bring 
it back so soon. There did not appear to 
be any design to attack the block-house 
immediately ; but every indication, as un- 


r understood by June, rather showed that it 


was the intention of the Indians to keep it 
besieged until the return of the sergeant’s 
party, lest the signs of an assault should 
give a warning to eyes as practiced as 
those of the Pathfinder. The boat, how- 
ever, had been secured, and was removed 
to the spot where the canoes of the In- 
dians were hid in the bushes. 

June now announced her intention of 
joing her friends, the moment being 
particularly favorable for her to quit the 
block-house. Mabel felt some distrust as 
they descended the ladder; but, at the 
next instant, she was ashamed of the 
feeling as unjust to her companion, and 
unworthy of herself; and, by the time 
they both stood on the ground, her con- 
fidence was restored. The process of un- 
barring the door was conducted with the 
utmost caution ; and, when the last bar 
was ready to be turned, June took her 
station near the spot where the opening 
must necessarily be. The bar was just 
turned free of the brackets—the door was 
opened merely wide enough to allow her 
body to pass, and June glided through 
the space. Mabel closed the door again, 
with a conclusive movement ; and as the 
bar turned into its place, her heart beat 
audibly. She then felt secure; and the 
two other bars were turned down in a 
more deliberate manner. When all was 
fast again, she ascended to the first floor, 
where alone she could get a glimpse of 
what was going on without. 

Long and painfully melancholy hours 
passed, during which Mabel had no intel- 
ligence from June. She heard the yells of 
the savages ; for liquor had carried them 
beyond the bonds of precaution ; occasion- 
ally caught glimpses of their mad orgies 
through the loops, and, at all times, was 
conscious of their fearful presence by 
sounds and sights that would have chilled 
the blood of one who had not so lately wit- 
nessed scenes so much more terrible. 
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Towards the middle of the day she fancied 
she saw a white man on theisland, though 
his dress and wild appearance at first 
made her take him for a newly-arrived 
savage. <A view of his face, although it 
was swarthy, naturally, and much dark- 
ened by exposure, left no doubt that her 
conjecture was true ; and she felt as if 
there was now one of a species more like 
her own present, and one to whom she 
might appeal for succor in the last emer- 
gency. Mabel little knew, alas! how 
small was the influence exercised by the 
whites over their savage allies when the 
latter had begun to taste of blood ; or how 
slight, indeed, was the disposition to divert 
them from their cruelties. 

The day seemed a month by Mabel’s 
computation ; and the only part of it that 
did not drag were the minutes spent in 
prayer. She had recourse to this relief 
from time to time; and at each effort she 
found her spirit firmer, her mind more 
tranquil, and her tendency to resignation 
more confirmed. She understood the rea- 
soning of June, and believed it highly 
probable that the block-house would be 
left unmolested until the return of her 
father, in order to entice him into an am- 
buscade ; and she felt much less appre- 
hension of immediate danger in conse- 
quence. But the future offered little 
ground of hope; and her thoughts had 
already begun to calculate the chances of 
her captivity. At such moments, Arrow- 
head, and his offensive admiration, filled a 
prominent place in the background; for 
our heroine well knew that the Indians 
usually carried off to their villages, for 
the purposes of adoption, such captives as 
they did not slay ; and that many instances 
had occurred in which individuals of her 
sex had passed the remainder of their lives 
in the wigwams of their conquerors. Such 
thoughts as these invariably drove her to 
her knees, and to her prayers. 

While the light lasted, the situation of 
our heroine was sufficiently alarming ; 
but, as the shade of evening gradually 
gathered over the island, it became fear- 
fully appalling. By this time the savages 
had wrought themselves up to the point 
of fury, for they had possessed them- 


selves of all the liquor of the English, and 
their outcries and gesticulations were 
those of men truly possessed of evil spirits. 
All the efforts of their French leader to 
restrain them were entirely fruitless, and 
he had wisely withdrawn to an adjacent 
island, where he had a sort of bivouac, 
that he might keep at a safe distance 
from friends so apt to run into excesses. 
Before quitting the spot, however, this 
officer, at great risk to his own life, suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing the fire, and in 
securing the ordinary means to relight it. 
This precaution he took, lest the Indians 
should burn the block-house, the preserva- 
tion of which was necessary to the success 
of his future plans. He would gladly have 
removed all the arms also, but this he 
found impracticable, the warriors clinging 
to their knives and tomahawks with the 
tenacity of men who regarded a point of 
honor as long as a faculty was left; and 
to carry off the rifles, and leave behind 
him the very weapons that were generally 
used on such occasions, would have been 
an idle expedient. The extinguishing of 
the fire proved to be the most prudent 
measure, for no sooner was the officer’s 
back turned than one of the warriors, in 
fact, proposed to fire the block-house. 
Arrowhead had also withdrawn from the 
group of drunkards as soon as he found 
that they were losing their senses, and 
had taken possession of a hut, where he 
had thrown himself on the straw, and 
sought the rest that two wakeful and 
watchful nights rendered necessary. It 
followed that no one was left among the 
Indians to care for Mabel, if indeed any 
knew of her existence at all; and the 
proposal of the drunkard was received 
with yells of delight by eight or ten more 
as much intoxicated and habitually as 
brutal as himself. 

This was a fearful moment for Mabel. 
The Indians, in their present condition, 
were reckless of any rifles that the block- 
house might hold ; though they did retain 
dim recollections of its containing living 
beings, an additional incentive to their 
enterprise, and they approached its base 
whooping and leaping like demons. As 
yet they were excited, not overcome by 
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the liquor they had drunk. The first at- 
tempt was made at the door, against which 
they ran in a body ; but the solid struct- 
ure, which was built entirely of logs, 
defied their efforts. The rush of a hun- 
dred men, with the same object, would 
have been useless. This Mabel, however, 
did not know, and her heart seemed to 
leap into her mouth as she heard the 
heavy shock at each renewed effort. At 
length, when she found that the door re- 
sisted these assaults as if it were of stone, 
neither trembling nor yielding, and only 
betraying its not being a part of the wall 
by rattling a little on its heavy hinges, 
her courage revived, and she seized the 
first moment of a cessation to look down 
through the loop, in order, if possible, to 
learn the extent of herdanger. A silence, 
for which it was not easy to account, 
stimulated her curiosity, for nothing is so 
alarming to those who are conscious of the 
presence of imminent danger as to be un- 
able to trace its approach. 

Mabel found that two or three of the 
Iroquois had been raking the embers, 
where they had found a few small coals, 
and with these they were endeavoring to 
light a fire. The interest with which they 
labored, the hope of destroying, and the 
force of habit, enabled them to act intelli- 
gently and in unison, so long as their fell 
object was kept in view. <A white man 
would have abandoned in despair the at- 
tempt to light a fire with coals that came 
out of the ashes resembling sparks ; but 
these children of the forests had many ex- 
pedients that were unknown to civilization. 
By the aid of a few dry leaves, which they 
alone knew where to seek, a blaze was 
finally kindled, and then the addition of a 
few light sticks made sure of the advan- 
tage that had been obtained. When 
Mabel stooped down over the loop, the 
Indians were making a pile of brush 
against the door, and as she remained 
gazing at their proceedings, she saw the 
twigs ignite, the flame dart from branch 
to branch, until the whole pile was crack- 
ling and snapping under a bright blaze. 
The Indians now gave a yell of triumph, 
and returned to their companions, well 
assured that the work of destruction was 
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commenced. Mabel remained looking 
down, scarcely able to tear herself away 
from the spot, so intense and engrossing 
was the interest she felt in the progress 
of the fire. As the pile kindled through- 
out, however, the flames mounted, until 
they flashed so near her eyes as to compel 
her to retreat. Just as she reached the 
opposite side of the room, to which she 
had retired in her alarm, a forked stream 
shot up through the loop-hole, the lid of 
which she had left open, and illuminated 
the rude apartment with Mabel and her 
desolation. Our heroine now naturally 
enough supposed that her hour was come, 
for the door, the only means of retreat, 
had been blocked up by the brush and 
fire, with hellish ingenuity, and she ad- 
dressed herself, as she believed for the 
last time, to her Maker in prayer. Her 
eyes were closed, and for more than a 
minute her spirit was abstracted ; but the 
interests of the world too strongly divided 
her feelings to be altogether suppressed ; 
and when they involuntarily opened again, 
she perceived that the streak of flame was 
no longer flaring in the room, though the 
wood around the little aperture had kin- 
dled, and the blaze was slowly mounting 
under the impulsion of a current of air 
that sucked inward. A barrel of water 
stood in a corner, and Mabel, acting more 
by instinct than by reason, caught up a 
vessel, filled it, and, pouring it on the 
wood with a trembling hand, succeeded in 
extinguishing the fire at that particular 
spot. The smoke prevented her from 
looking down again for a couple of min- 
utes ; but, when she did, her heart beat 
high with delight and hope at finding that 
the pile of blazing brush had been over- 
turned and scattered, and that water had 
been thrown on the logs of the door, 
which were still smoking, though no 
longer burning. 

““Who is there ?”’ said Mabel, with her 
mouth at the loop. ‘‘ What friendly hand 
has a merciful Providence sent to my sue- 
Contes 

A light footstep was audible below, and 
one of those gentle pushes at the door was 
heard, which just moved the massive 
beams on the hinges. 
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*“Who wishes to enter? Is it you, dear, 
dear uncle ? ”’ 

““Salt-water no here. St. Lawrence 
sweet water,’? was the answer. ‘Open 
quick—want to come in.’’ 

The step of Mabel was never lighter, or 
her movements more quick and natural, 
than while she was descending the ladder 
and turning the bars, for all her motions 
were earnest and active. This time she 
thought only of her escape, and she opened 
the door with a rapidity that did not ad- 
mit of caution. Her first impulse was to 
rush into the open air, in the blind hope 
of quitting the block-house, but June re- 
pulsed the attempt, and, entering, she 
coolly barred the door again before she 
would notice Mabel’s eager efforts to em- 
brace her. 

** Bless you—bless you, June,”’ cried our 
heroine, most fervently—‘‘ you are sent by 
Providence to be my guardian angel! ”’ 

‘“No hug so tight ’’—answered the Tus- 
carora woman. ‘‘ Pale-face women all 
ery or all laugh. Let June fasten door.’’ 

Mabel became more rational, and in a 
few minutes the two were again in the 
upper room, seated as before, hand in 
hand, all feeling of distrust or rivalry be- 
tween them being banished on the one side 
by the consciousness of favors received, 
and on the other by the consciousness of 
favors conferred. 

“Now tell me, June,’’ Mabel com- 
menced, aS soon as she had given and 
received one warm embrace, ‘‘have 
you seen or heard aught of my poor 
uncle? ’’ 

““Don’t know. No one see him; no one 
hear him; no one know anyt’ing. Salt- 
water run into the river, I t’ink, for Ino 
find him. Quartermaster gone too. I 
look, and look, and look, but no see ’em 
one, t’other, no where.”’ 

*“ Blessed be God! They must have es- 
caped, though the means are not known 
tous. I thought I saw a Frenchman on 
the island, June ? ”’ 

«“Yes—French captain come, but he go 
away, too. Plenty of Injin on island.”’ 

«Oh! June, June, are there no means 
to prevent my beloved father from falling 
into the hands of his enemies ? ”’ 
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*“Don’t know, t’ink dat warriors wait 
in ambush, and Yengeese must lose 
scalp.” 

“Surely, surely, June, you who have 
done so much for the daughter, will not 
refuse to help the father ? ”’ 

“Don’t know fader—don’t love fader. 
June help her own people, help Arrow- 
head—husband love scalp.”’ 

“June, this is not yourself! I cannot, 
will not, believe that you wish to see our 
men murdered ! ”’ 

June turned her dark eyes quietly on 
Mabel, and, for a moment, her look was 
stern, though it soon changed into one of 
melancholy compassion. 

“Lily, Yengeese gal ?”’ she said, as one 
asks a question. 

‘‘Certainly, and as a Yengeese girl, I 
would save my countrymen from slaugh- 
ter.’’ 

“Very good—if can. 
geese; June Tuscarora —got Tuscarora 
husband — Tuscarora heart— Tuscarora 
feelng—all over Tuscarora. Lily wouldn’t 
run and tell French dat her fader was 
coming to gain victory ? ”’ 

“Perhaps not,’’ returned Mabel, press- 
ing a hand on a brain that felt bewildered 
—‘‘perhaps not; but you serve me, aid 
me, have saved me, June! Why have 
you done this, if you only feel as a Tusca- 
rora ?”’ 

“Don’t only feel as Tuscarora—feel as 
a gal—feel as squaw. Love pretty Lily, 
and put itin my bosom.” 

Mabel melted into tears, and she pressed 
the affectionate creature to her heart. It 
was near a minute before she could renew 
the discourse, but then she succeeded in 
speaking more calmly and with greater 
coherence. 

«*TLet me know the worst, June,’’ she 
said. ‘*To-night your people are feast- 
ing; what do they intend to do to-mor- 
row ?”’ 

«* Don’t know 
afraid to ask questions —t’ink 
away, till Yengeese come back.”’ 

«Will they not attempt anything 
against the block-house? You have seen 
what they can threaten if they will?” 

“Too much rum. Arrowhead sleep, or 


June no Yen- 
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afraid to see Arrowhead 
hide 
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no dare; French captain gone away, or 
no dare. All go to sleep, now.”’ 

«And you think I am safe for this 
night, at least ?”’ 

“Too much rum. If Lily like June 
might do much for her people.”’ 

‘‘T am like you, June, if a wish to serve 
my countrymen can make a resemblance 
with one as courageous as yourself.”’ 

«“ No—no—no,”’ muttered June, in a low 
voice; “no got heart, and June no let 
you, if had. June’s moder prisoner once, 
and warriors got drunk; moder toma- 
hawked ’em all. Such the way red-skin 
women do, when people in danger and 
want scalp.”’ 

‘<You say what is true,’ returned 


Mabel, shuddering, and unconsciously 
dropping June’s hand. “I cannot do 
that. I have neither the streugth, the 


courage, nor the will, to dip my hands in 
blood.”’ 

«'T’ink that too; then stay where you 
be—block-house good—got no scalp.”’ 

<©VYou believe, then, that Iam safe here, 
at least until my father and his people 
return ?’’ 

«“Know so. No dare touch block-house 
in morning. Hark! all still now—drink 
rum till head fall down, and sleep like log.’’ 

“‘Might I not escape? Are there not 
several canoes on the island? might I not 
get one, and go and give my father notice 
of what has happened ? ”’ 

“Know how to paddle?’’? demanded 
June, glancing her eye furtively at her 
companion. 

‘“Not so well as yourself, perhaps; but 
enough to get outof sight before morning.’’ 

“What do then ?—couldn’t paddle six— 
ten—eight mile ! ’’ 

“T do not know; I would do much to 
warn my father, and the excellent Path- 
finder, and all the rest, of the danger they 
are in.”’ 

. “ Like Pathfinder ? ’’ 

“All like him who know him—you 
would like him, nay, love him, if you only 
knew his heart ? ”’ 

‘“No like him at all. Too good rifle— 
too good eye—too much shoot Iroquois, 
and June’s people. Must get his scalp if 
can,”’ 
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«* And I must save it if I can, June. In 
this respect, then, we are opposed to each 
other. I will go and find a canoe the in- 
stant they are all asleep, and quit the 
island.”’ 


«No can—June won’t let you. Call 


> Arrowhead.’’ 


«‘ June! you could not betray me—you 
would not give me up, after all you have 
done for me? ”’ 

<‘ Just so,’’ returned June, making a 
backward gesture with her hand, and 
speaking with a warmth and earnestness 
Mabel had never witnessed in her before. 
“*Call Arrowhead in a loud voice. One 
call from wife, wake a warrior up. June 
no let Lily help enemy—no let Injun burt 
Ihikys*? 

‘“T understand you, June, and feel tbe 
nature and justice of your sentiments ; 
and, after all, it were better that I should 
remain here, for 1 have most probably 
overrated my strength. But tell me one 
thing; if my uncle comes in the night 
and asks to be admitted, you will let me 
open the door of the block-house that he 
may enter ? ”’ 

“Sartin—he prisoner here, and June 
like prisoner better than scalp. - scalp 
good for honor, prisoner good for feeling. 
But Salt-water hide so close, he don’t 
know where he be himself.’’ 

Here June laughed, in her girlish, mirth- 
ful way, for to her scenes of violence were 
too familiar to leave impressions suffi- 
ciently deep to change her natural char- 
acter. A long and discursive dialogue 
now followed, in which Mabel endeavored 
to obtain clearer notions of her actuai 
situation, under a faint hope that she 
might possibly be enabled to turn some of 
the facts she thus learned to advantage. 
June answered all her interrogatories, 
simply, but with a caution which showed 
she fully distinguished between that which 
was immaterial, and that which might 
endanger the safety or embarrass the 
future operations of her friends. Our 
heroine was incapable of making an at- 
tempt to entrap her companion, though 
she plainly perceived that, could she have 
been guilty of the meanness, she would 
have found the undertaking one of ex- 
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treme difficulty. June, however, was not 
required to exercise more than a discreet 
discrimination about what she revealed ; 
and the substance of the information she 
gave may be summed up as follows: 
Arrowhead had long been in communi- 
cation with the French, though this was 
the first occasion on which he had ever 
entirely thrown aside the mask. He no 
longer intended to trust himself among 
the English, for he had discovered traces 
of distrust, particularly in Pathfinder ; 
and, with Indian bravado, he now rather 
wished to blazon than to conceal his 
treachery. He had led the party of war- 
riors in the attack on the island, subject, 
however, to the supervision of the French- 
man who has been mentioned, though 
June declined saying whether he had been 
the means of discovering the position of a 
place that had been thought to be so con- 
cealed from the eyes of the enemy, or not. 
On this point she would say nothing ; but 
she admitted that she and her husband 
had been watching the departure of the 
Scud, at the time they were overtaken 
and captured by the cutter. The French 
had obtained their information of the 
precise position of the station but very 
recently ; and Mabel felt a pang like that 
of some sharp instrument piercing her 
heart, when she thought that there were 
covert allusions of the Indian woman, 
which would convey the meaning that the 
intelligence had come from a pale-face in 
the employment of Duncan of Lundie. 
This was intimated, however, rather than 
said ; and when Mabel had time to reflect 
on her companion’s words, and to remem- 
ber how sententious and brief her periods 
were, she found room to hope that she 
had misunderstood her, and that Jasper 
Western would yet come out of the affair 
freed from every injurious imputation. 
June did not hesitate to confess that she 
had been sent to the island to ascertain 
the precise number and the occupations 
of those who had been left on it; though 
she also betrayed, in her naive way, 
that the wish to serve Mabel had induced 
her principally to consent to come. In 
consequence of her report, and information 


of precisely the force that could be brought 
against them; they also knew the num- 
ber of men that had gone with Sergeant 
Dunham, and were acquainted with the 
object he had in view, though they were 
ignorant of the spot where he expected 
to meet the French boats. It would have 
been a pleasant sight to witness the eager 
desire of each of these sincere females to 
ascertain all that might be of conse- 
quence to their respective friends, and 
yet the native delicacy with which each 
refrained from pressing the other to make 
revelations that would have been improper, 
as well as the sensitive, almost intuitive 
feeling, with which each avoided saying 
aught that might prove injurious to her 
own nation: as respects each other, there 
was perfect confidence ; as regarded their 
respective people, entire fidelity. June was 
quite as anxious as Mabel could be on any 
other point, to know where the sergeant 
had gone, and when he was expected to 
return; but she abstained from putting 
the question with the delicacy that would 
have done honor to the highest civiliza- 
tion; nor did she once frame any other 
inquiry in a way to lead indirectly to a 
betrayal of the much desired information 
on that particular point; though when 
Mabel, of her own accord, touched on any 
matter that might, by possibility, throw 
a light on the subject, she listened with 
an intentness that almost suspended res- 
piration. 

In this manner the hours passed away 
unheeded, for both were too much inter- 
ested to think of rest. Nature asserted 
her rights, however, toward morning ; 
and Mabel was persuaded to lie down on 
one of the straw beds provided for the 
soldiers, where she soon fell into a deep 
sleep. June lay near her; and a quiet 
reigned on the whole island, as profound 
as if the dominion of the forest had never 
been invaded by man. 

When Mabel awoke, the light of the sun 
was streaming in through the loop-holes ; 
and she found that the day was consider- 
ably advanced. June still lay near her, 
sleeping as tranquilly as if she reposed on 
—we will not say down, for the superior 


otherwise obtained, the enemy was aware | civilization of our times repudiates the 
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simile—but on a French mattress ; and as 
profoundly as if she had never experienced 
concern. The movements of Mabel, not- 
withstanding, soon awakened one so ac- 
customed to vigilance; and then the two 
took a survey of what was passing around 
them, by means of the friendly apertures. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


“What had the Eternal Maker need of thee, 

The world in his continuall course to keepe, 

That doest all things deface ? ne lettest see 

That beautie of his worke ? Indeede in sleepe 

The slouthfull body that doth love to steepe 

His lustlesse limbs, and drowne his baser mind, 

Doth praise thee oft, and oft from Stygian 
deepe, 

Calles thee his goddesse, in his errour blind, 

And great dame Nature’s hand-maid, chear- 
ing every kind.’’ —FAERIE QUEEN. 


THE tranquillity of the previous night | 


was not contradicted by the movements 
of the day. Although Mabel and June 
went to every loop hole, not a sign of the 
presence of a living being on the island 
was at first to be seen, themselves ex- 
cepted. There was a smothered fire on 
the spot where McNab and his comrades 
had cooked, as if the smoke that curled 
upward from it was intended as a lure to 
the absent ; and all around the huts had 
been restored to former order and arrange- 
ment. Mabel started involuntarily, when 
her eye at length fell on a group of three 
men, dressed in the scarlet of the 55th, 
seated on the grass, in lounging attitudes, 
as if they chatted in listless security; and 
her blood curdled, as on a second look, 
she traced the bloodless faces and glassy 
eyes of the dead. They were quite near 
the block-house ; so near, indeed, as to 
have been overlooked at the first eager 
inquiry : and there was a mocking levity 
in their postures and gestures, for their 
limbs were stiffening in different attitudes, 
intending to resemble life, at which she 
revolted. Still, horrible as these objects 
were to those near enough to discover the 
frightful discrepancy between their 
sumed and their real characters, the 
rangement had been made with an art 
that would have deceived a negligent ob- 
server at the distance of a hundred yards, 
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After carefully examining the shores of 
the island, June pointed out to her com- 
panion the fourth soldier, seated with his 
feet hanging over the water, his back 
fastened to the sapling, and holding a 
fishing-rod in his hand. The scalpless 
heads were covered with the caps, and all 
appearance of blood had been carefully 
washed from each countenance. 

Mabel sickened at this sight, which not 
only did so mueh violence to all her notions 
of propriety, but which was in itself so re- 
volting, and so opposed to natural feel- 
ing. She withdrew to a seat, and hid her 
face in her apron for several minutes, 
until a low call from June again drew 
her to her loophole. The latter then 
pointed out the body of Jennie, seemingly 
standing in the door of a hut, leaning for- 
ward as if to look at the group of men, 
her cap fluttering in the wind, and her 
hand grasping a broom. The distance 
was too great to distinguish the features 
very accurately ; but Mabel fancied that 
the jaw had been depressed, as if to dis- 
tort the mouth into a sort of horrible 
laugh. 

“June! June!’ she exclaimed, ‘ this 
exceeds all I have ever heard or imag- 
ined as possible, in the treachery and arti- 
fices of your people.” 

“Tuscarora very cunning,” said June, 
in a way to show that she rather approved 
of than condemned the uses to which the 
dead bodies had beenapplied. ‘* Do soldier 
no harm now ; do Iroquois good ; got the 
scalp, first ; now make bodies work. By 
and by, burn ’em.’’ 

This speech told Mabel how far she was 
separated from her friend in character ; 
and it was several minutes before she 
could again address her. But this tem- 
porary aversion was lost on June, who set 
about preparing their simple breakfast, 
ina way to show how insensible she was 
to feelings in others that her own habits 
taught her to discard. Mabel ate spar- 
ingly, and her companion as if nothing had 
happened. Then they had leisure again 
for their thoughts, and for further sur- 
veys of the island. Our heroine, though 
devoured with a feverish desire to be al- 
ways at the loops, seldom went that she 
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did not immediately quit them in disgust, 
though compelled by her apprehensions to 
return again in a few minutes, called by 
_ the rustling of leaves or the sighing of the 
wind. It was, indeed, a solemn thing to 
look out upon that deserted spot, peopled 
by the dead in the panoply of the living, 
and thrown into the attitudes and acts of 
careless merriment and rude enjoyment. 
The effect on our heroine was much as if 
she had found herself an observer of the 
revelries of demons. 

Throughout the livelong day not an In- 
dian nor a Frenchman was to be seen, 
and night closed over the frightful but 
silent masquerade with the steady and 
unalterable progress with which earth 
obeys her laws, indifferent to the petty 
actors and petty scenes that are in daily 
bustle and daily occurrence on her bosom. 
The night was far more quiet than that 
which had preceded it, and Mabel slept 
with an increasing confidence, for she now 
felt satisfied that her own fate would not 
be decided until the return of her father. 
The following day he was expected, how- 
ever, and, when our heroine awoke, she 
ran eagerly to the loops in order to ascer- 
tain the state of the weather and the 
aspect of the skies, as well as the condi- 
tion of the island. There lounged the 
fearful group on the grass; the fisherman 
still hung over the water, seemingly in- 
tent on his sport ; and the distorted coun- 
tenance of Jennie glared from out the hut 
in horrible contortions. But the weather 
had changed. The wind blew fresh from 
the southward, and, though the air was 
bland, it was filled with the elements of 
storm. 

““This grows more and more difficult to 
bear, June,’’ Mabel said, when she left 
the window. ‘‘I could even prefer to see 
the enemy than to look any longer on this 
fearful array of the dead.” 

«Hush !—here they come. June thought 
she hear a cry, like a warrior’s shout when 
he take a scalp.”’ 

“What mean you? There is no more 
butchery ? There can be no more.”’ 

«* Salt-water !’’ exclaimed June, laugh- 
ing, as she stood peeping through a loop- 
hole. 
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‘My dear uncle! Thank God, he then 
lives. Oh! June—June, you will not let 
them harm him ?”’ 

“June poor squaw. What warrior 
t’ink of what she say? Arrowhead bring 
him here.”’ 

By this time Mabel was at a loop, and 
sure enough, there were Cap and the 
quartermaster in the hands of the In- 
dians, eight or ten of whom were conduct- 
ing them to the foot of the block; for by 
this capture the enemy now well knew 
that there could be no man in the build- 
ing. Mabel scarcely breathed until the 
whole party stood ranged directly before 
the door, when she was rejoiced to see 
that the French officer was among them. 
A low conversation followed, in which 
both the white leader and Arrowhead 
spoke earnestly to their captives, when 
the quartermaster called out to her in a 
voice loud enough to be heard,— 

“« Pretty Mabel !—pretty Mabel!’ he 
said—‘‘ look out of one of the loop-holes, 
and pity our condition. We are threat- 
ened with instant death, unless you open 
the door to the conquerors. Relent, then, 
or we'll no be wearing our scalps half an 
hour from this blessed moment ! ”’ 

Mabel thought there were mockery and 
levity in this appeal, and its manner 
rather fortified than weakened her res- 
olution to hold the place as long as 
possible. 

“Speak to me, Uncle,’’ she said, with 
her mouth at a loop, ‘‘and tell me what I 
ought to do!” 

«Thank God! thank God !’’ ejaculated 
Cap; “the sound of your sweet voice, 
Magnet, lightens my heart of a heavy 
load, for I feared you had shared the fate 
of poor Jennie. My breast has felt the 
last four-and-twenty hours as if a ton of 
kentledge had been stowed init. You ask 
me what you ought to do, child, and I do 
not know how to advise you, though you 
are my own sister’s daughter! The most 
I can say just now, my poor girl, is most 
heartily to curse the day you or I ever 
saw this bit of fresh water.”’ 

‘« But, Uncle, is your life in danger—do 
you think I ought to open the door? ”’ 

‘*A round turn and two _ half-hitches 
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makes a fast belay; and I would counsel 
no one who is out of the hands of these 
devils to unbar or unfasten anything in 
order to fallinto them. As tothe quarter- 
master and myself, we are both elderly 
men, and not of much account to mankind 
in general, as honest Pathfinder would 
say; and it can make no great odds to 
him whether he balances the purser’s 
books this year or the next; and as for 
myself, why, if I were on the seaboard I 
should know what to do—but up here in 
this watery wilderness, I can only say 
that, if I were behind that bit of a bul- 
wark, it would take a good deal of Indian 
logic to rouse me out of it.” 

“You'll no be minding all your uncle 
says, pretty Mabel,”? put in Muir, “for 
distress is obviously fast unsettling his 
faculties, and he is far from calculating 
all the necessities of the emergency. We 
are in the hands here of very considerate 
and gentlemanly pairsons, it must be 
acknowledged, and one has little occasion 
to apprehend any disagreeable violence. 
The casualties that have occurred are the 
common incidents of war, and can no 
change our sentiments of the enemy, for 
they are far from indicating that any in- 
justice will be done the prisoners. [ am 
sure that neither Master Cap nor myself 
has any cause of complaint since we have 
given ourselves up to Master Arrowhead, 
who.reminds me of a Roman, or a Spartan, 
by his virtues and moderation, but ye’ll 
be remembering that usages differ, and 
that our scalps may be lawful sacrifices 
to appease the manes of fallen foes, unless 
you save them by capitulation.’’ 

“7 shall do wiser to keep within the 
block-house until the fate of the island is 
settled,’’ returned Mabel. ‘Our enemies 
can feel no concern on account of one like 
me, knowing that I can do them no harm ; 
and I greatly prefer to remain here, as 
more befitting my sex and years.”’ 

“Tf nothing but your convenience were 
concerned, Mabel, we should all cheerfully 
acquiesce in your wishes; but these gen- 
tlemen fancy that the work will aid their 
operations, and they have a strong desire 
to possess it. To be frank with you, find- 
ing myself and your uncle in a very 
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peculiar situation, I acknowledge that, to 
avert consequences, I have assumed the 
power that belongs to his majesty’s com- 
mission, and entered into a verbal capitu- 
lation, by which I have engaged to give 
up the block-house and the whole island. 
It is the fortune of war, and must be sub- 
mitted to; so open the door, pretty Ma- 
bel, forthwith, and confide yourself to the 
care of those. who know how to treat 
beauty and virtue in distress. There is 
no courtier in Scotland more complaisant 
than this chief, or who is more familiar 
with the laws of decorum.”’ 

“‘ No leave block-house,’’ muttered June, 
who stood at Mabel’s side, attentive to all 
that passed. ‘‘ Block-house good, got no 
scalp.” 

Our heroine might have yielded but for 
this appeal; for it began to appear to her 
that the wisest course would be to con- 
ciliate the enemy by concessions, instead 
of exasperating them by resistance. They 
must know that Muir and her uncle were 
in their power; that there was no man in 
the building; and she fancied they might 
proceed to batter down the door, or to cut 
their way through the logs with axes, 
if she obstinately refused to give them 
peaceable admission, since there was no 
longer any reason to dread the rifle. But 
the words of June induced her to hesitate; 
and the earnest pressure of the hand, 
and entreating looks of her companion, 
strengthened a resolution that was fal- 
tering. 

‘“No prisoner yet,’ whispered June— 
“‘let *em make prisoner before ’ey take 
prisoner—talk big; June manage ’em.”’ 

Mabel now began to parley more reso- 
lutely with Muir, for her uncle seemed 
disposed to quiet his conscience by holding 
his tongue; and she plainly intimated 
that it was not her intention to yield the 
building. 

“You forget the capitulation, Mistress 
Mabel,”’ said Muir; ‘the honor of one of 
his majesty’s servants is concerned ; and 
the honor of his majesty through his ser- 
vant. You will remember the finesse and 
delicacy that belong to military honor ? ” 

“IT know enough, Mr. Muir, to under 
stand that you have no command in this 
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expedition, and, therefore, can have no 
right to yield the block-house; and I re- 
member, moreover, to have heard my 
father say, that a prisoner loses all au- 
‘ thority for the time being.” 

“Rank sophistry, pretty Mabel, and 
treason to the king, as well as dishonoring 
his commission, and discrediting his name. 
You'll no be persevering in your inten- 
tions when your better judgment has had 
leisure to reflect, and to make conclusions 
on matters and circumstances.”’ 

“Ay,” put in Cap, “this 7s a circum- 
stance, and be d d to it.”’ 

‘“No mind what’e uncle say,” ejacu- 
lated June, who was occupied in a far 
corner of the room. ‘‘ Block-house good ; 
got no scalp.” 

“‘T shall remain as Iam, Mr. Muir, until 
I get some tidings of my father. He will 
return in the course of the next ten days.”’ 

“Ah! Mabel, this artifice will no 
deceive the enemy, who, by means that 
would be unintelligible, did not our suspi- 
cions rest on an unhappy young man with 
too much plausibility, are familiar with all 
our doings and plans, and well know that 
the sun will not set before the worthy ser- 
geant and his companions will be in their 
power. Aweel! Submission to Provi- 
dence is truly a Christian virtue !”’ 

“Mr. Muir, you appear to be deceived 
in the strength of this work, and to fancy 
it weaker than it is. Do you desire to see 
what I can do in the way of defense, if so 
disposed ? ”’ 

“<1 dinna’ mind if I do,’’ answered the 
quartermaster, who always grew Scotch 
as he grew interested. 

“What do you think of that, then? 
Look at the loop of the upper story.”’ 

As soon as Mabel had spoken, all 
eyes were turned upward and_ beheld 
the muzzle of a rifle cautiously thrust 
through a hole—June having resorted 
again toa ruse that had already proved 
so successful. The result did not disap- 
point expectation. No sooner did the In- 
dians catch a sight of the fatal weapon, 
than they leaped aside, and in less than a 
minute every man among them had sought 
a cover, The French officer kept his eye 
on the barrel of the piece, in order to as- 
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certain that it was not pointed in his par- 
ticular direction, and coolly took a pinch 
of snuff. As neither Muir nor Cap had 
anything to apprehend from the quarter 
in which the others were menaced they 
kept their ground. 

‘‘Be wise, my pretty Mabel, be wise,” 
exclaimed the former, ‘‘and no be provok- 
ing useless contention. In the name of 
all the kings of Albin, whom have ye 
closeted with you in that wooden tower, 
that seemeth so bloody minded? There 
is necromancy about this matter, and all 
our characters may be involved in the ex- 
planation.”’ 

“What do you think of the Pathfinder, 
Master Muir, for a garrison to so strong’ 
a post?’’ cried Mabel, resorting to an 
equivocation that the circumstances ren- 
dered very excusable. ‘* What will your 
French and Indian companions think of 
the aim of the Pathfinder’s rifle ? ”’ 

** Bear gently on the unfortunate, pretty 
Mabel, and do not confound the king’s 
servants, may Heaven bless him and all 
his royal lineage, with the king’s enemies. 
If Pathfinder be indeed in the block-house, 
let him speak, and we will hold our nego- 
tiations directly with him. He knows us 
as friends, and we fear no evil at his 
hands, and least of all to myself; for a 
generous mind is apt to render rivalry in 
a certain interest a sure ground of respect 
and amity; since admiration of the same 
woman proves a community of feeling and 
tastes.”’ 

The reliance on Pathfinder’s friendship 
did not extend beyond the quartermaster 
and Cap, however, for even the French 
officer, who had hitherto stood his ground 
so well, shrank back at the sound of the 
terrible name. So unwilling, indeed, did 
this individual, a man of iron nerves, and 
one long accustomed to the dangers of the 
peculiar warfare in which he was _ en- 
gaged, appear to be to remain exposed to 
the assaults of Killdeer, whose reputation 
throughout all that frontier was as well 
established as that of Marlborough in 
Kurope, that he did not disdain to seek a 
cover, insisting that his two prisoners 
should follow him. Mabel was too glad 
to be rid of her enemies to lament the de- 
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parture of her friends, though she kissed 
her hand to Cap, through the loop, and 
called out to him in terms of affection as 
he moved slowly and unwillingly away. 

The enemy now seemed disposed to 
abandon all attempts on the block-house 
for the present; and June, who had as- 
cended to a trap in the roof, whence-the 
best view was to be obtained, reported 
that the whole party had assembled to 
eat, on a distant and sheltered part of the 
island, where Muir and Cap were quietly 
sharing in the good things that were go- 
ing, as if they. had no concern on their 
minds. The information greatly relieved 
Mabel, and she began to turn her thoughts 
again to the means of effecting her own 
escape, or at least of letting her father 
know of the danger that awaited him. 
The sergeant was expected to return that 
afternoon, and she knew that a moment 
gained or lost might decide his fate. 

Three or four hours flew by. Theisland 
was again buried in a profound quiet, the 
day was wearing away, and yet Mabel had 
decided on nothing. June was in the base- 
ment preparing their frugal meal, and 
Mabel herself had ascended to the roof, 
which was provided with a trap that al- 
lowed her to go out on the top of the 
building, whence she commanded the best 
view of surrounding objects that the 
island possessed. Still it was limited, and 
much obstructed by the tops of trees. 
The anxious girl did not dare to thrust 
her person in sight, knowing well that the 
unrestrained passion of some savage might 
induce him te send a bullet through her 
brain. She merely kept her head out of 
the trap, therefore, whence, in the course 
of the afternoon, she made as many sur- 
veys of the different channels about the 
island as ‘‘ Anne, sister Anne,”’ took of 
the environs of the castle of Blue Beard. 

The sun had actually set, no intelligence 
had been received from the boats, and 
Mabel ascended to the roof to take a last 
look, hoping that the party would arrive 
in the darkness; which would at least 
prevent the Indians from rendering their 
ambuscade as fatal as it might otherwise 
prove, and which possibly might enable 
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by means of fire than it would otherwise 
be in her power to do. Her eye had turned 
carefully round the whole horizon, and 
she was juston the point of drawing in 
her person, when an object that struck 
ther as new caught her attention. The 
islands lay grouped so closely that six or 
eight different channels or passages be- 
tween them were in view; and in one of 
the most covered, concealed in a great 
measure by the bushes of the shore, lay, 
what asecond look assured her, was a bark 
canoe. It contained a human being, be- 
yond a question. Confident that, if an 
enemy, her signal could do no harm, and, 
if a friend, that it might do good, the 
eager girl waved a little flag toward the 
stranger which she had prepared for her 
father, taking care that it should not be 
seen from the island. 

Mabel had repeated her signal eight or 
ten times in vain, and she began to de- 
spair of its being noticed, when a sign 
was given in return, by the wave of a 
paddle, and the man so far discovered 
himself as to let her see it was Chingach- 
gook. Here, then, at last was a friend ; 
one, too, who was able and, she doubted 
not, would be willing to aid her! From 
that instant her courage and her spirits 
revived. The Mohican had seen her; 
must have recognized her, as he knew 
that she was of the party, and no doubt, 
as soon as it was sufficiently dark, he 
would take the steps necessary to release 
her. That he was aware of the presence 
of the enemy was apparent by the great 
caution he observed and she had every 
reliance on his prudence and address. 
The principal difficulty now existed with 
June, for Mabel had seen too much of 
her fidelity to her own people, relieved 
as it was by sympathy for herself, to be- 
lieve she would: consent to a hostile In- 
dian’s entering the block-house, or indeed 
to her leaving it, with a view to defeat 
Arrowhead’s plans. The half hour that 
succeeded the discovery of the presence of 
the Great Serpent was the most painful of 
Mabel Dunham’s life. She saw the means 
of effecting all she wished as it might be 
within reach of her hand, and yet it eluded 
her grasp. She knew June’s decision and 
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coolness, notwithstanding all her gentle- | 
ness and womanly feeling, and at last she 
came reluctantly to the conclusion that 
there was no other way of attaining her 
end than by deceiving her tried companion 
and protector. It was revolting to one as 
sincere and natural, as pure of heart, and 
as much disposed to ingenuousness as 
Mabel Dunham to practice deception on a 
friend like June; but her own father’s life 
was at stake, her companion would receive 
no positive injury, and she had feelings 
and interests directly touching herself 
that would have removed greater scruples. 

As soon as it was dark Mabel’s heart 
began to beat with violence; and she 
adopted and changed her plan of proceed- 
ings at least a dozen times in the course 
of a single hour. June was always the 
source of her greatest embarrassment ; 
for she did not well see, first, how she 
was to ascertain when Chingachgook was 
at the door, where she doubted not he 
would soon appear; and, secondly, how 
she was to admit him without giving the 
alarm to her watchful companion. Time 
pressed, however, for the Mohican might 
come and go away again, unless she were 
ready to receive him. It would be too 
hazardous to the Delaware to remain long 
on the island; and it became absolutely 
necessary to determine on some course, 
even at the risk of choosing one that was 
indiscreet. After running over various 
projects in her mind, therefore, Mabel 
came to her companion and said, with as 
much calmness as she could assume— 

«Are you not afraid, June, now your 
people believe Pathfinder is in the block- 
house, that they will come and try to set 
it on fire?” 

“No t’ink such t’ink. No burn block- 
house. Block-house good; got no scalp.” 

«“ June, we cannot know. They hid be- 
cause they believed what I told them of 
Pathfinder being with us.” 

‘‘Believe fear. Fear come quick, go 
quick. Fear make run away; wit make 
come back. Fear make warrior fool, as 
well as young girl.’’ 

Here June laughed, as her sex is apt to 
laugh, when anything particularly ludi- 
crous crosses their youthful fancies. 
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“‘T feel uneasy, June; and wish you 
yourself would go up again to the roof 
and look out upon the island to make cer- 
tain that nothing is plotting against us; 
you know the signs of what your people 
intend to do better than I.’’ 

“June go, Lily wish; but very well 
know that Indian sleep; wait for fader. 
Warrior eat, drink, sleep; all time, when 
don’t fight, and go on war-trail. Den 
never sleep, eat, drink—never feel. War- 
rior sleep, now.”’ 

“God send it may be so! but go up, 
dear June, and look well about you. Dan- 
ger may come when we least expect it.’ 

June rose and prepared to ascend to the 
roof; but she paused, with her foot on the 
first round of the ladder. Mabel’s heart 
beat so violently that she was fearful its 
throbs would be heard; and she fancied 
that some gleamings of her real intentions 
had crossed the mind of her friend. She 
was right, in part ; the Indian woman havy- 
ing actually stopped to consider whether 
there was any indiscretion in what she 
was about to do. At first the suspicion 
that Mabel intended to escape flashed 
across her mind; then she rejected it, on 
the ground that the pale-face had no 
means of getting off the island, and that 
the block-house was much the most secure 
place she could find. The next thought 
was, that Mabel had detected some sign 
of the near approach of her father. This 
idea, too, lasted but an instant ; for June 
entertained some such opinion of her com- 
panion’s ability to understand symptoms 
of this sort—symptoms that had escaped 
her own sagacity—as a woman of high 
fashion entertains of the accomplishments 
of her maid. Nothing else in the same 
way offering, she began slowly to mount 
the ladder. 

Just as she reached the upper floor, a 
lucky thought suggested itself to our 
heroine ; and, by expressing it in a hurried 
but natural manner, she gained a great 
advantage in executing her projected 
scheme. 

“*T will go down,”’ she said, ‘‘ and listen 
by the door, June, while you are on the 
roof; and we will thus be on our guard, 
at the same time, above and below,’’ 
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Though June thought this savored of 
unnecessary caution, well knowing no one 
could enter the building unless aided from 
within, nor any serious danger menace 
them from the exterior, without giving 
sufficient warning, she attributed the 
proposition to Mabel’s ignorance and 
alarm; and, as it was. made apparently 
with frankness, it was received without 
distrust. By these means our heroine 
was enabled to descend to the door as her 
friend ascended to the roof ; and June felt 
no unusual inducement to watch her. 
The distance between the two was now 
too great to admit of conversation ; and, 
for three or four minutes, one was occu- 
pied in looking about her as well as the 
darkness would allow, and the other in 
listening at the door, with as much intent- 
ness as if all her senses were absorbed in 
the single faculty of hearing. 

June discovered nothing from her ele- 
vated stand—the obscurity, indeed, al- 
most forbade the hope of such a result; 
but it would not be easy to describe the 
sensation with which Mabel thought she 
perceived a slight and guarded push 
against the door. Fearful that all might 
not be as she wished, and anxious to let 
Chingachgook know she was near, she 
began, though in tremulous and low notes, 
to sing. So profound was the stillness at 
the moment, that the sound of the un- 
steady warbling ascended to the roof, and 
in a minute Juhe began to descend. A 
slight tap at the door was heard imme- 
diately after. Mabel was bewildered, for 
there was no time to lose. Hope proved 
stronger than fear, and with unsteady 
hands she commenced unbarring the door. 
The moccasin of June was heard on the 
floor above her when only a single bar 
was turned. The second was released as 
her form reached half-way down the lower 
ladder. 

“What you do!’ exclaimed June, 
angrily. ‘ Runaway—mad—leave block- 
house? Block-house good.’’ The hands 
of both were on the last bar, and it would 
have been cleared from the fastenings but 
for.a vigorous shove from without, which 
jammed the wood. A short struggle en- 
sued, though both were disinclined to vio- 
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lence. June would probably have pre- 
vailed had not another and amore vigor- 
ous push from without forced the bar past 
the trifling impediment that held it, when 
the door opened. The form of a man was 
seen to enter, and both the females rushed 
up the ladder, as if equally afraid of the 
consequences. The stranger secured the 
door, and, first examining the lower room 
with great care, he cautiously ascended 
the ladder. June, as soon as it became 
dark, had closed the loops of the principal 
floor and lighted a candle. By means of 
this dim taper, then, the two females 
stood in expectation, waiting to ascertain 
the person of their visitor, whose wary as- 
cent of the ladder was distinctly audible, 
though sufficiently deliberate. It would 
not be easy to say which was the most as- 
tonished on finding, when the stranger 
had got through the trap, that Pathfinder 
stood before them. 

‘*God be praised!’ Mabel exclaimed, 
for the idea that the block-house would be 
impregnable with such a garrison at once 
crossed her mind. ‘‘Oh! Pathfinder, 
what has become of my father ? ”’ 

«The sergeant is safe as yet, and vic- 
torious, though it is not in the gift of man 
to say what will be the ind of it. Is not 
that the wife of Arrowhead skulking in 
the corner there ? ”’ 

“Speak not of her reproachfully, Path- 
finder ; I owe her my life—my present se- 
curity—tell me what has happened to my 
father’s party, why you are here, and I 
will relate all the horrible events that 
have passed upon this island.”’ 

‘* Few words will do the last, Mabel ; for 
one used to Indian deviltries needs but 
little explanation on such a_ subject. 
Everything turned out as we had hoped 
with the expedition, for the Sarpent was 
on the lookout, and he met us with all the 
information heart could desire. We am- 
bushed three boats, druv’ the Frenchers 
out of them, got possession and sunk 
them, according to orders, in the deepest 
part of the channel; and the savages of 
Upper Canada will fare badly for Indian 
goods this winter. Both powder and ball, 
too, will be scarcer among them than keen 
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We do not lose a man, or have even a 
skin barked; nor do I think the inimy 
suffered, to speak of. In short, Mabel, it 
has been just such an expedition as Lun- 
die likes ; much harm to the foe, and little 
harm to ourselves.”’ 

“Ah! Pathfinder, I fear when Major 
Duncan comes to hear the whole of the 
sad tale, he will find reason to regret he 
ever undertook the affair !”’ 

“1 know what you mean—I know what 
you mean; but by telling my story 
straight you will understand it better. 
As soon as the sergeant found himself 
successful, he sent me and the Sarpent off 
in canoes to tell you how matters had 
turned out, and he is following with the 
two boats ; which, being so much heavier, 
cannot arrive before morning. I parted 
from Chingachgook this forenoon, it being 
agreed that he should come up one set of 
channels, and I another, to see that the 
path was clear. I have not seen the chief 
since.”’ 

Mabel now explained the manner in 
which she had discovered the Mohican, 
and her expectation that he would yet 
come to the block-house. 

“Not he—not he! A regular scout 
will never get behind walls or logs so 
long as he can keep the open air and 
find useful employment. I should not 
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though the ryptiles have set up the poor 
wretch with art, it was not ingenious 
enough to take in a practyced eye. The 
rod was held too high—for the Fifty-fifth 
have learned to fish at Oswego, if they 
never knew how before—and then the man 
was too quiet for one who got neither prey 
nor bite. But we never come in upon a 
post blindly; and I have laid outside a 
garrison a whole night because they had 
changed their sentries and their mode of 
standing guard. Neither the Sarpent nor 
myself would be likely to be taken in by 
these contrivances, which were most prob- 
ably intended for the Scotch, who are cun- 
ning enough in some particulars, though 
anything but witches when Indian sarcum- 
ventions are in the wind.’’ 

“Do you think my father and his 
men may yet be deceived ?’’ said Mabel, 
quickly. 

““Not if I can prevent it, Mabel. You 
say the Sarpent is on the lookout too; so 
there is a double chance of our succeeding 
in letting him know his danger; though it 
is by no means sartain by which channel 
the party may come.”’ 

«* Pathfinder,’’ said our heroine, solemn- 
ly, for the frightful scenes she had wit- 
nessed had clothed death with unusual 
horrors—‘‘ Pathfinder, you have professed 
love for me—a wish to make me your 


have come myself, Mabel, but I promised | wife !”’ 


the sergeant to comfort you, and to look 
after your safety. Ah’s me! I recon- 
noitered the island with a heavy heart 
this forenoon, and there was a bitter hour 
when I fancied you might be among the 
slain.”’ 

«* By what lucky accident were you pre- 
vented from paddling up boldly to the isl- 
and and from falling into the hands of the 
enemy ? ”’ 

‘© By such an accident, Mabel, as Provi- 
dence employs to tell the hound where to 
find the deer, and the deer how to throw 
off the hound. No—no—these artifices 
and deviltries with dead bodies may de- 
ceive the soldiers of the Fifty-fifth and 
the king’s officers, but they are all lost 
upon men who have passed their days in 
the forest. I came down the channel in 
face of the pretended fishermen, and, 


*«T did ventur’ to speak on that subject, 
Mabel, and the sergeant has even lately 
said that you are kindly disposed; but 
I am not a man to parsecute the thing I 
love.”’ 

*“Hear me, Pathfinder—I respect you 
—honor you—revere you—save my father 
from this dreadful death, and I can wor- 
ship you. Here is my hand as a solemn 
pledge for my faith, when you come to 
claim it.” 

‘“ Bless you—bless you, Mabel; this is 
more than I desarve—more, I fear, than I 
shall know how to profit by, as I ought. 
It was not wanting, however, to make me 
sarve the sergeant. We are old com- 
rades, and we owe each other a life 
though I fear me, Mabel, being a father’s 
comrade is not always the best recom- 
mendation with the daughter ! ”’ 
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“You want no other recommendation 
than your own acts—your courage—your 
fidelity ; all that you do and say, Path- 
finder, my reason approves, and the heart 
will, nay, it shall follow.” 

“This is happiness I little suspected 
this night; but we are in God’s hands, 
and he will protect us in his own way. 


These are sweet words, Mabel, but they- 


were not wanting to make me do all 
that man can do, in the present circum- 
stances ; they will not lessen my endeav- 
ors, neither.”’ 

“Now we understand each other, Path- 
finder ’’—Mabel added, hoarsely, ‘‘let us 
not lose one of the precious moments, 
which may be of incalculable value. Can 
we get into your canoe, and go and meet 
my father ? ”’ 

“‘This is not the course I advise. I 
don’t know by which channel the sergeant 
will come, and there are twenty ; rely on 
it, the Sarpent will be winding his way 
through them all. No, no, my advice is 
to remain here. The logs of this block- 
house are still green, and it will not be 
easy to set them on fire; and I can make 
good the place, bating a burning, ag’in a 
tribe. The Iroquois nation cannot dis- 


lodge me from this fortress, so long as | 


we can keep the flames off it. The ser- 
geant is now camped on some island, and 
will not come in until morning. If we 
hold the block, we can give him timely 
warning, by firing rifles for instance, and 
should he determine to attack the savy- 
ages, as a man of his temper will be very 
likely to do, the possession of this building 
will be of great account in the affair. No, 
no, my judgment says remain, if the object 
be to sarve the sergeant; though escape 
for our two selves will be no very difficult 
matter.”’ 

“Stay,’’ murmured Mabel—‘‘stay, for 
God’s sake, Pathfinder. Anything— 
everything, to save my father !”’ 

“Yes, that is natur’. Tam glad to hear 
you say this, Mabel, for I own a wish to 
see the sergeant fairly supported. As the 
matter now stands, he has gained himself 
credit ; and could he once drive off these 
miscreants, and make an honorable re- 
treat, laying the huts and blocks in ashes, 
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no doubt, no doubt Lundie would remem- 
ber it, and sarve him accordingly. Yes, 
yes, Mabel, we must not only save the 
sergeant’s life, but we must save his repu- 
tation.”’ 

“No blame can rest on my father, on 
account of the surprise of this island !”’ 

«‘ There’s no telling—there’s no telling ; 
military glory is a most unsartain thing. 
T’ve seen the Delawares routed, when 
they desarved more credit than at other 
times when they’ve carried the day. A 
man is wrong to set his head on success 
of any sort, and, worst of all, on success in 
war. I know little of the settlements, or 
of the notions that men hold in them ; but 
up here-away, even the Indians rate a 
warrior’s character according to his luck. 
The principal thing with a soldier is never 
to be whipped, nor do [think mankind stops 
long to consider how the day was won or 
lost. For my part, Mabel, 1 make it a 
rule when facing the inimy, to give him as 
good as I can send, and to try to be as 
moderate as I can when we get the better ; 
as for feeling moderate after a defeat, little 
need be said on that score, as a flogging is 
one of the most humbling thingss in natur’. 
The parsons preach about humility, in the 
garrisons; but if humility would make 
Christians, the king’s troops ought to be 
saints, for they’ve done little, as yet, this 
war, but take lessons from the French, 
beginning at Fort du Quesne, and ending 
at Ty!” 

‘“My father could not have suspected 
that the position of the island was known 
to the enemy,’? resumed Mabel, whose 
thoughts were running on the probable 
effect of the recent events on the sergeant. 

““That is true ; nor do I well see how the 
Frenchers found it out. The spot is well 
chosen, and it is not an easy matter, even 
to one who has traveled the road to and 
from it, to find it again. There has been 
treachery, I fear; yes, yes, there must 
have been treachery ! ” 

“‘Oh! Pathfinder, can this be !”’ 

“‘ Nothing is easier, Mabel, for treachery 
comes as nat’ral to some men as eating. 
Now, when I find a man all fair words, I 
look close to his deeds ; for when the heart 
is right, and really intends to do good, it 
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is generally satisfied to let the conduct 
speak, instead of the tongue.” 

‘Jasper Western is not one of these,” 
said Mabel, impetuously. ‘‘No youth can 
be more sincere in his manner, or less apt 
to make the tongue act for the head.’’ 

“Jasper Western !—tongue and heart 
are both right with that lad, depend on it, 
Mabel; and the notion taken up by Lundie, 
and the quartermaster, and the sergeant, 
and your uncle, too, is as wrong as it 
would be to think that the sun shone by 
night and the stars shone by day. No— 
no—Il’ll answer for Eau-douce’s honesty 
with my own scalp, or, at need, with my 
own rifle.’’ 

“Bless you—bless you, Pathfinder !”’ 
exclaimed Mabel, extending her own hand, 
and pressing the iron fingers of her com- 
panion, under a state of feeling that far 
surpassed her own consciousness of its 
strength. <‘‘ You are all that is generous 
—all that is noble; God will reward you 
for it.”’ 

«“ Ah! Mabel, I fear me, if this be true, 
I should not covet such a wife as your- 
self, but would leave you to be sued for by 
some gentleman of the garrison, as your 
desarts require.”’ 

«We will not talk of this any more to- 
night,’’? Mabel answered, in a voice so 
smothered as to seem nearly choked. 
«“We must think less of ourselves, just 
now, Pathfinder, and more of our friends. 
But I rejoice from my soul that you be- 
lieve Jasper innocent. Now let us talk of 
other things—ought we not to release 
June?” 

<< T’ve been thinking about the woman, 
for it will not be safe to shut her eyes and 
leave her ears open, on this side of the 
block-house door. If we put her in the 
upper room and take away the ladder, 
she’ll be a prisoner at least.’’ 

“‘T cannot treat one thus who has saved 
my life. It would be better to let her de- 
part; I think she is too mnch my friend 
to do anything to harm me.” 

““You do not know the race, Mabel; 
you do not know the race. It’s true she’s 
not a full-blooded Mingo, but she consorts 
with the vagabonds, and must have larned 
some of their tricks. What is that ?”’ 
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“Tt sounds like oars—some boat is pass- 
ing through the channel !”’ 

Pathfinder closed the trap that led to 
the lower room, to prevent June from es- 
caping, extinguished the candle, and went 
hastily to a loop, Mabel looking over his 
Shoulder in breathless curiosity. These 
several movements consumed a minute or 
two; and, by the time the eye of the scout 
had got a dim view of things without, two 
boats had swept past, and shot up to the 
shore, at a spot some fifty yards beyond 
the block, where there was a regular land- 
ing. The obscurity prevented more from 
being seen; and Pathfinder whispered to 
Mabel that the newcomers were as likely 
to be foes as friends, for he did not think 
her father could possibly have arrived so 
soon. A number of men were now seen 
to quit the boats, and then followed three 
hearty English cheers, leaving no further 
doubts of the character of the party. 
Pathfinder sprang to the trap, raised it, 
glided down the ladder, and began to un- 
bar the door, with an earnestness that 
proved how critical he deemed the mo- 
ment. Mabel had followed, but she rather 
impeded than aided his exertions, and but 
a single bar was turned when a heavy dis- 
charge of rifles was heard. They were 
still standing in breathless suspense, as 
the war-whoop rang in all the surrounding 


thickets. The door now opened and both 
Pathfinder and Mabel rushed into the 
open air. All human sounds had ceased. 


After listening for a half a minute, how- 
ever, Pathfinder thought he heard a few 
stifled groans near the boats; but the 
wind blew so fresh, and the rustling of the 
leaves mingled so much with the murmurs 
of the passing air, that he was far from 
certain. But Mabel was borne away by 
her feelings, and she rushed from him, 
taking the way toward the boats. 

«This will not do, Mabel,’’ said the 
scout, in an earnest but low voice, seizing 
her by an arm—‘‘ this will never do. Sar 
tain death would follow, and that without 
sarving any one. We must return to the 
block.”’ 

“‘FKather! my poor, dear, 
father!’ said the girl, wildly, 
habitual caution, even at that trying mo- 


murdered 
though 
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ment, induced her to speak low. ‘“ Path- 
finder, if you love me, let me go to my 
dear father ! ’”’ 

«¢ This will not do, Mabel.—It is singular 
that no one speaks; no one returns the 
fire from the boats—and I have left Kill- 
deer in the block! Butof what use would 
a rifle be when no one is to be seen.”’ 

At that moment the quick eye of Path- 
finder, which, while he held Mabel firmly 
in his grasp, had never ceased to roam 
over the dim scene, caught an indistinct 
view of five or six dark, crouching forms, 
endeavoring to steal past him, doubtless 
with the intention of intercepting their re- 
treat to the block-house. Catching up Ma- 
bel, and putting her under an arm as if she 
were an infant, the sinewy frame of the 
woodsman was exerted to the utmost, and 
he succeeded in entering the building. 
The tramp of his pursuers seemed immedi- 
ately at his heels. Dropping his burden, 
he turned, closed the door, and had fast- 
ened one bar, aS a rush against the solid 
mass threatened to force it from the 
hinges. To secure the other bars was the 
work of an instant. 

Mabel now ascended to the first floor, 
while Pathfinder remained as a sentinel 
below. Our heroine was in that state in 
which the body exerts itself, apparently 
without the control of the mind. She re- 
lighted the candle mechanically, as her 
companion had desired, and returned with 
it below where he was waiting her reap- 
pearance. No sooner was Pathfinder in 
possession of the light, than he examined 
the place carefully, to make certain no one 
was concealed in the fortress, ascending 
to each floor in succession, after assuring 
himself that he left no enemy in his rear. 
The result was the conviction that the 
block-house now contained no one but 
Mabel and himself, June having escaped. 
When perfectly convinced on this material 
point, Pathfinder rejoined our heroine, in 
the principal apartment, setting down the 
light, and examining the priming of Kill- 
deer before he seated himself. ° 

“‘Our worst fears are realized,’’ said 
Mabel, to whom the hurry and excitement 
of the last five minutes appeared to con- 
tain the emotions of a life. ‘My beloved 
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father and all his party are slain or cap- 
tured !”’ 

“We don’t know that—morning will 
tell us all. I do not think the affair as 
settled as that, or we should hear the 
vagabond Mingoes yelling out their tri- 
umph around the block-house. Of one 
thing we may be sartain; if the inimy has 
really got the better, he will not be long 
in calling upon us to surrender. The 
squaw will let him into the secret of our 
situation, and, as they well know the 
place cannot be fired by daylight so long 
as Killdeer continues to desarve his repu- 
tation, you may depend on it that they 
will not be backward in making their 
attempt while darkness helps them.” 

‘‘Surely, I hear a groan !”’ 

«Tis fancy, Mabel, when the mind gets 
to be skeary, especially a woman’s mind, 
she often consaits things that have no 
reality. T’ve known them that imagined 
there was truth in dreams a2 

“Nay, I am not deceived—there is 
surely one below, and in pain ! ”’ 

Pathfinder was compelled to own that 
the quick senses of Mabel had not de- 
ceived her. He cautioned her, how- 
ever, to repress her feelings ; and reminded 
her that the savages were in the practice 
of resorting to every artifice to attain 
their ends, and that nothing was more 
likely than that the groans were feigned 
with a view to lure them from the block- 
house, or at least to induce them to open 
the door. 

‘*No—no—no—”’ said Mabel, hurriedly, 
‘*there is no artifice in those sounds, and 
they come from anguish of body, if not of 
spirit. They are fearfully natural.’’ 

‘“ Well, we shall soon know whether a 
friend is there, or not. Hide the light 
again, Mabel, and I will speak the person 
from a loop.”’ 

Not a little precaution was necessary, 
according to Pathfinder’s judgment and 
experience, in performing even this simple 
act, for he had known the careless slain by 
their want of proper attention to what 
might have seemed to the ignorant 
supererogatory means of safety. He did 
not place his mouth to the loop itself, but 
so near it that he could be heard without 
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raising his voice, and the same precaution 
was observed as regards his ear. 

“Whois below ?”’ Pathfinder demanded, 
when his arrangements were made to his 
mind. ‘‘Is any one in suffering? If a 
friend, speak boldly, and depend on our 
aid.”’ 

“Pathfinder !’’ answered a voice that 
both Mabel and the person addressed at 
once knew to be the sergeant’s, ‘‘ Path- 
finder, in the name of God, tell me what 
has become of my daughter.’’ 

“Father, I am here !—unhurt—safe— 
and oh! that I could think the same of 
you!”’ 

The ejaculation of thanksgiving that 
followed was distinctly audible to the two, 
but it was clearly mingled with a groan of 
pain. 

““My worst forebodings are realized !”’ 
said Mabel with a sort of desperate calm- 
ness. ‘‘ Pathfinder, my father must be 
brought within the block, though we haz- 
ard everything to do it.”’ 

“This is natur’, and it is the law of 
God. But, Mabel, be calm, and endivor 
to be cool. All that can be effected for 
the sergeant by human invention shall be 
done. I only ask you to be cool.”’ 

“T am—I am—Pathfinder. Never in 
my life was I more calm, more collected, 
than at this moment. But remember 
how perilous may be every instant; for 
Heaven’s sake, what we do, let us do 
without delay.”’ 

Pathfinder was struck with the firmness 
of Mabel’s tones, and perhaps he was a 
little deceived by the forced tranquillity 
and self-possession she had assumed. At 
all events, he did not deem any further 
explanation necessary, but descended 
forthwith, and began to unbar the door. 
This delicate process was conducted with 
the usual caution, but, as he warily per- 
mitted the mass of timber to swing back 
on the hinges, he felt a pressure against 
it that had nearly induced him to close it 
again. But, catching a glimpse of the 
cause through the crack, the door was 
permitted to swing back, when the body 
of Sergeant Dunham, which was propped 
against it, fell partly within the block. 


To draw in the legs and secure the fasten- | 
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ings occupied the Pathfinder but a mo- 
ment. Then there existed no obstacle 
to their giving their undivided care to the 
wounded man. 

Mabel, in this trying scene, conducted 
herself with the sort of unnatural energy 
that her sex, when aroused, is apt to 
manifest. She got the light, administered 
water to the parched lips of her father, 
and assisted Pathfinder in forming a bed 
of straw for his body, and a pillow of 
clothes for his head. All this was done 
earnestly, and almost without speaking ; 
nor did Mabel shed a tear, until she heard 
the blessings of her father murmured on 
her head, for this tenderness and care. 
All this time, Mabel had merely conjec- 
tured the condition of her parent. Path- 
finder, however, showed greater attention 
to the physical danger of the sergeant. 
He ascertained that a rifle ball had passed 
through the body of the wounded man; 
and he was sufficiently familiar with in- 
juries of this nature to be certain that the 
chances of his surviving the hurt were 
very trifling, if any. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


‘“« Then—drink my tears, while yet they fall— 
Would that my bosom’s blood were balm; 
And—well thou knowest—I’d shed it all, 
To give thy brow one minute’s calm.” 
— Moore. 


THE eyes of Sergeant Dunham had not 
ceased to follow the form of his beautiful 
daughter from the moment that the light 
appeared. He next examined the door of 
the block, to ascertain its security ; for he 
was left on the ground below, there being 
no available means of raising him to the 
upper floor. Then he sought the face of 
Mabel; for, as life wanes fast, the affec- 
tions resume their force, and we begin to 
value that most which we feel we are 
about to lose forever. 

“God be praised, my child, you, at 
least, have escaped their murderous 
rifles!’? he said, for he spoke with 
strength, and seemingly with no addi- 
tional pain. ‘‘Give me the history of 
this sad business, Pathfinder.” 
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« Ah’s me, sergeant ! it has been sad, 
as you say. That there has been treach- 
ery, and the position of the island has 
been betrayed, is now as sartin, in my 
judgment, as that we still hold the block. 
But——”’ 

‘* Major Duncan was right,”’ interrupted 
Dunham, laying a hand on the other’s 
arm. 

‘Not in the sense you mean, sergeant 
—no, not in that p’int of view; never. 
At least, not in my opinion. I know that 
natur’ is weak—human natur’, | mean— 
and that we should none of us vaunt of our 
gifts, whether red or white; but I do not 
think that a truer-hearted lad lives on the 
_ lines than Jasper Western.”’ 

«“Bless you—bless you for that, Path- 
finder !’’ burst forth from Mabel’s very 
soul, while a flood of tears gave vent to 
emotions that were so varied, while they 
were so violent; ‘‘Oh, bless you, Path- 
finder, bless you! The brave should never 
desert the brave—the honest should sus- 
tain the honest.”’ 

The father’s eyes were fastened anxious- 
ly on the face of his daughter, until the 
latter hid her countenance in her apron, to 
conceal her tears; and then they turned 
with inquiry to the hard features of the 
guide. The latter merely wore their usual 
expression of frankness, sincerity, and up- 
rightness ; and the sergeant motioned to 
him to proceed. 

«You know the spot where the Sarpent 
and I left you, sergeant,’’? Pathfinder re- 
sumed; ‘“‘and I need say nothing of all 
that happened afore. It is now too late 
to lament what is gone and passed ; but I 
do think if I had stayed with the boats 
this would not have come to pass! Other 
men may be as good guides; I make no 
doubt they are ; but then Natur’ bestows 
its gifts, and some must be better than 
other some. Idare say poor Gilbert, who 
took my place, has suffered for his mis- 
take.”’ 

“He fell at my elbow,’’ the sergeant 
answered, in a low, melancholy tone. 
““We have, indeed, all suffered for our 
mistakes ! ”” 

“No, no, sergeant; I meant no con- 
demnation on you; for men were never 
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better commanded than your’n in this 
very expedition. I never beheld a prettier 
flanking ; and the way you carried your 
own boat up ag’in their howitzer might 
have teached Lundie, himself, a lesson.’’ 

The eyes of the sergeant brightened ; 
his face even wore an expression of mili- 
tary triumph, though it was of a degree 
that suited the humble sphere in which he 
had been an actor. 

«°?Twas not badly done, my friend,’’ he — 
said; ‘‘and we carried their log breast- 
work by storm !” 

«“’Twas nobly done, sergeant; though 
I fear, when all the truth comes to be 
known, it will be found that these vaga- 
bonds have got their howitzer back ag’in. 
Well, well, put a stout heart upon it, and 
try to forget all that is disagreeable, and 
to remember only the pleasant part of | 
the matter. That is your truest philoso- 
phy; ay, and truest religion, too. If the 
inimy has got the howitzer ag’in, they’ve 
only got what belonged to them afore, 
and what we couldn’t help. They havy’n’t 
got the block-house yet, nor are they likely © 
to get it, unless they fire it in the dark. 
Well, sergeant, the Sarpent and I sepa- 
rated about ten miles down the river, for 
we thought it wisest not to come upon 
even a friendly camp without the usual 
caution. What has become of Chingach- 
gook, I cannot say, though Mabel tells me 
he is not far off, and I make no question 
the noble-hearted Delaware is doing his 
duty, although he is not now visible to 
our eyes. Mark my word, sergeant ; be- 
fore this matter is over, we shall hear of 
him at some critical time, and that in a 
discreet and creditable manner. Ah! the 
Sarpent is, indeed, a wise and virtuous 
chief ; and any white man might covet his 
gifts, though his rifle is not quite as sure 
as Killdeer, it must be owned. Well, as 
I came near the island, I missed the smoke, 
and that put me on my guard ; for I knew 
that the men of the 55th were not cunning 
enough to conceal that sign, notwithstand- 
ing all that has been told them of its dan- 
ger. This made me more careful, until I 
came in sight of this mock fisherman, as 
Ive just told Mabel; and then the whole 
of their infernal arts was as plain, before 
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me as if Isaw it on a map. I need not 
tell you, sergeant, that my first thoughts 
were of Mabel; and that, finding she was 
in the block, I came here, in order to live 
or die in her company.”’ 

The father turned a gratified look upon 
his child, and Mabel felt a sinking of the 
heart that, at such a moment, she could 
not have thought possible, when she wished 
to believe all her concern centered in the 
situation of her parent. As the latter 
held out his hand she took it in her own 
and kissed it. Then, kneeling at his side, 
she wept as if her heart would break. 

“‘Mabel,”’ he said, steadily, ‘‘the will 
of God must be done. It is useless to at- 
tempt to deceive either you or myself; 
my time has come, and it is a consolation 
to me to die like a soldier. Lundie will 
do me justice, for our good friend Path- 
finder will tell him what has been done, 
and how all came to pass. You do not 
forget our last conversation ?”’ 

“Nay, father, my time has probably 
come, too,’’ exclaimed Mabel, who felt 
just then as if it would be arelief to die. 
*“T cannot hope to escape, and Pathfinder 
would do well to leave us, and return to the 
garrison with the sad news, while he can.”’ 

“*Mabel Dunham,”’ said Pathfinder, re- 
proachfully, though he took her hand 
with kindness. ‘I have not disarved 
this ; I know I am wild, and uncouth, 
and ungainly re 

‘‘ Pathfinder ! ”’ 

«“Well—well, we’ll forget it; you do 
not mean it ; you could not think it. It is 
useless, now, to talk of escaping, for the 
sergeant cannot be moved ; and the block- 
house must be defended, cost what it will. 
Maybe Lundie will get the tidings of our 
disaster, and send a party to raise the 
siege.”’ 

“‘ Pathfinder — Mabel !’’ said the ser- 
geant, who had been writhing with pain, 
until the cold sweat stood on his forehead 
—“« come both to my side. You under- 
stand each other, I hope ?”’ 

‘‘ Father, say nothing of that—it is all 
as you wish.” 

“Thank God ! 
Mabel—here, Pathfinder, take it. 
do no more than give you the girl in this 


Give me your hand, 
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way. I know you will make her a kind 
husband. Do not wait on account of my 
death ; there will be a chaplain in the 
fort before the season closes; let him 
marry you at once. My brother, if living, 
will wish to go back to his vessel, and 
then the child will have no protector. 
Mabel, your husband will have been my 
friend, and that will be some consolation 
to you, I hope.’’ 

“Trust this matter to me, sergeant,” 
put in Pathfinder ; “leave it all in my 
hands, as your dying request; and, de- 
pend on it, all will go as it should.” 

““T do—I do put all confidence in you, 
my trusty friend, and empower you to act, 
as I could act myself, in every particular. 
Mabel, child—hand me the water—you 
will never repent this night. Bless you, 
my daughter—God bless and have you in 
his holy keeping.”’ 

This tenderness was inexpressibly touch- 
ing to one of Mabel’s feelings, and she 
felt at that moment as if her future 
union with Pathfinder had received a sol- 
emnization that no ceremony of the church 
could render more holy. Still, a weight, 
as that of a mountain, lay upon her heart, 
and she thought it would be happiness to 
die. Then followed a short pause, when 
the sergeant, in broken sentences, briefly 
related what had passed since he parted 
with Pathfinder and the Delaware. The 
wind had come more favorable, and in- 
stead of encamping on an island, agree- 
ably to the original intention, he had deter- 
mined to continue, and reach the station 
that night. Their approach would have 
been unseen and a portion of the calamity 
avoided, he thought, had they not grounded 
on the point of a neighboring island, where, 
no doubt, the noise made by the men, in 
getting off the boat, gave notice of their 
approach and enabled the enemy to be in 
readiness to receive them. They had 
landed without the slightest suspicion of 
danger, though surprised at not finding a 
sentinel, and had actually left their arms 
in the boat, with the intention of first 
securing their knapsacks and provisions. 
The fire had been so close that, notwith- 
standing the obscurity, it was very deadly. 
Every man had fallen; though two or 
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three, however, subsequently arose, and 
disappeared. Four or five of the soldiers 
had been killed, or so nearly so as to sur- 
vive but a few minutes; though, for some 
unknown reason, the enemy did not make 
the usual rush for the scalps. Sergeant 
Dunham fell with others; and he had 
heard the voice of Mabel as she rushed 
from the block-house. This frantic appeal 
aroused all his parental feelings and had 
enabled -him to crawl as far as the door 
of the building, where he had raised him- 
self against the logs, in the manner already 
mentioned. 

After this simple explanation was made, 
the sergeant was so weak as to need re- 
pose; and his companions, while they 
ministered to his wants, suffered some 
time to pass in silence. Pathfinder took 
the occasion to reconnoiter from the loops 
and the roofs, and he examined the con- 
dition of the rifles, of which there were a 
dozen kept in the building, the soldiers 
having used their regimental muskets in 
their expedition. But Mabel never left her 
father’s side for an instant, and when, by 
his breathing, she fancied he slept, she 
bent her knees and prayed. 

The half hour that succeeded was awful- 
ly solemn and still. The moccasin of Path- 
finder was barely heard overhead, and 
occasionally the sound of the breach of 
a rifle fell upon the floor, for he was 
busied in examining the pieces with a 
view to ascertain the state of their 
charges, and their primings. Beyond 
this, nothing was so loud as the breath- 
ing of the wounded man. Mabel’s heart 
yearned to be in communication with the 
father she was so soon to lose, and yet 
she would not disturb his apparent repose. 
But Dunham slept not; he was in that 
state when the world suddenly loses its 
attractions, its illusions, and its power ; 
and the unknown future fills the mind 
with its conjectures, its revelations, and 
its immensity. He had been amoral man 
for one of his mode of life, but he had 
thought little of this all-important mo- 
ment. Had the din of battle been ringing 
in his ears, hismartial ardor might have en- 
dured to the end; but there, in the silence 
of that nearly untenanted block-house, 
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with no sound to enliven him, no appeal to 
keep alive factitious sentiment, no hope of 
victory to impel, things began to appear 
in their true colors, and this state of being 
to be estimated at its just value. He 
would have given treasures for religious 
consolation, yet he knew not where to turn 
to seek it. He thought of Pathfinder, but 
he distrusted: his knowledge. He thought 
of Mabel; for the parent to appeal to the 
child for such succor appeared like revers- 
ing the order of nature. Then it was that 
he felt the full responsibility of the parental 
character, and had some clear glimpses of 
the manner in which he himself had dis- 
charged the trust toward an orphan child. 
While thoughts like these were rising in 
his mind, Mabel, who watched the slight- 
est change in his breathing, heard a 
guarded knock at the door. Supposing it 
might be Chingachgook, she rose, undid 
two of the bars, and held the third one in 
her hand, as she asked who was there. 
The answer was in her uncle’s voice, and 
he implored her to give him immediate 
admission. Without an instant of hesita- 
tion she turned the bar, and Cap entered. 
He had barely passed the opening, when 
Mabel closed the door again, and secured 
it as before, for practice had rendered her 
expert in this portion of her duties. 

The sturdy. seaman, when he had made 
sure of the state of his brother-in-law, and 
that Mabel, as well as himself, was safe, 
was softened nearly to tears. His own 
appearance he explained, by saying that 
he had been carelessly guarded, under the 
impression that he and the quartermaster 
was sleeping under the fumes of liquor 
with which they had been plied, with a 
view to keep them quiet in the expected 
engagement. Muir had been left asleep, 
or seeming to sleep ; but Cap had run into 
the bushes on the alarm of the attack, and, 
having found Pathfinder’s canoe, had only 
succeeded at that moment in getting to 
the block-house, whither he had come 
with the kind intent of escaping with his 
niece by water. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that he changed his plan when he 
ascertained the state of the sergeant, and 
the apparent security of his present quar: 
ters. 
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“Tf the worst comes to the worst, Mas- 
ter Pathfinder,”’ he said, “‘ we must strike, 
and that will entitle us to quarter. We 
owe it to our manhood to hold out a rea- 
sonable time, and to ourselves to haul 
down the ensign in season to make saving 
conditions. I wished Master Muir to do 
the same thing when we were captured 
by these chaps you call vagabonds—and 
rightly are they named, for viler vaga- 
bonds do not walk the earth—’’ 

*“You’ve found out their characters ! ”’ 
interrupted Pathfinder, who was always 
as ready to chime in with abuse of the 
Mingoes as with the praises of his friends. 
““Now, had you fallen into the hands of 
the Delawares, you would have larned the 
difference.”’ 

«Well, to me they seem much of a 
muchness; blackguards fore and aft, al- 
ways excepting our friend the Serpent, 
who is a gentleman for an Injin. But, 
when these savages made an assault on 
us, killing Corporal McNab and his men, 
as if they had been so many rabbits, 
Lieutenant Muir and myself took refuge 
in one of the holes of this here island, of 
which there are so many among the rocks 
—regular geological underground burrows 
made by the water, as the lieutenant says 
—and there we remained, stowed away 
like two leaguers in a ship’s hold, until we 
gave out for want of grub. A man may 
say that grub is the foundation of human 
nature. I desired the quartermaster to 
make terms, for we could have defended 
ourselves for an hour or two in the place, 
bad as it was; but he declined, on the 
ground that the knaves wouldn’t keep 
faith if any of them were hurt, and so 
there was no use in asking them to. I 
consented to strike, on two principles ; 
one, that we might be said to have struck 
already, for running below is generally 
thought to be giving up the ship ; and the 
other, that we had an enemy in our 
stomachs that was more formidable in his 
attacks than the enemy on deck. Hunger 
is ad ble circumstance, aS any man 
who has lived on it eight-and-forty hours 
will acknowledge.” 

‘Uncle !’’ said Mabel, in a mournful 
voice, and with an expostulatory man- 


ner, ““my poor father is sadly, sadly 
hurt !” 

“True, Magnet, true—I will sit by him, 
and do my best at consolation. Are the 
bars well fastened, girl? on such an oc- 
casion, the mind should be tranquil and 
undisturbed.”’ 

«We are safe, I believe, from all but 
this heavy blow of Providence.”’ 

“Well, then, Magnet, do you go up to 
the floor above, and try to compose your- 
self, while Pathfinder runs aloft and takes 
a look out from the cross-trees. Your 
father may wish to say something to me, 
in private, and it may be well to leave us 
alone. These are solemn scenes, and in- 
experienced people, like myself, do not 
always wish what they say to be over- 
heard.”’ 

Although the idea of her uncle’s afford- 
ing religious consolation by the side of a 
deathbed certainly never obtruded itself 
on the imagination of Mabel, she thought 
there might be a propriety in the request 
with which she was unacquainted ; and 
she complied accordingly. Pathfinder had 
already ascended to the roof to make his 
survey, and the brothers-in-law were left 
alone. Cap took a seat by the side of the 
sergeant, and bethought him seriously of 
the grave duty he had before him. A 
silence of several minutes succeeded, dur- 
ing which brief space the mariner was 
digesting the substance of his intended 
discourse. 

““T must say, Sergeant Dunham,’’ Cap 
at length commenced, in his peculiar man- 
ner, ‘‘that there has been mismanage- 
ment somewhere in this ynhappy expedi- 
tion, and, the present being an occasion 
when truth ought to be spoken, and noth- 
ing but the truth, I feel it my duty to say 
as much in plain language. In short, ser- 
geant, on this point there cannot well be 
two opinions; for, seaman as I am, and 
no soldier, I can see several errors myself 
that it needs no great education to detect.” 

«What would you have, brother Cap?” 
returned the other, in a feeble voice— 
‘‘what is done is done; it is now too late 
to remedy it.”’ 

“Very true, brother Dunham, but not 
to repent of it; the good book tells us itis 
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never too late to repent; and I’ve always 
heard that this is the precious moment. 
If you’veanything on your mind, sergeant, 
hoist it out freely, for you know you trust 
it toa friend. You were my own sister’s 
husband, and poor little Magnet is my 
own sister’s daughter ; and, living or dead, 
I shall always look upon you as a brother. 
It’s a thousand pities that you didn’t lie off 
and on with the boats, and send a canoe 
ahead to reconnoiter ; in which case your 
command would have been saved, and this 
disaster would not have befallen us all. 
Well, sergeant, we are all mortal; that 
is some consolation, I make no doubt; and 
if you go before a little, why we must fol- 
low. Yes, that must give him consola- 
tion.”’ 

‘IT know all this, brother Cap; and 
hope I’m prepared to meet a soldier’s fate 
—there is poor Mabel——’’ 

«Ay, ay—that’s a heavy drag, I know; 
but you wouldn’t take her with you, if you 
could, sergeant; and so the better way is 
to make as light of the separation as you 
can. Mabel is a good girl, and so was her 
mother before her; she was my sister, and 
it shall be my care to see that her daughter 
gets a good husband, if our lives and scalps 
are spared; for I suppose no one would 
care about entering into a family that ha 
no scalps.’’ 

‘Brother, my child is betrothed—she 
will become the wife of Pathfinder.’’ 

“Well, brother Dunham, every man 
has his opinions, and his manner of view- 
ing things; and to my notion this match 
will be anything but agreeable to Mabel ; 
I have no objections to the age of the 
man; lam not one of them that thinks 
it necessary to be a boy to make a girl 
happy, but on the whole I prefer a man 
of about fifty for a husband; still, there 
ought not to be any circumstances be- 
tween the parties to make them unhappy. 
Circumstances play the devil with matri- 
mony; and I set it down as one, that 
Pathfinder don’t know as much as my 
niece. You’ve seen but little of the girl, 
sergeant, and have not got the run of her 
knowledge; but let her pay it out freely, 
as she will do when she gets to be thor- 
oughly acquainted ; and you’ll fall in with 
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but few schoolmasters that can keep their 
luffs in her company.” 

““She’s a good child—a dear, good — 
child,’’ muttered the sergeant, his eyes 
filling with tears—‘‘it is my misfortune 
that I have seen so little of her.’ 

“‘She is indeed a good girl, and knows ~ 
altogether too much for poor Pathfinder, 
who is a reasonable man, and an experi- 
enced manin his own way; but who has 
no more idea of the main chance than 
you have of spherical trigonometry, ser- 
geant.” 

“Ah! brother Cap, had Pathfinder 
been with us in the boats this sad affair 
might not have happened ! ”’ 

«That is quite likely ! his worst enemy 
will allow that the man is a good guide; 
but, sergeant, if the truth must be 
spoken, you have managed this expedi- 
tion in a loose way, altogether ; you 
should have hove-to off your haven and 
sent in a boat to reconnoiter, as I told 
you before. This is a matter to be re- 
pented of and I tell it to you because 
truth, in such a case, ought to be 
spoken.”’ 

‘My errors are dearly paid for, brother ; 
and poor Mabel, I fear, will be the suf- 
ferer. I think, however, that the calam- 
ity would not have happened had there 
not been treason. I fear me, brother, 
that Jasper Eau-douce has played us 
false !”’ 

“That is just my notion; this fresh- 
water life must, sooner or later, under- 
mine any man’s morals. Lieutenant Muir 
and myself talked this matter over, while 
we lay ina bit of a hole out here on this 
island ; and we both came to the conclu- 
sion that nothing short of Jasper’s treach- 
ery could have brought us all into this 
infernal scrape. Well, sergeant, you had 
better compose your mind, and think of 
other matters ; when a vessel is about to 
enter a strange port it is more prudent to 
think of the anchorage inside than to be 
underrunning all the events that have 
turned up during the v’yage—there’s the 
log-book, expressly to note all these mat- 
ters in; and what stands there must form 
the column of figures that’s to be posted 
up, for or against us. How now, Path- 
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finder! is there anything in the wind, 
that you come down the ladder like an 
Indian in the wake of a scalp ?”’ 

The guide raised a finger for silence, 
then beckoned to Cap to ascend the first 
ladder, and to allow Mabel to take his 
place at the side of the sergeant. 

“We must be prudent, and we must be 
bold too,’’ he said, in a low voice. ‘* The 
riptyles are in earnest in their intention 
to fire the block, for they know there is 
now nothing to be gained by letting it 
stand. I hear the voice of that vagabond 
Arrowhead among them, and he is urging 
them to set about their diviltry this very 
night. We must be stirring, Salt-water, 
and doing, too. Luckily, there are four or 
five barrels of water in the block, and 
these are something toward a siege. My 
reckoning is wrong, too, or we shall yet 
reap some advantage from that honest fel- 
low, the Sarpent, being at liberty.’’ 

Cap did not wait for a second invitation, 
but stealing away, be was soon in the 
upper room with Pathfinder, while Mabel 
took his post by the side of her father’s 
humble bed. Pathfinder had opened a 
loop, having so far concealed the light 
that it would not expose him to a treach- 
erous shot, and, expecting a summons, he 
stood with his face near the hole, ready to 
answer. The stillness that succeeded was 
at length broken by the voice of Muir. 

“Master Pathfinder,’’ called out the 
Scotchman, ‘‘a friend summons you to a 
parley. Come freely to one of the loops, 
for you’ve nothing to fear so long as you 
are in converse with an officer of the 
55th.”’ 

“What is your will, quartermaster, 
what is your will? I know the 55th, and 
believe it to be a brave regiment, though 
I rather incline to the 60th, as my favor- 
ite, and to the Delawares more than 
either. But what would you have, quar- 
termaster? It must be a pressing errand 
that brings you under the loops of a block- 
house at this hour of the night, with the 
sartainty of Killdeer’s being inside of it.” 

«Oh! you’ll no harm a friend, Path- 
finder, I’m certain, and that’s my security. 
Youre a man of judgment, and have 
gained too great a name on this frontier 
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for bravery, to feel the necessity of fool- 
hardiness to obtain a character. You’ll 
very well understand, my good friend, 
there is as much credit to be gained by 
submitting gracefully, when resistance 
becomes impossible, as by obstinately 
holding out contrary to the rules of war. 
The enemy is too strong for us, my brave 
comrade, and I come to counsel you to 
give up the block, on condition of being 
treated as a prisoner of war.’’ 

“T thank you for this advice, quarter- 
master, which is the more acceptable as it 
costs nothing. But I do not think it be- 
longs to my gifts to yield a place like this, 
while food and water last.” 

“Well, I'd be the last, Pathfinder, to 
recommend anything against so brave a 
resolution, did I see the means of main- 
taining it. But ye’ll remember that Mas- 
ter Cap has fallen 01 

** Not he—not he,’’ roared the individual 
in question, through another loop—‘‘so 
far from that, lieutenant, he has risen to 
the height of this here fortification, and 
has no mind to put his head of hair: into 
the hands of such barbers again, so long 
as he can help it. I look upon this block- 
house as a circumstance, and have no 
mind to throw it away.”’ 

“Tf that is a living voice,’’ returned 
Muir, ‘I am glad to hear it, for we all 
thought the man had fallen in the late 
fearful confusion! But, Master Path- 
finder, although ye’re enjoying the society 
of your friend Cap, and a great pleasure 
do I know it to be, by the experience of 
two days and a night passed in a hole in 
the earth, we’ve lost that of Sergeant 
Dunham, who has fallen, with all the 
brave men he led in the late expedition. 
Lundie would have it so, though it would 
have been more discreet and becoming to 
send a commissioned officer in command. 
Dunham was a brave man notwithstand- 
ing, and shall have justice done his mem- 
ory. Inshort, we have all acted for the 
best, and that is as much as could be said 
in favor of Prince Eugene, the Duke of 
Marlborough, or the great Earl of Stair 
himself.”’ 

‘““You’re wrong ag’in, quartermaster, 
you’re wrong ag’in,’’ answered Path- 
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finder, resorting to a ruse to magnify his 
force. “ The sergeant is safe in the block, 
too, where one might say the whole family 
is collected.”’ 

«‘ Well, I rejoice to hear it, for we had 
certainly counted the sergeant among the 
slain. If pretty Mabel is in the block still, 
let her not delay an instant, for Heaven’s 
sake, in quitting it, for the enemy is about 
to put it to trial by fire. Ye know the 
potency of that dread element, and will be 
acting more like the discreet and experi- 
enced warrior ye’re universally allowed to 
be, in yielding a place you canna’ defend, 
than in drawing down ruin on yourself 
and companions.”’ 

«<T know the potency of fire, as you call 
it, quartermaster, and. am not to be told, 
at this late hour, that it can be used for 
something else besides cooking a dinner. 
But I make no doubt you’ve heard of the 
potency of Killdeer, and the man who at- 
tempts to lay a pile of brush agin’ these 
logs will get a taste of his powder. As 
for arrows, it is not in their gifts to set 
this building on fire, for we’ve no shingles 
on our roof, but good solid logs and green 
bark, and plenty of water besides. The 
roof is so flat, too, as you know yourself, 
quartermaster, that we can walk on it, 
and so there is no danger on that score 
while water lasts. I’m peaceable enough 
if let. alone, but he who endivors to burn 
this block over my head will find the fire 
squinched in his own blood.”’ 

“This is idle and romantic talk, Path- 
finder, and ye’ll no maintain it yourself 
when ye come to meditate on the realities. 
LT hope ye’ll no gainsay the loyalty or the 
courage of the 55th, and I feel convinced 
that a council of war would decide on the 
propriety of a surrender forthwith. Na’ 
—na’—Pathfinder, foolhardiness is na’ 
mair like the bravery 


of Wallace or 
Bruce, than Albany on the Hudson is 
like the old town of Edinbro’.’’ 

“As each of us seems to have made up 
his mind, quartermaster, more words are 
useless. If the riptyles near you are dis- 
posed to set about their hellish job, let 
them begin at once. They can burn wood, 
and V’ll burn powder. If I were an Injun 
at the stake I suppose I could brag as well 
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as the rest of them; but my gifts and na- 
tur’ being both white, my turn is rather 
for doing than talking. You’ve said quite 
enough, considering you carry the king’s 
commission ; and, should we all be con- 
sumed, none of us will bear you any 
malice.”’ 

‘Pathfinder, you'll no be exposing 
Mabel, pretty Mabel Dunham, to sic’ a 
calamity ! 

‘‘Mabel Dunham is by the side of her 
wounded father, and God will care for the 
safety of a pious child. Nota hair of her 
head shall fall while my arm and sight 
remain true; and though you may trust 
the Mingoes, Master Muir, I put no faith 
in them. You’ve a knavish Tuscarora in 
your company there, who has art and 
malice enough to spoil the character of 
any tribe with which he consorts, though 
he found the Mingoes ready ruined to his 
hands, I fear. But, enough said; let each 
party go to the use of his means and gifts.” 

Throughout this dialogue Pathfinder 
kept his body covered, lest a treacher- 
ous shot should be aimed at the loop; 
and he now directed Cap to ascend to 
the roof in order to be in readiness to 
meet the first assault. Although the 
latter used sufficient diligence, he found 
no less than ten blazing arrows sticking 
to the bark, while the air was filled with 
the yells and whoops of the enemy. A 
rapid discharge of rifles followed and the 
bullets came pattering against the logs in 
a way to show that the struggle had in- 
deed seriously commenced, 

These were sounds, however, that ap- 
palled neither Pathfinder nor Cap, while 
Mabel was too much absorbed in her afflic- 
tion to feel alarm. She had good sense 
enough, too, to understand the nature of 
the defenses, and fully to appreciate their 
importance. As for her father, the famil- 
iar noises revived him, and it pained his 
child, at such a moment, to see that his 
glassy eye began to kindle, and that the 
blood returned to a cheek it had deserted 
as he listened to the uproar. It was now 
Mabel first perceived that his reason began 
slightly to wander. 

“Order up the light companies,’ he 
muttered, “and let the grenadiers charge! 
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Do they dare to attack us in our fort ? 
Why does not the artillery open on 
them ? ”’ 

At that instant, the heavy report of a 
gun burst out on the night, and the crash- 
ing of rending wood was heard, as a 
heavy shot tore the logs in the room 
above, and the whole block shook with 
the force of a shell that lodged in the 
work. Pathfinder narrowly escaped the 
passage of this formidable missile, as it 
entered ; but, when it exploded, Mabel 
coud not suppress a shriek; for she sup- 
posed all over her head, whether animate 
or inanimate, destroyed. To increase her 
horror, her father shouted, in a frantic 
voice, to “charge !’’ 

**Mabel,’’ said Pathfinder, with his head 
at the trap, “‘this is true Mingo work— 
more noise than injury. The vagabonds 
have got the howitzer we took from the 
French, and have discharged it ag’in the 


block; but, fortunately, they have fired 


off the only shell we had, and there is an 
end of its use, for the present. There is 
some confusion among the stores up in 
this loft, but no one is hurt. Your uncle 
is still on the roof; and as for myself, I’ve 
run the gantlet of too many rifles to be 
skeary about such a thing as a howitzer, 
and that in Injin hands.’’ 

Mabel murmured her thanks, and tried 
to give all her attention to her father, 
whose efforts to rise were only counter- 
acted by his debility. During the fearful 
minutes that succeeded, she was so much 
occupied with the care of the invalid, 
that she scarce heeded the clamor that 
reigned around her. Indeed, the uproar 
was so great that, had not her thoughts 
been otherwise employed, confusion of 
faculties, rather than alarm, would prob- 
ably have been the consequence. 

Cap preserved his coolness admirably. 
He had a profound and increasing respect 
for the power of the savages, and even 
for the majesty of fresh water, it is true ; 
but his apprehensions of the former pro- 
ceeded more from his dread of being 
scalped and tortured than from any un- 
manly fear of death; and as he was now 
on the deck of a house, if not on the deck 
of a ship, and he knew that there was lit- 
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tle danger of boarders, he moved about 
with a fearlessness and a rash exposure of 
his person that Pathfinder, had he been 
aware of the fact, would have been the 
first to condemn. Instead of keeping his 
body covered, agreeably to the usages of 
Indian warfare, he was seen on every part 
of the roof, dashing the water right and 
left, with the apparent steadiness and un- 
concern he would have manifested had he 
been a sail-trimmer exercising his art in a 
battle afloat. His appearance was one of 
the causes of the extraordinary clamor 
among the assailants, who, unused to sec 
their enemies so reckless, opened upon him 
with their tongues like the pack that has 
the fox in view. Still he appeared to pos- 
sess a charmed life; for, though the bul- 
lets whistled around him on every side, 
and his clothes were several times torn, 
nothing cut his skin. When the shell 
passed through the logs below, the old 
sailor dropped his bucket, waved his hat, 
and gave three cheers; in which heroic 
act he was employed as the dangerous 
missile exploded. This characteristic feat 
probably saved his life: for from that in- 
stant the Indians ceased to fire at him, 
and even to shoot their flaming arrows at 
the block—having taken up the notion 
simultaneously, and by common consent, 
that the ‘‘ Saltwater was mad ;”’ and it 
was a singular effect of their magnanim- 
ity never to lift a hand against those 
whom they imagined devoid of reason. 
The conduct of Pathfinder was very 
different. Everything he did was regu- 
lated by the most exact calculation—the 
result of long experience and habitual 
thoughtfulness. His person was kept 
carefully out of a line with the loops, and 
the spot that he selected for his lookout 
was one that was quite removed from 
danger. This celebrated guide had often 
been known to lead forlorn hopes ; he had 
once stood at the stake, suffering under 
the cruelties and taunts of savage inge- 
nuity and savage ferocity, without quail- 
ing; and legends of his exploits, coolness, 
and daring, were to be heard all along 
that extensive frontier, or wherever men 
dwelt and men contended. But, on this 
occasion, one who did not know his history 
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and character, might have thought his 
exceeding care and studied attention to 
self-preservation proceeded from an un- 
worthy motive. But such a judge would 
not have understood his subject. The 
Pathfinder bethought him of Mabel, and 
of what might possibly be the conse- 
quences to that poor girl should any casu- 
alty befall himself. But the recollection 
rather quickened his intellect than 
changed his customary prudence. He 
was, in fact, one of those who was so 
unaccustomed to fear that he never be- 
thought him of the construction others 
might put upon his conduct. But while, 
in moments of danger, he acted with the 
wisdom of the serpent, it was also with 
the simplicity of a child. 

For the first ten minutes of the assault 
Pathfinder never raised the breech of his 
rifie from the floor, except when he 
changed his own position, for he well 
knew that the bullets of the enemy were 
thrown away upon the massive logs of 
the work; and as he had been at the cap- 
ture of the howitzer, he felt certain that 
the savages had no other shell than the 
one found in it when the piece was taken. 
There existed no reason, therefore, to 
dread the fire of the assailants, except as 
a casual bullet might find a passage 
through a loophole. One or two of these 
accidents did occur, but the balls entered 
at an angle that deprived them of all 
chance of doing any injury, so long as the 
Indians kept near the block, and if dis- 
charged from a distance there was scaree- 
ly the possibility of one in a hundred’s 
striking the apertures. But when Path- 
finder heard the sound of moccasined feet, 
and the rustling of brush at the foot of 
the building, he knew that the attempt to 
build a fire against the logs was about 
to be renewed. He now summoned Cap 
from the roof, where indeed all the danger 
had ceased, and directed him to stand in 
readiness with his water ata hole imme- 
diately over the spot assailed. 

One less trained than our hero would 
have been in a hurry to repel this danger- 
ous attempt also, and might have resorted 
to his means prematurely ; not so with 
Pathfinder, His aim was not only to ex- 
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tinguish the fire, about which he felt little 
apprehension, but to give the enemy a 
lesson that would render him wary dur- 
ing the remainder of the night. In order 
to effect the latter purpose, it became 
necessary to wait until the light of the 


‘intended conflagration should direct his 


aim, when he well knew that a very slight 
effort of his skill would suffice. The Iro- 
quois were permitted to collect their heap 
of dried brush, to pile it against the block, 
to light it, and to return to their covers 
without molestation. All that Pathfinder 
would suffer Cap to do was to roll a bar- 
rel filled with water to the hole imme- 
diately over the spot, in readiness to be 
used at the proper instant. That mo- 
ment, however, did not arrive, in his 
judgment, until the blaze illuminated the 
surrounding bushes, and there had been 
time for his quick and practiced eye to 
detect the forms of three or four lurking 
savages, who were watching the progress 
of the flames with the cool indifference of 
men accustomed to look on human misery 
with apathy. Then, indeed, he spoke. 
“Are you ready, friend Cap ?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘ The heat begins to strike 
through the crevices, and, although these 
green logs are not of the fiery natur’ of 
an ill-tempered man, they may be kin- 
dled into a blaze if one provokes them 
too much. Are you ready with the bar- 
rel? See that it has the right cut, and 
that none of the water is wasted.’’ 
“* All ready,’’ answered Cap, in the man- 
ner a seaman replies to such a demand. 
“Then wait for the word. Never be 
overimpatient in a critical time, nor fool- 
risky in a battle. Wait for the word.”’ 
While the Pathfinder was giving these 
directions, he was also making his own 
preparations, for he saw it was time to 
act. Killdeer was deliberately raised, 
pointed, and discharged. The whole pro- 
cess occupied about half a minute, and, as 
the rifle was drawn in, the eye of the 
marksman was applied to the hole. 
*“There is one reptyle the less,’’ Path- 
finder muttered to himself; ‘‘I’ve seen - 
that vagabond afore, and know him to be 
a marciless devil. Well, well, the man 
acted according to his gifts, and he has 
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been rewarded according to his gifts. One 
more of the knaves and that will sarve the 
turn for to-night. When daylight ap- 
pears we may have hotter work.”’ 

All this time another rifle was getting 
ready, and as Pathfinder ceased, a second 
savage fell. This indeed sufficed, for, 
indisposed to wait for a third visitation 
from the same hand, the whole band, 
which had been crouching in the bushes 
around the block, ignorant of who was 
and who was not exposed to view, leaped 
from their covers and fled to different 
places for safety. 

“‘Now, pour away, Master Cap,”’ said 
Pathfinder—‘ I’ve mademy marks on the 
blackguards, and we shall have no more 
fires lighted to-night.”’ 

*“Scaldings !”’ cried Cap, upsetting the 
barrel with a care that at once and com- 
pletely extinguished the flames. 

This ended the singular conflict ; and the 
remainder of the night passed in peace. 
Pathfinder and Cap watched alternately, 
though neither can be said to have slept. 
Sleep, indeed, scarcely seemed necessary 
to them, for both were accustomed to 
protracted watchings; and there were 
seasons and times when the former ap- 
peared to be literally insensible to the de- 
mands of hunger and thirst, and callous 
to the effects of fatigue. 

Mabel watched by her father’s pallet, 
and began to feel how much our happiness, 
in this world, depends even on things that 
are imaginary. Hitherto, she had vir- 
tually lived without a father, the connec- 
tion with her remaining parent being ideal 
rather than positive; but, now that she 
was about to lose him, she thought, for 
the moment, that the world would be a 
void after his death, and that she could 
never be acquainted with happiness again. 


bd 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“There was a roaring in the wind all night 
The rain came heavily and fell in floods: 
But now the sun is rising calm and bright: 
The birds are singing in the distant woods.”’ 
— WORDSWORTH. 


As the light returned, Pathfinder and 
Cap ascended again to the roof, with a 
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view once more to reconnoiter the state of 
things on the island. This part of the 
block-house had a low battlement around 
it, which afforded a considerable protec- 
tion to those who stood in its center; the 
intention having been to enable marks- 
men to lie behind it, and to fire over its 
top. By making proper use, therefore, of 
these slight defenses—slight as to height, 
but abundantly ample as far as they went 
—the two lookouts commanded a pretty 
good view of the island, its covers ex- 
cepted ; and of most of the channels that 
led to the spot. 

The gale was still blowing very fresh at 
south ; and there were places in the river 
where its surface looked green and angry, 
though the wind had hardly sweep enough 
to raise the water into foam. The shape 
of the little island was generally oval and 
its greatest length was from east to west. 
By keeping in the channels that washed it, 
in consequence of their several courses, 
and of the direction of the gale, it would 
have been possible for a vessel to range 
past the island on either of its principal 
sides, and always to keep the wind very 
nearly abeam. These were the facts first 
noticed by Cap, and explained to his com- 
panion ; for the hopes of both now rested 
on the chances of relief sent from Oswego. 
At this instant, while they stood gazing 
anxiously about them, Cap cried out in 
his lusty, hearty manner : 

Sail, no)” 

‘Pathfinder turned quickly in the direc- 
tion of his companion’s face, and there, 
sure enough, was just visible the object of 
the old sailor’s exclamation. The eleva- 
tion enabled the two to overlook the low 
land of several of the adjacent islands ; 
and the canvas of a vessel was seen 
through the bushes that fringed the shore 
of one that lay to the southward and west- 
ward. The stranger was under what sea- 
men call low sail; but so great was the 
power of the wind that her white outlines 
were seen flying past the openings of the 
verdure with the velocity of a fast-trav- 


4 eling horse ; resembling a cloud driving in 


the heavens. 
«That cannot be Jasper!’’ said Path- 
finder, in disappointment ; for he did nof 
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recognize the cutter of his friend, in the 
swift passing object. ‘‘ No—no—the lad 
is behind the hour; that is some craft that 
the Frenchers have sent to aid their 
friends, the accursed Mingoes.”’ 

“This time you are out of your reckon- 
ing, friend Pathfinder, if you never were 
before,”’ returned Cap, in a manner that 
had lost none of its dogmatism by the 
critical circumstances in which they were 
placed. ‘‘ Fresh water or salt, that is the 
head of the Scud’s mainsail, for it is cut 
with a smaller gore than common; and 
then you can see that the gaff has been 
fished—quite neatly done, I admit, but 
fished.” 

“‘T can see none of this, I confess,’’ an- 
swered Pathfinder, to whom even the 
terms of his companion were Greek. 

““No! Well, I own that surprises me; 
for I thought your eyes could see any- 
thing! Now, to me, nothing is plainer 
than that gore and that fish; and I must 
say, my honest friend, that, in your place, 
I should apprehend that my sight was 
beginning to fail.” 

*“Tf Jasper is truly coming, I shall ap- 
prehend but little. We can make good 
the block against the whole Mingo nation 
for the next eight or ten hours; and with 
Eau-douce to cover the retreat, I shall de- 
spair of nothing. God send that the lad 
may not run alongside of the bank, and 
fall into an ambushment, as befell the 
sergeant !”’ 

«Ay; there’s the danger. There ought 
to have been signals concerted, and an 
anchorage ground buoyed out, and even a 
quarantine station, or a lazaretto, would 
have been useful, could we have made 
these Minks-ho respect the laws. If the 
lad fetches up, as you say, anywhere in 
the neighborhood of this island, we may 
look upon the cutter as lost. And, after 
all, Master Pathfinder, ought we not to 
set down this same Jasper as a secret ally 
of the French, rather than as a friend of 
our own? I know the sergeant views the 
matter in that light, and I must say this 
whole affair looks like treason.’’ 

‘We shall soon know, we shall soon 
know, Master Cap, for there indeed comes 
the cutter, clear of the other island, and 
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five minutes must settle the matter. It 
would be no more than fair, however, if 
we could give the boy some sign in the 
way of warning. Itis not right that he 
should fall into the trap, without a notice 
that it has been laid.’ 

Anxiety and suspense, nothwithstand- 


ing, prevented either from attempting to. 


make any signal. It was not easy, truly, 
to see how-it could be done ; for the Scud 
came foaming through the channel, on the 


‘weather side of the island, at a rate that — 


scarce admitted of the necessary time. 
Nor was any one visible on her deck to 
make signs to; even her helm seemed 
deserted, though her course was as steady 
as her progress was rapid. 

Cap stood in silent admiration of a 
spectacle so unusual. But, as the Scud 
drew nearer, his practiced eye detected 
the helm in play by means of tiller-ropes, 
though the person who steered was con- 
cealed. As the cutter had weather-boards 
of some little height, the mystery was ex- 
plained; no doubt remaining that her 
people lay behind the latter, in order to be 
protected from the rifles of the enemy. 
As this fact showed that no force, beyond 
that of the small crew, could be on board, 
Pathfinder received his companion’s ex- 
planation with an ominous shake of the 
head. 

*«'This proves that the Sarpent has not 
reached Oswego,”’ he said, ‘‘and that we 
are not to expect succor from the garri- 
son. I hope Lundie has not taken it into 
his head to displace the lad, for Jasper 
Western would be a host of himself, in 
such a strait. We three, Master Cap, 
ought to make a manful warfare—you, as 
a seaman, to keep up the intercourse with 
the cutter, Jasper, as a laker, who knows 
all that is necessary to be done on the 
water, and I with gifts that are as good 
as any among the Mingoes, let me be 
what I may in other particulars. I say 
we ought to make a manful fight in 
Mabel’s behalf.”’ 

“That we ought—and that we will,” 
Answered Cap, heartily, for he began to 
have more confidence in the security of his 
scalp, now that he saw the sun again; 
‘“T set down the arrival of the Scud as 
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one circumstance, and the chances of Kau- 
douce’s honesty as another. This Jasper 
is a young man of prudence, you find, for 
he keeps a good offing, and seems deter- 
mined to know how matters stand on the 
island, before he ventures to bring up.”’ 

“T have it—I have it!’’ exclaimed 
Pathfinder, with exultation ; ‘‘ there lies 
the canoe of the Sarpent on the cutter’s 
deck, and the chief has got on board, and 
no doubt has given a true account of our 
condition ; unlike a Mingo, a Delaware is 
sartain to get a story right or hold his 
tongue.”’ 

Pathfinder’s disposition to think well of 
the Delawares, and to think ill of the Min- 
goes, must, by this time, be very appar- 
ent to the reader. Of the veracity of the 
former he entertained the highest respect, 
while of the latter he thought, as the more 
observant and intelligent classes of this 
country are getting pretty generally to 
think of certain scribblers among’ our- 
selves, who are known to have been so 
long in the habits of mendacity, that it is 
thought they can no longer tell the truth, 
even when they seriously make the effort. 

“That canoe may belong to the cut- 
ter,’ said the captious seaman; ‘Oh !- 
the-Deuce had one on board when we 
sailed.”’ 

‘Very true, friend Cap; but if you 
know your sails and masts by your gores 
and fishes, I know my canoes and my 
paths by frontier knowledge. If you can 
see new cloth in a sail, I can see new bark 
ina canoe. That is the boat of the Sar- 
pent, and the noble fellow has struck off 
for the garrison as soon as he found the 
block besieged, has fallen in with the 
Scud, and, after telling his story, has 
brought the cutter down here to see what 
can be done. The Lord grant that Jasper 
Western be still on board her.”’ 

** Yes—yes—it might not be amiss; for, 
traitor or loyal, the lad has a handy way 
with him in a gale, it must be owned.” 

«© And in coming over waterfalls !”’ said 
Pathfinder, nudging the ribs of his com- 
panion with an elbow, and laughing in 
his silent manner. ‘‘ We will give the 
boy his due, though he scalps us all with 
his own hand.” 


The Scud was now so near that Cap 
made no reply. The scene, just at that 
instant, was so peculiar that it merits a 
particular description; which may also 
aid the reader in forming a more accurate 
idea of the picture we wish to draw. 

The gale was still blowing violently ; 
many of the smaller trees bowed their 
tops, as if ready to descend to the earth, 
while the rushing of the wind through the 
branches of the groves resembled the roar 
of distant chariots. 

The air was filled with leaves which, at 
that late season, were readily driven from 
their stems, and flew from island to island 
like the flights of birds. With this ex- 
ception, the spot seemed silent as the 
grave. That the savages still remained 
was to be inferred from the fact that their 
canoes, together with the boats of the 
55th, lay in a group in the little cove that 
had been selected asa harbor. Otherwise 
not a sign of their presence was to be 
detected. Though taken entirely by sur- 
prise by the cutter, the sudden return of 
which was altogether unlooked for, so 
uniform and inbred were their habits of 
caution while on the warpath, that the 
instant an alarm was given, every man 
had taken to his cover, with the instinct 
and cunning of a fox seeking his hole. 
The same stillness reigned in the block- 
house, for, though Pathfinder and Cap 
could command a view of the channel, 
they took the precaution necessary to lie 
concealed. The unusual absence of any- 
thing like animal life on board the Scud, 
too, was still more remarkable. As the 
Indians witnessed her apparently undi- 
rected movements, a feeling of awe gained 
a footing among them, and some of the 
boldest of their party began to distrust 
the issue of an expedition that had com- 
menced so prosperously. Even Arrow- 
head, accustomed as he was to intercourse 
with the whites on both sides of the lakes, 
fancied there was something ominous in 
the appearance of this unmanned vessel, 
and he would gladly, at that moment, 
have been landed again on the main. 

In the meantime the progress of the 
cutter was steady and rapid. She held 
her way mid-channel, now inclining to the 
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gusts, and now rising again, like the phi- 
losopher that bends to the calamities of 
life to resume his erect attitude as they 
pass away, but always piling the water 
beneath her bows in foam. Although she 
was under so very short canvas, her 
velocity was great, and there could not 
have elapsed ten minutes between. the 
time when her sails were first seen glanc- 
ing past the trees and bushes in the dis- 
tance, and the moment when she was 
abreast of the block-house, Cap and Path- 
finder leaned forward as the cutter came 
beneath their eyrie, eager to get a better 
view of her deck, when, to the delight of 
both, Jasper EKau-douce sprang upon his 
feet and gave three hearty cheers. Re- 
gardless of all risk, Cap leaped upon the 
rampart of logs, and returned the greet- 
ing, cheer for cheer. Happily, the policy 
of the enemy saved the latter, for they 
still lay quiet, not a rifle being discharged. 
On the other hand, Pathfinder kept in 
view the useful, utterly disregarding the 
mere dramatic part of warfare. The mo- 
ment he beheld his friend Jasper, he called 
out to him with stentorian lungs : 

“Stand by us, lad, and the day’s our 
own! Give ’m a grist in yonder bushes, 
and you'll put ’m up like partridges.”’ 

Part of this reached Jasper’s ears, but 
most was borne off to leeward on the 
wings of the wind. By the time this was 
said the Scud had driven past, and in the 
next moment she was hid from view by 
the grove in which the block-house was 
partially concealed. 

Two anxious minutes succeeded, but, at 
the expiration of that brief space, the 
sails were again gleaming through the 
trees, Jasper having wore, jibed, and 
hauled up under the lee of the island on 
the other tack. The wind was free 
enough, as has been already explained, 
to admit of this maneuver; and the cut- 
ter, catching the current under her lee 
bow, was breasted up to her course in a 
way that showed she would come out to 
windward of the island again, without 
any difficulty. This whole evolution was 
made with the greatest facility, not a 
sheet being touched, the sails trimming 
themselves, the rudder alone controlling 
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the admirable machine. The object ap- 
peared to be a reconnoissance. When, 
however, the Scud had made the circuit 
of the entire island, and had again got 
her weatherly position in the channel by 
which she had first approached, her helm 
was put down, and she tacked. The noise 
of the mainsail flapping when it filled, 
close reefed as it was, sounded like the 
report of a gun, and Cap trembled lest 
the seams should open. 

‘““His majesty gives good canvas, it 
must be owned,’’? muttered the old sea- 
man; ‘‘and it must be owned, too, that 
boy handles his boat as if he was thor- 
oughly bred! D——e, Master Pathfinder, 
if I believe, after all that has been re- 
ported in the matter, that this Mister 
Oh !-the-Deuce got his trade on this bit of 
fresh water.’’ 

‘“He did; yes, he did. He never saw 
the ocean, and has come by his calling 
altogether up here on Ontario. I have 
often thought he has a nat’ral gift, in the 
way of schooners and sloops, and have 
respected him accordingly. As for trea- 
son, and lying, and black-hearted vices, 
friend Cap, Jasper Western is as free as 
the most virtuousest of the Delaware war- 
riors; and, if you crave to see a truly 
honest man, you must go among that 
tribe to discover him.”’ 

‘There he comes round!’ exclaimed 
the delighted Cap, the Scud at this mo- 
ment filling on her original tack, “‘and 
now we shall see what the boy would be 
at; he cannot mean to keep running up 
and down these passages like a girl foot- 
ing it through a country-dance ! ”’ 

The Scud now kept so much away that, 
for a moment, the two observers on the 
block-house feared Jasper meant to come- 
to; and the savages in their lairs gleamed 
out upon her with the sort of exultation 
that the crouching tiger may be supposed 
to feel, as he sees his unconscious victim - 
approach his bed. But Jasper had no 
such intention. Familiar with the shore, 
and acquainted with the depth of water 
on every part of the island, he well knew 
that the Scud might be run against the 
bank with impunity, and he ventured 
fearlessly so near that, as he passed 
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through the little cove, he swept the two 
boats of the soldiers from their fastenings, 
and forced them out into the channel, tow- 
ing them with the cutter. As all the 
canoes were fastened to the two Dunham 
boats, by this bold and successful attempt 
the savages were at once deprived of the 
means of quitting the island, unless by 
swimming, and they appeared to be in- 
stantly aware of the very important fact. 
Rising in a body, they filled the air with 
yells, and poured in a harmless fire. While 
up in this unguarded manner two rifles 
were discharged by their adversaries. 
One came from the summit of the block, 
and an Iroquois fell dead in his tracks, 
shot through the brain. The other came 
from the Scud. The last was the piece of 
the Delaware, but, less true than that of 
his friend, it only maimed an enemy for 
life. The people of the Scud shouted, and 
the savages sank again, to a man, as if it 
might be into the earth. 

“That was the Sarpent’s voice,’’ said 
the Pathfinder, as soon as the second piece 
was discharged. ‘‘I know the crack of 
his rifle as well as I do that of Killdeer. 
’Tis a good barrel, though not sartain 
death. Well—well—with Chingachgook 
and Jasper on the water, and you and I 
in the block, friend Cap, it will be hard if 
we don’t teach these Mingo scamps the 
rationality of a fight !”’ 

All this time the Scud was in motion. 
As soon as she had reached the end of 
the island, Jasper sent his prizes adrift, 
and they went down before the wind until 
they stranded on a point more than a 
mile to leeward. He then wore, and came 
stemming the current again, through the 
other passage. Those on the summit of the 
block could now perceive that something 
was in agitation on the deck of the Scud ; 
and, to their great delight, just as the 
cutter came abreast of the principal cove, 
on the spot where most of the enemy lay, 
the howitzer, which composed her sole 
armament, was unmasked, and a shower of 
case-shot was sent hissing into the bushes. 
A bevy of quail would not have risen 
quicker than this unexpected discharge of 
iron hail put up the Iroquois; when a 
second savage fell by a messenger from 
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Killdeer, and another went limping away 
by a visit from the rifle of Chingackgook ! 
New covers were immediately found, how- 
ever; and each party seemed to prepare 
for the renewal of this strife in another 
form. But the appearance of June, bear- 
ing a white flag, and accompanied by the 
French officer and Muir, stayed the hands 
of all, and was the forerunner of another 
parley. 

The negotiation that followed was held 
beneath the block-house; and so near it 
as at once to put those who were un- 
covered completely at the mercy of Path- 
finder’s unerring aim. Jasper anchored 
directly abeam; and the howitzer, too, 
was kept trained upon the negotiators ; 
so that the besieged and their friends, 
with the exception of the man who held 
the match, had no hesitation about ex- 
posing their persons. Chingachgook 
alone lay in ambush; more, however, 
from habit than distrust. 

« You’ve triumphed, Pathfinder,’’ called 
out the quartermaster, ‘‘and Captain 
Sanglier has come himself to offer terms. 
You’ll no be denying a brave enemy an 
honorable retreat, when he has fought ye 
fairly and done all the credit he could to 
king and country. You are too loyal a 
subject yourself to visit loyalty and fidelity 
with a heavy judgment. Iam authorized 
to offer, on the part of the enemy, an 
evacuation of the island, a mutual ex- 
change of prisoners, and a restoration of 
sealps. In the absence of baggage or 
artillery little more can be done.” 

As the conversation was necessarily 
carried on in a high key, both on account 
of the wind, and on account of the dis- 
tance, all that was said was heard equal- 
ly by those in the block and those in the 
cutter. 

“What do you say to that, Jasper ?’ 
called out Pathfinder. ‘You hear the 
terms; shall we let the vagabonds go? 
or shall we mark them, as they mark 
their sheep in the settlements, that we 
may know them again? ’’ 

«What has befallen Mabel Dunham ? ” 
demanded the young man, with a frown 
on his handsome face that was visible 
even to those in the block. ‘‘If a hair of 
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her head has been touched it will go hard 
with the whole Iroquois tribe! ’’ 

“Nay, nay, she is safe below, nursing 
a dying parent, as becomes her sex. We 
owe no grudge on account of the ser- 
geant’s hurt, which comes of lawful war-| 
fare; and as for Mabel——”’ 

«‘She is here!’’ exclaimed the girl her- 
self, who had mounted to the roof the mo- 
ment she found the direction things were 
taking. ‘‘She is here; and, in the name 
of our holy religion, and of that God 
whom we profess to worship in common, 
let there be no bloodshed! Enough has 
been spilt already; and if these men will 
go away, Pathfinder—if they will depart 
peaceably, Jasper—oh ! do not detain one 
of them. My poor father is approaching 
his end, and it were better that he should 
draw his last breath in peace with the 
world. Go, go, Frenchmen and Indians ; 
we are no longer your enemies, and will 
harm none of you.” 

“Tut, tut, Magnet,’’ put in Cap, “ this 
sounds religious, perhaps, or like a book 
of poetry ; but it does not sound like com- 
mon sense. The enemy is just ready to 
strike; Jasper is anchored with his broad- 
side to bear, and, no doubt, with springs 
on his cables; Pathfinder’s eye and hand 
are as true as the needle, and we shall get 
prize-money, head-money, and honor in 
the bargain, if you will not interfere for 
the next half hour.’’ 

«“Well,”’? said Pathfinder, “‘I incline to 
Mabel’s way of thinking. There has been 
enough bloodshed to answer our purpose 
and to serve the king; and as for honor 
in that meaning, it will do better for 
young ensigns and recruits than for cool- 
headed, obsarvant Christian men. There 
is honor in doing what’s right, and un- 
honor in doing what’s wrong; and I think 
it wrong to take the life even of a Mingo 
without a useful ind in view, I do; and 
right to hear reason at all times. So, 
Lieutenant Muir, let us know what your 
friends the Frenchers and Indians have to 
say for themselves.’’ 

“My friends!”’ said Muir, starting. 
“You'll no be calling the king’s enemies 
my friends, Pathfinder, because the for- 


tune of war has thrown me into their 
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hands! Some of the greatest warriors, 
both of ancient and modern times, have 
been prisoners of war; and yon is Master 
Cap, who can testify whether we did not 
do all that men could devise to escape the 
calamity.”’ 

«« Ay—ay,’’ dryly answered Cap, “ es- 
cape is the proper word. We ran below 
and hid ourselves, and so discreetly that 
we might have remained in the hole to 
this hour had it not been for the necessity 
of restowing the bread-lockers. You bur- 
rowed, on that occasion, quartermaster, 
as handily as a fox; and how the d 1 
you knew so well where to find the spot is 
a matter of wonder to me. A regular 
skulk on board ship does not tail aft more 
readily when the jib is to be stowed than 
you went into that same hole !”’ 

«And did ye no follow? There are 


{moments in a man’s life when reason 
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ascends to instinct——’ 

“And men descend into holes,’’ inter- 
rupted Cap, laughing in his boisterous 
way, while Pathfinder chimed in in his pe- 
culiar manner. Even Jasper, though still 
filled with concern for Mabel, was obliged 
to smile. ‘‘ They say the d 1 wouldn’t 
make a sailor if he didn’t look aloft, and 
now it seems he’ll not make a soldier if he 
doesn’t look below !’’ 

This burst of merriment, though it was 
anything but agreeable to Muir, contrib- 
uted largely toward keeping the peace. 
Cap fancied he had said a thing much 
better than common, and that disposed 
him to yield his own opinion on the main 
point, so long as he got the good opinions 
of his companions on his novel claim to a 
wit. After a short discussion, all the sav- 
ages on the island was collected in a 
body, without arms, at the distance of a 
hundred yards from the block, and under 
the gun of the Scud, while Pathfinder de- 
scended to the door of the block-house, 
and settled the terms on which the island 
was to be finally evacuated by the enemy. 
Considering all the circumstances, the 
conditions were not very discreditable to 
either party. The Indians were compelled 
to give up all their arms, even to their 
knives and tomahawks, as a measure of 
precaution, their force being still quad- 
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ruple that of their foes. The French offi- 
cer, Monsieur Sanglier, as he was usually 
styled, and choose to call himself, remon- 
strated against this act as one likely to 
reflect more discredit on his command 
than any other part of the affair; but 
Pathfinder, who had witnessed one or two 
Indian massacres, and knew how valueless 
pledges became when put in opposition to 
interest where a savage was concerned, 
was obdurate. The second stipulation 
was of nearly the same importance, It 
compelled Captain Sanglier to give up all 
his prisoners, who had been kept well 
guarded, in the very hole or cave in which 
Cap and Muir had taken refuge. When 
these men were produced, four of them 
were found to be unhurt; they had fallen 
merely to save their lives, a common arti- 
fice in that species of warfare; and of 
the remainder, two were so slightly in- 
jured as not to be unfit for service. As 
they brought their muskets with them, 
this addition to his force immediately put 
Pathfinder at his ease, for, having collected 
all the arms of the enemy in the block- 
house, he directed these men to take pos- 
session of the building, stationing a regu- 
lar sentinel at the door. The remainder of 
the soldiers were dead, the badly wounded 
having been instantly dispatched in order 
to obtain the much coveted scalps. 

As soon as Jasper was made acquainted 
with the terms, and the preliminaries had 
been so far observed as to render it safe 
for him to be absent, he got the Scud 
under way, and, running down to the 
point where the boats had stranded, he 
took them in tow again, and, making a 
few stretches, brought them into the lee- 
ward passage. Here all the savages em- 
barked, when Jasper took the boats in 
tow a third time, and running off before 
the wind, he soon set them adrift quite 
a mile to leeward of the island. The 
Indians were furnished with but a single 
oar in each boat, to steer with, the young 
sailor well knowing that, by keeping be- 
fore the wind, they would land on the 
shores of Canada in the course of the 
morning. 

Captain Sanglier, Arrowhead, and June 
alone remained when the disposition had 
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been made of the rest of the party ; the 
former having certain papers to draw up 
and sign with Lieutenant Muir, who, in 
his eyes, possessed the virtues which are 
attached to a commission, and the latter 
preferring, for reasons of his own, not to 
depart in company with his late friends, 
the Iroquois. Canoes were retained for 
the departure of these three when the 
proper moment should arrive. 

In the meantime, or while the Scud was 
running down with the boats in tow, 
Pathfinder and Cap, aided by proper as- 
sistants, busied themselves with preparing 
a breakfast, most of the party not having 
eaten for four-and-twenty hours. The 
brief space that passed in this manner, 
before the Scud came to again, was little 
interrupted by discourse, though Path- 
finder found leisure to pay a visit to the 
sergeant, to say a few friendly words to 
Mabel, and to give such directions as he 
thought might smooth the passage of the 
dying man. As for Mabel herself, he in- 
sisted on her taking some light refresh- 
ment, and there no longer existing any 
motive for keeping it there, he had the 
guard removed from the block, in order 
that the daughter might have no impedi- 
ment to her attentions to her father. 
These little arrangements completed, our 
hero returned to the fire, around which he 
found all the remainder of the party as- 
sembled, including Jasper. 


CHAPTER XX VL, 


“You saw but sorrow in its waning form, 
A working sea remaining from a storm, 
Where now the weary waves roll o’er the deep, 
And faintly murmur ere they fall asleep.” 
—DRYDEN. 


MEN accustomed to a warfare like that 
we have been describing are not apt to 
be much under the influence of the tender 
feelings while still in the field. Notwith- 
standing their habits, however, more than 
one heart was with Mabel in the block, 
while the incidents we are about to relate 
were in the course of occurrence; and 
even the indispensable meal was_ less 
relished by the hardiest of the soldiers 
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than it might have been had not the ser- 
geant been so near his end. 

As Pathfinder returned from the block 
he was met by Muir, who led him aside in 
order to hold a private discourse. The 
manner of the quartermaster had that air 
of supererogatory courtesy about it which 
almost invariably denotes artifice; for 
while physiognomy and phrenology are 
but lame sciences at the best, and perhaps 
lead to as many false as right conclusions, 
we hold that there is no more infallible 
evidence of insincerity of purpose, short of 
overt acts, than a face that smiles when 
there is no occasion, and the tongue that 
is out of measure smooth. Muir had much 
of this manner in common, mingled with 
an apparent frankness, that his Scottish 
intonation of voice, Scottish accent, and 
Scottish modes of expression, were singu- 
larly adapted to sustain. He owed his 
preferment, indeed, to a long-exercised 
deference to Lundie and his family ; for, 
while the major himself waS much too 
acute to be the dupe of one so much his 
inferior in real talents and attainments, 
most persons are accustomed to make 
liberal concessions to the flatterer, even 
while they distrust his truth, and are per- 
fectly aware of his motives. On the pres- 
ent occasion, the contest in skill was be- 
tween two men as completely the opposite 
of each other, in all the leading essentials 
of character, as very well could be. Path- 
finder was as simple as the quartermaster 
was practiced ; he was as sincere as the 
other was false, and as direct as the last 
was tortuous. Both were cool and calcu- 
lating, and both were brave, though in 
different modes and degrees ; Muir never 
exposing his person except for effect, while 
the guide included fear among the rational 
passions, or as a sensation to be deferred 
to only when good might come of it. 

*«My dearest friend,’’ Muir commenced, 
‘for ye’ll be dearer to us all, by seventy 
and sevenfold, after your late conduct, 
than ever ye were, ye’ve just established 
yourself, in this late transaction! It’s 
true that they'll no be making ye a com- 
missioned officer, for that species of pre- 
fairment is not much in your line, nor 
much in your wishes, I’m thinking; but 
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las a guide, and a counselor, and a loyal 


subject, and an expert marksman, yer re- 
nown may be said to be full. I doubt if 
the commander-in-chief will carry away 
with him from America as much credit as 


‘will fall to yer share, and ye ought just to 


sit down in content, and enjoy yourself for 
the remainder of yer days. Get married, 
man, without delay, and look to yer pre- 
cious happiness, for ye’ve no occasion to 
look any longer to your glory. Take 
Mabel Dunham, for Heaven’s sake, to 
your bosom, and ye’ll have both a bonny 
bride and a bonny reputation.” 

“Why, quartermaster, this is a new 
piece of advice to come from your mouth ! 
They’ve told me I had a rival in you!” 

«“And ye had, man; and a formidable 
one, too, I can tell ye! One that has 
never yet courted in vain, and yet one 
that has courted five times. Lundie twits 
me with four, and I deny the charge; but 
he little thinks the truth would outdo even 
his arithmetic! Yes, yes; ye had a rival, 
Pathfinder, but ye’ve one no longer in me. 
Ye’ve my hearty wishes for yer success 
with Mabel, and were the honest sergeant 
likely to survive, ye might rely on my 
good word with him, too, for a certainty.’’ 

**T feel your friendship, quartermaster, 
I feel your friendship, though I have no 
great need of any favor with Sergeant 
Dunham, who has long been my friend. I 
believe we may look upon the matter to 
be as sartain as most things in war time; 
for, Mabel and her father consenting, the 
whole 55th couldn’t very well put a stop 
to it. Ah’s me! the poor father will 
scarcely live to see what his heart has so 
long been set upon ! ” 

‘“* But he’ll have the consolation of know- 
ing it will come to pass, in dying. Oh! 
it’s a great relief, Pathfinder, for the part- 
ing spirit to feel certain that the beloved 
ones left behind will be well provided for, 
after its departure. All the Mistress 
Muirs have duly expressed that senti- 
ment with their dying breaths.’’ 

‘All your wives, quartermaster, have 
been likely to feel this consolation ! ”’ 

*“Out upon ye, man—I’d no thought ye 
such a wag! Well, well; pleasant words 


{make no heart-burnings between auld 
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friends. If I cannot espouse Mabel, ye’ll 


no object to my esteeming her, and speak- 
ing well of her, and of yoursel’, too, on 
all suitable occasions and in all companies. 
But, Pathfinder, ye’ll easily understan’ 
that a poor deevil, who loses such a bride, 
will probably stand in need of some con- 
solation.”’ 

‘Quite likely—quite likely, quartermas- 
ter,’’? returned the simple-minded guide; 
‘*“T know the loss of Mabel would be very 
heavy to be borne by myself. It may 
bear hard on your feelings to see us mar- 
ried, but the death of the sergeant will 
be likely to put it off, and you’ll have time 
to think more manfully of it, you will.” 

“Vl bear up against it; yes, I’ll bear 
up against it, though my heart strings 
crack; and ye might help me, man, by 
giving me something to do. Ye’ll under- 
stand that this expedition has been of a 
very peculiar nature, for here am I, bear- 
ing the king’s commission, just a volunteer, 
as it might be; while a mere orderly has 
had the command. I’ve submitted for 
various reasons, though my blood has 
boiled to be in authority while ye war’ 
battling for the honor of the country, and 
his majesty’s rights ‘f 

*« Quartermaster,’’ © interrupted — the 
guide, ‘‘you fell so early into the ine- 
my’s hands, that your conscience ought 
to be easily satisfied on that score ; so 
take my advice and say nothing about it.”’ 

«“That’s just my opinion, Pathfinder ; 
we'll all say nothing about it. Sergeant 
Dunham is hors de combat——” 

«« Anan !’’ said the guide. 

““Why the sergeant can command no 


longer, and it will hardly do to leave a 


corporal at the head of a victorious party 
like this ; for flowers that will bloom in a 
garden will die on a heath; and I was 
just thinking I would claim the authority 
that belongs to one who holds a lieuten- 
ant’s commission. As for the men, they’ll 
no dare to raise any objaction, and as for 
yoursel’, my dear friend, now that ye’ve 
so much honor, and Mabel, and the con- 
sciousness of having done yer duty, 
which is more precious than all, I expect 
to find an ally rather than one to oppose 


the plan.” 
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** As for commanding the soldiers of the 
Fifty-fifth, lieutenant, it is your right, I 
Suppose, and no one here will be likely to 
gainsay it; though you’ve been a prisoner 
of war, and there are men who might 
stand out ag’in giving up their authority 
to a prisoner released by their own deeds. 
Still, no one here will be likely to say any- 
thing hostile to your wishes.”’ 

“‘That’s just it, Pathfinder, and when I 
come to draw up the report of our success 
against the boats, and the defense of the 
block, together with the general opera- 
tions, including the capitulation, ye’ll no 
find any omission of your claims and . 
merits.”’ 

“Tut, for my claims and merits, quarter- 
master! Lundie knows what I am in the 
forest and what I am in the fort; and the 
general knows better than he. No fear of 
me; tell your own story, only taking care 
to do justice by Mabel’s father, who, in 
one sense, is the commanding officer at 
this very moment.”’ 

Muir expressed his entire satisfaction at 
this arrangement, as well as his determi- 
nation to do justice by all, when the two 
went to the group that was assembled 
round the fire. Here the quartermaster 
began, for the first time since leaving Os-’ 
wego, to assume some of the authority 
that might properly be supposed to be- 
long to his rank. Taking the remaining 
corporal aside, he distinctly told that 
functionary that he must in future be re- 
garded as one holding the king’s commis- 
sion, and directed him to acquaint his 
subordinates with the new state of things. 
This change in the dynasty was effected 
without any of the usual symptoms of a 
revolution ; for, as aJl well understood the 
lieutenant’s legal claims to command, no 
one felt disposed to dispute his orders. 
For reasons best known to themselves, 
Lundie and the quartermaster had origi- 
nally made a different disposition, and now, 
for reasons of his own, the latter had seen 
fit to change it. This was reasoning 
enough for soldiers, though the hurt. re- 
ceived by Sergeant Dunham would have 
sufficiently explained the circumstance had 
an explanation been required. 

All this time Captain Sanglier was look- 
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ing after his own breakfast with the resig- 
nation of a philosopher, the coolness of a 
veteran, the ingenuity and science of a 
Frenchman, and the voracity of an ostrich. 
This person had now been in the colony 
some thirty years, having left France in 
some such situation in his own army as 
Muir filled in the Fifty-fifth. An iron 
constitution, perfect obduracy of feeling, 
a certain address well suited to manage 
savages, and an indomitable courage, had 
early pointed him out to the commander- 
in-chief as a suitable agent to be employed 
in directing the military operations of his 
Indian allies. In this capacity, then, he 
had risen to the titular rank of captain ; 
and with his promotion had acquired a 
portion of the habits and opinions of his 
associates, with a facility and an adapta- 
tion of self that are thought in this part 
of the world to be peculiar to his country- 
men. He had often led parties of the 
Troquois in their predatory expeditions ; 
and his conduct on such occasions ex- 
hibited the contradictory results of both 
alleviating the misery produced by this 
species of warfare, and of augmenting it 
by the broader views and greater re- 
sources of civilization. In other words, 
he planned enterprises that, in their im- 
portance and consequences, much exceeded 
the usual policy of the Indians, and then 
stepped in to lessen some of the evils of 
his own creating. In short, he was an 
adventurer whom circumstances had 
thrown into a situation where the callous 
qualities of men of his class might really 
show themselves for good or for evil; and 
he was not of a character to baffle fortune 
by any ill-timed squeamishness on the 
score of early impressions, or to trifle 
with her liberality by unnecessarily pro- 
voking her frowns through wanton cru- 
elty. Still, as his name was unavoidably 
connected with many of the excesses com- 
mitted by his parties, he was generally 
considered, in the American Provinces, a 
wretch who delighted in bloodshed, and 
who found his greatest happiness in tor- 
menting the helpless and the innocent; 
and the name of Sanglier, which was a 
sobriquet of his own adopting, or of Flint 
Heart, as he was usually termed on the 
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borders, had got to be as terrible to the 
woman and children of that part of the 
country as those of Butler and Brandt be- 
came at a later day. 

The meeting between Pathfinder and 
Sanglier bore some resemblance to that 
celebrated interview between Wellington — 
and Blucher, which has been so often and 
graphically told. It took place at the 
fire; and the parties stood earnestly re- 
garding each other for more than a min- 
ute without speaking. Each felt that in ~ 
the other he saw a formidable foe; and 
each felt, while he ought to treat the 
other with the manly liberality due to a 
warrior, that there was little in common 
between them, in the way of character as 
well as of interests. One served for money 
and preferment; the other, because his 
life had been cast in the wilderness, and 
the land of his birth needed his arm and 
experience. The desire of rising above 
his present situation never disturbed the 
tranquillity of Pathfinder; nor had he 
ever known an ambitious thought, as am- 
bition usually betrays itself, until he be- 
came acquainted with Mabel. Since then, 
indeed, distrust of himself, reverence for 
her, and the wish to place her in a situa- 
tion above that which he then filled, had 
caused him some uneasy moments, but 
the directness and simplicity of his charac- 
ter had early afforded the required relief ; 
and he soon came to feel that the woman 
who would not hesitate to accept him for 
her husband, would not scruple to share 
his fortunes, however humble. He re- 
spected Sanglier as a brave warrior ; and 
he had far too much of that liberality 
which is the result of practical knowledge 
to believe half of what he had heard to 
his prejud.ce ; for the most bigoted and 
illiberal on every subject are usually those 
who know nothing about it; but he could 
not approve of his selfishness, cold-blooded 
calculations, and, least of all, of the man- 
ner in which he forgot his “white gifts’ 
to adopt those that were purely “ red.’ 
On the other hand, Pathfinder was a rid- 
dle to Captain Sanglier. The latter could 
not comprehend the other’s motives; he 
had often heard of his disinterestedness, 
justice, and truth; and, in several in- 
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stances, they had led him into grave 
errors, on that principle by which a frank 
and open-mouthed diplomatist is said to 
keep his secrets better than one that is 
close-mouthed and wily. 

After the two heroes had gazed at each 
other in the manner mentioned, Monsieur 
Sanglier touched his cap ; for the rudeness 
of a border life had not entirely destroyed 
the courtesy of manner he had acquired in 


youth, nor extinguishe@? that appearance 


of bonhonie which seems inbred in a 
Frenchman. 

‘‘Monsieur le Pathfindair,’’ he said, 
with a very decided accent, though with 
a friendly smile, ‘wn mlitacre honor le 
courage et la loyaute. You speak Iro- 
quois ? ” 

«* Ay, Lunderstand the language of the 
riptyles, and can get along with it, if 
there’s occasion,’”’ returned the literal and 
truth-telling guide; ‘but it’s neither a 
tongue nor a tribe to my taste. Wher- 
ever you find the Mingo blood, in my 
opinion, Master Flinty-heart, you find a 
knave. Well, ’veseen you often, though 
it was in battle; and, I must say, it was 


always in the van.. You must know most: 


of our bullets by sight ? ”’ 

«‘Nevvair, sair, your own; wne balle 
from your honorable hand be sartaine deat’. 
You kill my best warrior on some island.’’ 

«That may be—that may be—though I 
dare say, if the truth was. known, they 
would turn out to be great rascals. No 
offense to you, Master Flinty-heart, but 
you keep desparate evil company.” 

“‘ Yes, sair,’? returned the Frenchman, 
who, bent on saying that which was cour- 
teous himself, and comprehending with 
difficulty, was disposed to think he re- 
ceived a compliment—‘‘ you too good. 
But, wn brave always comme ca. What 
that mean—ha !—what that yewne homme 
do?”’ 

The hand and eye of Captain Sanglier 
directed the look of Pathfinder to the op- 
posite side of the fire, where Jasper, just 
at that moment, had been rudely seized by 
two of thesoldiers, who were binding his 
arms under the direction of Muir. 

«‘ What does that mean, indeed ? ’’ cried 
the guide, stepping forward, and shoving 
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the two subordinates away with a power 
of muscle that would not be denied. ‘* Who 
has the heart to do this to Jasper Eau- 
douce; and who has the boldness to do 
it before my eyes? ”’ 

“It is by my orders, Pathfinder,’’ an- 
swered the quartermaster; “and I com- 
mand it on my own responsibility. Ye’ll 
no tak’ on yourself to dispute the legality 
of orders given by one who bears the 
king’s commission to the king’s soldiers ? ”’ 

*“I’d dispute the king’s words if they 
came from the king’s own mouth, did 
they say that Jasper desarves this. Has 
not the lad just saved all our scalps ?— 
taken us from defeat, and given us vic- 
tory? No, no, Lieutenant; if this is the 
first use that you make of your authority, 
I for one will not respect it.”’ 

‘This savors a little of insubordina- 
tion,’? answered Muir; ‘‘ but we can bear 
much from Pathfinder. It is true this 
Jasper has seemed to serve us in this 
affair; but we ought not to overlook past 
transactions. Did not Major Duncan him- 
self denounce him to Sergeant Dunham, 
before we left the post? Have we not 
seen sufficient with our own eyes to make 
sure of having been betrayed? And is it 
not natural and almost necessary to be- 
lheve that this young man has been the 
traitor? Ah! Pathfinder, ye’ll no be 
makin’ yourself a great statesman or a 
great captain if you put too much faith 
in appearances. Lord bless me!—Lord 
biess me! if I do not believe, could the 
truth be come at, as you often say your- 
self, Pathfinder, that hypocrisy is a more 
common vice than even envy; and that’s 
the bane of human nature.’’ 

Captain Sanglier shrugged his shoulders; 
then he looked earnestly from Jasper 
toward the quartermaster, and from the 
quartermaster toward Jasper. 

““T care not for your envy or your hy- 
pocrisy, or even for your human natur’,”’ 
returned Pathfinder. ‘Jasper Eau-douce 
is my friend; Jasper Eau-douce is a brave 
lad, and an honest lad, and a loyal lad; 
and no man of the Fifty-fifth shall lay 
hands on him short of Lundie’s own orders, 
while I’m in the way to prevent it. You 
may have authority over your soldiers, 
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but you have none over Jasper or me, 
Master Muir.”’ 

“* Bon,”’ ejaculated Sanglier; the sound 
partaking equally of the energies of the 
throat and of the nose. 

‘‘ Will ye no hearken to reason, Path- 
finder? Ye’ll no be forgetting our sus- 
picions and judgments ; and here is 
another circumstance to augment and 
ageravate them all. You can see this 
little bit of bunting; well, where should 
it be found but by Mabel Dunham, on 
this very island, just an hour or so before 
the attack of the enemy, and if ye’ll be 
at the trouble to look at the fly of the 
Scud’s ensign ye’ll just say that the 
cloth has been cut from out it. Cir- 
cumstantial evidence was never stronger.”’ 

“Ma for, cestun peu fort; cect,’ 
growled Sanglier, between his teeth. 

“Talk to me of no ensigns and signals, 
when I know the heart,’’ continued the 
Pathfinder. ‘Jasper has the gift of hon- 
esty; and it is too rare a gift to be trified 
with like a Mingo’s conscience. No, no; 
off hands, or we shall see which can make 
the stoutest battle—you, and your men of 
the Fifty-fifth ; or the Sarpent here, and 
Killdeer, with Jasper and his crew. You 
overrate your force, Lieutenant Muir, as 
much as you underrate Hau-douce’s 
truth.’’ 

‘Tres bon {?? 

“Well, if I must speak plainly, Path- 
finder, I e’en must. Captain Sanglier 
here, and Arrowhead, this brave Tusca- 
rora, have both informed me that this 
unfortunate boy is the traitor. After 
such testimony you can no longer oppose 
my right to correct him, as well as the 
necessity of the act.” 

** Scelerat,”? muttered the Frenchman. 

‘Captain Sanglier is a brave soldier, 
and will not gainsay the conduct of an 
honest sailor,’’ put in Jasper. ‘Is there 
any traitor here, Captain Flinty-heart ?’ 

“ Ay,’ added Muir, ‘let him speak out, 
then, since ye wish it, unhappy youth, that 
the truth may be known. I only hope 
that ye may escape the last punishment 
when a court will be sitting on your mis- 
deeds. How is it, Captain—do ye or do 
ye not see a traitor among us?” 


| sort of ungovernable gesture. 
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“ Oui—yes, sair—bien sur.’ 

«¢Too much lie! ’’? said Arrowhead, in a 
voice of thunder, striking the breast of 
Muir with.the back of his own hand in a 
«« Where 
my warriors !—where Yengeese scalp ¢ 
Too much lie ?”’ 

Muir wanted not for personal courage, 
nor for a certain sense of personal honor. 
The violence which had been intended only 
for a gesture he fnistook for a blow—for 
conscience was suddenly aroused within 
him—and he stepped back a pace, extend- 
ing a hand toward a gun. His face was 
livid with rage, and his countenance ex- 
pressed the full intention of his heart. 
But Arrowhead was too quick for him. 
With a wild glance of the eye the Tusca- 
rora looked about him; then, thrusting a 
hand beneath his own girdle, he drew forth 
a concealed knife, and, in the twinkling of 
an eye, buried it in the body of the 
quartermaster to the handle. As the 
latter fell at his feet, gazing into his face 
with the vacant stare of one surprised by 
death, Sanglier took a pinch of snuff, and 
said in a calm voice : 

“ Voila Vaffaire finie—mais ’’—shrug- 
ging his shoulders, ‘‘ce nest qu’un scelerat 
de moins.”’ 

The act was too sudden to be prevented 
and when Arrowhead, uttering a yell, 
bounded into the bushes, the white men 
were too confounded to follow. Chingach- 
gook, however, was more collected; and 
the bushes had scarcely closed on the 
passing body of the Tuscarora than they 
were again opened by that of the Dela- 
ware in full pursuit. 

Jasper Western spoke French fluently, 
and the words and manner of Sanglier 
struck him. 

** Speak, monsieur,”’ 
“‘am I the traitor ? ’’ 

** Le voila’’—answered the cool French- 
man—**dat is our espion—our agent— 
our friend—ma foi—c’etait un grand 
scelerat—voict.”’ 

While speaking, Sanglier bent over the 
dead body, and thrust a hand into the 
pocket of the quartermaster, out of which 
he drew a purse. Emptying the contents 
on the ground, several double-louis rolled 


he said, in English, 
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towards the soldiers, who were not slow 
in picking them up. Casting the purse 
from him, in contempt, the soldier of for- 
tune turned toward the soup he had been 
preparing with so much care, and, finding 
it to his liking, he began to break his fast 
with an air of indifference that the most 


‘stoical Indian warrior might have envied. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


““The only amaranthine flower on earth 
Is virtue; th’ only lasting treasure, truth.” 
—COWPER. 

THE reader must imagine some of the 
occurrences that followed the sudden death 
of Muir. While his body was in the hands 
of his soldiers, who had laid it decently 
aside and covered it with a great coat, 
Chingachgook silently resumed his place 
at the fire, and both Sanglier and Path- 
finder remarked that he carried a fresh 
and bleeding scalp at his girdle. No 
one asked any questions; and the for- 
mer, although perfectly satisfied that Ar- 
rowhead had fallen, manifested neither 
curiosity nor feeling. He continued calm- 
ly eating his soup, as if the meal had been 
tranquil as usual. There was something 
of pride, and of an assumed indifference 
to fate, imitated from the Indians, in all 
this ; but there was more that really re- 
sulted from practice, habitual self-com- 
mand, and _ constitutional hardihood. 
With Pathfinder, the case was a little 
different in feeling, though much the 
same in appearance. He disliked Muir, 
whose smooth-tongued courtesy was little 
in accordance with his own frank and in- 
genuous nature ; but he had been shocked 
at his unexpected and violent death, 
though accustomed to similar scenes, and 
he had been surprised at the exposure of 
his treachery. With a view to ascertain 
the extent of the latter, as soon as the 
body was removed he began to question 
the captain on the subject. The latter, 
having no particular motive for secrecy, 
now that his agent was dead, in the 
course of the breakfast revealed the fol- 
lowing circumstances, which will serve to 
clear up some of the minor incidents of 
our tale. 


Soon after the Fifty-fifth appeared on 
the frontiers, Muir had volunteered his ser- 
vices to the enemy. In making his offer 
he boasted of his intimacy with Lundie, 
and of the means it afforded of furnishing 
more accurate and important information 
than usual. His terms had been accepted, 
and Monsieur Sanglier had several inter- 
views with him in the vicinity of the fort, 
at Oswego, and had actually passed’ one 
entire night secreted in the garrison. 
Arrowhead, however, was the usual chan- 
nel of communication, and the anonymous 
letter to Major Duncan had been originally 
written by Muir, transmitted to Fron- 
tenac, copied, and sent back by the Tus- 
carora, who was returning from that 
errand when captured by the Scud. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that Jasper 
was to be sacrificed in order to conceal 
the quartermaster’s treason, and that the 
position of the island had been betrayed 
to the enemy by the latter. An extraor- 
dinary compensation, that which was 
found in his purse, had induced him to 
accompany the party under Sergeant 
Dunham, in order to give the signals 
that were to bring on the attack. The 
disposition of Muir toward the sex was 
a natural weakness, and he would have 
married Mabel or any one else who would 
accept his hand; but his admiration of 
her was in a great degree feigned, in 
order that he might have an excuse for 
accompanying the party, without sharing 
in the responsibility of its defeat, or incur- 
ring the risk of having no other strong 
and seemingly sufficient motive. Much 
of this was known to Captain Sanglier, 
particularly the part in connection with 
Mabel; and he did not fail to let his audi- 
tors into the whole secret, frequently 
laughing in a sarcastic manner, as he 
revealed the different expedients of the 
luckless quartermaster. 

«« Touchez-la,”’ said the cold-blooded par- 
tisan, holding out his sinewy hand to 
Pathfinder, when he ended his explana- 
tions—‘‘ you be honnete, and dat is beau- 
coup. We tak’ de spy, as we tak’ la 
medicine, for de good; mais je les de- 
teste! Touchez-la.”’ 

“T’ll shake your hand, captain, I will, 
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for you’re a lawful and nat’ral inimy,”’ re- 
turned Pathfinder, “and a manful one, 
but the body of the quartermaster shall 
never disgrace English ground. I did 
intend to carry it back to Lundie, that he 


might play his bagpipes over it ; but now_ 


it shall lie here on the spot where he acted 
his villainy, and have his own treason for 
a headstone. Captain Flinty-heart, I 
suppose this consorting with traitors is a 
part of a soldier’s regular business; but I 
tell you honestly, it is not to my liking, 
and I’d rather it should be you than I who 
had this affair on his conscience. What 
an awful sinner! To plot right and left 
ag’in country, friends, and the Lord! 
Jasper, boy, a word with you aside for a 
single minute.”’ 

Pathfinder now led the young man 
apart, and squeezing his hand with the 
tears in his own eyes he continued : 

<< You know me, Hau-douce, and I know 
you,’”” he said, “and this news has not 
changed my opinion of youin any manner. 
I never believed their tales, though it 
looked solemn at one minute, I will own; 
yes, it did look solemn and it made me feel 
solemn, too. I never suspected you for a 
minute, for I know your gifts don’t lie 
that-a-way ; but I must own I didn’t sus- 
pect the quartermaster neither.’’ 

«“ And he holding his majesty’s commis- 
sion, Pathfinder ! ”’ 

“Tt isn’t so much that, Jasper West- 
ern; it isn’t so much that. He held a 
commission from God to act right, and to 
deal fairly with his fellow-creatur’s, and 
he has failed awfully in his duty !”’ 

«To think of his pretending love for one 
like Mabel, too, when he felt none! ”’ 

«That was bad, sartainly; the fellow 
must have Mingo blood in his veins. The 
man that deals unfairly by a woman can 
be but a mongrel, lad; for the Lord has 
made them helpless on purpose that we 
may gain their love by kindness and sar- 
vices. Here is the sergeant, poor man, 
on his dying bed; he has given me his 
daughter for a wife, and Mabel, dear girl, 
she has consented to it; and it makes me 
feel that I have two welfares to look after, 
two natur’s to care for, and two hearts to 
gladden. Ah’s me! Jasper; I sometimes 
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| feel that I’m not good enough for that 


sweet child !’’ 

Eau-douce had nearly gasped for breath 
when he first heard this intelligence ; and, 
though he succeeded in suppressing any 
other outward signs of agitation, his cheek 
was blanched nearly to the paleness of 
death. Still he found means to answer, 
not only with firmness, but with energy— 

«Say not so, Pathfinder; you are good 
enough for a queen.”’ 

«‘ Ay, ay, boy, according to your ideas 
of my goodness ; that is to say—I can kill 
a deer, or even a Mingo at need, with any. 
man on the lines; or I can follow a path 
with as true an eye, or read the stars, 
when others do not understand them. No 
doubt, no doubt Mabel will have venison 
enough, and fish enough, and pigeons 
enough; but will she have knowledge 
enough, and will she have ideas enough, 
and pleasant conversation enough, when 
life comes to drag a little, and each of us 
begins to pass for our true value? ”’ 

“If you pass for your value, Pathfinder, 
the greatest lady in the land would be 
happy with you. On that head, you have 
no reason to feel afraid.”’ 

*“Now, Jasper, I dare to say you think 
so—nay, | know you do; for it is nat’ral 
and according to friendship for people to 
look overfavorably at them they love. 
Yes, yes; if I had to marry you, boy, I 
Should give myself no consarn about being 
well looked upon, for you have always 
shown a disposition to see me and all I do 
with friendly eyes. But a young gal, 
after all, must wish to marry a man that 
is nearer to her own age and fancies, than 
to have one old enough to be her father, 
and rude enough to frighten her. I wonder 
that Mabel never took a fancy to you, now, 
rather than settling her mind on me !”’ 

“Take a fancy to me, Pathfinder!” re- 
turned the young man, endeavoring to 
clear his voice without betraying himself. 
“What is there about me to please such 
a girlas Mabel Dunham? T have all that 
you find fault with in yourself, with none 
of that excellence that makes even the 
generals respect you.”’ 

““Well—well—it’s all chance, say what 
we will about it. Here I have journeyed 


and guided through the woods, female 
after female, and consorted with them in 
the garrisons, and never have I even felt 
an inclination for any until I saw Mabel 
Dunham. It is true the poor sergeant. 
first set me to thinking about his daugh- 
ter; but, after we got a little acquainted 
like, I’d no need of being spoken to, to 
think of her night and day. I’m tough, 
Jasper; yes, I’m very tough; and I’m 
resolute enough, as you all know; and yet 
I do think it would quite break me down 
now, to lose Mabel Dunham! ”’ 

“We will talk no more of it, Path- 
finder,’’ said Jasper, returning his friend’s 
squeeze of the hand, and moving back 
toward the fire, though slowly, and in the 
manner of one who cared little where he 
went; “we will talk no more of it. You 
are worthy of Mabel, and Mabel is worthy 
of you—you like Mabel and Mabel likes 
-  you—her father has chosen you for her 
husband, and no one has a right to inter- 
fere. As for the quartermaster, his feign- 
ing love for Mabel is worse even than his 
treason to the king!’ 

By this time they were so near the fire 
| ‘that it was necessary to change the con- 

versation. Luckily, at that instant, Cap, 
~who had been in the block in company 
with his dying brother-in-law, and who 
‘knew nothing of what had passed since 
the capitulation, now appeared, walking 
with a meditative and melancholy air 
toward the group. Much of that hearty 
dogmatism that imparted even to his or- 
dinary air and demeanor an appearance 
of something like contempt for all around 
him had disappeared, and he seemed 
‘thoughtful, if not meek. 
‘«« This death, gentlemen,’’ he said, 
~-when he had got sufficiently near, “ is 
a melancholy business, make the best of 
it. Now, here is Sergeant Dunham, a 
very good soldier, I make no question, 
about to slip his cable, and yet he holds 
on to the bitter end of it, as if he was 
determined it should never run out of the 
hawse-hole, and all .because he loves his 
daughter, it seems to me. For my part, 
when a friend is really under the necessity 
of making a long journey, I always wish 
him well and happily .off.”’ 
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** You wouldn’t kill the sergeant before 
his time?” Pathfinder reproachfully 
answered. ‘“‘ Life is sweet, even to the 
aged; and for that matter, I’ve known 
some that seemed to set much store by 
it, when it got to be of the least value.’’ 

Nothing had been further from Cap’s 
real thoughts than the wish to hasten his 
brother-in-law’s end. He had found him- 
self embarrassed with the duties of sooth- 
ing a deathbed, and all he had meant 
was to express a sincere desire that the 
sergeant was happily rid of doubt and suf- 
fering. A little shocked, therefore, at the 
interpretation that had been put on his 
words, he rejoined with some of the as- 
perity of the man, though rebuked by a 
consciousness of not having done his own 
wishes justice : 

“You are too old and too sensible a 
person, Pathfinder,’’? he said, ‘“‘to fetch 
aman up with a surge, when he is paying 
out his ideas in distress, as it might be. 
Sergeant Dunham is both my brother-in- 
law and my friend—that is to say, as inti- 
mate a friend as a soldier well can be with 
a seafaring man, and I respect and honor 
him accordingly. I make no doubt, more- 
over, that he has lived such a life as be- 
comes a man, and there can be no great 
harm, after all, in wishing any one well 
berthed in heaven. Well! weare mortal, 
the best of us, that you’ll not deny; and 
it ought to be a lesson not to feel pride in 
our strength and beauty. Where is the 
quartermaster, Pathfinder? It is proper 
he should come and have a parting word 
with the poor sergeant, who is only going 
a little before us.”’ 

“You have spoken more truth, Master 
Cap, than you’ve been knowing to, all 
this time; in which there is no great won- 
der, hows’ever ; mankind as often telling 
biting truths when they least mean it as 
at any other time. You might have gone 
further, notwithstanding, and said that 
we are mortal, the worst of us, which is 
quite as true, and a good deal more whole- 
some than saying that we are mortal, the 
best of us. As for the quartermaster’s 
coming to speak a parting word to the 
sergeant, it is quite out of the question, 
seeing that he has gone ahead and that 
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too with little parting notice to himself, or 
to any one else.’’ 

“You are not quite as clear as com- 
mon in your language, Pathfinder. I 
know that we ought all to have solemn 
thoughts on these occasions, but I see no 
use in speaking in parables.’ 

‘‘If my words are not plain, the idee 
is. In short, Master Cap, while Sergeant 
Dunham has been preparing himself for a 
long jorney, like a conscientious and hon- 
est man, as he is, deliberately and slowly, 
the quartermaster has started, in a hurry, 
before him; and, although it is a matter 
on which it does not become me to be 
very positive, 1 give it as my opinion that 
they travel such different roads that they 
will never meet.”? 

«“Hixplain yourself, my friend,’’ said the 
bewildered seaman, looking around him 
in search of Muir, whose absence began to 
excite his distrust. ‘I see nothing of the 
quartermaster, but I think him too much 
of a man to run away, now that the vic- 
tory is gained. If the fight were ahead, 
instead of in our wake, the case would be 
altered.’’ 

«There lies all that is left of him, be- 
neath that greatcoat,’’ returned the guide, 
who then briefly related the manner of the 
lieutenant’s death. ‘‘ The Tuscarora was 
as venomous in his blow as a rattler, 
though he failed to give the warning,”’ 
continued Pathfinder. ‘I’ve seen many 
a desperate fight, and several of these 
sudden outbreaks of savage temper; but 
never, before, did I see a human soul quit 
the body more unexpectedly, or at a worse 
moment for the hopes of the dying man. 
His breath was stopped with the lie on 
his lips, and the spirit might be said to 
have passed away in the very ardor of 
wickedness.”’ 

Cap listened with a gaping mouth, and 
he gave two or three violent hems as the 
other concluded, like one who distrusted 
his own respiration. \ 

«This is an uncertain and uncomfort- 
able life of yours, Master Pathfinder, what 
between the fresh water and the savages,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and the sooner I get quit of it 
the higher will be my opinion of myself. 
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man ran for that berth in the rocks, when 
the enemy first bore down upon us, with 
a sort of instinct that I thought surpris- 
ing in an officer; but I was in too. great 
a hurry to follow to log the whole matter 
accurately. God bless me—God_ bless 
me! a traitor do you say and ready to 
sell his country, and to a bloody French- 
man, too ?’’ 

«To sell anything—country, soul, body, 
Mabel, and all our scalps; and no ways 
particular, T’ll engage, as to the pur- 
chaser.. The countrymen of Captain 
Flinty-heart, here, were the paymasters 
this time.”’ 

‘« Just like °em; ever ready to buy when 
they can’t thrash, and to run when they 
can’t do neither.’’ 

Monsieur Sanglier lifted his cap with 
ironical gravity, and acknowledged the 
compliment with an expression of polite 
contempt that was altogether lost on its 
insensible subject. But Pathfinder had 
too much native courtesy, and was far 
too just minded, to allow the attack to go 
unnoticed. 

‘* Well—well,”’ he interposed—“ to my — 
mind there is no great difference between 
an Englishman and a Frenchman a’ter 
all. They talk different tongues, and live 
under different kings, I will allow; but 
both are human, and feel like human 
beings, when there is occasion for it. Ifa 
Frenchman is sometimes skeary, so is an 
Englishman; and as for running away, 
why a man will now and then do it, as 
well as a horse, let him come of what peo- 
ple he may.”’ 

Captain Flinty-heart, as Pathfinder 
called him, made another obeisance ; but 
this time the smile was friendly, and not 
ironical, for he felt that the intention was 


| good, whatever might have been the mode 


of expressing it. Too philosophical, how- 
ever, to heed what a man like Cap might 
say or think, he finished his breakfast 
without allowing his attention to be again 
diverted from that important pursuit. 

‘* My business here was principally with 
the quartermaster,’’ Cap continued, as 
soon as he had done regarding the French- 
man’s pantomime. ‘‘The sergeant must 


Now you mention it, I will say that the|be near his end, and I have thought he 
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might wish to say something to his suc- 
cessor in authority, before he finally de- 
parted. It is too late, it would seem; 
and, as you say, Pathfinder, the lieutenant 
has truly gone before.”’ 

“That he has, though on a different 
path. As for authority, I suppose the cor- 
poral has now a right to command what’s 
left of the Fifty-fifth, though a small 
and worried, not to say frightened, party, 
itis. But, if anything needs to be done, 
the chances are greatly in favor of my 
being called on to do it. I suppose, how- 
ever, we have only to bury our dead and 
set fire to the block and the huts, for they 
stand in the inimy’s territory, by position, 
if not by law, and must not be left for 
their convenience. Our using them again 
is out of the question ; for now the French- 
ers know where the island is to be found, 
it would be like thrusting the hand into 
a wolf-trap, with our eyes wide open. 
This part of the work, the Sarpent and I 
will see to; for we are practiced in re- 
treats as in advances.”’ 

** All that is very well, my good friend : 
and now for my poor brother-in-law ; 
though he is a soldier, we cannot let him 
slip without a word of consolation, and a 
leave-taking, in my judgment. This has 
been an unlucky affair, on every tack, 
though I suppose it is what one had a 
right to expect, considering the state of 
the times, and the nature of the naviga- 
tion. We must make the best of .it, and 
try to help the worthy man to unmoor, 
without straining his messengers. Death 
is a circumstance, after all, Master Path- 
finder, and one of a very general charac- 
ter, too, seeing that we must all’ submit 
to it, sooner or later.’’ 

“You say truth, you say truth; and for 
that reason I hold it to be wise to be al- 
ways ready. I’ve often thought, Salt- 
water, that he is happiest who has the 
least to leave behind him, when the sum- 
mons comes. Now, here am I, a hunter 
and a scout, and a guide, although I do 
not own a foot of land on ’arth, yet do I 
enjoy and possess more than the great 
Albany Patroon. With the heavens 
over my head to keep me in mind of 
the last great hunt, and the dried leaves 


beneath my feet, I tramp over the 
ground as freely as if I was its lord and 
owner ; and what more need heart desire ? 
I do'not say that I love nothing that 
belongs to ’arth; for I do, though not 
much, unless it might be Mabel Dunham, 
that I can’t carry with me. I have some 
pups at the higher fort, that I valy con- 
siderable, though they are too noisy for 
warfare, and so we are compelled to live 
separate for a while; and then, I think, 
it would grieve me to part with Killdeer ; 
but I see no reason why we should not be 
buried in the same grave, for we are, as 
near as can be, of the same length — 
six feet, to a hair’s breadth; but, bat- 
ing these, and a pipe that the Sarpent 
gave, and a few tokens received from 
travelers, all of which might be put in a 
pouch, and laid under my head, when the 
order comes to march, I shall be ready at 
a minute’s warning; and, Master Cap, 
that’s what I call a circumstance, too!” 

«?Tis just so with me,’’ answered the 
sailor, as the two walked towards the 
block, too much occupied with their re- 
spective morality, to remember, at the 
moment, the melancholy errand they were 
on—‘‘ that’s just my way of feeling and 
reasoning. How often have I felt, when 
near shipwreck, the relief of not owning 
the craft! ‘If she goes,’ I have said to 
myself, ‘why my life goes with her, but 
not my property, and there’s great com- 
fortin that.’ I’ve discovered in the course 
of boxing about the world, from the Horn 
to Cape North, not to speak of this run 
on a bit of fresh-water, that if a man has 
a few dollars, and puts them ina chest 
under lock and key, he is pretty certain 
to fasten up his heart in the same till ; 
and so I carry pretty much all I own ina 
belt round my body, in order, as I say, to 
keep the vitals in the right place. D 6, 
Pathfinder, if I think a man without a 
heart any better that a fish with a hole 
in his air-bag.”’ 

““T don’t know how that may be, Master 
Cap, but a man without a conscience is 
but a poor creatur’, take my word for it, 
as any one will discover who has to do 
with aMingo. I trouble myself little with 
dollars or half-joes, for these are the favor- 
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yte coin in this part of the world; but I] 
can easily believe, by what I’ve seen of 
mankind, that if a man has a chest filled 
with either, he may be said to lock up his 
heart in the same box. I once hunted for 
two summers during the last peace, and I 
collected so much peltry that I found my 
right feelings giving. way to a craving 
after property ; and if I have consarn in 
marrying Mabel, it is that I may get to 
love such things too well, in order to make 
her comfortable.”’ 

*«“You’re a philosopher, that’s clear, 
Pathfinder ; and I don’t know but you’re 
a Christian ?”’ 

*“‘T should be out of humor with the 
man that gainsayed the last, Master Cap. 
I have not been Christianized by the Mo- 
ravians, like so many of the Delawares, it 
is true; but I hold to Christianity and 
white gifts. With me it is as oncreditable 
for a white man not to be a Christian as 
it is for a red-skin not to believe in his 
happy hunting-grounds ; indeed, after al- 
lowing for difference in traditions, and 
some variations about the manner in 
which the spirit will be occupied after 
death, I hold that a good Delaware is a 
good Christian, though he never saw a 
Moravian; and a good Christian, a good 
Delaware, so faras Natur’ is consarned. 
The Sarpent and I talk these matters over 
often, for he has a hankerin’ after Chris- 
tianity 28 

“The d lhe has!’’ interrupted Cap. 
“And what does he intend to do ina 
church with all the scalps he takes? ”’ 

Don’t run away with a false idee, 
friend Cap, don’t run away with a false 
idee. These things are only skin-deep, 
and all depend on edication and nat’ral 
gifts. Look around you at mankind, and 
tell me why you see a red warrior here, 
a black one there, and white armies in 
another place? All this, and a great deal 
more of the same kind that I could point 
out, has been ordered for some ’special 
purpose ; and it is not for us to fly in the 
face of facts and deny their truth. No— 
no—each color has its gifts, and its laws, 
and its traditions; and one is not to con- 
demn another because he does not exactly 
comprehend it.” 
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«You must have read a great deal, 
Pathfinder, to see things as clear as 
this,’’ returned Cap, who was not a little 
mystified by his companion’s simple creed 
—‘ It’s all as plain as day to me now, 
though I must say I never fell in with 
these opinions before. What denomina- 
tion do you belong to, my friend ? ” 

«¢ Anan ?”? 

«What sect do you hold out for? 
What particular church do you fetch up 
Ly pie’ 

«‘Look about you, and judge for your- 
self. I’m in church now; I eat in church, 
drink in church, sleep in church. The 
’arth is the temple of the Lord, and I 
wait on Him hourly, daily, without ceas- 
ing, I humbly hope. No—no—l’ll not 
deny my blood and color, but am Chris- 
tian born, and shall die in the same 
faith. The Moravians tried me hard ; 
and one of the king’s chaplains Itas had 
his say, too, though that’s a class no 
ways strenuous on such matters; and a 
missionary sent from Rome talked much 
with me as I guided him through the 
forest during the last peace; but I’ve 
had one answer for them all—I’m a Chris- 
tian already, and want to be neither Mora- 
vian, nor Churchman, nor Papist. No— 
no—Il’ll not deny my birth and blood.”’ 

““T think a word from you might lighten 
the sergeant over the shoals of death, 
Master Pathfinder. He has no one with 
him but poor Mabel, and she, you know, 
besides being his daughter, is but a girl 
and a child, after alb.’’ 

**Mabel is feeble in body, friend Cap, 
but in matters of this natur’ I doubt. if 
she may not be stronger than most men. 
But Sergeant Dunham is my friend, and 
he is your brother-in-law; so now the 
press of fighting and maintaining our 
rights is over, it is fitting we should both 
goand witness his departure. I’ve stood 
by many a dying man, Master Cap,’’ con- 
tinued Pathfinder, who had a besetting 
propensity to enlarge on his experience, 
stopping and holding his companion by a 
button—“‘T’ve stood by many a dying 
man’s side, and seen his last gasp, and 
heard his last breath; for when the hurry 
and tumult of the battle is over it is good 
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to bethink us of the misfortune, and it is 
remarkable to witness how differently 
human natur’ feels at such solemn mo- 
ments. Some go their way as stupid and 
ignorant as if God had never given them 
reason, and an accountable state; while 
others quit us rejoicing like men who leave 
heavy burdens behind them. I think that 
the mind sees clearly at such moments, 
my frtend, and that past deeds stand 
thick before the recollection.” 

“T’ll engage they do, Pathfinder. I 
have witnessed something of this myself, 
and I hope I’m the better man for it. I 
remember once that I thought my own 
time had come, and the log was over- 
hauled with a diligence I did not think 
myself capable of until that moment. 
T’ve not been a very great sinner, friend 
Pathfinder ; that is to say, never on a 
large scale; though, I dare say, if the 
truth were spoken, a considerable amount 
of small matters might be raked up 
against me, as well as against another 
man; but then I’ve never committed 
piracy, nor high treason, nor arson, nor 
any of them sort of things. As to smug- 
gling, and the like of that, why, ’m a 
seafaring man, and I suppose all callings 
have their weak spots. I dare say your 
trade is not altogether without blemish, 
honorable and useful as it seems to be?’ 

“Many of the scouts and guides are 
desparate knaves; and, like the quarter- 
master here, some of them take pay of 
both sides. I hope I’m not one of them, 
though all occupations lead to tempta- 
tions. Thrice have I been sorely tried in 
my life, and once yielded a little, though I 
hope it was not in a matter to disturb a 
man’s conscience in his last moments. The 
first time was when I found in the woods 
a pack of skins that I knowed belonged 
to a Frencher, who was hunting on our 
side of the lines, where he had no busi- 
ness to be; twenty-six as handsome 
beavers as ever gladdened human eyes ! 

Well, that was a sore temptation, for I 
thought the law would have been almost 
with me, although it was in peace times. 
But then I remembered that such laws 
wasn’t made for us hunters, and be- 
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built great expectations for the next win- 
ter on the sale of his skins; and I left 
them where they lay. Most of our people 
said I did wrong, but the manner in which 
I slept that night convinced me that I had 
done right. The next trial was when I 
found the rifle, that is sartainly the only 
one in this part of the world that can be 
calculated on as surely as Killdeer, and 
knowed that by taking it, or even hiding 
it, I might at once rise to be the first shot 
in all these parts. Iwas then young, and 
by no means as expert as I have since got 
to be, and youth is ambitious and striving ; 
but, God be praised ! I mastered that feel- 
ing; and, friend Cap, what is almost as 
good, | mastered my rival in as fair a 
shooting match as was ever witnessed in 
a garrison; he with his piece, and I with 
Killdeer, and before the general in person, 
too!’’ Here Pathfinder stopped to laugh, 
his triumph still glittering in his eyes and 
glowing on his sunburned and browned 
cheek. ‘‘ Well, the next conflict with the 
devil was the hardest of them all, and 
that was when I came suddenly upon a 
camp of six Mingoes, asleep in the woods, 
with their guns and horns piled in a way 
that enabled me to get possession of them 
without waking a miscreant of them all. 
What an opportunity that would have 
been for the Sarpent, who would have 
dispatched them, one after another, with 
his knife, and had their six scalps at his 
girdle in about the time it takes me to 
tell you the story. Oh! he’s a valiant war- 
rior, that Chingachgook, and as honest as 
he’s brave, and as good as he’s honest!’ 

«And what may you have done in this 
matter, Master Pathfinder !’? demanded 
Cap, who began to be interested in the re- 
sult; ‘‘ it seems to me you had made either 
a very lucky or a very unlucky landfall.” 

«?Twas lucky, and *twas unlucky, if 
you can understand that. ’T'was unlucky, 
for it proved a desparate trtal; and yet 
’*twas lucky, all things considered, in the 
ind. I did not touch a hair of their heads, 
for a white man has no nat’ral gifts to 
take scalps: nor did I even make sure of 
one of their rifles. I distrusted myself, 
knowing that a Mingo is no favorite in 


thought me that the poor man might have | my own eyes.” 
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«As for the scalps, I think you were 
right enough, my worthy friend; but as 
for the armament and the stores, they 
would have been condemned by any prize- 
court in Christendom.”’ 

“That they would—that they would; 
but then the Mingoes would have gone 
clear, seeing that a white man can no 
more attack an unarmed than a sleeping 
inimy. No—no—I did myself, and my 
color, and my religion, too, greater justice. 
I waited till their nap was over, and they 
well on the war-path again: and by am- 
bushing them here, and flanking them 
there, I peppered the blackguards intrin- 
sically like’? — Pathfinder occasionally 
caught a fine word from his associates and 
used it a little vaguely—‘“‘ that only one 
ever got back to his village; and he came 
into his wigwam, limping. Luckily, as it 
turned out, the great Delaware had only 
halted to jerk some venison, and was fol- 
lowing on my trail; and when he got up, 
he had five of the scoundrels’ scalps hang- 
ing where they ought to be; so you see 
nothing was lost by doing right, either in 
the way of honor or in that of profit.” 
~ Cap grunted an assent, though the dis- 
tinctions in his companion’s morality, it 
must be owned, were not exactly clear to 
his understanding. The two had occasion- 
ally moved toward the block as they con- 
versed, and then stopped again, as some 
matter of more interest than common 
brought them toa halt. They were now 
so near the building, however, that neither 
thought of pursuing the subject any 
farther ; but each prepared himself for the 
final scene with Sergeant Dunham. 


CHAPTER Xx.Viabl. 


“Thou barraine ground, whom winter’s wrath hath 

wasted, 

Art made a mirror to behold my plight: 

Whil’ome thy fresh spring flower’d: and after 
hasted 

Thy summer proude, with daffodillies dight ; 

And now is come thy winter’s stormy state, 

Thy mantle mar’d wherein thou maskedest late.” 

—SPENSER. 


ALTHOUGH the soldier may regard dan- 
ger, and even death, with indifference in 
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the tumult of battle, when the passage of 
the soul is delayed to moments of tran- 
quillity and reflection the change com- 
monly brings with it the usual train of sol- 
emn reflections ; of regret for the past ; and 
of doubts and anticipations for the future. 
Many aman has died with a heroic ex- 
pression on his lips, but with heaviness 
and distrust at his heart ; for, whatever 
may be the varieties of our religious 
creeds—let us depend on the inediation of 
Christ, the dogmas of Mahomet, or the 
elaborated allegories of the Kast—there 
is a conviction, common to all men, that 
death is but the stepping-stone between 
this and a more elevated state of being. 
Sergeant Dunham was a brave man; but 
he was departing for a country in which 
resolution could avail him nothing; and, 
as he felt himself gradually loosened from 
the grasp of the world, his thoughts and 
feelings took the natural direction; for, 
if it be true that death is the great leveler, 
in nothing is it more true than that it 
reduces all to the same views of the vanity 
of life. 

Pathfinder, though a man of quaint and 
peculiar habits and opinions, was always 
thoughtful, and disposed to view the 
things around him with a shade of phi- 
losophy, as well as with seriousness. In 
him, therefore, the scene in the block- 
house awakened no novel feelings; but 
the case was different with Cap. Rude, 
opinionated, dogmatical, and boisterous, 
the old sailor was little accustomed to 
view even death with any approach to the 
gravity that its importance demands; 
and, notwithstanding all that had passed, 
and his real regard for his brother-in-law, 
he now entered the room of the dying 
man with much of that callous unconcern 
which was the fruit of long training in a 
school, that, while it gives so many les- 
sons in the sublimest truths, generally 
wastes its admonitions on scholars who 
are little disposed to profit by them. 

The first proof that Cap gave of his 
not entering as fully as those around him 
into the solemnity of the moment was by 
commencing a narration of the events 
which had just led to the deaths of Muir 
and Arrowhead. ‘‘Both tripped their 
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anchors in a hurry, brother Dunham,” he 
concluded ; “‘ and you have the consolation 
of knowing that the others have gone 
before you in the great journey, and they, 
too, men whom you’ve no particular rea- 
son to love: which to me, were I placed in 
your situation, would be a source of very 
great satisfaction. My mother always 
said, Master Pathfinder, that dying peo- 
ple’s spirits should not be damped, but 
that they ought to be encouraged by all 
proper and prudent means; and this news 
will give the poor fellow a great lift, if he 
feels toward them savages any way as I 
feel myself.”’ 

June arose at this intelligence, and stole 
from the block-house with a noiseless step. 
Dunham listened with a vacant stare, for 
life had already lost so many of its ties 
that he had really forgotten Arrowhead, 
and cared nothing for Muir; but he in- 
quired in a feeble voice for Eau-douce. 
The young man was immediately sum- 
moned, and soon made his appearance. 
The sergeant gazed at him kindly, and the 
expression of his eyes was that of regret 
for the injury he had done him in thought. 
The party in the block-house now consisted 
of Pathfinder, Cap, Mabel, Jasper, and 
the dying man. With the exception of 
the daughter, all stood around the ser- 
geant’s pallet in attendance on his last 
moments. Mabel kneeled at his side, now 
pressing a clammy hand to her head, now 
applying moisture to the parched lips of 
her father. 

“Your case will shortly be ourn, ser- 
geant,’’ said Pathfinder, who could hardly 
be said to be awestruck by the scene, for 
he had witnessed the approach and victo- 
ries of death too often for that: but who 
felt the full difference between his triumphs 
in the excitement of battle, and in the 
quiet of the domestic circle; ‘‘and I make 
no question we shall meet again hereafter. 
Arrowhead has gone his way, ’tis true; 
but it can never be the way of a just In- 
dian. You’ve seen the last of him; for 
his path cannot be the path of the just. 
Reason is ag’in the thought, in his case, 
as it is also in my judgment ag’in it, too, 
in the case of Lieutenant Muir. You have 


done your duty in life; and when a man. 


does that he may start on the longest jour- 
ney with alight heart and an actyve foot.”’ 

*“T hope so, my friend—I’ve tried to do 
my duty.” 

«« Ay—ay—”’ put in Cap, “intention is 
half the battle; and though you would 
have done better had you hove-to in the 
offing and sent a craft in to feel how the 
land lay; things might have turned out 
differently ; no one here doubts that you 
meant all for the best, and no one any- 
where else, I should think, from what I’ve 
seen of this world and read of t’other.’’ 

““T did—yes—I meant all for the best.’’ 

“Father !—oh ! my beloved father !’’ 

*“Magnet is taken aback by this blow, 
Master Pathfinder, and can say or do but 
little to carry her father over the shoals ; 
so we must try all the harder to serve him 
a friendly turn ourselves.”’ 

“Did you speak, Mabel?’? Dunham 
asked, turning his eyes in the direction of 
his daughter, for he was already too feeble 
to turn his body. 

** Yes, father; rely on nothing you have 
done yourself for mercy and salvation ; 
trust altogether in the blessed mediation 
of the Son of God !”’ 

“The chaplain has told us something 
like this, brother—the dear child may be 
right.”’ 

** Ay—ay—that’s doctrine out of ques- 
tion. He will be our judge, and keeps 
the log-book of our acts, and will foot 
them all up at the last day, and then say 
who has done well and who has done ill. 
I do believe Mabel is right, but then you 
need not be concerned, as no doubt the 
account has been fairly kept.’’ 

‘‘Uncle!—dearest father!— This is a 
vain illusion—oh ! place all your trust in 
the mediation of our holy Redeemer! 
Have you not often felt your own insuf- 
ficiency to effect your own wishes in the 
commonest things, and how can you in- 
agine yourself, by your own acts, equal to 
raise up a frail and sinful nature sufficient- 
ly to be received into the presence of per- 
fect purity? There is no hope for any, 
but in the mediation of Christ.” 

“This is what the Moravians used to 
tell us,’’ said Pathfinder to Cap, in a low 
voice; ‘ Mabel is right.”’ 
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“Right enough, friend Pathfinder, in 
the distances, but wrong in the course. 
I’m afraid the child will get the sergeant 
adrift at the very moment when we had 
him in the best of the water, and in the 
plainest part of the channel.’’ 

“Leave it to Mabel—leave it to Mabel 
—she knows better than any of us, and 
can do no harm.”’ 

“‘T have heard this before ’’—Dunham 
at length replied—‘‘Ah! Mabel; it is 
strange for the parent to lean on the 
child at a moment like this.” 

«Put your trust in God, father—lean on 
his holy and compassionate Son. Pray, 
dearest, dearest father—pray for his om- 
nipotent support.” 

“TT am not used to prayer—brother— 
Pathfinder—Jasper—can you help me to 
words ? ”’ 

Cap scarce knew what prayer meant, 
and he had no answer to give. Pathfinder 
prayed often, daily if not hourly—but it 
was mentally, in his own simple modes of 
thinking, and without the aid of words at 
all. In this strait, therefore, he was as 
useless as the mariner, and had no reply 
to make. As for Jasper Hau-douce, 
though he would gladly have endeavored 
to move a mountain to relieve Mabel, this 
was asking assistance it exceeded his 
power to give; and he shrank back with 
the shame that is only too apt to over- 
come the young, the vigorous, when called 
on to perform an act that tacitly confesses 
their real weakness and dependence on a 
superior power. 

‘Father’? —said Mabel, wiping her 
eyes, and endeavoring to compose feat- 
ures that were pallid and actually quiver- 
ing with emotion—‘‘ J will pray with you 
—for you—for myself, for us all. The 
petition of the feeblest and humblest is 
never unheeded.”’ 

There was something sublime, as well 
as much that was supremely touching, in 
this act of filial piety. The quiet, but 
earnest manner in which this young crea- 
ture prepared herself to perform the duty ; 
the self-abandonment with which she for- 
got her sex’s timidity and sex’s shame, 
in order to sustain her parent at that tirry- 
ing moment ; the loftiness of purpose with 
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which she directed all her powers to the 
immense object before her, with a woman’s 
devotion, and a woman’s superiority to 
trifles, when her affections made the ap- 
peal; and the holy calm into which her 
grief was compressed, rendered her, for 
lite moment, an object of something very 
like awe and veneration to her companions. 

Mabel had been religiously and reason- 
ably educated ; equally without exaggera- 
tion and without self-sufficiency. Her 
reliance on God was cheerful and full of 
hope, while it was of the humblest and 
most dependent nature. She had been 
accustomed from childhood to address 
herself to the Deity in prayer; taking ex- 
ample from the divine mandate of Christ 
himself, who commanded his followers to 
abstain from vain repetitions, and who 
has left behind him a petition that is un- 
equaled for sublimity and sententiousness, 
as if expressly to rebuke the disposition of 
man to set up his own loose and random 
thoughts as the most acceptable sacrifice. 
The sect in which she had been reared has 
furnished to its followers some of the most 
beautiful compositions of the language, as 
a suitable vehicle for its devotion and 
solicitations. Accustomed to this mode 
of public and even private prayer, the 
mind of our heroine had naturally fallen 
into its train of lofty thought: her taste 
had become improved by its study, and 
her language elevated and enriched by its 
phrases. In short, Mabel, in this respect, 
was an instance of the influence and famil- 
larity with propriety of thought, fitness of 
language, and decorum of manner, on the 
habits and expressions of even those who 
might be supposed not to be always so 
susceptible of receiving high impressions 
of this nature. When she kneeled at the 
bedside of her father, the very reverence 
of her attitude and manner prepared the 
spectators for what was to come; and 
as her affectionate heart prompted her 
tongue, and memory came in aid of both, 
the petition and praises that she offered 
up were of a character that might have 
worthily led the spirits of angels. Al- 
though the words were not slavishly bor- 
rowed, the expressions partook of the 
| simple dignity of the liturgy to which she 
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had been accustomed, and were probably 
as worthy of the being to whom they were 
addressed as they could well be made by 
human powers. They produced their full 
impression on the hearers ; for it is worthy 
of remark that, notwithstanding the per- 
nicious effects of a false taste when long 
submitted to, real sublimity and beauty 
are so closely allied to Nature, that they 
generally find an echo in every heart. 

But when our heroine came to touch 
upon the situation of the dying man, she 
became the most truly persuasive, for then 
She was the most truly zealous and 
natural. The beauty of the language 
was preserved, but it was sustained by 
the simple power of love; and her words 
were warmed by a holy zeal, that ap- 
proached to the grandeur of true elo- 
quence. We might record some of her 
expressions, but doubt the propriety of 
subjecting such sacred themes to a too 
familiar analysis, and refrain. 

The effect of this singular but saenly 
scene was different on the different in- 
dividuals present. Dunham himself was 
soon lost in the subject of the prayer ; 
and he felt some such relief as one who 
finds himself staggering on the edge of a 
precipice, under a burden difficult to be 
borne, might be supposed to experience 
when he unexpectedly feels the weight 
removed in order to be placed on the 
shoulders of another better able to sus- 


tain it. Cap was surprised, as well as 
awed; though the effects on his mind 


He 
wondered a little at his own sensations, 
and had his doubts whether they were as 
manly and heroic as they ought to be; 
but he was far too sensible of the influence 
of truth, humility, religious submission, 
and human dependency, to think of inter- 
posing with any of his crude objections. 
Jasper knelt opposite to Mabel, covered 
his face, and followed her words, with an 
earnest wish to aid her prayers with his 
own; though it may be questioned if his 
thoughts did not dwell quite as much on 
the soft, gentle accents of the petitioner 
as on the subject of her petition. 

The effect on Pathfinder was striking 
and visible ; visible, because he stood 
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erect, also opposite to Mabel; and the 
workings on his countenance, as usual, 
betrayed the workings of the spirit with- 
in. He leaned on his rifle, and, at mo- 
ments, the sinewy fingers grasped the 
barrel with a force that seemed to com- 
press the weapon; while once or twice, as 
Mabel’s language rose in intimate asso- 
ciations with her thoughts, he lifted his 
eyes to the floor above him, as if he ex- 
pected to find some visible evidence of the 
presence of the dread Being to whom the 
words were addressed. Then again his 
feelings reverted to the fair creature who 
was thus pouring out her spirit, in fervent 
but calm petitions, in behalf of a dying 
parent; for Mabel’s cheek was no longer 
pallid, but was flushed with a holy enthu- 
siasm, while her blue eyes were upturned 
in the light, in a way to resemble a pic- 
ture by Guido. Atthese moments, all the 
honest and manly attachment of Path- 
finder glowed in his ingenuous features, 
and his gaze at our heroine was such as 
the fondest parent. might fasten on the 
child of his love. 

Sergeant Dunham laid his hand feebly 
on the head of Mabel. as she ceased pray 
ing, and buried her face in his blanket. 

“Bless you—my beloved child— bless 
you’’—he rather whispered than uttered 
aloud—‘‘this is truly consolation—would 
that I, too, could pray !”’ 

«Father, you know the Lord’s prayer— 
you taught it to me yourself, while I was 
yet an infant.” 

The sergeant’s face gleamed with a 
smile; for he did remember to have dis- 
charged that portion, at least, of the pater- 
nal duty ; and the consciousness of it gave 
him inconceivable gratification at that 
solemn moment. He was then silent for 
several minutes, and all present believed 
that he was communing with God. 

‘Mabel — my child,”’ he at length ut- 
tered, in a voice that seemed to be reviv- 
ing—‘‘ Mabel—T’m quitting you’’—the 
spirit at its great and final passage ap- 
pears to consider the body as nothing— 
“Vm quitting you, my child—where is 
your hand ?”’ 

‘‘Here, dearest father—here are 
oh! take both.” 


both— 
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“‘ Pathfinder,’’ added the sergeant, feel- 
ing on the opposite side of the bed, where 
Jasper still knelt, and getting one of the 
hands of the young man by mistake — 
“‘take it—I leave you as her father—as 
you and she may please—bless you—bless 
~ you both——”’ 

At that awful instant no one would 
rudely apprise the sergeant of his mistake ; 
and he died a minute or two later, holding 
Jasper’s and Mabel’s hands covered by 
both his own. Our heroine was ignorant 
of the fact until an exclamation of Cap’s 
announced the death of her father; when, 
raising her face, she saw the eyes of Jas- 
per riveted on her own, and felt the warm 
pressure of his hand. But a single feeling 
“was predominant at that instant; and 
Mabel withdrew to weep, scarcely con- 
scious of what had occurred. The Path- 
finder took the arm of Eau-douce, and he 
left the block. 

The two friends walked in silence past 
the fire along the glade, and nearly 
reached the opposite shore of the island in 
profound silence. Here they stopped, and 
Pathfinder spoke. 

“<?Tis all over, Jasper,’’ he said; ‘‘’tis 
allover. Ah’sme! Poor Sergeant Dun- 
ham has finished his march, and that, 
too, by the hand of a venomous Mingo. 
Well, we never know what is to happen, 
and his luck may be your’n or mine, to- 
morrow, or next day !”’ 

«And Mabel? What is to become of 
Mabel, Pathfinder ? ’’ 

“You heard the sergeant’s dying words 
—he has left his child in my care, Jasper ; 
and it is a most solemn trust, it is; yes, it 
is a most solemn trust? ”’ 

“«Tt’s a trust, Pathfinder, of which any 
man would be glad to relieve you,’’ re- 
turned the youth, with a bitter smile. 

“VTve often thought it has fallen into 
wrong hands. I’m not consaited, Jasper ; 
I’m not consaited, I do think I’m not ; but 
if Mabel Dunham is willing to overlook all 
my imperfections and ignorances like, I 
should be wrong to gainsay it on account 
of any sartainty 1 may have myself about 
my own want of merit.” 

‘“No one will blame you, Pathfinder, for 
marrying Mabel Dunham, any more than 
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they will blame you for wearing a precious 
jewel in your ORO that a friend had 
freely given you.’ 

“Do you think they’ll blame Mabel, 
lad? I’ve had my misgivings about that, 
too, for all persons may not be as disposed 
to look at me with the same eyes as you 
and the sergeant’s daughter.” Jasper 
EKau-douce_ started, as a man flinches at 
sudden bodily pain; but he otherwise 
maintained his self-command. ‘‘ And 
mankind is envious and ill-natured, more 
particularly in and about the garrisons. I 
sometimes wish, Jasper, that Mabel could 
have taken a fancy to you, Ido; and that 
you had taken a fancy to her; for it often 
seems to me that one like you, after all, 
might make her happier than I ever can.”’ 

«We will not talk about this, Path- 
finder,’’ interrupted Jasper, hoarsely and 
impatiently—‘‘ you will be Mabel’s hus- 
band, and it-is not right to speak of any 
one else in that character. As for me, I 
shall take Master Cap’s advice, and try 
and make a man of myself, by seeing what 
is to be done on the saltwater.’’ 

“You, Jasper Western !—you quit the 
lakes, the forests, and the lines; and 
this, too, for the towns and wasty ways of 
the settlements, and a little difference in 
the taste of the water? Heaven’t we the 
salt-licks, if salt is necessary to you? and 
oughtn’t man to be satisfied with what 
contents the other creatur’s of God? I 
counted on you, Jasper—I counted on you, 
I did—and thought, now that Mabel and 
Tintend to dwell in a cabin of our own, 
that some day you might be tempted to — 
choose a companion too, and come and 
settle in our neighborhood. There is a 
beautiful spot about fifty miles west of 
the garrison that I had chosen in my mind 
for my own place of abode, and there is 
an excellent harbor ten leagues this side 
of it, where you could run in and out with 
the cutter, at any leisure minute; and I’d 
even fancied you and your wife in posses- 
sion of the one place, and Mabel and I in 
possession of t’other. We should be just 
a healthy hunt apart; and if the Lord 
ever intends any of his creatur’s to be 
happy on ’arth, none could be happier than 
we four.”’ 
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sy You forget, my friend,’? answered 
Jasper, taking the guide’s hand and forc- 
ing a friendly smile, “that I have no 
fourth person to love and cherish; and I 
much doubt if I ever shall love any other 
as I love you and Mabel.”’ 

*Thank’ee, boy ; I thank you with all 
my heart-—but what you call love for 
Mabel is only friendship like, and a very 
different thing from what I feel. Now, 
instead of sleeping as sound as Natur’ at 
midnight as I used to could, I dream 
nightly of Mabel Dunham. The young 
does sport before me; and when I raise 
Killdeer in order to take a little venison, 
the animals look back, and it seems as if 
they all had Mabel’s sweet countenance, 
laughing in my face, and looking as if 
they said, ‘Shoot me, if you dare!’ 
Then I hear her soft voice calling out 
among the birds as they sing; and, no 
later than the last nap I took, I bethought 
me in fancy of going over the Niagara 
holding Mabel in my arms rather than 
part from her. The bitterest moments 
I’ve ever known were them in which the 
devil or some Mingo conjurer, perhaps, 
has just put into my head to fancy in 
dreams that Mabel is lost to me by some 
unaccountable calamity—either by change- 
fulness or by violence.”’ 

“Oh! Pathfinder, if you think this so 
bitter in a dream, what must it be to one 
who feels its reality, and knows it all 
to be true—true—true! So true, as to 
leave no hope; to leave nothing but de- 
spair !”’ 

These words burst from Jasper as a 
fluid pours from the vessel that has been 
suddenly broken. They were uttered 
involuntarily, almost unconsciously, but 
with a truth and feeling that carried with 
them the instant conviction of their deep 
sincerity. Pathfinder started, gazed at 
his friend for quite a minute like one be- 
wildered ; and then it was that in despite 
of all his simplicity the truth gleamed 
upon him. All know how corroborating 
proofs crowd upon the mind as soon as it 
catches a direct clew to any hitherto un- 
suspected fact ; how rapidly the thoughts 
flow, and premises tend to their just con- 
clusions, under such circumstances. Our 


hero was so confiding by nature, so just 
and so much disposed to imagine that all 
his friends wished him the same happiness 
as he wished them, that, until this un- 
fortunate moment, a suspicion of Jasper’s 
attachment for Mabel had never been 
awakened in his bosom. He was, how- 
ever, now too experienced in the emotions 
that characterized the passion; and the 
burst of feeling in his companion was too 
violent and too natural to leave any 
further doubt on the subject. The feeling 
that first followed this change of opinion 
was one of deep humility and exquisite 
pain. He bethought him of Jasper’s 
youth, his higher claims to personal ap- 
pearance, and all the general probabilities 
that such a suitor would be more agreeable 
to Mabel than he could possibly be himself. 
Then the noble rectitude of mind for which 
the man was so distinguished asserted its 
power; it was sustained by his rebuked 
manner of thinking of himself, and all that 
habitual deference for the rights and feel- 
ings of others which appeared to be inbred 
in his very nature. Taking the arm of 
Jasper he led him to a log, where he com- 
pelled the young man to seat himself, by 
a sort of irresistible exercise of his iron 
muscles, and where he placed himself at 
his side. 

The instant his feelings had found vent, 
Eau-douce was both alarmed at and 
ashamed of their violence. He would have 
given all he possessed on earth could the 
last three minutes be recalled, but he was 
too frank by disposition, and too much 
accustomed to deal ingenuously by his 
friend, to think a moment of attempting 
further concealnent, or of any evasion of 
the explanation that he knew was about 
to be demanded. Even while he trembled 
in anticipation of what was about to fol- 
low, he never contemplated equivocation. 

“«« Jasper,’’ Pathfinder commenced, in a 
tone so solemn as to thrill on every nerve 
in his listener’s body, “‘ this has surprised 
me! You have kinder feelings toward 
Mabel than I had thought; and, unless 
my own mistaken vanity and consait have 
cruelly deceived me, I pity you, boy—from 
my soul, Ido. Yes, I think I know how 
to pity any one who has set his heart on a 
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creature like Mabel, unless he sees a pros- 
pect of her regarding him as he regards 
her. This matter must be cleared up, 
EKau-douce, as the Delawares say, until 
there shall not be a cloud atween us.” 

«What clearing up can it want, Path- 
finder! I love Mabel Dunham, and Mabel 
Dunham does not love me—she prefers 
you for a husband; and the wisest thing 
I can do is to go off at once to the salt- 
water and try to forget you both.”’ 

“Forget me, Jasper !—that would be a 
punishment I don’t desarve. But how do 
you know that Mabel prefars me ?—how 
do you know it, lad? to me it seems im- 
possible like !”’ . 

“Is she not to marry you, and would 
Mabel marry a man she does not love ?”’ 

“She has been hard urged by the ser- 
geant, she has; and a dutiful child may 
have found it difficult to withstand the 
wishes of a dying parent. Have you ever 
told Mabel that you prefarred her, Jasper; 
that you bore her these feelings ?”’ 

«Never, Pathfinder; I would not do 
you that wrong !”’ 

*“T believe you, lad, I do believe you; 
and I think you would now go to the salt- 
water, and let the scent die with you. 
But this must not be. Mabel shall hear 
all, and she shall have her own way, if my 
heart breaks in the trial, she shall. No 
words have ever passed atween you, then, 
Jasper !”’ 

“Nothing of account—nothing direct. 
Still, 1 will own all my foolishness, Path- 
finder, for I ought to own it to a generous 
friend like you, and there will be an 
end of it. You know how young people 
understand each other, or think they 
understand each other, without always 
speaking out in plain speech; and get to 
know each other’s thoughts, or to think 
they know them by means of a hundred 
little ways ?”’ 

«Not I, Jasper, not I,” truly answered 
the guide ; for sooth to say, his advances 
had never been met with any of that 
sweet and precious encouragement that 
silently marks the course of sympathy 
united to passion. “Not I, Jasper—I 
know nothing of all this. 
always treated me fairly, and said what 
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she has to say in speech as plain as 
tongue could tell it.” 

«You have had the pleasure of hearing 
her say that she loved you, Pathfinder ? ”’ 

«Why no, Jasper, not just that, in 
words. She has told me that we never 
could—never ought to be married ; that 
she was not good enough for me ; though 
she did say that she honored me, and re- 
spected me. But then the sergeant said 
it was always so with the youthful and 
timid—that her mother did so, and said 
so, afore her; and that I ought to be sat- 
isfied if she would consent, on any terms, . 
to marry me; and, therefore, I have con- 
cluded that all was right, I have.’’ 

In spite of all his friendship for the suc- 
cessful wooer—in spite of all his honest, 
sincere wishes for his happiness, we should 
be unfaithful chroniclers did we not own 
that Jasper felt his heart bound with an 
uncontrollable feeling of delight at this 
admission. It was not that he saw or felt 
any hope connected with the circumstance; 
but it was grateful to the jealous covet- 
ousness of unlimited love thus to learn 
that no other ears had heard the sweet 
confessions that were denied its own. 

**Tell me more of this manner of talking 
without the use of the tongue,’’ continued | 
Pathfinder, whose countenance was get- 
ting to be grave, and who now questioned 
his companion like one who seemed to an- 
ticipate evil in the reply. ‘‘I can and 
have conversed with Chingachgook, and 
with his son Uncas, too, in that mode, 
afore the latter fell; but I didn’t know 
that young girls practysed this art ; and, 
least of all, Mabel Dunham! ”’ 

“?°Tis nothing, Pathfinder; I mean, 
only a look, a smile, or a glance of the 
eye, or the trembling of an arm, ora hand, 
when the young woman has had occasion 
to touch me; and because I have been 
weak enough to tremble even at Mabel’s 
breath, or her brushing me with her 
clothes, my vain thoughts have misled me. 
I never spoke plainly to Mabel myself ; 
and now there is no use for it, since there 
is clearly no hope.’’ 

““Jasper,’’ returned Pathfinder, simply, 
but with a dignity that precluded further 
remarks at the moment, “we will talk of 
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the sergeant’s funeral, and of our own de- 
parture from this island. After these 
things are disposed of, it will be time 
enough to say more of the sergeant’s 
daughter. This matter must be looked 
into; for the father left me the care of the 
child.”’ 

Jasper was glad enough to change the 
subject, and the friends separated, each 
charged with the duty most peculiar to 
his own station and habits. 

That afternoon all the dead were in- 
terred—the grave of Sergeant Dunham 
being dug in the center of the glade be- 
neath the shade of the huge elm. Mabel 
wept bitterly at the ceremony, and she 
found relief in thus disburdening her sor- 
row. The night passed tranquilly, as did 
the whole of the following day; Jasper 
declaring that the gale was too severe to 
venture on the lake. This circumstance 
detained Captain Sanglier, also; who did 
not quit the island until the morning of 
the third day after the death of Dunham, 
when the weather had moderated, and the 
wind had become fair. Then, indeed, he 
departed, after taking leave of the Path- 
finder in the manner of one who believed 
he was in company of a distinguished 
character for the last time. The two 
separated like those who respect one an- 
other, while each felt that the other was 
an enigma to himself. 


CHAPTER XXIxX. 


‘ Playful she turned, that he might see 
The passing smile her cheeks put on: 
But when she marked how mournfully 
His eyes met hers, that smile was gone.”’ 
—LALLA ROOKH. 


THE occurrences of the last few days 


_had been too exciting and had made too 


many demands on the fortitude of our 
heroine to leave her in the helplessness of 
grief. She mourned for her father, and 
she occasionally shuddered as she recalled 
the sudden death of Jennie and all the 
horrible scenes she had witnessed ; but, 
on the whole, she had aroused herself, and 
was no longer in the deep depression that 
usually accompanies grief. Perhaps the 


overwhelming, almost stupefying sorrow 
that crushed poor June, and left her for 
nearly twenty-four hours in a state of 
stupor, assisted Mabel in conquering her 
own feelings, for she had felt called on to 
administer consolation to the young Indian 
woman. This she had done, in the quiet, 
soothing, insinuating way in which her 
sex usually exerts its influence on such 
occasions. 

The morning of the third day was set 
for that on which the Scud was to sail. 
Jasper had made all his preparations; the 
different effects were embarked, and Ma- 
bel had taken leave of June—a painful and 
affectionate parting. In a word, all was 
ready, and every soul had left the island 
but the Indian woman, Pathfinder, Jasper 
and our heroine. The former had gone 
into a thicket to weep, and the three last 
were approaching the spot where three 
canoes lay, one of which was the property 
of June, and the other two were in wait- 
ing to carry the others off to the Scud. 
Pathfinder led the way, but when he drew 
near the shore, instead of taking the di- 
rection of the boats, he motioned to his 
companions to follow, and proceeded to a 
fallen tree that lay on the margin of the 
glade, and out of view of those in the cut- 
ter. Seating himself on the trunk, he 
signed to Mabel to take her place on one 
side of him and to Jasper to occupy the 
other. 

«“Sit down here, Mabel; sit down there, 
HKau-douce,’’ he commenced, as soon as he 
had taken his own seat; ‘ I’ve something 
that lies heavy on my mind, and now is 
the time to take it off, if it’s ever to be 
done. Sit down, Mabel, and let me lighten 
my heart, if not my conscience, while I’ve 
the strength to do it.” 

The pause that succeeded lasted two or 
three minutes, and both the young people 
wondered what was to come next—the 
idea that Pathfinder could have any weight 
on his conscience seeming equally improb- 
able to each. 

**Mabel,’’ our hero at length resumed, 
“we must talk plainly to each other afore 
we join your uncle in the cutter, where the 
Saltwater has slept every night since the 
last rally; for he says it’s the only place 
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in which a man can be sure of keeping the 
hair on his head, he does. Ah’s me! what 
have I to do with these follies and sayings 
now? I try to be pleasant and to feel 
light-hearted, but the power of man can’t 
make water run up stream. 
know that the sergeant, afore he left us, 
had settled it atween us two, that we 
were to become man and wife, and that 
we were to live together, and to love one 
another as long as the Lord was pleased 
to keep us both on ’arth; yes, and after- 
wards, too? ”’ 

Mabel’s cheeks had regained a little of 
their ancient bloom in the fresh air of the 
morning: but at this unlooked-for-address 
they blanched again, nearly to the pallid 
hue which grief had imprinted ‘there. 
Still she looked kindly, though seriously, 
at Pathfinder, and even endeavored to 
force a smile. 

<‘Very true, my excellent friend ’’—she 
answered—‘“‘this was my poor father’s 
wish,- and I feel certain that a whole life 
devoted to your welfare and comforts 
could scarcely repay you for all you have 
done for us.”’ 

*<T fear me, Mabel, that man and wife 
needs be bound together by a stronger tie 
than such feelings, Ido. You have done 
nothing for me, or nothing of any account, 
and yet my very heart yearns toward you, 
it does; and therefore it seems likely that 
these feelings come from something be- 
sides saving scalps and guiding through 
woods.”’ 

Mabel’s cheek had begun to glow 
again; and though she struggled hard to 
smile, her voice trembled a little as she 
answered : 

“Had we not better postpone this con- 
versation, Pathfinder?’? she said; ‘‘we 
are not alone; and nothing is so un- 
pleasant to a listener, they say, as family 
matters in which he feels no interest.’’ 

“It’s because we are not alone, Mabel, 
or rather because Jasper is with us, that 
I wish to talk of this matter. The ser- 
geant believed I might make a suitable 
companion for you, and, though I had 
misgivings about it—yes, I had many mis- 
‘givings—he finally persuaded me into the 
idee, and things came round between us, 
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as you know. But when you promised 
your father to marry me, Mabel, and 
gave me your hand so modestly but so 
prettily, there was one circumstance, as 
your uncle calls it, that you didn’t know ; 
and I’ve thought it right to tell you what 
it is before matters are finally settled. 
I’ve often taken a poor deer for my din- 
ner, when good venison was not to be 
found ; but it’s as nat’ral not to take up 
with the worst when the best may be 
had.”’ 

<< You speak in a way, Pathfinder, that 
is difficult to be understood. If this con- 
versation is really necessary, I trust you 
will be more plain.”’ 

«“Well, then, Mabel, ’ve been thinking 
it was quite likely, when you gave in to 
the sergeant’s wishes, that you did not 
know the natur’ of Jasper Western’s 
feelings toward you ?”’ 

** Pathfinder !’’—and Mabel’s cheek now 
paled to the livid hue of death; then it 
flushed to the tint of crimson; and her 
whole frame shuddered. Pathfinder, how- 
ever, was too intent on his own object to 
notice this agitation; and EKau-douce had 
hidden his face in his hands in time to 
shut out its view. 

*‘T’ve been talking with the lad; and, 
on comparing his dreams with my dreams, 
his feelings with my feelings, and his 
wishes with my wishes, I fear we think 
too much alike concerning you for both 
of us to be very happy.’’ 

« Pathfinder—you forget—you should 
remember that we are betrothed !”’ said 
Mabel, hastily, and in a voice so low that 
it required acute attention in the listeners 
to catch the syllables. Indeed, the last 
word was not quite intelligible to the 
guide, and he confessed his ignorance by 
the usual : 

‘sama A . 

“You forget that we are to be married ; 
and such allusions are improper as well as 
painful.”’ 

“Everything is proper that is right, 
Mabel ; and: everything is right that leads 
to justice and fair dealing ; though it 7s 
painful enough, as you say—as I find on 
trial, [do. Now, Mabel, had you knewn 
that Kau-douce thinks of you in this way 
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maybe you never would have consented 
to be married to one as old and as un- 
comely as I am.”’ 

“Why this cruel trial, Pathfinder, to 
what can all this lead? Jasper Western 


‘thinks no such thing; he says nothing— 


he feels nothing.”’ 

“Mabel!” burst from out of the young 
man’s lips, in a way to betray the uncon- 
trollable nature of his emotions, though he 
uttered not another syliable. 

Mabei buried her face in both her hands; 
and the two sat like a pair of guilty beings, 
suddenly detected in the commission of 
some crime that involved the happiness of 
acommon patron. At that instant, per- 
haps, Jasper himself was inclined to deny 
his passion, through an extreme unwilling- 
ness to grieve his friend ; while Mabel, on 
whom this positive announcement of a 
fact that she had rather unconsciously 
hoped than believed came so unexpectedly, 
felt her mind momentarily bewildered, and 
she scarce knew whether to weep or to re- 
joice. Still, she was the first to speak ; 
since Eau-douce could utter naught that 
would be disingenuous, or that would pain 
his friend. 

‘‘ Pathfinder,’ she said, “‘ you talk wild- 
ly. Why mention this at all?” 

“«“Well, Mabel, if I talk wildly, I am half 
wild, you know; by natur’, I fear, as well 
as by habit.’? As he said this, he endeav- 
ored to laugh in his usual noiseless way, 
but the effect produced a strange and dis- 
cordant sound ; and it appeared nearly to 
choke him. ‘“‘ Yes, 1 must be wild; Pll 
not attempt to deny it.”’ 

“Dearest Pathfinder !—my best, almost 
my only friend! you cannot, do not think 
I intended to say that!’ interrupted 
Mabel, almost breathless in her haste to 
relieve his mortification— ‘‘if courage, 
truth, nobleness of soul and conduct, un- 
yielding principles, and a hundred other 
excellent qualities, can render any man 
respectable, esteemed or beloved, your 
claims are inferior to those of no other 
human being.”’ 

«‘What tender and bewitching voices 
they have, Jasper!’ resumed the guide, 
now laughing freely and naturally. ‘* Yes, 
Natur’ seems to have made them on pur- 


pose to sing in our ears when the music 
of the woods is silent! But we must 
come toa right understanding, we must. 
Task you again, Mabel, if you had known 
that Jasper Western loves you as well 
as I do, or better perhaps—though that is 
scarce possible ; that in his dreams he sees 
your face in the water of the lake; that 
he talks to you and of you in his sleep; 
fancies all that is beautiful like Mabel Dun- 
ham, and all that is good and virtuous; 
believes he never knowed happiness until 
he knowed you; could kiss the ground on 
which you have trod, and forgets all the 
joys of his calling to think of you, and of 
the delight of gazing at your beauty, and 
in listening to your voice, would you then 
have consented to marry me?’’ 

Mabel could not have answered this 
question if she would; but, though her 
face was buried in her hands, the tint of 
the rushing blood was visible between the 
openings, and the suffusion seemed to im- 
part itself to her very fingers. Still, 
Nature asserted her power, for there was 
a single instant when the astonished, al- 
most terrified girl stole a glance at Jasper, 
asif distrusting Pathfinder’s history of his 
feelings, read the truth of all he said in 
that furtive look, and instantly concealed 
her face again, as if she would hide it 
from observation forever. ° 

“Take time to think, Mabel,’ the. guide 
continued, ‘“‘for it is a solemn thing to 
accept one man for a husband, while the 
thoughts and wishes lead to another. Jas- 
per and I have talked this matter over 
freely and like old friends, and though I 
always knowed that we viewed most 
things pretty much alike, I couldn’t have 
thought that we regarded any particular 
object with the very same eyes, as it 
might be, until we opened our minds to 
each other about you. Now, Jasper owns 
that the very first time he beheld you he 
thought you the sweetest and winningest 
creatur’ he had ever met; that your voice 
sounded like murmuring water in his ears ; 
that he fancied his sails were your gar- 
ments, fluttering in the wind; that your 
laugh haunted him in his sleep; and that, 
ag’inandag’in has he started up affrighted, 
because he has fancied some one wanted to 
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force you out of the Scud, where he imag- 
ined you had taken up your abode. Nay, 
the lad has even acknowledged that he 
often weeps at the thought that you are 
likely to spend your days with another 
and not with him.”’ 

“<< Jasper !”’ 

“It’s solemn truth, Mabel, and it’s 
right you should know it. Now stand up, 
and choose atween us. Ido believe Hau- 
douce loves you as well as I do myself; he 
has tried to pursuade me that he loves 
you better, but that I will not allow, for I 
do not think it possible ; but I will own the 
boy loves you heart and soul, and he has 
a good right to be heard. The sergeant 
left me your protector, and not your 
tyrant. I told him that I would be a 
father to you, as well as a husband, and 
it seems to me no feeling father would 
deny his child this small privilege. Stand 
up, Mabel, therefore, and speak your 
thoughts as freely as if I were the ser- 
geant himself seeking your good, and 
nothing else.’’ 

Mabel dropped her hands, arose, and 
stood face to face with her two suitors, 
though the flush that was on her cheek 
was feverish, the evidence of excitement 
rather than of shame. 

‘“What would you have, Pathfinder ? ”’ 
she asked. ‘‘ Have I not already prom- 
ised my poor father to do all you desire ? ”’ 

“Then I desire this. Here I stand, a 
man of the forest, and of little lVarning, 
though I fear with an ambition beyond my 
desarts, and V’ll do my endivors to do jus- 
tice to both sides. In the first place, it is 
allowed that so far as feelings in your be- 
half are consarned we love you just the 
same; Jasper thinks his feelings must be 
the strongest, but this I cannot say, in 
honesty, for it doesn’t seem to me that it 
can be true; else I would frankly and 
freely confess it, I would. So in this par- 
ticular, Mabel, we are here before you on 
equal tarms. As for myself, being the 
oldest, Ill first say what little can be pro- 
duced in my favor, as well as ag’in it. As 
a hunter, I do think there is no man near 
the lines that can outdo me. If venison 
or bear’s meat, or even birds and _ fish, 
should ever be scarce in our cabin, it 
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would be more likely to be owing to Natur’ 
and Providence, than to any fault of mine. 
In short, it does seem to me that the 
woman who depended on me would never 
be likely to want for food. But 1 am 
It’s true, I speak sev-" 
eral tongues, such as they be, while ’m 
very far from being expart at my own. 
Then, my years are greater than your 
own, Mabel, and the circumstance that 
I was so long the sergeant’s comrade can 
be no great merit in your eyes; I wish, 
too, I was more comely, I do; but we 
are all as Natur’ made us, and the last 
thing that a man ought to lament, except 
on very special occasions, is his looks. 
When all is remembered, age, looks, l’arn- 
ing, and habits, Mabel, conscience tells 
me I ought to confess that I’m altogether 
unfit for you, if not downright unworthy ; 
and I would give up the hope, this minute, 
I would, if I didn’t feel something pulling 
at my heart-strings which seems hard to 
undo.”’ 

‘‘ Pathfinder !—noble, generous Path- 
finder !’’—cried our heroine, seizing his 
hand, and kissing it with a species of holy 
reverence, ‘‘you do yourself injustice— 
you forget my poor father and your prom- 
ise—you do not know me /”’ 

‘*Now, here's Jasper,’’ continued the 
guide, without allowing the girl’s caresses 
to win him from his purpose; ‘‘ with him 
the case is different. In the way of pro- 
viding, as in that of loving, there’s not 
much to choose atween us, for the lad is 
frugal, industrious, and careful. Then he ° 
is quite a scholar—knows the tongue of 
the Frenchers—reads many books, and 
some, I know, that you like to read your- 
self—can understand you at all times, 
which, perhaps, is more than I ean say for 
myself.”’ 

‘What of all this ?’’—interrupted Ma- 
bel, impatiently. ‘* Why speak of it now 
—why speak of it at all? ”’ 

“Then the lad has a manner of letting 
his thoughts be known that I fear I can 
never equal. If there’s anything on ’arth 
that would make my tongue bold and 
persuading, Mabel, I do think it’s your- 
self; and yet, in our late conversations, 
Jasper has outdone me, even on this point, 
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in a way to make me ashamed of myself. 
He has told me how simple you were, 
and how true-hearted, and kind-hearted ; 
and how you looked down upon vanities, 
for though you might be the wife of more 
than one officer, as he thinks, that you 
cling to feeling, and would rather be true 
to yourself, and natur’, than a colonel’s 
lady. He fairly made my blood warm, he 
did, when he spoke of your having beauty 
without seeming ever to have looked upon 
it, and then the manner in which you 
moved about like a young fa’an, so nat’ral 
and so graceful like, without knowing it; 
and the truth and justice of your idees, 
and the warmth and generosity of your 
heart——”’ 

“Jasper!” interrupted Mabel, giving 
way to feelings that had gathered an un- 
governable force by being so long pent, 
and falling into the young man’s willing 
arms, weeping like a child, and almost as 
helpless. ‘“‘ Jasper !—Jasper !—why have 
you kept this from me? ”’ 

The answer of Kau-douce was not very 
intelligible, nor was the murmured dia- 
logue that followed remarkable for coher- 
ency. But the language of affection is 
easily understood. The hour that suc- 
ceeded passed like a very few minutes of 
ordinary life, so far as a computation of 
time was concerned; and when Mabel 
recollected herself, and bethought her 
of the existence of others, her uncle was 
pacing the cutter’s deck in great im- 
patience, and wondering why Jasper should 
be losing so much of a favorable wind. 
Her first thought was of him who was so 
likely to feel the recent betrayal of her 
real emotions. 

“Oh! Jasper!’ she exclaimed, like 
one suddenly self-convicted—‘‘ The Path- 
finder.’’ 

EKau-douce fairly trembled, not with un- 
manly apprehension, but with the painful 
conviction of the pang he had given his 
friend; and he looked in all directions in 
the expectation of seeing his person. But 
Pathfinder had withdrawn, with a tact 
and delicacy that might have done credit 
to the sensibility and breeding of a cour- 
tier. For several minutes the two lovers 
sat silently awaiting his return, uncertain 


what propriety required of them, under 
circumstances so marked and so peculiar. 
At length they beheld their friend advanc- 
ing slowly toward them, with a thought- 
ful and even pensive air. 

“7 now understand what you meant, 
Jasper, by speaking without a tongue, 
and hearing without an ear,’’ he said, 
when close enough to the tree to be heard. 
“Yes, I understand it, now, I do, and a 
very pleasant sort of discourse it is, when 
one can hold it with Mabel Dunham. 
Ah’s me! I told the sergeant I wasn’t fit 
for her; that I was too old, too ignorant, 
and too wild, like—but he would have it 
otherwise.”’ 

Jasper and Mabel sat, resembling Mil- 
ton’s picture of our first parents, when 
the consciousness of sin first laid its leaden 
weight on their souls. Neither spoke, 
neither even moved ; though both at that 
moment fancied they could part with their 
new-found happiness, in order to restore 
their friend to his peace of mind. Jasper 
was pale as death ; but in Mabel, maiden 
modesty had caused the blood to mantle 
on her cheeks until their bloom was 
heightened to a richness that was scarce 
equaled in her hours of light-hearted 
buoyancy and joy. As the feeling, which, 
in her sex, always accompanies the secur- 
ity of love returned, threw its softness 
and tenderness over her countenance, 
she was singularly beautiful. Pathfinder 
gazed at her with an intenseness he did 
not endeavor to conceal, and then he fair- 
ly laughed in his own way, and with a 
sort of wild exultation, as men that are 
untutored are wont to express their de- 
light. This momentary indulgence, how- 
ever, was expiated by the pang that 
followed the sudden consciousness that 
this glorious young creature was lost to 
him forever. It required a full minute 
for this simple-minded being to recover 
from the shock of this conviction; and 
then he recovered his dignity of manner, 
speaking with gravity—almost with so- 
lemnity. 

‘«‘T havealways known, Mabel Dunham, 
that men have their gifts,’’ he said ; ** but 
l’da forgotten that it did not belong to 
mine to please the young, and beautiful, 
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and Varned. I hope the mistake has been 
no very heavy sin; and if it was, I’ve 
been heavily punished for it, I haye. 
Nay, Mabel, I know what you’d say, but 
it’s unnecessary ; I feel it all, and that is 
as good as if I heard it all. I’ve had a 
bitter hour, Mabel—I’ve had a very bitter 
hour, lad——’’ ' 

“‘Hour!’’ echoed Mabel, as the other 
first used the word, the tell-tale blood 
which had began to ebb toward her heart 
rushing again tumultuously to her very 
temples. ‘Surely not an hour, Path- 
finder ? ”’ 

‘“‘Hour !”’ exclaimed Jasper at the 
same instant—‘‘ no—no—my worthy 
friend, it is not ten minutes since you 
left us!” 

«“Well, it may be so; though to me it 
has seemed to be a day. I began to think, 


however, that the happy count time by | 


minutes, and the miserable count it by 
months. But we will talk no more of 
this; it is all over now, and many words 
about it will make you no happier, while 
they will only tell me what I’ve lost ; and 
quite likely how much I desarved to lose 
her. No—no—Mabel, ’tis useless to inter- 
rupt me; Ladmit it all, and your gainsay- 
ing it, though it be so well meant, cannot 
change my mind. Well, Jasper, she is 
yours; and though it’s hard to think it, 
I do believe you’ll make her happier than 
I could, for your gifts are better suited to 
do so, though I would have strived hard 
to do as much, ‘if I knew myself, I would. 
IT ought to have known better than to be- 
lieve the sergeant; and I ought to have 
put faith in what Mabel told me at the 
head of the lake, for reason and judgment 
might have shown me its truth: but it is 
so pleasant to think what we wish, and 
mankind so easily overpersuade us when 
we overpersuade ourselves. But what’s 
the use in talking of it, as I said afore? 
It’s true, Mabel seemed to be consenting, 
though it all came from a wish to please 
her father, and from being skeary about 
the savages——’’ 

“* Pathfinder ! ”’ 

‘TL understand you, Mabel, and have no 
hard feelings, I hav’n’t. I sometimes 
think I should like to live in your neigh- 
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borhood that I might look at your happi- 
ness; but on the whole it is better I should 
quit the Fifty-fifth altogether and go back 
to the Sixtieth, which is my natyve reji- 
ment, as it might be. It would have been 
better, perhaps, had I never left, though 
my sarvices were much wanted in this 
quarter, and I’d been with some of the 
Fifty-fifth years agone—Sergeant Dun- 
ham, for instance, when he was in another 
corps. Still, Jasper, I do not regret that 
I have known you c 

“And me, Pathfinder!’ impetuously 
interrupted Mabel—‘‘do you regret hay- 
ing known me ?—could I think so I should 
never be at peace with myself! ”’ 

“You, Mabel!’’ returned the guide, 
taking the hand of our heroine, and look- 
ing up into her countenance with guileless 
simplicity but earnest affection—‘‘how 
could I be sorry that a ray of the sun 
came across the gloom of a cheerless 
day ? that light has broken in upon dark- 
ness, though it remained so short a time ? 
I do not flatter myself with being able 
to march quite as light-hearted as I 
once used to could, or to sleep as sound 
for some time to come; but I shall 
always remember how near I was to 
being undesarvedly happy, I shall. So 
far from blaming you, Mabel, I only 
blame myself for being so vain as to 
think it possible I could please such a 
ceratur’; for sartainly you told me how it 
was when we talked it over on the moun- 
tain, and I ought to have believed you 
then; for I do suppose it’s nat’ral that 
young women should know their own 
minds better than their fathers. Ah’s 
me! It’s settled now, and nothing re- 
mains but for me to take leave of you 
that you may depart; I feel that Master 
Cap must be impatient, and there is dan- 
ger of his coming on shore to look for us 
all.’’ 

‘“To take leave !’’ exclaimed Mabel. 

“Leave !”’ echoed Jasper, ‘‘ you do 
not mean to quit us, my friend ?”’ 

“°Tis best, Mabel—’tis altogether best, 
Hau-douce ; and it’s wisest. I could live 
and die in your company if I only followed 
feeling ; but if I follow reason, I shall quit 
you here. You will go back to Oswego, 
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and become man and wife as soon as you 
arrive; for all that is determined with 
Master Cap, who hankers after the sea 
again, and who knows what is to happen : 
while I shall return to the wilderness and 
my Maker. Come, Mabel,’ continued 
Pathfinder, rising and drawing nearer to 
our heroine with grave decorum, “ kiss 
me. Jasper will not grude me one kiss: 
then we’ll part.’’ 

“Oh ! Pathfinder,’’ exclaimed Mabel, 
falling into the arms of the guideand kiss- 
ing his cheeks again and again, with a 
freedom and warmth she had been far 
from manifesting while held to the bosom 
of Jasper—‘ God bless you, dearest Path- 
finder! You will come to us hereafter. 
We shall see you again. Whenold you 
will come to our dwelling and let me be a 
daughter to you?”’ 

““ Yes—that’s it,’? returned the guide, 
almost gasping for breath; ‘‘I’ll try to 
think of it in that way. You’re more be- 
fitting to be my daughter than to be my 
wife, you are. Farewell, Jasper. Now 
we will go to the canoe; it’s time you were 
on board.”’ 

The manner in which Pathfinder led the 
way to the shore was solemn and calm. 
As soon as he reached the canoe he again 
took Mabel by the hands, held her at the 
length of his own arms, and gazed wist- 
fully into her face until the unbidden tears 
rolled out of the fountains of feeling, 
and trickled down his rugged cheeks in 
streams. 

““Bless me, Pathfinder,’? said Mabel, 
kneeling reverently at his feet. “Oh! at 
least bless me before we part.”’ 

That untutored but noble-minded being 
did as she desired, and, aiding her to enter 
the canoe, seemed to tear himself away as 
one snaps a strong and obstinate cord. 
Before he retired, however, he took Jas- 
per by the arm and led him a little aside, 
when he spoke as follows : 

«-You’re kind of heart, and gentle by 
natur’, Jasper; but we are both rough 
and wild, in comparison with that dear 
creatur’. Be careful of her, and never 
show the roughness of man’s natur’ to 
her soft disposition. You'll get to under- 
stand her in time; and the Lord who 
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governs the lake and the forest alike—who 
looks upon virtue with a smile, and upon 
vice with a frown—keep you happy and 
worthy to be so!’’ 

Pathfinder made a sign for his friends 
to depart; and he stood leaning on his 
rifle until the canoe had reached the side 
of the Scud. Mabel wept as if her heart 
would break; nor did her eyes once turn 
from the open spot in the glade, where the 
form of Pathfinder was to be seen, until 
the cutter had passed a point that com- 
pletely shut out the island. When last in 
view, the sinewy frame of this extraordi- 
nary man was as motionless as if it were 
a Statue set up in that solitary place to 
commemorate the scenes of which it has 
so lately been the witness. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


“Oh! let me only breathe the air, 
The blessed air that’s breathed by thee; 
And whether on its wings it bear 
Healing or death, ’tis sweet to me!” 
—MOoRE. 


PATHFINDER was accustomed to soli- 
tude; but when the Scud had actually 
disappeared he was almost overcome with 
a sense of his loneliness. Never before 
had he been conscious of his isolated con- 
dition in the world; for his feelings had 
gradually been accustoming themselves 
to the blandishments and wants of social 
life; particularly as the last were con- 
nected with the domestic affections. Now, 
all had vanished, as it might be, in one 
moment; and he was left equally without 
companions, and without hope. Kven 
Chingachgook had left him, though it 
was temporarily; still, his presence was 
missed at the precise instant which might 
be termed the most critical in our hero’s 
life. . 

Pathfinder stood leaning on his rifle, in 
the attitude described in the last chapter, 
a long time after the Scud had disap- 
peared. The rigidity of his limbs seemed 
permanent; and none but a man accus- 
tomed to put his muscles to the severest 
proof could have maintained that posture, 
with its marble-like inflexibility, for so 
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great a length of time. At length he 
moved away from the spot; the motion 
of the body being preceded by a sigh that 
seemed to heave up from the very depths 
of his bosom. 

It was a peculiarity of this extraordi- 
nary being that his senses and his limbs, 
for all practical purposes, were never at 
fault, let the mind be preoccupied with 
other interests as much as it might. On 
the present occasion neither of these great 
auxiliaries failed him: but, though his 
thoughts were exclusively occupied with 
Mabel, her beauty, her preference of Jas- 
per, her tears, and her departure, he 
moved ina direct line to the spot where 
June still remained, which was the grave 
of her husband. The conversation that 
followed passed in the language of the 
Tuscaroras, which Pathfinder spoke flu- 
ently ; but, as that tongue is understood 


only by the extremely learned, we shall | 


translate it freely into the English ; pre- 
serving, as far as possible, the tone of 
thought of each interlocutor, as well as 
the peculiarities of manner. 

June had suffered her hair to fall about 
her face, had taken a seat on a stone that 
had been dug from the excavation made 
by the grave, and was hanging over the 
spot that contained the body of Arrow- 
head, unconscious of the presence of any 
other. She believed, indeed, that all had 
left the island but herself, and the tread 
of the guide’s moccasined foot was too 
noiseless rudely to undeceive her. 

Pathfinder stood gazing at the woman 
for several minutes in mute attention. 
The contemplation of her grief, the recol- 
lection of her irreparable loss, and the 
view of her desolation, produced a health- 
ful influence on his own feelings; his rea- 
son telling him how much deeper lay the 
sources of grief in a young wife, who was 
suddenly and violently deprived of her 
husband, than in himself. 

“‘Dew-of-June,”? he said, solemnly, but 
with an earnestness that denoted the 
strength of his sympathy—‘ you are not 
alone in your sorrow. ‘Turn, and let your 
eyes look upon a friend.” 

“‘June has no longer any friend!” the 
woman answered ; “ Arrowhead has gone 
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to the happy hunting-grounds, and there 
is no one left to care for June. The Tus- 
caroras would chase her from their wig- 
wams; the Iroquois are hateful in her 
eyes, and she could not look at them. 
No !—leave June to starve over the grave 
of her husband.’’ 

“‘ This will never do—this will never do. 
Tis ag’in reason and right. You believe 
in the Manitou, June? ’”’ 

‘‘He has hid his face from June, be- 
cause he is angry. He has left her alone 
to die.”’ 

<‘ Listen to one who has had a long ac- 
quaintance with red natur’, though he has 
a white birth and white gifts. When the 
Manitou of a pale-face wishes to produce 
good in a pale-face heart, he strikes it 
with grief; for it is in our sorrows, June, 
that we look with the truest eyes into our- 
selves, and with the farthest sighted eyes 
too, as respects right. The Great Spirit 
wishes you well and he has taken away 
the chief, lest you should be led astray by 
his wily tongue, and get to be a Mingo 
in your disposition, as you were already 
in your company.”’ 

«* Arrowhead was a great chief! ’’ re- 
turned the woman proudly. 

‘‘He had his merits, he had; and he 
had his demerits, too. But, June, you’re 
not desarted, nor will you be soon. Let 
your grief out—let it out according to. 
your natur’, and when the proper time 
comes, I shall have more to say to you.”’ 

Pathfinder now went to his own canoe, 
and he left the island. In the course of 
the day June heard the crack of his rifle 
once or twice; and, as the sun was set- 
ting, he reappeared, bringing her birds 
ready cooked, and of a delicacy and flavor 
that might have tempted the appetite of 
an epicure. This species of intercourse 
lasted a month, June obstinately refusing 
to abandon the grave of her husband all 
that time, though she still accepted the 
friendly offerings of her protector. Oc- 
casionally they met and conversed, Path- 
finder sounding the state of the woman’s 
feelings; but the interviews were short 
and far from frequent. June slept in one 
of the huts, and she laid down her head 
in security, for she was conscious of the 
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protection of a friend, though Pathfinder 
invariably retired at night to an adjacent 
island, where he had built himself a hut. 

At the end of the month, however, the 
season was getting too far-advanced to 
render her situation pleasant to June. 
The trees had lost their leaves, and the 
nights were becoming cold and wintry. 
It was time to-depart. 

At this moment, Chingachgook reap- 
peared. He had a long and confidential 
interview on the island with his friend. 
June witnessed their movements, and 
she saw that her guardian was dis- 
tressed. Stealing to his side, she en- 
deavored to soothe his sorrow, with a 
woman’s gentleness and with a woman’s 
instinct. 

“Thank you, June—thank you’’—he 
said—‘‘ ’*tis well meant, though its useless. 
But it is time to quit this place. To-mor- 
row we shall depart. You will go with 
us, for now you’ve got to feel reason.’’ 

June assented in the meek manner of an 
Indian woman, and she withdrew to pass 
the remainder of her time near the grave 
of Arrowhead. Regardless of the hour 
and the season, the young widow did not 
pillow her head during the whole of that 
autumnal night. She sat near the spot 
that held the remains of her husband, and 
prayed in the manner of her people, for 
his success on the endless path on which 
he had so lately gone, and for their reunion 
in the land of the just. Humble and de- 
graded as she would have seemed in the 
eyes of the sophisticated and unreflecting, 
the image of God was on her soul, and it 
vindicated its divine origin by aspirations 
and feelings that would have surprised 
those who, feigning more, feel less. 

In the morning the three departed ; 
Pathfinder earnest and intelligent in all 
he did, the great Serpent silent and imita- 
tive, and June meek, resigned, but sorrow- 
ful. They went in two canoes, that of the 
woman being abandoned. Chingachgook 
led the way and Pathfinder followed, the 
course being up stream. Two days they 
paddled westward, and as many nights 
they encamped on islands. Fortunately 
the weather became mild, and when they 
reached the lake it was found smooth and 
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glassy asa pond. It was the Indian sum- 
mer, and the calm and almost the bland- 
ness of June slept in the hazy atmosphere. 

On the morning of the third day they 
passed the mouth of the Oswego, where 
the fort and the sleeping ensign invited 
them in vain to enter. Without casting 
a look aside, Chingachgook paddled past 
the dark waters of the river, and Path- 
finder still followed in silent industry. 
The ramparts were crowded with specta- 
tors; but Lundie, who knew the persons 
of his old friends, refused to allow them to 
be even hailed. 

It was noon when Chingachgook entered 
a little bay where the Scud lay at anchor 
inasort of roadstead. A small ancient 
clearing was on the shore, and near the 
margin of the lake was a log dwelling, 
recently and completely, though rudely 
fitted up. There was an air of frontier 
comfort and of frontier abundance around 
the place, though it was necessarily wild 
and solitary. Jasper stood on the shore ; 
and, when Pathfinder landed, he was the 
first to take him by the hand. The meet- 
ing was simple, but very cordial. No 
questions were asked, it being apparent 
that Chingachgook had made the nec- 
essary explanations. Pathfinder never 
squeezed his friend’s hand more cordially 
than in this interview; and even he 
laughed cordially in his face as he told 
him how happy and well he appeared. 

«Where is she, Jasper—where is she ?”’ 
the guide at length whispered ; for at first 
he had seemed to be afraid to trust him- 
self with the question. 

<‘She is waiting for us in the house, my 
dear friend, where you see that June has 
already hastened before us.” 

«June may use a lighter step to meet 
Mabel, but she cannot carry a lighter 
heart. And so, lad, you found the chap- 
lain at the garrison, and all was soon set- 
tled ? ”’ 

«We were married within a week after 
we left you, and Master Cap departed 
next day—you have forgotten to inquire 
about your friend, Saltwater 

«Not I—not I. The Sarpeut has told 
me all that; and then I love to hear so 
much of Mabel and her happiness, I do. 
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Did the child smile, or did she weep when 
the ceremony was over ?”’ 

«« She did both, my friend ; but——”’ 

“Yes, that’s their natur’; tearful and 
cheerful. Ah’s me! they are pleasant to 
us of the woods; and I do believe I shall 
think all right, whatever Mabel might do. 
And do you think, Jasper, that she thought 
of me at all, on that joyful occasion ?”’ 

‘“‘T know she did, Pathfinder, and she 
thinks of you and talks of you daily—al- 
most hourly. None love you as we do!” 

“‘T know few love me better than your- 
self, Jasper. Chingachgook is, perhaps, 
now the only creatur’ of whom I can say 
that. Well, there’s no use in putting it 
off any longer ; it must be done and may 
as well be done at once; so, Jasper, lead 
the way, and [ll endivor to look upon her 
sweet countenance once more.”’ 

Jasper did lead the way, and they were 
soon in the presence of Mabel. The latter 
met her late suitor with a bright blush, 
and her limbs trembled so she could hard- 
ly stand. Still her manner was affection- 
ate and frank. During the hour of Path- 
finder’s visit, for it lasted no longer, 
though he ate in the dwelling of his 
friends, one who was expert in tracing the 
workings of the human mind might have 
seen a faithful index to the feelings of Ma- 
bel in her manner to Pathfinder and her 
husband. With the latter she still had a 
little of the reserve that usually accompa- 
nies young wedlock ; but the tones of her 
voice were kinder even than common; the 
glance of her eye was tender, and she sel- 
dom looked at him without the glow that 
tinged her cheeks betraying the existence 
of feelings that habit and time had not yet 
soothed into absolute tranquillity. With 
Pathfinder, all was earnest, sincere—even 
anxious; but the tones never trembled, 
the eye never fell, and, if the cheek flush- 
ed, it was with the emotions that are con- 
nected with concern. 

At length the moment came when 
Pathfinder must go his way. Chingach- 
gook had already abandoned the canoes 
and was posted on the margin of the 
woods, where a path led into the forest. 
Here he calmly waited to be joined by his 
friend. As soon as the latter was aware 
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of this fact, he rose in a solemn manner, 
and took his leave. 

“‘T’ve sometimes thought that my own 
fate has been a little hard,’’ he said; ‘‘ but 
that of this woman, Mabel, has shamed 
me into reason——’’ 

«June remains and lives with me,” 
eagerly interrupted our heroine. 

“So I comprehend it. If anybody can 
bring her back from her grief, and make 
her wish to live, you can do it, Mabel, 
though I’ve misgivings about even your 
success. The poor creatur’ is without a 
tribe as well as without a husband, and 
it’s not easy to reconcile the feelings to 
both losses. Ah’s me !—what have I to 
do with other people’s miseries and mar- 
riages, as if I hadn’t affliction enough of 
my own? Don’t speak to me, Mabel— 
don’t speak to me, Jasper—let me go my 
way in peace, and like a man. IT’ve seen 
your happiness, and that is a great deal, 
and I shall be able to bear my own sorrow 
all the better for it. No—I’ll never kiss 
you ag’in, Mabel, I’ll never kiss you ag’in. 
Here’s my hand, Jasper—squeeze it, boy, 
squeeze it; no fear of its giving way, for 
it is the hand of a man—and now, Mabel, 
do you take it—nay, you must not do 
this ’’—preventing Mabel from kissing it, 
and bathing it with her tears—‘‘ you must 
not do this.’’ 

‘*Pathfinder,’? asked Mabel, 
shall we see you again ?”’ ° 

““T’ve thought of that, too; yes, I’ve 
thought of that, Lhave. Ifthe time should 
ever come when I can look upon you alto- 
gether as a sister, Mabel, or a child—it 
might be better to say a child, since you’re 
young enough to be my daughter—depend 
on it, I?ll come back; for it would lighten 
my very heart to witness your gladness. 
But if I cannot—farewell—farewell—the 
sergeant was wrong—yes the sergeant 
was wrong !”’ 

This was the last the Pathfinder ever 
uttered to the ears of Jasper Western 
and Mabel Dunham. He turned away, as 
if the words choked him, and was quickly 
at the side of his friend. As soon as the 
latter saw him approach he shouldered his 
own burden, and glided in among the trees 
without waiting to be spoken to. Mabel, 
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her husband, and June, all watched the 
form of the Pathfinder, in the hope of re- 
ceiving a parting gesture, or a stolen 
glance of the eye; but he did not look 
back. Once or twice they thought they 
saw his head shake, as one trembles in 
bitterness of spirit; and a toss of the hand 
was given, as if he knew that he was 
watched; but a tread whose vigor no 
sorrow could enfeeble soon bore him out of 
view, and he was lost in the depths of the 
forest. 

Neither Jasper nor his wife ever beheld 
the Pathfinder again. They remained for 
another year on the banks of Ontario; 
and then the pressing solicitations of Cap 
induced them to join him in New York, 
where Jasper eventually became a success- 
ful and respected merchant. Thrice Ma- 
bel received valuable presents of furs, at 
intervals of years; and her feelings told 
her whence they came, though no name 
accompanied the gift. Later in life still, 
when the mother of several youths, she 
had occasion to visit the interior, and 
found herself on the banks of the Mohawk, 
accompanied by her sons, the eldest of 
whom was capable of being her protector. 
On that occasion she observed a man in a 
singular disguise, watching her in the dis- 
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tance, with an intentness that induced her 
to inquire into his pursuits and character. 
She was told he was the most renowned 
hunter of that portion of the State—it 
was after the Revolution—a being of great 
purity of character, and of as marked 
peculiarities ; and that he was known in 
that region of country by the name of 
the Leather-stocking. Further than this 
Mrs. Western could not ascertain ; though 
the distant glimpse and singular deport- _ 
ment of the unknown hunter gave her a 
sleepless night, and cast a shade of mel- 
ancholy over her still lovely face that 
lasted many a day. 

As for June, the double loss of husband 
and tribe produced the effect that: Path- 
finder had foreseen. She died in the cot- 
tage of Mabel, on the shore of the lake ; 
and Jasper conveyed her body to the 
island, where he interred it by the side of 
that of Arrowhead. 

Lundie lived to marry his ancient love, 
and retired, a war-worn and battered 
veteran ; but his name has been rendered 
illustrious in our own time by the deeds 
of a younger brother, who succeeded to 
his territorial title, which, however, was 
shortly after merged in one earned by his 
valor on the ocean. 


THE END OF “‘ THE PATHFINDER.”’ 
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“Extremes of habits. manners, time, and space, 
Brought close together, here stood face to face, 
And gave at once a contrast to the view, 
That other lands and ages never knew.”—PAULDING. 


INTRODUCTION. 


As this work professes, in its title-page, 
to be a descriptive tale, they who will take 
the trouble to read it may be glad to 
know how much of its contents is literal 
fact, and how much is intended to repre- 
sent a general picture. The author is very 
sensible that, had he confined himself to 
the latter, always the most effective, as it 
is the most valuable, mode of conveying 
knowledge of this nature, he would have 
made a far better book. But in commenc- 
ing to describe scenes, and perhaps he 
may add characters, that were so familiar | 
to his own youth, there was a constant 
temptation to delineate that which he had 
known, rather than that which he might | 
have imagined. This rigid adhesion to 
truth, an indispensable requisite in history 
and travels, destroys the charm of fiction ; 
for all that is necessary to be conveyed 
to the mind by the latter had better be 
done by delineations of principles, and of 
characters in their classes, than by a too 
fastidious attention to originals. 

New York having but one county of 
Otsego, and the Susquehanna but one 
proper source, there can be no mistake 
as to the site of the tale. The history 
of this district of country, so far as it is 
connected with civilized men, is soon told. 

Otsego, in common with most of the 
interior of the province of New York, was: 
included in the county of Albany previous- 
ly to the war of the separation. It then | 
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became, in a subsequent division of terri- 
tory, a part of Montgomery ; and finally, 
having obtained a sufficient population of 
its own, it was set apart as a county by 
itself shortly after the peace of 1783. It 
lies among those low spurs of the Alle- 
ghanies which cover the midland counties 
of New York, and it is a little east of a 
meridional line drawn through the center 
of the State. As the waters of New York 
flow either southerly into the Atlantic or 
northerly into Ontario and its outlet, Ot- 
sego Lake being the source of the Susque- 
hanna, is, of necessity, among its highest 
lands. The face of the country, the clim- 
ate as it was found by the whites, and the 
manners of the settlers, are described 
with a minuteness for which the author 
has no other apology than the force of his 
own recollections. 

Otsego is said to be a word compounded 
of Ot, a place of meeting, and Sego, or 
Sago, the ordinary term of salutation used 
by the Indians of this region. There is a 
tradition which says that the neighboring 
tribes were accustomed to meet on the 
banks of the lake to make their treaties, 
and otherwise to strengthen their alli- 
ances, and which refers the name to this 
practice. As the Indian agent of New 
York had a log dwelling at the foot of 
the lake, however, it is not impossible that 
the appellation grew out of the meetings 
that were held at his council fires; the 
war drove off the agent, in common with 
the other officers of the crown; and _ his 
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rude dwelling was soon abandoned. The 
author remembers it, a few years later, 
reduced to the humble office of a smoke- 
house. 

In 1779 an expedition was sent against 
the hostile Indians, who dwelt about a 
hundred miles west of Otsego, on the 
banks of the Cayuga. The whole country 
was then a wilderness, and it was neces- 
sary to transport the baggage of the 
troops by means of the rivers—a devious 
but practicable route. One brigade 
ascended the Mohawk until it reached 
the point nearest to the sources of the 
Susquehanna, whence it cut a _ lane 
through the forest to the head of the 
Otsego. The boats and baggage were 
carried over this ‘‘ portage,’? and the 
troops proceeded to the other extremity 
of the lake, where they disembarked and 
encamped. The Susquehanna, a narrow 
though rapid stream at its source, was 
much. filled with ‘flood wood,’’ or fallen 
trees; and the troops adopted a novel 
expedient to facilitate their passage. 
The Otsego is about nine miles in length, 
varying in breadth from half a mile to 
a mile andahalf. The water is of great 
depth, limpid, and supplied from a thou- 
sand springs. At its foot the banks are 
rather less than thirty feet high; the 
remainder of its margin being in moun- 
tains, intervals, and points. The outlet, 
or the Susquehanna, flows through a 
gorge, in the low banks just mentioned, 
which may have a width of two hundred 
feet. This gorge was dammed and the 
waters of the lake collected: the Susque- 
hanna was converted into a rill. When 
all was ready the troops embarked, the 
dam was knocked away, the Otsego 
poured out its torrent, and the boats went 
merrily down with the current. 

General James Clinton, the brother of 
George Clinton, then Governor of New 
York, and the father of De Witt Clinton, 
who died governor of the same State in 
1827, commanded the brigade employed on 
this duty. During the stay of the troops 
at the foot of the Otsego a soldier was 
shot for desertion. The grave of this un- 
fortunate man was the first place of human 
interment that the author ever beheld, as 
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the smoke-house was the first ruin! The 
swivel alluded to in this work was buried 
and abandoned by the troops on this oc- 
casion, and it was subsequently found in 
digging the cellars of the author’s pater- 
nal residence. 

Soon after the close of the war, Wash- 
ington, accompanied by many distin- 
guished men, visited the scene of this tale, 
it is said with a view to examine the facili- 
ties for opening a communication by water 
with other points of the country. He 
stayed but a few hours. 

In 1785 the author’s father, who had an 
interest in extensive tracts of land in this 
wilderness, arrived with a party of sur- 
veyors. The manner in which the scene 
met his eye is described by Judge Temple. 
At the commencement of the following 
year the settlement began ; and from that 
time to this the country has continued to 
flourish. It is a singular feature in Ameri- 
can life that at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, when the proprietor of the estate 
had occasion for settlers on a new settle- 
ment, and in a remote county, he was 
enabled to draw them from among the 
increase of the former colony. 

Although the settlement of this part of 
Otsego a little preceded the birth of the 
author, it was not sufficiently advanced to 
render it desirable that an event so im- 
portant to himself should take place in the 
wilderness. Perhaps his mother had a 
reasonable distrust of the practice of Dr. 
Todd, who must then have been in the 
novitiate of his experimental acquirements. 
Be that as it may, the author was brought 
an infant into this valley, and all his first 
impressions were here obtained. He has 
inhabited it ever since, at intervals; and 
he thinks he can answer for the faithful- 
ness of the picture he has drawn. 

Otsego has now become one of the most 
populous districts of New York. It sends 
forth its emigrants like any other old re- 
gion, and it is pregnant with industry and 
enterprise. Its manufacturers are pros- 
perous, and it is worthy of remark that 
one of the most ingenious machines known 
in European art is derived from the keen 
ingenuity which is exercised in this remote 
region. 
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In order to prevent mistake, it may be 
well to say that the incidents of this tale 
are purely a fiction. The literal facts are 
chiefly connected with the natural and ar- 
tificial objects, and the customs of the in- 
habitants. 
house, and jail, and inn, and most similar 
things are tolerably exact. They have 
all, long since, given place to other build- 
ings of a more pretending character. 
There is also some liberty taken with the 
truth in the description of the principal 
dwelling ; the real building had no “‘firstly”’ 
and “lastly.” It was of bricks, and not 
of stone; and its roof exhibited none of the 
peculiar beauties of the ‘‘ composite order.”’ 
It was erected in an age too primitive for 
that ambitious school of architecture. But 
the author indulged his recollections freely 
when he had fairly entered the door. 
Here all is literal, even to the severed arm 
of Wolfe, and the urn which held the 
ashes of Queen Dido.* 

The author has elsewhere said that the 
character of Leather-Stocking isa creation, 
rendered probable by such auxiliaries as 
were necessary to produce that effect. 
Had he drawn still more upon fancy, the 
lovers of fiction would not have so much 
cause for their objections to his work. 
Still, the picture would not have been in 
the least true without some substitutes 
for most of the other personages. The 
great proprietor resident on his lands, and 
giving his name to instead of receiving it 
from his estates, as in Europe, is common 
over the whole of New York. The physi- 
cian with his theory rather obtained from 
than corrected by experiments on the 
human constitution ; the pious, self-deny- 
ing, laborious, and ill-paid missionary ; 
the half-educated, litigious, envious, and 
disreputable lawyer, with his counterpoise, 
a brother of the profession, of better origin 
and of better character; the shiftless, 


* Though forests still crown the mountains of Ot- 
sego, the bear, the wolf, and the panther are nearly 
strangers to them. Even the innocent deer is rarely 
seen bounding beneath their arches; forthe rifle and 
the activity of the settlers have driven them to other 
haunts. To this change (which in some particulars 
is melancholy to one who knew the country in its 
infancy), it may be added that the Otsego is begin- 
ning to be a niggard of its treasures. 


Thus the academy, and court-» 
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bargaining, discontented seller of his 
““betterments ;’’ the plausible carpenter, 
and most of the others, are more familiar 
to all who have ever dwelt in a new coun- 
try. 

It may be well to say here, a little more 
explicitly, that there was no real inten- 
tion to describe, with particular accuracy, 
any real characters in this book. It has 
been often said, and in published state- 
ments, that the heroine of this book was 
drawn after the sister of the writer, who 
was killed by a fall from a horse now near 
half a century since. So ingenious is con- 
jecture that a personal resemblance has 
been discovered between the fictitious 
character and the deceased relative! It 
is scarcely possible to describe two females 
of the same class in life who would be less 
alike, personally, than Elizabeth Temple 
and the sister of the author who met with 
the deplorable fate mentioned. In a word, 
they were as unlike in this respect as ir 
history, character, and fortunes. 

Circumstances rendered this sister sin- 
gularly dear to the author. After a lapse 
of half a century he is writing this para- 
graph with a pain that would induce him 
to cancel it were it not still more painful 
to have it believed that one whom he re- 
garded with a reverence that surpassed 
the love of a brother was converted by 
him into the heroine of a work of fiction. 

From circumstances which, after this 
Introduction, will be obvious to all, the 
author has had more pleasure in writing 
“The Pioneers’? than the book will, 
probably, ever give any of its readers. 
He is quite aware of its numerous faults, 
some of which he has endeavored to re- 
pair in this edition ; but as he has—in in- 
tention, at least—done his full share in 
amusing the world, he trusts to its good- 
nature for overlooking this attempt to 
please himself. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘See, Winter comes, to rule the varied year, 
Sullen and sad, with all his rising train; 
Vapors, and clouds, and storms.”—THOMSON. 


Near the center of the State of New 
York lies an extensive district of country 
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whose surface is a succession of hills and 
dales, or to speak with greater deference 
to geographical definitions, of mountains 
and valleys. It is among these hills that 
the Delaware takes its rise; and flowing 
from the limpid lakes and thousand springs 
of this region, the numerous sources of the 
Susquehanna meander through the val- 
leys, until, uniting their streams, they 
form one of the proudest rivers of the 
United States. The mountains are gener- 
ally arable to the tops, although instances 
are not wanting where the sides are jutted 
with rocks, that aid greatly in giving to 
the country that romantic and picturesque 
character which it so eminently possesses. 
The vales are narrow, rich, and cultivated, 
with a stream uniformly winding through 
each. Beautiful and thriving villages are 
found interspersed along the margins of 
the small lakes, or situated at those points 
of the streams which are favorable for 
manufacturing ; and neat and comfortable 
farms, with every indication of wealth 
about them, are scattered profusely 
through the vales, and even to the moun- 
tain tops. Roads diverge in every direc- 
tion from the even and graceful bottoms 
of the valleys to the most rugged and in- 
tricate passes of the hills. Academies and 
minor edifices of learning meet the eye of 
the stranger at every few miles as he 
winds his way through this uneven terri- 
tory, and places for the worship of God 
abound with that frequency which char- 
acterizes a moral and reflecting people, 
and with that variety of exterior and 
canonical government which flows from 
unfettered liberty of conscience. In short, 
the whole district is hourly exhibiting how 
much can be done, in even a rugged coun- 
try and with a severe climate, under the 
dominion of mild laws, and where every 
man feels a direct interest in the prosper- 
ity of a commonwealth of which he knows 
himself to form a part. The expedients 
of the pioneers who first broke ground in 
the settlement of this country are suc- 
ceeded by the permanent improvements of 
the yeoman who intends to leave his re- 
mains to molder under the sod which he 
tills, or perhaps, of the son, who, born in 
the land, piously wishes to linger around 
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the grave of hisfather. Only forty years* 
have passed since this territory was a 
wilderness. 

Very soon after the establishment of 
the independence of the States by the 
peace of 1783, the enterprise of their citi- 
zens was directed to a development of the 
natural advantages of their widely ex- 
tended dominions. Before the war of the 
Revolution, the inhabited parts of the 
colony of New York were limited to less 
than a tenth of its possessions. A narrow 
belt of country, extending for a short dis- 
tance on either side of the Hudson, with a 
similar occupation of fifty miles on the 
banks of the Mohawk, together with the 
islands of Nassau and Staten, and a few 
insulated settlements on chosen land along 
the margins of streams, composed the 
country, which was then inhabited by less 
than two hundred thousand souls. Within 
the short period we have mentioned, the 
population has spread itself over five de- 
grees of latitude and seven of longitude, 
and has swelled to a million and a half 
of inhabitants, f who are maintained in 
abundance, and can look forward to ages 
before the evil day must arrive when their 
possessions shall become unequal to their 
wants. 

Our tale begins in 1793, about seven 
years after the commencement of one of 
the earliest of those settlements which 
have conduced to effect that magical 
change in the power and condition of the 
State to which we have alluded. 

It was near the setting of the sun, on 
a clear, cold day in December, when a 
sleigh was moving slowly up one of the 
mountains, in the district we have de- 
scribed. The day had been fine for the 
season, and but two or three large 
clouds, whose color seemed brightened 
by the light reflected from the mass 
of snow that covered the earth, floated 
in a sky of the purest blue. The road 
wound along the brow of a precipice, 
and on one side was upheld by a foun- 
dation of logs, piled one upon the other, 
while a narrow excavation in the moun- 


* The book was written in 1823. 
+ The population of New York is now (1831) quite 
2,000,000. 
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tain in the opposite direction had made a 
passage of sufficient width for the ordinary 
traveling of that day. But logs, excava- 
tion, and everything that did not reach 
several feet .above the earth lay alike 
buried beneath the snow. A single track, 
barely wide enough to receive the sleigh,* 
denoted the route of the highway, and 
this was sunk nearly two feet below the 
surrounding surface. In the vale, which 
lay at a distance of several hundred feet 
lower, there was what, in the language of 
the country, was called a clearing, and 
all the usual improvements of a new set- 
tlement; these even extended up the hill 
to the point where the road turned short 
and ran across the level land, which lay 
on the summit of the mountain; but the 
summit itself remained in the forest. 
There was glittering in the atmosphere, 
_as if it was filled with innumerable shining 
particles; and the noble bay horses that 
drew the sleigh were covered, in many 
parts, with a coat of hoar-frost. The 
vapor from their nostrils was seen to issue 
like smoke ; and every object in the view, 
as well as every arrangement of the trav- 
elers, denoted the depth of a winter in the 
mountains. The harness, which was of a 
deep, dull black, differing from the glossy 
varnishing of the preseut day, was orna- 
mented with enormous plates and buckles 
of brass, that shone like gold in those 
transient beams of the sun which found 
their way obliquely through the tops of 
the trees. Huge saddles, studded with 
nails and fitted with cloth that served as 
blankets to the shoulders of the cattle, 
supported four high, square-topped tur- 
rets, through which the stout reins led 


* Sleigh is the word used in every part of the 
United States to denote a traineau. It is of local 
use in the west of England, whence it is most prob- 
ably derived by the Americans. The latter draw 
a distinction between a sled, or sledge, and a sleigh, 
the sleigh being shod with metal. Sleighs are also 
sub-divided into two-horse and one-horse sleighs. 
Of the latter, there are the cutter, with thills so ar- 
ranged as to permit the horse to travel in the side 
track; the “pung,” or ‘‘tow-pung,” which is driven 
with a pole; and the “ gumper,” a rude construction 
used for temporary purposes in the new countries. 
Many of the American sleighs are elegant, though 
the use of the mode of conveyance is much lessened 
with the melioration of the climate subsequent on 
the clearing of the forests. 
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from the mouths of the horses to the hands 
of the driver, who was a negro of appar- 
ently twenty years of age. His face, which 
Nature had colored with a glistening black, 
was now mottled with the cold, and his 


}large shining eyes filled with tears; a 


tribute to its power that the keen frosts 
of those regions always extracted from one 
of his African origin. Still, there was a 
smiling expression of good-humor in his 
happy countenance that was created by 
the thoughts of home, and a Christmas 
fireside, with its Christmas frolics. The 
sleigh was one of those large, comfortable, 
old-fashioned conveyances, which would 
admit a whole family within its bosom, but 
which now contained only two passengers 
besides the driver. The color of its out- 
side was a modest green, and that of its 
insidea fiery red. The latter was intended 
to convey the idea of heat in that cold 
climate. Large buffalo-skins, trimmed 
around the edges with red cloth, cut into 
festoons, covered the back of the sleigh, 
and were spread over its bottom, and 
drawn up around the feet of the travelers 
—one of whom was a man of middle age, 


and the other afemale, just entering upon 


womanhood. The former was of a large 
stature ; but the precautions he had taken 
to guard against the cold left but little of 
his person exposed to view. <A great coat, 
that was abundantly ornamented by a 
profusion of furs, enveloped the whole of 
his figure, excepting the head, which was 
covered with a cap of marten-skins, lined 
with morocco, the sides of which were 
made to fall, if necessary, and were now 
drawn close over the ears, and fastened 
beneath his chin witha black ribbon. The 
top of the cap was surmounted with the tail 
of the animal whose skin had furnished the 
rest of the materials, which fell back, not 
ungracefully, a few inches behind the head. 
From beneath this mask were to be seen 
part of a fine, manly face, and particularly 
a pair of expressive, large blue eyes, that 
promised extraordinary intellect, covert 
humor, and great benevolence. The form 
of his companion was literally hid beneath 
the garments she wore. There were furs 
and silks peeping from under a large cam. 
let cloak, with a thick flannel lining, that, 
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by its cut and size, was evidently intended 
for a masculine wearer. A huge hood of 
black silk, that was quilted with down, 
concealed the whole of her head, except at a 
small opening in front for breath, through 
which occasionally sparkled a pair of ani- 
mated jet-black eyes. 

Both the father and daughter (for such 
was the connection between the two travel- 
ers) were too much occupied with their 
reflections to break a stillness, that de- 
rived little or no interruption from the 
easy gliding of the sleigh, by the sound 
of their voices. The former was thinking 
of the wife that had held this their only 
child to her bosom, when, four years be- 
fore, she had reluctantly consented to 
relinquish the society of her daughter, 
in order that the latter might enjoy the 
advantages of an education which the city 
of New York could only offer at that 
period. A few months afterward death 
had deprived him of the remaining com- 
panion of his solitude; but still he had 
enough real regard for his child, not to 
bring her into the comparative wilderness 
in which he dwelt, until the full period 
had expired to which he had limited her 
juvenile labors. The reflections of the 
daughter were less melancholy, and 
mingled with a pleased astonishment at 
the novel scenery she met at every turn 
in the road. 

The mountain on which she was jour- 
neying was covered with pines that rose 
without a branch some seventy or eighty 
feet, and which frequently doubled that 
height, by the addition of the tops. 
Through the innumerable vistas that 
opened beneath the lofty trees, the eye 
could penetrate, until it was met by a 
distant inequality in the ground, or was 
stopped by a view of the summit of the 
mountain which lay on the opposite side 
of the valley to which they were hasten- 
ing. The dark trunks of the trees rose 
from the pure white of the snow, in regu- 
larly formed shafts, until, at a great 
height, their branches shot forth hori- 
zontal limbs, that were covered with the 
meager foliage of an evergreen, affording 
a melancholy contrast to the torpor of 
nature below. To the travelers, there 
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seemed to be no wind; but these pines 
waved majestically at their topmost 
boughs, sending forth a dull, plaintive 
sound that was quite in consonance with 
the rest of the melancholy scene. 

- The sleigh had glided for some distance 
along the even surface, and the gaze of 
the female was bent in inquisitive. and, 
perhaps, timid glances, into the recesses 
of the forest, when a loud and continued 
howling was heard, pealing under the 
long arches of the woods, like the cry of 
a numerous pack of hounds. The instant 
the sounds reached the ears of the gentle- 
man he cried aloud to the black : 

‘Hold up, Aggy; there is old Hector ; 
I should know his bay among: ten thou- 
sand! The Leather-Stocking has put his 
hounds into the hills this clear day, and 
they have started their game. There is a 
deer-track a few rods ahead; and now, 
Bess, if thou canst muster courage enough 
to stand fire, I will give thee a saddle for 
thy Christmas dinner.”’ 

The black drew up, with a cheerful grin 
upon his chilled features, and began 
thrashing his arms together, in order to 
restore the circulation of his fingers, while 
the speaker stood erect, and, throwing 
aside his outer covering, stepped from the 
sleigh upon a bank of snow, which sus- 
tained his weight without yielding. 

In a few moments the speaker succeeded 
in extricating a double-barreled fowling- 
piece from among a multitude of trunks 
and bandboxes. After throwing aside the 
thick mittens which had encased his hands, 
there now appeared a pair of leather 
gloves tipped with fur, he examined his 
priming and was about to move forward 
when the light bounding noise of an ani- 
mal plunging through the woods was 
heard, and a fine buck darted into the 
path a short distance ahead of him. The 
appearance of the animal was sudden, and 
his flight inconceivably rapid; but the 
traveler appeared to be too keen a sports- 
man to be disconcerted by either. As it 
came first into view he raised the fowling- 
piece to his shoulder, and, with a practiced 
eye and steady hand, drew a trigger. The 
deer dashed forward undaunted, and ap- 
parently unhurt. Without lowering his 
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piece, the traveler turned its muzzle to- 
wad his victim, and fired again. Neither 
discharge, however, seemed to have taken 
effect. 

The whole scene had passed with a ra- 
pidity that confused the female, who was 
unconsciously rejoicing in the escape of 
the buck, as he rather darted like a me- 
teor than ran across the road, when a 
sharp, quick sound struck her ear, quite 
different from the full, round reports of her 
father’s gun, but still sufficiently distinct 
to be known.as the concussion produced 
by fire-arms. At the same instant that 
she heard this unexpected report, the buck 
sprang from the snow to a great height 
in the air, and directly a second discharge, 
similar in sound to the first, followed, when 
the animal came to the earth, falling 
headlong, and rolling over on the crust 
with its own velocity. A loud shout was 
given by the unseen marksman, and a 
couple of men instantly appeared from be- 
hind the trunks of two of the pines, where 
they had evidently placed themselves in 
expectation of the passage of the deer. 

‘‘Ha! Natty, had I known you were 
in ambush, I should not have fired,’’ cried 
the traveler, moving toward the spot 
where the deer lay—near to which he was 
followed by the delighted black, with his 
sleigh; ‘‘but the sound of old Hector 
was too exhilarating to be quiet; though 
I hardly think I struck him, either.’’ 

““No—no—Judge,’’ returned the hunter, 
with an inward chuckle, and with that 
look of exultation that indicates a con- 
sciousness of superior skill, “‘you burnt 
your powder only to warm your nose this 
cold evening. Did ye think to stop a full- 
grown buck, with Hector and the slut 
open upon him within sound, with that 
pop-gun in your hand? There’s plenty of 
pheasants among the swamps; and the 
snow-birds are flying round your own 
door, where you .may feed them with 
crumbs, and shoot them at pleasure any 
day; butif you’re for a buck, or a little 
bear’s meat, Judge, you’ll have to take 
the long rifle, with a greased wadding, or 
you'll waste more powder than you’ll fill 
stomachs, I’m thinking.’’ 

As the speaker concluded he drew his 


‘traveler, smiling good-humoredly. 
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bare hand across the bottom of his nose, 
and again opened his enormous mouth, 
with a kind of inward laugh. 

«The gun scatters well, Natty, and it 
has killed a deer before now,’’ said the 
«One 
barrel was charged with buck-shot, but 
the other was loaded for birds only. Here 
are two hurts; one through the neck, and 
the other directly through the heart. It 
is by no means certain, Natty, but I gave 
him one of the two.” 

“< Let who will kill him,’”’ said the hun- 
ter, rather surlily, ‘‘I suppose the crea- 
ture is to be eaten.’? So saying, he drew 
a large knife from a leathern sheath, which 
was stuck through his girdle or sash, and 
cut the throat of the animal. ‘If there 
are two balls through the deer, I would 
ask if there wer’n’t two rifles fired— 
besides, who ever saw such a ragged hole 
from a smooth-bore as this through the 
neck? And you will own yourself, Judge, 
that the buck fell at the last shot, which 
was sent from a truer and a younger hand 
than your’n or mine either; but, for my 
part, although I am a poor man I can 
live without the venison, but I don’t love 
to give up my lawful dues in a free coun- 
try. Though, for the matter of that, 
might often makes right here, as well as 
in the old country, for what I can see.”’ 

An air of sullen dissatisfaction pervaded 
the manner of the hunter during the whole 
of his speech; yet he thought it prudent 
to utter the close of the sentence in such 
an undertone as to leave nothing audible 
but the grumbling sounds of his voice. 

“Nay, Natty,’’ rejoined the traveler, 
with undisturbed good-humor, ‘it is for 
the honor that I contend. A few dollars 
will pay for the venison; but what will 
requite me for the lost honor of a buck’s 
tail in my cap? Think, Natty, how I 
Should triumph over that quizzing dog, 
Dick Jones, who has failed seven times 
already this season, and has only brought 
in one wood-chuck and a few gray squir- 
rels!”’ 

“Ah! the game is becoming hard to 
find, indeed, Judge, with your clearings 
and betterments,’’ said the old hunter, 
with a kind of compelled resignation. 
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“The time has been when I have shot 
thirteen deer, without counting the fa’ns, 
standing in the door of my own hut; and 
for bear’s meat, if one wanted a ham or 
so, he had only to watch a-nights, and he 
could shoot one by moonlight, through 
the cracks of the logs; no fear of his over- 
sleeping himself neither, for the howling 
of the wolves was sartin to keep his eyes 
open. There’s old Hector’’—patting with 
affection a tall hound of black and yellow 
spots, with white belly and legs, that just 
then came in on the scent, accompanied 
by the slut he had mentioned; ‘‘see where 
the wolves bit his throat, the night I druv 
them from the venison that was smoking 
on the chimney top—that dog is more to 
be trusted than many a Christian man; 
for he never forgets a friend, and loves 
the hand that gives him bread.”’ 

There was a peculiarity in the manner 
of the hunter that attracted the notice of 
the young female, who had been a close 
and interested observer of his appearance 
and equipments, from the moment he 
came into view. He was tall, and so 
meager as to make him seem above even 
the six feet that he actually stood in his 
stockings. On his head, which was thinly 
covered with lank, sandy hair, he wore 
a cap made of fox-skin, resembling in 
shape the one we have already described, 
although much inferior in finish and 
ornaments. His face was skinny and 
thin almost to emaciation; but yet it 
bore no signs of disease—on the con- 
trary, it had every indication of the 
most robust and enduring health. The 
cold and exposure had, together, given 
it a color of uniform red. His gray eyes 
were glancing under a pair of shaggy 
brows, that overhung them in long hairs of 
gray mingled with their natural hue; his 
scraggy neck was bare, and burnt to the 
same tint with his face; though a small 
part of a shirt collar made of the country 
check was to be seen above the overdress 
he wore. A kind of coat, made of dressed 
deerskin, with the hair on, was_ belted 
close to his lank body, by a girdle of 
colored worsted. On his feet were deer- 
skin moccasins, ornamented with porcu- 
pines’ quills, after the manner of the In- 


dians, and his limbs were guarded with 
long leggings of the same material as 
the moccasins, which, gartering over the 
knees of his tarnished buckskin breeches, 
had obtained for him, among the settlers 
the nickname of Leather-Stocking. Over 
his left shoulder was slung a belt of deer- 
skin, from which depended an enormous 
ox-horn, so thinly scraped as to discover 
the powder it contained. The larger end 
was fitted ingeniously and securely with a 
wooden bottom, and the other was stopped 
tight by a little plug. A leathern pouch 
hung before him, from which, as he con- 
cluded his last speech, he took a small 
measure, and, filling it accurately with 
powder, he commenced reloading the rifle, 
which, as its butt rested on the snow be- 
fore him, reached nearly to the top of his 
foxskin cap. 

The traveler had been closely examining 
the wounds during these movements, and 
now, without heeding the ill-humor of the 
hunter’s manner, he exclaimed : 

*“T would fain establish a right, Natty, 
to the honor of this death; and surely if 
the hit in the neck be mine it is enough ; 
for the shot in the heart was unnecessary 
—what we call an act of supererogation, 
Leather-Stocking.’’ 

You may call it by what l’arned name 
you please, Judge,’’ said the hunter, 
throwing his rifle across his left arm, and 
knocking up a brass lid in the breech, 
from which he took a small piece of 
greased leather, and, wrapping a ball in 
it, forced them down by main strength on 
the powder, where he continued to pound 
them while speaking. ‘It’s far easier to 
call names than to shoot a buck on the 
spring; but the creatur’ came by his end 
from a younger hand than either your’n 
or mine, as I said before.”’ 

‘«“What say you, my friend,”’ cried the 
traveler, turning pleasantly to Natty’s 
companion; ‘‘shall we toss up this dollar 
for the honor, and you keep the silver if 
you lose; what say you, friend ?”’ 

‘That I killed the dear,’? answered the 
young man, with a little haughtiness, as 
he leaned on another long rifle, similar to 
that of Natty. 

‘‘ Here are two to one, indeed,’’ replied 
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the Judge, with a smile; ‘‘I am outvoted 
—overruled, as we say on the bench. 
There is Aggy, he can’t vote, being a 
slave; and Bess is a minor—so I must 
even make the best of it. But you’ll send 
me the venison; and the deuce is in it, but 
I make a good story about its death.”’ 

«The meat is none of mine to sell,’’ said 
Leather-Stocking, adopting a little of his 
companion’s hauteur ; “for my part, I 
have known animals travel days with 
shots in the neck, and I’m none of them 
who'll rob a man of his rightful dues ? ”’ 

«You are tenacious of your rights, 
this cold evening, Natty,’’ returned the 
Judge, with unconquerable good nature ; 
“but what say you, young man; will 
three dollars pay you for the buck ?”’ 

‘First let us determine the question of 
right to the satisfaction of us both,’’ said 
the youth, firmly but respectfully, and 
with a pronunciation and language vastly 
superior to his appearance ; ‘‘ with how 
many shot did you load your gun? ”’ 

“With five, sir,’’ said the Judge, a little 
struck with the other’s manner; “are 
they not enough to slay a buck like this ? ”’ 

“One would do it ; but,’’? moving to the 
tree from behind which he had appeared, 
“you know, sir, you fired in this direction 
—here are four of the bullets in the tree.’’ 

The Judge examined the fresh marks in 
the bark of the pine, and, shaking his 
head, said with a laugh: 

“You are making out the case against 
yourself, my young advocate; where is 
the fifth ? ”’ 

“* Here,”’ said the youth, throwing aside 
the rough overcoat that he wore, and ex- 
hibiting a hole in his under-garment, 
though which large drops of blood were 
oozing. 

“Good God!” exclaimed the Judge, 
with horror; ‘have I been trifling here 
about an empty distinction, and a fellow- 
creature suffering from my hands without 
amurmur? But hasten—quick—get into 
my sleigh—it is but a mile to the village, 
where surgical aid can be obtained—all 
shall be done at my expense, and thou 
shalt live with me until thy wound is 
healed, ay, and forever afterward.”’ 

“T thank you for your good intention, 
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but I must decline your offer. I havea 
friend who would be uneasy were he to 
hear that Iam hurt and away from him. 
The injury is but slight, and the bullet 
has missed the bones; but I believe, sir, 
you will now admit my title to the veni- 
son.’” 

«Admit it!’? repeated the agitated 
Judge; ‘I here give thee a right to shoot 
deer or bears or anything thou pleasest 
in my woods, forever. Leather-Stocking 
is the only other man that I have granted 
the same privilege to; and the time is 
coming when it will be of value. But I 
buy your deer—here, this bill will pay 
thee, both for thy shot and my own.”’ 

The old hunter gathered his tall person 
up into an air of pride during this dialogue, 
but he waited until the other had done 
speaking. 

‘“There’s them living who say that 
Nathaniel Bumppo’s right to shoot on 
these hills is of older date than Marma- 
duke Temple’s right to forbid him,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ But if there’s a law about it at 
all, though who ever heard of a law that 
aman shouldn’t kill deer where he pleased! 
—but if there is a law at all, it should be 
to keep people from the use of smooth- 
bores. A body never knows where his 
lead will fly, when he pulls the trigger of 
one of them uncertain fire-arms.”’ 

Without attending to the soliloquy of 
Natty, the youth bowed his head silently 
to the offer of the bank-note, and replied : 

‘*Excuse me: I have need of the veni- 
son.”’ 

‘But this will buy you many deer,’’ 
said the Judge ; “ take it, Ientreat you ; ”’ 
and, lowering his voice to a whisper, he 
added—‘‘ it is for a hundred dollars.’’ 

For an instant only the youth seemed 
to hesitate, and then, blushing even 
through the high color that the cold had 
given to his cheeks, as if with inward 
Shame at his own weakness, he again 
declined the offer. 

During this scene*the female arose, and 
regardless of the cold air, she threw back 
the hood which concealed her features, 
and now spoke, with great earnestness. 

“Surely, surely—young man—sir—you 
would not pain my father so much as to 
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have him think that he leaves a fellow- 
creature in this wilderness whom his own 
hand has injured. I entreat you will go 
with us, and receive medical aid.”’ 

Whether his wound became more pain- 
ful, or there was something irresistible in 
the voice and manner of the fair pleader 
for her father’s feelings, we know not; 
but the distance of the young man’s 
manner was sensibly softened by this 
appeal, and he stood in appearant doubt, 
as if reluctant to comply with, and yet 
unwilling to refuse, her request. The 
Judge, for such being his office, must in 
future be his title, watched with no little 
interest the display of this singular con- 
tention in the feelings of the youth; and, 
advancing, kindly took his hand, and, as 
he pulled him gently toward the sleigh, 
urged him to enter it. 

“There is no human aid nearer than 
Templeton,’’ he said, ‘‘and the hut of 
Natty is full three miles from this—come 
—come, my young friend, go with us, and 
let the new doctor look to this shoulder of 
thine. Here is Natty will take the tidings 
of thy welfare to thy friend ; and shouldst 
thou require it, thou shalt return home in 
the morning.”’ 

The young man succeeded in extricating 
his hand from the warm grasp of the 
Judge, but he continued to gaze on the 
face of the female who, regardless of the 
cold, was still standing with her fine 
features exposed, which expressed feeling 
that eloquently seconded the request of 
her father. Leather-Stocking stood, in the 
meantime, leaning upon his long rifle, 
with his head turned a little to one side, 
as if engaged in sagacious musing ; when, 
having apparently satisfied his doubts, by 
revolving the subject in his mind, he broke 
silence. 

““It may be best to go, lad, after all; 
for, if the shot hangs under the skin, my 
hand is getting too old to be cutting into 
human flesh, as I once used to. Though 
some thirty years agone, in the old war, 
when I was out under Sir William, I 
traveled seventy miles alone in the howl- 
ing wilderness, with a rifle bullet in my 
thigh, and then cut it out with my own 
jackknife. Old Indian John knows the 


time well. I met him with a party of the 
Delawares, on the trail of the Iroquois, 
who had been down and taken five scalps 
on the Schoharie. But I made a mark on 
the red-skin that T’ll warrant he’ll carry 
to his grave! I took him on the posteerum, 
saving the lady’s presence, as he got up 
from the ambushment, and rattled three 
buck-shot into his naked hide, so close 
that you might have laid a broad joe upon 
them all’’—here Natty stretched out his 

long neck, and straightened his body, as . 
he opened his mouth, which exposed a 
single tusk of yellow bone, while his eyes, 
his face, even his whole frame seemed to 
laugh, although no sound was emitted, 
except a kind of thick hissing, as he inhaled 
his breath in quavers. ‘‘I had lost my 
bullet mold in crossing the Oneida outlet, 
and had to make shift with the buck-shot ; 
but the rifle was true, and didn’t scatter like 
your two-legged thing there, Judge, which 
don’t do, I find, to hunt in company with.’’ 

Natty’s apology to the delicacy of the 
young lady was unnecessary, for, while he 
was speaking, she was too much employed 
in helping her father to remove certain 
articles of baggage to hear him. Unable 
to resist the kind urgency of the travelers 
any longer, the youth, though still with an 
unaccountable reluctance, suffered himself 
to be persuaded to enter the sleigh. The 
black, with the aid of his master, threw 
the buck across the baggage, and, enter- 
ing the vehicle themselves, the Judge in- 
vited the hunter to do so likewise. 

‘“No, no,’’ said the old man, shaking 
his head; ‘‘I have work to do at home 
this Christmas eve—drive on with the boy, 
and let your doctor look to the shoulder ; 
though if he will only cut out the shot, 
I have yarbs that will heal the wound 
quicker than all his foreign ’intments.”’ 
He turned, and was about to move off, 
when, suddenly recollecting himself, he 
again faced the party, and added—‘“ If 
you see anything of Indian John, about 
the foot of the lake, you had better take 
him with you, and let him lend the doctor 
a hand; for, old as he is, he is curious at 
cuts and bruises, and it’s likelier than not 
he’ll be in with brooms to sweep your 
Christmas ha’arths.”’ 
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«Stop, stop,’’ cried the youth, catching 
the arm of the black as he prepared to 
urge his horses forward; ‘‘ Natty—you 
need say nothing of the shot, nor of where 
I am going—remember, Natty, as you 
love me.”’ 

<‘ Trust old Leather-Stocking,’’ returned 
the hunter, significantly ; “he hasn’t lived 
fifty years in the wilderness and not l’arnt 
from the savages how to hold. his tongue 
_—trust to me, lad; and remember old 
Indian John.”’ 

«‘ And, Natty,’’ said the youth, eagerly, 
still holding the black by the arm. ‘I 
will just get the shot extracted, and bring 
you up to-night a quarter of the buck for 
the Christmas dinner.”’ 

He was interrupted by the hunter, who 
held up his finger with an expressive gest- 
ure for silence. He then moved softly 
along the margin of the road, keeping his 
eyes steadfastly fixed on the branches of 
a pine. When he had obtained such a 
position as he wished, he stopped, and, 
cocking his rifle, threw one leg far behind 
him, and stretching his left arm to its ut- 
most extent along the barrel of his piece, 
he began slowly to raise its muzzle in a 
line with the straight trunk of the tree. 
The eyes of the group in the sleigh natur- 
ally preceded the movement of the rifle, 
and they soon discovered the object of Nat- 
ty’s aim. Ona small dead branch of the 
pine, which, at the distance of seventy feet 
from the ground, shot out horizontally im- 
mediately under the living members of the 
tree perched a bird that, in the vulgar lan- 
guage of the country, was indiscriminately 
called a pheasant or a partridge. In size 
it was but little smaller than a common 
barn-yard fowl. The baying of the dogs, 
and the conversation that had passed near 
the root of the tree on which it was 
perched, had alarmed the bird, which was 
now drawn up near the body of the pine, 
with a head and neck so erect as to form 
nearly a straight line with its legs. As 
soon as the rifle bore on the victim, Natty 
drew his trigger, and the partridge fell 
from its height with a force that buried it 
in the snow. 

“Lie down, you old villain,’’ exclaimed 
Leather-Stocking, shaking his ramrod at 
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Hector as he bounded toward the foot of 
the tree, “lie down, I say.’? The dog 
obeyed, and Natty proceeded with great 
rapidity, though with the nicest accuracy, 
to reload his piece. When this was ended 
he took up his game, and, showing it to 
the party without a head, he cried—‘‘ Here 
is a titbit for an old man’s Christmas— 
never mind the venison, boy, and remem- 
ber Indian John; his yarbs are better 
than all the foreign ’intments. Here, 
Judge,’ holding up the bird again, ‘‘ do 
you think a smooth-bore would pick game 
off their roost, and not ruffle a feather ? ’’ 
The old man gave another of his remark- 
able laughs, which partook so largely of 
exultation, mirth and irony, and, shaking 
his head, he turned, with his rifle at a 
trail, and moved into the forest with steps 
that were between a walk and a trot. At 
each movement he made his body lowered 
several inches, his knees yielding with an 
inclination inward; but, as the sleigh 
turned at a bend in the road, the youth 
cast his eyes in quest of his old companion, 
and he saw that he was already nearly 
concealed by the trunks of the trees, while 
his dogs were following quietly in his 
footsteps, occasionally scenting the deer 
track, that they seemed to know instinc- 
tively was now of no further use to them. 
Another jerk was given to the sleigh, and 
Leather-Stocking was hid from view. 


CHAPTER II. 


“All places that the eye of heaven visits 
Are to a wise man ports and happy hayeus : 
Think not the king did banish thee ; 
But thou the king.’”’—RIcHARD II. 


AN ancestor of Marmaduke Temple 
had, about one hundred and twenty 
years before the commencement of our 
tale, come to the colony of Pennsylvania, 
a friend and co-religionist of its great 
patron. Old Marmaduke, for this formid- 
able prenomen was a kind of appellative to 
the race, brought with him, to that asy- 
lum of the persecuted, an abundance of 
the good things of this life. He became 
the master of many thousands of acres of 
uninhabited territory, and the supporter 
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of many a score of dependents. He lived 
greatly respected for his piety, and not 
a little distinguished as a sectary; was 
intrusted by his associates with many im- 
portant political stations ; and died just 
in time to escape the knowledge of his 
own poverty. It was his lot to share the 
fortune of most of those who brought 
wealth with them into the new settle- 
ments of the middle colonies. 

The consequence of an emigrant into 
these provinces was generally to be ascer- 
tained by the numbers of his white ser- 
vants or dependents, and the nature of 
the public situations that he held. Tak- 
ing this rule as a guide, the ancestor of 
our Judge must have been a man of no 
little note. 

It is, however, a subject of curious in- 
quiry at the present day to look into the 
brief records of that early period, and 
observe how regular, and with few ex- 
ceptions how inevitable, were the grada- 
tions, on the one hand, of the masters to 
poverty, and on the other, of their ser- 
vants to wealth. Accustomed to ease, 
and unequal to the struggles incident to 
an infant society, the affluent emigrant 
was barely enabled to maintain his own 
rank by the weight of his personal supe- 
riority and acquirements; but, the mo- 
ment that his head was laid in the grave, 
his indolent and comparatively unedu- 
cated offspring were compelled to yield 
precedency to the more active energies of 
a class whose exertions had been stimu- 
lated by necessity. This is a very com- 
mon course of things, even in the present 
state of the Union; but it was peculiarly 
the fortunes of the two extremes of 
society in the peaceful and unenterpris- 
ing colonies of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. 

The posterity of Marmaduke did not 
escape the common lot of those who de- 
pend rather on their hereditary posses- 
sions than on their own powers; and in 
the third generation they had descended 
to a point below which, in this happy 
country, it is barely possible for honesty, 
intellect, and sobriety to fall. The same 
pride of family that had, by its self-satis- 
fied indolence, conduced to aid their fall, 


now became a principle to stimulate them 
to endeavor to rise again. The feeling, 
from being morbid, was changed to a 
healthful and active desire to emulate the 
character, the condition, and, peradven- 
ture, the wealth of their ancestors also. 
It was the father of our new acquaintance, 
the Judge, who first began to reascend in 
the scale of society; and in this under- 
taking he was not a little assisted by a 
marriage, which aided in furnishing the 
means of educating his only son in arather’ 
better manner than the low state of the 
common schools of Pennsylvania could 
promise ; or than had been the practice in 
the family for the two or three preceding 
generations. 

At the school where the reviving pros- 
perity of his father was enabled to main- 
tain him, young Marmaduke formed an 
intimacy with a youth whose years were 
about equal to his own. This was a for- 
tunate connection for our Judge, and 
paved the way to most of his future eleva- 
tion in life. 

There was not only great wealth, but 
high court interest, among the connections 
of Edward Effingham. They were one of 
the few families then resident in the colo- 
nies who thought it a degradation to its 
members to descend to the pursuits of 
commerce ; and who never emerged from 
the privacy of domestic life, unless to pre- 
side in the councils of the colony, or to 
bear arms in her defense. The latter had, 
from youth, been the only employment of 
Edward’s father. Military rank under 
the crown of Great Britain was attained 
with much longer probation, and by 
much more toilsome services, sixty 
years ago, than at the present time. 
Years were passed without murmur- 
ing in the subordinate grades of the 
service ; and those soldiers who were 
stationed in the colonies felt, when they 
obtained the command of the company, 
that they were entitled to receive the 
greatest deference from the peaceful occu- 
pants of the soil. Any one of our readers 
who has occasion to cross the Niagara 
may easily observe not only the self-im- 
portance, but the real estimation enjoyed 
by the humblest representative of the 
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crown, even in that polar region of royal 
sunshine. Such, and at no very distant 
period, was the respect paid to the mili- 
tary in these States, where now, happily, 
no symbol of war is ever seen, unless at 
the free and fearless voice of their people. 
When, therefore, the father of Marma- 
duke’s, friend, after forty years’ service, 
retired with the rank of major, maintain- 
ing in his domestic establishment a com- 
parative splendor, he became a man of the 
first considuration in his native colony— 
which was that of New York. He had 
served with fidelity and courage, and hav- 
ing been, according to the custom of the 
provinces, intrusted with commands much 
superior to those to which he was entitled 
by rank, with reputation also. When 
Major Effingham yielded to the claims of 


age, he retired with dignity, refusing his | 


half-pay or any other compensation for 
services that he felt he could no longer 
perform. 

The ministry proffered various civil 
offices, which yielded not only honor but 
profit; but he declined them all, with the 
chivalrous independence and loyalty that 
had marked his character through life. 
The veteran soon caused this act of patri- 
otic disinterestedness to be followed by 
another of private munificence, that, how- 
ever little it accorded with prudence, was 
in perfect conformity with the simple in- 
tegrity of his own view. 

The friend of Marmaduke was his only 
child; and to this son, on his marriage 
with a lady to whom the father was par- 
ticularly partial, the Major gave a com- 
plete conveyance of his whole estate, con- 
sisting of money in the funds, a town and 
country residence, sundry valuable farms 
in the old parts of the colony, and large 
tracts of wild land in the new—in this 
manner throwing himself upon the filial 
piety of his child for his own future main- 
tenance. Major Effingham, in declining 
the liberal offers of the British ministry, 
had subjected himself to the suspicion of 
having attained his dotage by all those 
who throng the avenues to court patron- 
age, even in the remotest corners of that 
vast empire; but, when he thus volun- 
tarily stripped himself of his great per- 
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sonal wealth, the remainder of the 
community seemed instinctively to adopt 
the conclusion also that he had reached a 
second childhood. This may explain the 
fact of his importance rapidly declining ; 
and, if privacy was his object, the veteran 
had soon a free indulgence of his wishes. 
Whatever views the world might enter- 
tain of this act of the Major, to himself 
and to his child it seemed no more than a 
natural gift by a father, of those immuni- 
ties which he could no longer enjoy or im- 
prove, to a son, who was formed, both by 
nature and education, to do both. The 
younger Effingham did not object to the 
amount of the donation; for he felt that 
while his parent reserved a moral control 
over his actions, he was relieving himself 
of a fatiguing burden: such, indeed, was 
the confidence existing between them, 
that to neither did it seem anything more 
than removing money from one pocket to 
another. 

One of the first acts of the young man, 
on coming into possession of his wealth, 
was to seek his early friend, with a view 
to offer any assistance that it was now in 
his power to bestow. 

The death of Marmaduke’s father, and 
the consequent division of his small estate, 
rendered such an offer extremely accept- 
able to the young Pennsylvanian; he felt 
his own powers, and saw, not only the ex- 
cellencies, but the foibles in the character 
of his friend. Effingham was by nature 
indolent, confiding, and at times impetu- 
ous and indiscreet; but Marmaduke was 
uniformly equable, penetrating, and full 
of activity and enterprise, To the latter, 
therefore, the assistance, or rather con- 
nection that was proffered to him, seemed 
to produce a mutual advantage. It was 
cheerfully accepted, and the arrangement 
of its conditions was easily completed. A 
mercantile house was established in the 
metropolis of Pennsylvania with the avails 
of Mr. Effingham’s personal property ; 
all, or nearly all, of which was put into 
the possession of Temple, who was the 
only ostensible proprietor in the concern, 


' while, in seeret, the other was entitled to 


an equal participation in the profits. This 
connection was thus kept private for two. 
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reasons, one of which, in the freedom of 
their intercourse, was frankly avowed to 
Marmaduke, while the other continued 
profoundly hid in the bosom of his friend. 
The last was nothing more than pride. To 
the descendant of a line of soldiers, com- 
merce, even in that indirect manner, 
seemed a degrading pursuit; but an in- 
superable obstacle to the disclosure ex- 
isted in the prejudices of his father. 

We have already said that Major Effing- 
ham had served as a soldier with reputa- 
tion. On one occasion, while in command 
on the western frontier of Pennsylvania, 
against a league of the French and In- 
dians, not only his glory, but the safety of 
himself and his troops were jeoparded by 
the peaceful policy of that colony. To the 
soldier, this was an unpardonable offense. 
He was fighting in their defense—he knew 
that the mild principles of this little nation 
of practical Christians would be disregard- 
ed by their subtle and malignant enemies ; 
and he felt the injury the more deeply be- 
cause he saw that the avowed object of 
the colonists, in withholding their succors, 
would only have a tendency to expose his 
command, without preserving the peace. 
The soldier succeeded, after a desperate 
conflict, in extricating himself, with a 
handful of his men, from their murderous 
enemy ; but he never forgave the people 
who had exposed him to a danger which 
they left him to combat alone. It was in 
vain to tell him that they had no agency 
in his being placed on their frontier at 


_all; it was evidently for their benefit that 


he had been so placed, and it was their 
“religious duty,’? so the Major always 
expressed it, ‘it was their religious duty 
to have supported him.”’ 

At no time was the old soldier ‘an ad- 
mirer of the peaceful disciples of Fox. 
Their disciplined habits, both of mind and 
body, had endowed them with great physi- 
cal perfection ; and the eye of the veteran 
was apt to scan the fair proportions and 
athletic frames of the colonists with a look 
that seemed to utter volumes of contempt 
for their moral imbecility. He was also a 
little addicted to the expression of a belief, 
that, where there was so great an observ- 
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could not be much of the substance. It is 
not our task to explain what is or what 
ought to be the substance of Christianity, 
but merely to record in this place the 
opinions of Major Effingham. 

Knowing the sentiments of the father in 
relation to this people, it was no wonder 
that the son hesitated to avow his connec- 
tion with, nay, even his dependence on the 
integrity of, a Quaker. 

It has been said that Marmaduke de- 
duced his origin from the contemporaries 
and friends of Penn. His father had mar- 
ried without the pale of the church to 
which he belonged, and had, in this man- 
ner, forfeited some of the privileges of his 
offspring. Still, as young Marmaduke 
was educated in a colony and society, 
where even the ordinary intercourse be- 
tween friends was tinctured with the as- 
pect of this mild religion, his habits and 
language were somewhat marked by its 
peculiarities. His own marriage at a fu- 
ture day with a lady without not only the 
pale, but the influence, of this sect of re- 
ligionists, had a tendency, it is true, to 
weaken his early impressions; still he 
retained them in some degree to the hour 
of his death, and was observed uniformly, 
when much interested or agitated, to 
speak in the language of his youth. But 
this is anticipating our tale. 

When Marmaduke first became the 
partner of young Effingham he was quite 
the Quaker in externals; and it was too 
dangerous an experiment for the son to 
think of encountering the prejudices of the 
father on this subject. The connection, 
therefore, remained a profound secret to 
all but those who were interested in it. 

For a few years Marmaduke directed 
the commercial operations of his house 
with a prudence and sagacity that afforded 
rich returns. He married the lady we 
have mentioned, who was the mother of 
Elizabeth, and the visits of his friend were 
becoming more froquent. There was a 
speedy prospect of removing the veil from 
their intercourse, as its advantages be- 
came each hour more apparent to Mr. 
Effingham, when the troubles that pre- 
ceded the war of the Revolution extended 


ance of the externals of religion, there | themselves to an alarming degree. 
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Educated in the most dependent loyalty, 
Mr. Effingham had, from the commence- 
ment of the disputes between the colonists 
and the crown, warmly maintained what 
he believed to be the just prerogatives of 
his prince; while, on the other hand, the 
clear head and independent mind of Temple 
had induced him to espouse the cause of 
the people. Both might have been in- 
fluenced by early impressions; for, if the 
son of the loyal aud gallant soldier bowed 
in implicit obedience to the will of his 
sovereign, the descendant of the perse- 
cuted followers of Penn looked back with 
a little bitterness to the unmerited wrongs 
that had been heaped upon his ancestors. 

This difference in opinion had long been 
wu subject of amicable dispute between 
them; but, latterly, the contest was get- 
ting to be too important to admit of trivial 
discussions on the part of Marmaduke, 
whose acute discernment was already 
catching faint glimmerings of the impor- 
tant events that were in embryo. The 
sparks of dissension soon kindled into a 
blaze; and the colonies, or rather, as they 
quickly declared themselves, THE STATES, 
became a scene of strife and bloodshed 
for years. 

A short time before the battle of Lex- 
ington, Mr. Effingham, already a widower, 
transmitted to Marmaduke, for safe-keep- 
ing, all his valuable effects and papers ; 
and left the colony without his father. 
The war had, however, scarcely com- 
menced in earnest, when he reappeared in 
New York, wearing the livery of his king ; 
and, in a short time, he took the field at 
the head of a provincial corps. In the 
meantime, Marmaduke had completely 
committed himself in the cause, as it was 
then called, of the rebellion. Of course, 
all intercourse between the friends ceased— 
on the part of Colonel Effingham it was 
unsought, and on that of Marmaduke 
there was a cautious reserve. It soon 
became necessary for the latter to aban- 
don the capital of Philadelphia ; but he 
had taken the precaution to remove the 
whole of his effects beyond the reach of 
the royal forces, including the papers of 
his friend also. There he continued serv- 
ing his country during the struggle, in 
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various civil capacities, and always with 
dignity and usefulness. While, however, 
he discharged his functions with credit 
and fidelity, Marmaduke never seemed to 
lose sight of his own interests ; for, when 
the estates of the adherents of the crown 
fell under the hammer, by the acts of 
confiscation, he appeared in New York, 
and became the purchaser of extensive 
possessions at comparatively low prices. 

It is true that Marmaduke, by thus 
purchasing estates that had been wrested 
by violence from others, rendered himself 
obnoxious to the censures of that sect 
which, at the same time that it discards 
its children from a full participation in 
the family union, seems ever unwilling to 
abandon them entirely to the world. But 
either his success, or the frequency of the 
transgression in others, soon wiped off 
this slight stain from his character; and, 
although there were a few who, dissatis- 
fied with their own fortunes, or conscious 
of their own demerits, would make dark 
hints concerning the sudden prosperity of 
the unportioned Quaker, yet his services, 
and possibly his wealth, soon drove the 
recollection of these vague conjectures 
from men’s minds. 

When the war ended, and the independ- 
ence of the States was acknowledged, 
Mr. Temple turned his attention from the 
pursuit of commerce, which was then 
fluctuating and uncertain, to the settle- 
ment of those tracts of land which he had 
purchased. Aided by a good deal of 
money, and directed by the suggestions 
of a strong and practical reason, his 
enterprise throve to a degree that the 
climate and rugged face of the country 
which he selected would seem to forbid. 
His property increased in a tenfold ratio, 
and he was already ranked among the 
most wealthy and important of his coun- 
trymen. To inherit this wealth he had 
but one child—the daughter whom we 
have introduced to the reader, and whom 
he was now conveying from school to pre- 
side over a household that had too long 
wanted a mistress. 

When the district in which his estates 
lay had become sufficiently populous to be 


| Set off as a county, Mr. Temple had, ac- 
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cording to the custom of the new settle- 
ments, been selected to fill its highest 
judicial station. This might. make a 
Templar smile; but, in addition to the 
apology of necessity, there is ever a dig- 
nity in talents and experience that is com- 
monly sufficient, in any station, for the 
protection of its possessor; and Marma- 
duke, more fortunate in his native clear- 
ness of mind than the judge of King 
Charles, not only decided right, but was 
generally able to give a very good reason 
for it. At all events, such was the uni- 
versal practice of the country and the 
times; and Judge Temple, so far from 
ranking among the lowest of his judicial 
contemporaries in the courts of the new 
counties, felt himself, and was  unani- 
mously acknowledged to be, among the 
first. 

We shall here close this brief explana- 
tion of the history and character of some 
of our personages, leaving them in future 
to speak and act for themselves. 


CHAPTER III. 


s* All that thou see’st in Nature’s handiwork; 
Those rocks that upward throw their mossy brows 
Like castled pinnacles of elder times; 

These venerable stems, that slowly rock 

Their towering branches in the wintry gale; 
That field of frost, which glitters in the sun, 
Mocking the whiteness of a marble breast ! 

Yet man can mar such works with his rude taste, 
Like some sad spoiler of a virgin’s fame.’’—Dvo. 


Some little while elapsed ere Marma- 
duke Temple was sufficiently recovered 
from his agitation to scan the person of 
his new companion. He now observed 
that he was a youth of some two or three- 
and-twenty years of age, and rather above 
the middle height. Further observation 
was prevented by the rough overcoat 
which was belted close to his form by a 
worsted sash, much like the one worn by 
the old hunter. The eyes of the Judge, 
after resting a moment on the figure of 
the stranger, were raised to a scrutiny of 
his countenance. There had been a look 
of care visible in the features of the youth 
when he first entered the sleigh, that had 
not only attracted the notice of Elizabeth, 
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but which she had been much puzzled to 
interpret. His anxiety seemed the strong- 
est when he was enjoining his old compan- 
ion to secrecy ; and even when he had 
decided, and was rather passively suffer- 
ing himself to be conveyed to the village, 
the expression of his eyes by no means in- 
dicated any great degree of self-satisfac- 
tion at the step. But the lines of an 
uncommonly prepossessing countenance 
were gradually becoming composed ; and 
he now sat silent and apparently musing. 
The Judge gazed at him for some time 
with earnestness, and then smiling, as if 
at his own forgetfulness, he said : 

‘““T believe, my young friend, that terror 
has driven you from my recollection ; 
your face is very familiar, and yet for 


the honor of a score of bucks’ tails in my 


cap, I could not tell your name.”’ 

“JT came into the country but three 
weeks since,’”’ returned the youth, coldly, 
“‘and I understand you have been absent 
twice that time.’’ 

““Tt will be five to-morrow. Yet your 
face is one that I have seen; though it 
would not be strange, such has been my 
affright, should I see thee in thy winding- 
sheet walking by my bedside to-night. 
What say’st thou, Bess? Am I compos 
mentis or not? Fit to charge a grand 
jury, or, what is just now of more press- 
ing necessity, able to do the honors of 
Christmas eve in the hall of Templeton ?’’ 

‘More able to do either, my dear 
father,’’ said a playful voice from under 
the ample inclosures of the hood, ‘than 
to kill deer with a smooth-bore.’’ A short 
pause followed, and the same voice, but in 
a different accent, continued: ‘‘ We shall 
have good reasons for our thanksgiving 
to-night, on more accounts than one.”’ 

The horses soon reached a point where 
they seemed to know by instinct that the 
journey was nearly ended, and, bearing 
on the bits as they tossed their heads, 
they rapidly drew the sleigh over the 
land which lay on the top of the moun- 
tain, and soon came to the point where the 
road descended suddenly, but circuitously, 
into the valley. 

The Judge was roused from his reflec- 
tions when he saw the four columns of 
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smoke which floated above his chimneys. 
As house, village and valley burst on 
his sight, he exclaimed cheerfully to his 
daughter : 

«See, Bess, there is thy resting place 
for life! And thine, too, young man, if 
thou wilt consent to dwell with us.”’ 

The eyes of his auditors involuntarily 
met; and, if the color that gathered over 
the face of Elizabeth was contradicted by 
the cold expression of her eye, the ambigu- 
ous smile that again played about the 
lips of the stranger seemed equally to 
deny the probability of his consenting to 
form one of this family group. The scene 
was one, however, which might easily 
warm a heart less given to philanthropy 
than that of Marmaduke Temple. 

The side of the mountain on which our 
travelers were journeying, though not 
absolutely perpendicular, was so steep as 
to render great care necessary in descend- 
ing the rude and narrow path which, in 
that early day, wound along the precipices. 
The negro reined in his impatient steeds, 
and time was given Elizabeth to dwell on 
a scene which was so rapidly altering un- 
der the hands of man that it only resem- 
bled in its outlines the picture she had so 
often studied with delight in childhood. 
Immediately beneath them lay a seeming 
plain, glittering without inequality, and 
buried in mountains. The latter were pre- 
cipitous, especially on the side of the 
plain, and chiefly in forest. Here and 
there the hills fell away in long, low 
points, and broke the sameness of the 
outline ; or setting to the long and wide 
field of snow, which, without house, tree, 
fence, or any other fixture, resembled so 
much spotless cloud settled to the earth. 
A few dark and moving spots were, how- 
ever, visible on the even surface, which 
the eye of Klizabeth knew to be so many 
sleighs going their several ways, to or 
from the village. On the western border 
of the plain, the mountains, though equally 
high, were less precipitous, and as they 
receded, opened into irregular valleys 
and glens, or were formed into terraces 
and hollows that admitted of cultivation. 
Although the evergreens still held do- 
minion over many of the hills that rose on 
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this side of the valley, yet the undulating 
outlines of the distant mountains, covered 
with forests of beech and maple, gave a 
relief to the eye and the promise of a 
kinder soil. Occasionally spots of white 
were discoverable amidst the forests of 
the opposite hills, which announced, by the 
smoke that curled over the tops of the 
trees, the habitations of man, and the 
commencement of agriculture. These 
spots were sometimes, by the aid of united 
labor, enlarged into what were called 
settlements, but more frequently were 
small and insulated ; though so rapid were 
the changes, and so persevering the labors 
of those who had cast their fortunes on 
the success of the enterprise, that it was 
not difficult for the imagination of Eliza- 
beth to conceive they were enlarging 
under her eye, while she was gazing, in 
mute wonder, at the alterations that a 
few short years had made in the aspect of 
the country. The points on the western 
side of this remarkable plain, on which no 
plant had taken root, were both larger 
and more numerous than those on its 
eastern, and one in particular thrust itself 
forward in such a manner as to form 
beautifully curved bays of snow on either 
side. On its extreme end an oak stretch- 
ed forward, as if to overshadow, with its 
branches, a spot which its roots were for- 
bidden to enter. It had released itself 
from the thraldom that a growth of cen- 
turies had imposed on the branches of the 
surrounding forest trees, and threw its 
gnarled and fantastic arms abroad, in the 
wildness of liberty. A dark spot of a 
few acres in extent at the southern ex- 
tremity of this beautiful flat, and immedi- 
ately under the feet of our travelers, 
alone showed by its rippling surface, 
and the vapors which exhaled from it, 
that what at first might seem a plain, 
was one of the mountain lakes, locked in 
the frosts of winter. A narrow current 
rushed impetuously from its bosom at the 
open place we have mentioned, and was to 
be traced, for miles, as it wound its way 
toward the south through the real valley, 
by its borders of hemlock and pine, and by 
the vapor which arose from its warmer 
surface into the chill atmosphere of the 
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hills. The banks of this lovely basin, at 
its outlet, or southern end, were steep, but 
not high; and in that direction the land 
continued, far as the eye could reach, a 
narrow but graceful valley, along which 
the settlers had scattered their humble 
habitations, with a profusion that bespoke 
the quality of the soil, and the compara- 
tive facilities of intercourse. 

Immediately on the bank of the lake and 
at its foot stood the village of Templeton. 
It consisted of some fifty buildings, includ- 
ing those of every description, chiefly built 
of wood, and which, in their architecture, 
bore no great marks of taste, but which 
also, by the unfinished appearance of most 
of the dwellings, indicated the hasty 
manner of their construction. To the eye 
they presented a variety of colors. A few 
were white in both front and rear, but 
more bore that expensive color on their 
fronts only, while their economical but 
ambitious owners had covered the remain- 
ing sides of the edifices with a dingy red. 
One or two were slowly assuming the russet 
of age; while the uncovered beams that 
were to be seen through the broken win- 
dows of their second stories showed that 
either the taste or the vanity of their pro- 
prietors had led them to undertake a task 
which they were unable to accomplish. 
The whole were grouped in a manner that 
aped the streets of a city, and were evi- 
dently so arranged by the directions of one 
who looked to the wants of posterity rather 
than to the convenience of the present in- 
cumbents. Some three or four of the better 
sort of buildings, in addition to the uni- 
formity of their color, were fitted with 
green blinds, which, at that season at least, 
were rather strangely contrasted to the 
-chill aspect of the lake, the mountains, the 
forests, and the wide fields of snow. Before 
the doors of these pretending dwellings 
were placed a few saplings, either without 
branches, or possessing only the feeble 
shoots of one or two summers’ growth, that 
looked not unlike tall grenadiers on post 
near the threshold of princes. In truth, the 
occupants of these favored habitations were 
the nobles of Templeton, as Marmaduke 
was its king. They were the dwellings of 
two young men who were cunning in the 
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law ; an equal number of that class who 
chaffered to the wants of the community 
under the title of storekeepers; and a 
disciple of Aisculapius, who, for a novelty, 
brought more subjects into the world than 
he sent out of it. In the midst of this in- 
congruous group of dwellings rose the 
mansion of the Judge, towering above all 
its neighbors. It stood in the center of 
an inclosure of several acres which was 
covered with fruit-trees. Some of the 
latter had been left by the Indians, and 
began already to assume the moss and 
inclination of age, therein forming a very 
marked contrast to the infant plantations 
that peered over most of the picketed 
fences of the village. In addition to this 
show of cultivation were two rows of 
young Lombardy poplars, a tree but late- 
ly introduced into America, formally lining 
either side of a pathway which led from a 
gate that opened on the principal street 
to the front door of the building. The 
house itself had been built entirely under 
the superintendence of a certain Mr. 
Richard Jones, whom we have already 
mentioned, and who, from his cleverness 
in small matters, and an entire willing- 
ness to exert his talents, added to the cir- 
cumstance of their being sister’s children, 
ordinarily superintended all the minor 
concerns of Marmaduke Temple. Richard 
was fond of saying that this child of in- 
vention consisted of nothing more nor less 
than what should form the groundwork 
of every clergyman’s discourse; viz., a 
firstly, and a lastly. He had commenced 
his labors, in the first year of their resi- 
dence, by erecting a tall, gaunt edifice of 
wood, with its gable toward the highway. 
In this shelter, for it was little more, the 
family resided three years. By the end of 
that period, Richard had completed his 
design. He had availed himself in this 
heavy undertaking of the experience of a 
certain wandering eastern mechanic, who, 
by exhibiting a few soiled plates of En- 
glish architecture and talking learnedly 
of friezes, entablatures, and particularly 
of the composite order, had obtained a 
very undue influence over Richard’s taste, 
in everything that pertained to that 
branch of the fine arts. Not that Mr. 
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Jones did not affect to consider Hiram 
Doolittle a perfect empiric in his profession, 
being in the constant habit of listening to 
his treatises on architecture with a kind 
of indulgent smile; yet, either from an in- 
ability to oppose them by anything plau> 
sible from his own stores of learning, or 
from secret admiration, Richard generally 
submitted to the arguments of his co- 
adjutor. Together, they had not only 
erected a dwelling for Marmaduke, but 
they had given a fashion to the architec- 
ture of the whole county. The composite 
order, Mr. Doolittle would contend, was 
an order composed of many others, and 
was intended to be the most useful of all, 
for it admitted into its construction such 
alterations aS convenience or circum- 
stances might require. To this propo- 
sition Richard usually assented ; and when 
rival geniuses, who monopolize not only 
all the reputation, but most of the money 
of a neighborhood, are of a mind, it is not 
uncommon to see them lead the fashion, 
even in graver matters. In the present 
instance, as we have already hinted, 
the castle, as Judge Templeton’s dwelling 
was termed in common parlance, came to 
be the model, in some one or other of its 
numerous excellences, for every aspiring 
edifice within twenty miles of it. 

The house itself, or the “‘lastly,’’ was of 
stone: large, square, and far from uncom- 
fortable. These were four requisites, on 
which Marmaduke had insisted with a little 
more than his ordinary pertinacity. But 
everything else was peaceably assigned to 
Richard and his associate. These worthies 
found the material a little too solid for the 
tools of their workmen, which, in general, 
were employed on a substance no harder 
than the white pine of the adjacent moun- 
tains, a wood so proverbially soft that it 
is commonly chosen by the hunters for pil- 
lows. But for this awkward dilemma, it 
is probable that the ambitious tastes of 
our two architects would have left us 
much more to do in the way of de- 
scription. Driven from the faces of the 
house by the obduracy of the material, 
they took refuge in the porch and on 
the roof. The former, it was decided, 
should be severely classical, and the 
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latter a rare specimen of the merits of 
the composite order. 

A roof, Richard contended, was a part 
of the edifice that the ancients always en- 
deavored to conceal, it being an excres- 
cence in architecture that was only to be 
tolerated on account of its usefulness. Be- 
sides, as he wittily added, a chief merit 
in a dwelling was to present a front, on 
whichever side it might happen to be 
seen; for, as it was exposed to all eyes 
in all weathers, there should be no weak 
flank for envy or unneighborly criti- 
cism to assail. It was therefore decided 
that the roof should be flat, and with 
four faces. To this arrangement, Marma- 
duke objected the heavy snows that lay 
for months, frequently covering the earth 
to a depth of three or four feet. Happily, 
the facilities of the composite order pre- 
sented themselves to effect a compromise, 
and the rafters were lengthened, so as to 
give a descent that should carry off the 
frozen element. But, unluckily, some mis- 
take was made in the admeasurement of 
these material parts of the fabric ; and, as 
one of the greatest recommendations of . 
Hiram was his ability to work by the 
‘“square rule,’’? no opportunity was found 
of discovering the effect until the massive 
timbers were raised on the four walls of 
the building. Then, indeed, it was soon 
seen that, in defiance of all rule, the roof 
was by far the most conspicuous part of 
the whole edifice. Richard and his associ- 
ate consoled themselves with the belief 
that the covering would aid in concealing 
this unnatural elevation ; but every shingle 
that was laid only multiplied objects to 
look at. Richard essayed to remedy the 
evil with paint, and four different colors 
were laid on by his own hands. The first. 
was a sky-blue, in the vain expectation 
that the eye might be cheated into the 
belief it was the heavens themselves that. 
hung so imposingly over Marmaduke’s. 
dwelling ; the second was what he called 
a “cloud-color,”’ being nothing more nor 
less than an imitation of smoke; the third 
was what Richard termed an invisible: 
green, an experiment that did not succeed 
against a background of sky. Abandon- 
ing the attempt to conceal, our architects, 
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drew upon their invention for means to 
ornament the offensive shingles. After 
much deliberation and two or three essays 
by moonlight, Richard ended the affair by 
boldky covering the whole beneath a color 
that he christened ‘‘sunshine,’? a cheap 
way, as he assured his cousin, the Judge, 
of always keeping fair weather over his 
head. The platform, as well as the eaves 
of the house, were surmounted by gaudily 
painted railings, and the genius of Hiram 
was exerted in the fabrication of divers 
urns and moldings, that were scattered 
profusely around this part of their labors. 
Richard had originally a cunning expedi- 
ent, by which the chimneys were intended 
to be so low, and so situated, as to re- 
semble ornaments on the balustrades ; but 
comfort required that the chimneys should 
rise with the roof, in order that the smoke 
might be carried off, and they thus became 
four extremely conspicuous objects in the 
view. 

As this roof was much the most impor- 
tant architectural undertaking in which 
Mr. Jones was ever engaged, his failure 
produced a correspondent degree of morti- 
fication. At first he whispered among 
his acquaintances that it proceeded from 
ignorance of the square rule on the part 
of Hiram; but as his eye became gradu- 
ally accustomed to the object, he grew 
better satisfied with his labors, and in- 
stead of apologizing for the defects, he 
commenced praising the beauties of the 
mansion-house; he soon found hearers, 
and as wealth and comfort are at all times 
attractive, it was, as has been said, made 
a model for imitation ona small scale. In 
less than two years from its erection, he 
had the pleasure of standing on the ele- 
vated platform, and of looking down on 
three humble imitators of its beauty. 
Thus it is ever with fashion, which even 
renders the faults of the great subjects of 
admiration. 

Marmaduke bore this deformity in his 
dwelling with great good nature, and 
soon contrived by his own improvements 
to give an air of respectability and com- 
fort to his place of residence. Still, there 
was much of incongruity, even immedi- 
ately about the mansion house. Although 
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poplars had been brought from Europe to 
ornament the grounds, and willows and 
other trees were gradually springing up 
nigh the dwelling, yet many a pile of snow 
betrayed the presence of the stump of a 
pine ; and even, in one or two instances, 
unsightly remnants of trees that had been 
partly destroyed by fire were seen rearing 
their black, glistening columns twenty or 
thirty feet above the pure white of the 
snow. These, which in the language of 
the country are termed stubs, abounded 
in the open fields adjacent to the village, 
and were accompanied, occasionally, by 
the ruin of a pine or a hemlock that had 
been stripped of its bark, and which waved 
in melancholy grandeur its naked limbs to 
the blast, a skeleton of its former glory. 
But these and many other unpleasant ad- 
ditions to the view were unseen by the 
delighted Elizabeth, who, as the horses 
moved down the side of the mountain, saw 
only in gross the cluster of houses that 
lay like a map at her feet; the fifty 
smokes that were curling from the valley 
to the clouds; the frozen lake as it lay 
embedded in mountains of evergreen, with 
the long shadows of the pines on its white 
surface, lengthening in the setting sun; 
the dark ribbon of water, that gushed 
from the outlet and was winding its way 
toward the distant Chesapeake—the al- 
tered, though still remembered, scenes of 
her childhood. 

Five years had wrought greater changes 
than a century would produce in countries 
where time and labor have given perma- 
nency to the works of man. To our young 
hunter and the Judge the scene had less 
novelty ; though none ever emerge from 
the dark forests of that mountain, and 
witness the glorious scenery of that beau- 
teous valley, as it bursts unexpectedly 
upon them, without a feeling of delight. 
The former cast one admiring glance from 
north to south, and sank his face again 
beneath the folds of his coat; while the 
latter contemplated, with philanthropic 
pleasure, the prospect of affluence and 
comfort that was expanding around him; 
the result of his own enterprise, and 
much of it the fruits of his own industry. 

The cheerful sound of sleigh-bells, how- 
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ever, attracted the attention of the whole 
party, as they came jingling up the sides 
of the mountain, at a rate that announced 
a powerful team anda hard driver. The 
bushes which lined the highway inter- 
rupted the view, and the two sleighs were 
close upon each other before either was 
seen. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“How now? whose mare’s dead? what’s the mat- 
ter?” —FALSTAFF. 


A LARGE lumber sleigh, drawn by four 
horses, was soon seen dashing through 
the leafless bushes which fringed the 
road. The leaders were of gray, and the 
pole-horses of a jet-black. Bells innum- 
erable were suspended from every part 
of the harness where one of the tink- 
ling balls could be placed, while the rapid 
movement of the equipage, in defiance of 
the steep ascent, announced the desire of 
the driver to ring them to the utmost. 
The first glance at this singular arrange- 
ment acquainted the Judge with the char- 
acter of those in the sleigh. It contained 
four male figures. On one of those stools 
that are used as writing-desks, lashed 
firmly to the sides of the vehicle, was 
seated a little man, enveloped in a great- 
coat fringed with fur, in such a manner 
that no part of him was visible except 
a face of an unvarying red color. There 
was an habitual upward look about the 
head of this gentleman, as if dissatisfied 
with its natural proximity to the earth; and 
the expression of his countenance was that 
of busy care. He was the charioteer, and 
he guided the mettled animals along the 
precipice with a fearless eye and a steady 
hand. Immediately behind him, with his 
face toward the other two, was a tall 
figure, to whose appearance not even the 
duplicate overcoats which he wore, aided 
by the corner of a horse-blanket, could 
give the appearance of strength. His 
face was protruding from beneath a woolen 
night-cap; and, when he turned to the 
vehicle of Marmaduke as the sleighs ap- 
proached each other, it seemed formed by 
nature to cut the atmosphere with the 
least possible resistance. The eyes alone 
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appeared to create any obstacle, for from 
either side of his forehead their light-blue, 
glassy balls projected. The sallow of his 
countenance was too permanent to be 
affected even by the intense cold of the 
evening. Opposite to his personage sat a 
solid, short and square figure. No part 
of his form was to be discovered through 
his overdress, but a face that was illumi- 
nated by a pair of black eyes that gave 
the lie to every demure feature in his 
countenance. A fair, jolly wig furnished 
a neat and rounded outline to his visage, 
and he, as well as the other two, wore 
marten-skin caps. The fourth was a meek- 
looking, long-visaged man, without any 
other protection from the cold than that 
which was furnished by a black surtout, 
made with some little formality, but 
which was rather threadbare and rusty. 
He wore a hat of extremely decent propor- 
tions, though frequent brushing had quite 
destroyed its nap. His face was pale, 
and withal a little melancholy, or what 
might be termed of a studious complexion. 
The air had given it, just now, a slight 
and somewhat feverish flush. The char- 
acter of his whole appearance, especially 
contrasted to the air of humor in his next 
companion, was that of habitual mental 
care. No sooner had the two sleighs ap- 
proached within speaking distance, than 
the driver of this fantastic equipage 
shouted aloud : 

“Draw up in the quarry—draw up, thou 
king of the Greeks ; draw into the quarry, 
Agamemnon, or I shall never be able to 
pass you. Welcome home, cousin ’duke 
—welcome, welcome, black-eyed Bess. 
Thou seest, Marmaduke, that I have taken 
the field with an assorted cargo to do thee 
honor. Monsieur Le Quoi has come out 
with only one cap; Old Fritz would not 
stay to finish the bottle; and Mr. Grant 
has got to put the ‘lastly’ to his 
sermon, yet. Even all the horses would 
come—by-the-by, Judge, I must seil the 
blacks for you immediately ; they inter- 
fere, and the nigh one is a bad goer in 
double harness. I can get rid of them 
to 92 

“Sell what thou wilt, Dickon,’’ inter. 
rupted the cheerful voice of the Judge, ‘so 
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that thou leavest me my daughter and 
my lands. Ah! Fritz, my old friend, this 
is a kind compliment, indeed, for seventy 
to pay to five-and-forty. Monsieur Le Quoi, 
I am your servant. Mr. Grant,’’ lifting 
his cap, ‘‘I feel indebted to your attention. 
Gentlemen, I make you acquainted with 
my child. Yours are names with which 
she is very familiar.’’ 

«“Velcome, velcome, Tchooge,”’ said the 
elder of the party, with a strong German 
accent. ‘‘ Miss Petsy vill owe me a kiss.”’ 

“And cheerfully will I pay it, my good 
sir,’ cried the soft voice of Elizabeth ; 
which sounded, in the clear air of the hills, 
like tones of silver, amid the loud cries of 
Richard. “I have always a kiss for my 
old friend, Major Hartmann.”’ 

By this time the gentleman in the front 
seat, who had been addressed as Monsieur 
Le Quoi, had arisen with much difficulty, 
owing to the impediment of his overcoats, 
and steadying himself by placing one hand 
on the stool of the charioteer, with the 
other he removed his cap, and bowing 
politely to the Judge, and profoundly to 
Elizabeth, he paid his compliments. 

«*Cover thy poll, Gaul, cover thy poll,” 
cried the driver, who was Mr. Richard 
Jones; ‘‘cover thy poll, or the frost will 
pluck out the remnant of thy locks. Had 
the hairs on the head of Absalom been as 
scarce as thine he might have been living 
to this day.’’ The jokes of Richard never 
failed of exciting risibility, for he uniform- 
ly did honor to his own wit; and he en- 
joyed a hearty laugh on the present oc- 
casion, while Mr. Le Quoi resumed his 
seat with a polite reciprocation in his 
mirth. The clergyman, for such was the 
office of Mr. Grant, modestly, though 
quite affectionately, exchanged his greet- 
ings with the travelers also, when Richard 
prepared to turn the heads of his horses 
homeward. 

It was in the quarry alone that he could 
effect this object without ascending to the 
summit of the mountain. A very consid- 
erable excavation had been made in the 
side of the hill, at the point where Richard 
had succeeded in stopping the sleighs, 
from which the stones used for building in 
the village were ordinarily quarried, and 


in which he now attempted to turn his 
team. Passing itself was a task of diffi- 
culty, and frequently of danger, in that 
narrow road; but Richard had to meet 
the additional risk of turning his four-in- 
hand. The black civilly volunteered his 
services to take off the leaders, and the 
Judge very earnestly seconded the meas- 
ure with his advice. Richard treated both 
proposals with great disdain. 

““Why, and wherefore, cousin ’duke ?”’ 
he exclaimed, a little angrily; “the 
horses are gentle as lambs. You know 
that I broke the leaders myself, and the 
pole-horses are too near my whip to be 
restive. Here is Mr. Le Quoi, now, who 
must know something about driving, be- 
cause he has rode out so often with me; I 
will leave it to Mr. Le Quoi whether there 
is any danger.’”’ 

It was not in the nature of the French- 
man to disappoint expectations so confi- 
dently formed ; although he sat looking 
down the precipice which fronted him, as 
Richard turned his leaders into the 
quarry, with a pair of eyes that stood 
out like those of lobsters. The German’s 
muscles were unmoved, but his quick 
sight scanned each movement. Mr. 
Grant placed his hands on the side of 
the sleigh, in preparation for a spring, 
but moral timidity deterred him from 
taking the leap that bodily apprehension 
strongly urged him to attempt. 

Richard, by a sudden application of the 
whip, succeeded in forcing the leaders 
into the snow-bank that covered the 
quarry; but the instant that the im- 
patient animals suffered by the crust, 
through which they broke at each step, 
they positively refused to move an inch 
farther in that direction. On the con- 
trary, finding that the cries and blows 
of their driver were redoubled at this 
juncture, the leaders backed upon the 
pole-horses, who in their turn backed the 
sleigh. Only a single log lay above the 
pile which upheld the road, on the side 
toward the valley, and this was now 
buried in the snow. The sleigh was easily 
forced across so slight an impediment, 
and before Richard became conscious of 
his danger one-half of the vehicle was 
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projected over a precipice, which fell per- 
pendicularly more than a hundred feet. 
The Frenchman, who by his position had 
a full view of their threatened flight, in- 
stinctively threw his body as far forward 
as possible, and cried “‘ Ah ! Mon cher Mon- 
sieur Deeck ! mon Dieu! que faites-vous! ”’ 

‘Donner and blitzen, Richart!’ ex- 
claimed the veteran German, looking over 
the side of the sleigh with unusual emotion, 
“‘ put you will preak ter sleigh and kilt ter 
horses ! ”’ 

‘©Good Mr. Jones,”’ said the clergyman, 
““be prudent, good sir—be careful.”’ 

*< Get up, obstinate devils ! ’’ cried Rich- 
ard, catching a bird’s-eye view of his 
situation, and in his eagerness to move 
forward kicking the stool on which he 
sat—‘‘ get up, I say—cousin ’duke, I shall 
have to sell the grays, too; they are the 
worst broken horses—Mr. Le Quaw!”’ 
Richard was too much agitated to regard 
his pronunciation, of which he was com- 
monly a little vain: ‘‘ Monsieur Le Quaw, 
pray get off my leg; you hold my leg so 
tight that it’s no wonder the horses back.’’ 

“‘ Merciful Providence !’’ exclaimed the 
Judge; ‘‘ they will be all killed ! ”’ 

Elizabeth gave a piercing shriek, and 
the black of Agamemnou’s face changed 
to a muddy white. 

At this critical moment, the young 
hunter, who, during the salutations of 
the parties, had sat in rather sullen 
silence, sprang from the sleigh of Marma- 
duke to the heads of the refractory lead- 
ers. ‘The horses, which were yet suffering 
under the injudicious and somewhat ran- 
dom blows of Richard, were dancing up 
and down with that ominous movement 
that threatens a sudden and uncontrollable 
start, still pressing backward. The youth 
gave the leaders a powerful jerk, and they 
plunged aside, and re-entered the road in 
the position in which they were first halt- 
ed. The sleigh was whirled from its dan- 
gerous position, and upset, with the run- 
ners outward. The German and the 
divine were thrown, rather unceremoni- 
ously, into the highway, but without dan- 
ger to their bones. Richard appeared in 
the air, describing the segment of a 
circle, of which the reins were the radii, 
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and landed, at the distance of some fifteen 
feet, in that snow-bank which the horses 
had dreaded, right end uppermost. Here, 
as he instinctively grasped the reins, as 
drowning men seize at straws, he admir- 
ably served the purpose of an anchor. 
The Frenchman, who was on his legs, in 
the act of springing from the sleigh, took 
an aérial flight also, much in the attitude 
which boys assume when they play leap- 
frog, and, flying off in a tangent to the 
curvature of his course, came into the 
snow-bank head foremost, where he re- 
mained, exhibiting two lathy legs on high, 
like scarecrows waving in a corn-field. 
Major Hartmann, whose self-possession 
had been admirably preserved during the 
whole evolution, was the first of the party 
that gained his feet and his voice. 

“Ter deyvel, Richart !’’ he exclaimed, 
in a voice half-serious, half-comical, ‘ put 
you unload your sleigh very hantily ! ”’ 

It may be doubtful whether the attitude 
in which Mr. Grant continued for an in- 
stant after his overthrow was the one into 
which he had been thrown, or was as- 
sumed, in humbling himself before the 
Power that he reverenced, in thanksgiv- 
ing at his escape. When he rose from his 
knees, he began to gaze about him, with 
anxious looks, after the welfare of his 
companions, while every joint in his body 
trembled with nervous agitation. There 
was some confusion in the faculties of Mr. 
Jones also; but as the mist gradually 
cleared from before his eyes he saw that 
all was safe, and, with an air of great 
self-satisfaction, he cried, ‘‘ Well —that 
was neatly saved, anyhow !—it was a 
lucky thought in me to hold on to the 
reins, or the fiery devils would have been 
over the mountain by this time. How 
well I recovered myself, duke! Another 
moment would have been too late; but I 
knew just the spot where to touch the off- 
leader; that blow under his right flank, 
and the sudden jerk I gave the rein, 
brought them round quite in rule, I must 
own myself.’’ * 

* The spectators, from immemorial usage, have a 
right to laugh at the casualties of a sleigh ride; 
and the Judge was no sooner certain that no harm 
was done than he made full use of the privilege. 
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“Thou jerk! thou recover thyself, 


3 Dickon!’’ he said, “but for that brave 


lad yonder thou and thy horses, or rather 
mine, would have been dashed to pieces— 
but where is Monsieur Le Quoi? ”’ 

“Oh! mon cher Juge! mon ami!” 
cried a smothered voice, “ praise be God, 
I live; vill you, Mister Agamemnon, be 
pleas come down ici, and help me on my 
leg? ”’ 

The divine and the negro seized the in- 
carcerated Gaul by his legs and extricated 
him from a snow-bank of three feet in 
depth, whence his voice had sounded as 
from the tombs. The thoughts of Mr. 
Le Quoi, immediately on his liberation, 
were not extremely collected ; and, when 
he reached the light, he threw his eyes 
upward, in order to examine the distance 
he had fallen. His good-humor returned, 
however, with a knowledge of his safety, 
though it was some little time before he 
clearly comprehended the case. 

“‘ What, monsieur,’’ said Richard, who 
was busily assisting the black in taking off 
the leaders; ‘“‘are you there? I thought 
I saw you flying toward the top of the 
mountain just now.”’ 

“‘Praise be God, I no fly down into the 
lake,’’ returned the Frenchman, with a 
visage that was divided between pain, 
occasioned by a few large scratches that 
he had received in forcing his head through 
the crust, and the look of complaisance 
that seemed natural to his pliable features. 
«* Ah! mon cher Mister Deeck, vat you do 
next ?—dere be noting you no try.” 

“The next thing, I trust, will be to learn 
to drive,’’ said the Judge, who had busied 
himself in throwing the buck, together 
with the several other articles of baggage, 
from his own sleigh into the snow; ‘‘ here 
are seats for you all, gentlemen; the even- 
ing grows piercingly cold, and the hour 
approaches for the service of Mr. Grant ; 
we will leave friend Jones to repair the 
damages, with the assistance of Agamem- 
non, and hasten to a warm fire. Here, 
Dickon, are a few articles of Bess’s trum- 
pery, that you can throw into your sleigh 
when ready; and there is also a deer 
of my taking, that I will thank you 
to bring. Aggy! remember that there 
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will be a visit from Santa Claus* to- 
night.”’ 

The black grinned, conscious of the 
bribe that. was offered him for silence on 
the subject of the deer, while Richard, 
without in the least waiting for the termi- 
nation of his cousin’s speech began his 
reply : 

‘Learn to drive, sayest thou, cousin 
‘duke? Is there a man in the county 
who knows more of horse-flesh than my- 
self? Who broke in the filly, that no one 
else dare mount, though your coachman 
did pretend that he had tamed her before 
I took her in hand ; but anybody could see 
that he lied—he was a great liar, that 
John—what’s that, a buck ? ’’—Richard 
abandoned the horses, and ran to the 
spot where Marmaduke had thrown the 
deer. “Itisabuck! Iamamazed! Yes, 
here are two holes in him, he has fired both 
barrels, and hit him each time. Ecod! 
how Marmaduke will brag! heis a prodig- 
ious bragger about any small matter like 
this now; well, to think that ’duke has 
killed a buck before Christmas! There 
will be no such thing as living with him— 
they are both bad shots though, mere 
chance—mere chance—now, I never fired 
twice at a cloven foot in my life—it is hit 
or miss with me—dead or run away—had 
it been a bear, or a wild cat, a man might 
have wanted both barrels. Here! you 
Aggy! how far off was the Judge when 
this buck was shot ? ”’ 

“Kh! massa Richard, maybe a ten 
rod,’’ cried the black, bending under one 
of the horses, with the pretense of fasten- 
ing a buckle, but in really to conceal the 
grin that opened a mouth from ear to ear. 

«“‘Ten rod!’’ echoed the other; ‘‘ why, 
Aggy, the deer I killed last winter was at 
twenty—yes! if anything it was nearer 
thirty than twenty. I wouldn’t shoot at 
a deer at ten rod: besides, you may re- 
member, Aggy, I only fired once.”’ 

«Yes, massa Richard, I ’*member ’em ! 


*The periodical visits of St. Nicholas, or Santa 
Claus, as he is termed, were never forgotten among 
the inhabitants of New York, until the emigration 
from New England brought in the opinions and 
usages of the Puritans. Like the ‘‘bon homme de 
Noél,”’ he arrives at each Christmas. 
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Natty Bumppo fire ’toder gun. You 
know, sir, all ’e folks say Natty kill him.”’ 

“The folks lie, you black devil!’ ex- 
claimed Richard in great heat. ‘I have 
not shot even a gray squirrel these four 
years to which that old rascal has not 
laid claim, or some one else for him. This 
is a damned envious world that we live in 
—people are always for dividing the credit 
of a thing, in order to bring down merit 
to their own level. Now they have a 
story about the Patent,* that Hiram 
Doolittle helped to plan the _ steeple 
to St. Paul’s; when Hiram knows that 
it is entirely mine; a little taken from 
a print of his namesake in London, I 
own; but essentially, as to all points of 
genius, my own.”’ 

<*T don’t know where he come from,”’ 
said the black, losing every mark of humor 
in an expression of admiration, ‘‘but eb’ry 
body say, he wonnerful handsome.”’ 

‘© And well they may say so, Aggy,”’ 
cried Richard, leaving the buck and walk- 
ing up to the negro with the air of a man 
who has new interest awakened within 
him. ‘I think I may say, without brag- 
ging, that it is the handsomest and the 
most scientific country church in America. 


I know that the Connecticut settlers talk 
about their Westherfield meeting-house ; 
but I never believe more than half what 
they say, they are such unconscionable 
braggers. Just as you have got a thing 
done, if they see it likely to be successful, 
they are always for interfering ; and then 
it’s ten to one but they lay claim to half, 
or even all of the credit. Youmay remem- 
ber, Aggy, when I painted the sign of the 
bold dragoon for Captain Hollister, there 
was that fellow, who was about town lay- 
ing brick-dust on the houses, came one day 
and offered to mix what I call the streaky 
black, for the tail and mane; and then, 
because it looks like horse-hair, he tells 


* The grants of land, made either by the crown or 
the state, were by letters patent under the great 
seal, and the term “patent” is usually applied to 
any district of extent thus conceded; thongh under 
the crown, manorial rights being often granted with 
the soil, in the older counties, the word ‘“‘manor” 
is frequently used. There are many manors in New 
York, though all political and judicial rights have 
ceased, 
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everybody that the sign was painted by 
himself and Squire Jones. If Marmaduke 
don’t send that fellow off the Patent, he 
may ornament his village with his own 
hands for me.’? Here Richard paused a 
moment, and cleared his throat by a loud 
hem, while the negro, who was all this time 
busily engaged in preparing the sleigh, 
proceeded. with his work in respectful 
silence. Owing to the religious scruples 
of the Judge, Aggy was the servant of 
Richard, who had his services for a fvme,* 
and who, of course, commanded a legal 
claim to the respect of the young negro. 
But when any dispute between his lawful 
and his real master occurred, the black felt 
too much deference for both to express any 
opinion. In the meanwhile, Richard con- 
tinued watching the negro as he fastened 
buckle after buckle, until, stealing a look 
of consciousness toward the other, he con- 
tinued : ‘‘ Now, if that young man who was 
in your sleigh is a real Connecticut settler, 
he will be telling everybody how he saved 
my horses, when, if he had let them alone 
for half a minute longer, I would have 
brought them in much better, without up- 
setting, with the whip and rein —it spoils 
a horse to give him his head. I should not 
wonder if I had to sell the whole team, just 
for that one jerk he gave them.’’ Richard 
paused and hemmed; for his conscience 
smote him a little for censuring a man who 
had just saved his life. ‘* Who is the lad, 
Aggy —I don’t remember to have seen 
him before ? ’’ 

The black recollected the hint about 
Santa Claus; and, while he briefly ex- 
plained how they had taken up the person 
in question on the top of the mountain, he 


*The manumission of the slaves in New York has 
been gradual. When public opinion became strong 
in their favor, then grew up a custom of buying the 
services of a slave, for six or eight years, with a con- 
dition to liberate him at the end of the period. Then 
the law provided that all born after a certain day 
should be free, the males at twenty-eight and the 
females at twenty-five. After this the owner was 
obliged to cause his servants to be taught to read 
and write before they reached the age of eighteen, 
and, finally, the few that remained were all uncon- 
ditionally liberated in 1826, or after the publicaticn 
of this tale. Itwas quite usual for men more or less 
connected with the Quakers, who never held slaves, 
to adopt the first expedient. 
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forbore to add anything concerning the 
accident of the wound, only saying that he 
believed the youth was a stranger. It 
was so usual for men of the first rank to 
take into their sleighs any one they found 
toiling through the snow, that Richard 
was perfectly satisfied with this explana- 
tion. He heard Aggy with great atten- 
tion, and then remarked, “ Well, if the 
lad has not been spoiled by the people in 
Templeton he may be a modest young 
man, and, as he certainly meant well, 1 
shall take some notice of him—perhaps 
he is land-hunting—I say, Aggy, maybe 
he is out hunting ? ”’ 

“Kh! yes, massa Richard,’’ said the 
black, a little confused ; for, as Richard 
did all the flogging, he stood in great 
terror of his master, in the main—‘*‘ Yes, 
sir, I b’lieve he be.”’ 

“‘ Had he a pack and an ax?’”’ 

«“ No, sir, only the rifle.”’ 

“« Rifle! *’ exclaimed Richard, observing 
the confusion of the negro, which now 
amounted to terror. ‘“ By Jove, he killed 
the deer! I knew that Marmaduke 
couldn’t kill a buck on the jump—how 
was it, Aggy? tell me all about it, and 
I'll roast ’duke quicker than he can roast 
his saddle—how was it, Aggy? the lad 
shot the buck, and the Judge bought it, 
ha! and he is taking the youth down to 
get the pay?”’ 

The pleasure of this discovery had put 
Richard in such a good humor that the 
negro’s fears in some measure vanished, 
and he remembered the stocking of Santa 
Claus. After a gulp or two, he made out 
to reply : 

“You forgit a two shot, sir? ”’ 

“Don’t lie, you black rascal!” cried 
Richard, stepping on the snow bank to 
measure the distance from his lash to 
the negro’s back; ‘speak truth, or I 
trounce you.”? While speaking, the stock 
was slowly rising in Richard’s right hand, 
and the lash drawing through his left, in 
the scientific manner with which drum- 
mers apply the cat; and Agamemnon, 
after turning each side of himself toward 
his master, and finding both equally un- 
willing to remain there, fairly gave in. 
In a very few words he made his master 
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acquainted with the truth, at the same 
time earnestly conjuring Richard to pro- 
tect him from the displeasure of the 
Judge. 

““T’ll do it, boy, I’ll do it,’ cried the 
other, rubbing his hands with delight ; 
“say nothing, but leave me to manage 
’duke. I have a great mind to leave the 
deer on the hill, and to make the fellow 
send for his own carcass; but no, I will 
let Marmaduke tell a few bouncers about it 
before Icome out upon him. Come, hurry 
in, Aggy, I must help to dress the lad’s 
wound; this Yankee* doctor knows noth- 
ing of surgery—I had to hold out Milli- 
gan’s leg for him, while he cut it off.’’— 
Richard was now seated on a stool again, 
and, the black taking the hind seat, the 
steeds were put in motion toward home. 
As they dashed down the hill, on a fast 
trot, the driver occasionally turned his 
face to Aggy, and continued speaking ; 
for, notwithstanding their recent rupture, 
the most perfect cordiality was again ex- 
isting between them. ‘‘ This goes to prove 
that I turned the horses with the reins, 
for no man who is shot in the right shoul- 
der can have strength enough to bring 
round such obstinate devils. I knew I did 
it from the first; but I did not want to 
multiply words with Marmaduke about 
it.—Will you bite, you villain ?—hip, 
boys, hip! Old Natty, too, that is the 
best of it!—Well, well—’duke will say 
no more about my deer-——and the Judge 
fired both barrels, and hit nothing but a 
poor lad, who was behind a pine-tree. I 
must help that quack to take out the 
buck-shot for the poor fellow.’’ In this 
manner Richard descended the moun- 
tain ; the bells ringing, and his tongue 
going, until they entered the village, 
when the whole attention of the driver 
was devoted to a display of his horse- 


* In America the term Yankee is of local mean- 
ing. Itis thought to be de1ived from the manner 
in which the Indians of New England pronounced 
the word ‘‘English,’”’ or ‘‘ Yengeese.’’? New York 
being originally a Dutch province, the term of 
course was not known there, and farther south dif- 
ferent dialects among the natives themselves prob- 
ably produced a different pronunciation. Marma- 
duke and his cousin, being Pennsylvanians by birth, 
were not Yankees in the American sense of the 
word. 
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manship, to the admiration of all the 
gaping women and children who thronged 
the windows to witness the arrival of 
their landlord and his daughter. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘“‘Nathaniel’s coat, sir, was not fully made, 

And Gabriel’s pumps were all unpink’d 7’ 
th’ heel; 

There was no link to color Peter’s hat, 

And Walter’s dagger was not come from 
sheathing ; 

There were none fine, but Adam, Ralph, 

and Gregory.”’ —SHAKESPEARE. 


AFTER winding along the side of the 
mountain, the road, on reaching the gentle 
declivity which lay at the base of the hill, 
turned at a right angle to its former 
course, and shot down an inclined plane, 
directly into the village of Templeton. 
The rapid little stream that we have 
already mentioned, was crossed by a 
bridge of hewn timber, which manifested, 
by its rude construction and the unneces- 
sary size of its frame-work, both the value 
of labor and the abundance of materials. 
This little torrent, whose dark waters 
gushed over the limestones that lined its 
bottom, was nothing less than one of the 
many sources of the Susquehanna ; a river 
to which the Atlantic herself has extended 
an arm in welcome. It was at this point 
that the powerful team of Mr. Jones 
brought him up to the more sober steeds 
of our travelers. A small hill was risen, 
and Elizabeth found herself at once amidst 
the incongruous dwellings of the village. 
The street was of the ordinary width, not- 
withstanding the eye might embrace, in 
one view, thousands and tens of thousands 
of acres, that were yet tenanted only by 
the beasts of the forest. But such had 
been the will of her father, and such had 
also met the wishes of his followers. To 
them the road that made the most rapid 
approaches to the condition of the old, or, 
as they expressed it, the down countries, 
was the most pleasant; and surely noth- 
ing could look more like civilization than 
a city, even if it lay in a wilderness! The 
width of the street, for so it was called, 
might have been one hundred feet; but 
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the track for the sleighs was much more 
limited. On either side of the highway 
were piled huge heaps of logs, that were 
daily increasing rather than diminishing 
in size, notwithstanding the enormous 
fires that might be seen through every 
window. 

The last object at which Elizabeth gazed 
when they renewed their journey, after 
the rencontre with Richard, was the sun, 
as it expanded in the refraction of the 
horizon, and over whose disk the dark 
umbrage of a pine was stealing, while it 
slowly sank behind the western hills. 
But his setting rays darted along the 
openings of the mountain she was on, and 
lighted the shining covering of the birches, 
until their smooth and glossy coats nearly 
rivaled the mountain sides in color. The 
outline of each dark pine was delineated 
far in the depths of the forest, and the 
rocks, too smooth and too perpendicular 
to retain the snow that had fallen, bright- 
ened, as if smiling at the leave-taking of 
the luminary. But at each step as they 
descended, Elizabeth observed that they 
were leaving the day behind them. Even 
the heartless but bright rays of a Decem- 
ber sun were missed as they glided into 
the cold gloom of the valley. Along the 
summits of the mountains in the eastern 
range, it is true, the light still lingered, 
receding step by step from the earth into 
the clouds that were gathering with the 
evening mist, about the limited horizon, 
but the frozen lake lay without a shadow 
on its bosom; the dwellings were becom- 
ing already gloomy and indistinct, and the 
wood-cutters were shouldering their axes 
and preparing to enjoy, throughout the 
long evening before them, the comforts of 
those exhilarating fires that their labor 
had been supplying with fuel. They paused 
only to gaze at the passing sleighs, to 
lift their caps to Marmaduke, to exchange 
familiar nods with Richard, and each dis- 
appeared in his dwelling. The paper cur- 
tains dropped behind our travelers in every 
window, shutting from the air even the 
firelight of the cheerful apartments, and 
when the horses of her father turned with 
a rapid whirl into the open gate of the 
mansion-house, and nothing stood before 
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her but the cold dreary stone walls of the 
building, as she approached them through 
an avenue of young and leafless poplars, 
Elizabeth felt as if all the loveliness of the 
mountain-view had vanished like the fan- 
cies of adream. Marmaduke retained so 
much of his early habits as to rejéct the 
use of bells, but the equipage of Mr. Jones 
came dashing through the gate after them, 
sending its jingling sounds through every 
cranny of the building, and in a moment 
the dwelling was in an uproar. 

On a stone platform, of rather small 
proportions, considering the size of the 
building, Richard and Hiram had, con- 
jointly, reared four little columns of wood, 
which in their turn supported the shin- 
gled roofs of the portico—this was the 
name that Mr. Jones had thought proper 
to give to a very plain, covered entrance. 
The ascent to the platform was by five or 
six stone steps, somewhat hastily laid to- 
gether, and which the frost had already 
begun to move from their symmetrical 
positions. But the evils of a cold climate, 
and a superficial construction, did not end 
here. As the steps lowered, the platform 
necessarily fell also, and the foundations 
actually left the superstructure suspended 
in the air, leaving an open space of a foot 
between the base of the pillars and the 
stones on which they had originally been 
placed. It was lucky for the whole fabric 
that the carpenter, who did the manual 
part of the labor, had fastened the canopy 
of this classic entrance so firmly to the side 
of the house, that, when the base deserted 
the superstructure in the manner we have 
described, and the pillars, for the want of 
a foundation, were no longer of service to 
support the roof, the roof was able to up- 
‘hold the pillars. Here was, indeed, an un- 
fortunate gap left in the ornamental part 
of Richard’s column; but, like the window 
in Aladdin’s palace, it seemed only left in 
order to prove the fertility of its master’s 
resources. The composite order again of- 
fered its advantages, and a second edition 
of the base was given, as the booksellers 
say, with additions and improvements. 
It was necessarily larger, and it was prop- 
erly ornamented with moldings ; still the 
steps continued to yield, and, at the mo- 
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ment when Elizabeth returned to her 
father’s door, a few rough wedges were 
driven under the pillars to keep them 
steady, and to prevent their weight from 
separating them from the pediment which 
they ought to have supported. 

From the great door which opened into 
the porch emerged two or three female 
domestics, and one male. The latter was 
bareheaded, but evidently more dressed 
than usual, and on the whole was of so 
singular a formation and attire as to de- 
serve a more minute description. Hewas 
about five feet in height, of a square and 
athletic frame, with a pair of shoulders 
that would have fitted a grenadier. His 
low stature was rendered the more strik- 
ing by a bend forward that he was in the 
habit of assuming, for no apparent reason, 
unless it might be to give greater freedom 
to his arms, in a particularly sweeping 
swing, that they constantly practiced 
when their master was in motion. His 
face was long, of a fair complexion, burnt 
to a fiery red; with a snub nose, cocked 
into an inveterate pug; a mouth of enor- 
mous dimensions, filled with fine teeth ; 
and a pair of blue eyes, that seemed to 
look about them on surrounding objects 
with habitual contempt. His head com- 
posed full one-fourth of his whole length, 
and the cue that depended from its rea2z 
occupied another. He wore a coat of very 
light drab cloth, with buttons as large as 
dollars, bearing the impression of a ‘‘ foul 
anchor.’’ The skirts were extremely long, 
reaching quite to the calf, and were broad 
in proportion. Beneath, there were a vest 
and breeches of red plush, somewhat worn 
and soiled. He had shoes with large buck- 
les, and stockings of blue and white 
stripes. 

This odd-looking figure reported himself 
to be a native of the county of Cornwall, 
in the island of Great Britain. His boy- 
hood had passed in the neighborhood of the 
tin mines, and his youth asthe cabin-boy 
of a smuggler, between Falmouth and 
Guernsey. From this trade he had been 
impressed into the service of his king, 
and, for the want of a better, nad been 
taken into the cabin, first as a servant, 
and finally as steward to the captain. 
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Here he acquired the art of making chow- 
der, lobscouse, and one or two other sea- 
dishes, and, as he was fond of saying, had 
an opportunity of seeing the world. With 
the exception of one or two outports in 
France, and an occasional visit to Ports= 
mouth, Plymouth, and Deal, he had in 
reality seen no more of mankind, however, 
than if he had been riding a donkey in 
one of his native mines. But, being dis- 
charged from the navy at the peace of 
83, he declared that, as he had seen all 
the civilized parts of the earth, he was in- 
clined to make a trip to the wilds of 
America. We will not trace him in his 
brief wanderings, under the influence of 
that spirit of emigration that sometimes 
induces a dapper cockney to quit his home, 
and lands him, before the sound of Bow- 
bells is out of his ears, within the roar of 
the cataract of Niagara; but shall only 
add, that, at a very early day, even before 
Elizabeth had been sent to school, he had 
found his way into the family of Marma- 
duke Temple, where, owing to a combina- 
tion of qualities that will be developed in 
the course of the tale, he held, under Mr. 
Jones, the office of major-domo. The name 
of this worthy was Benjamin Penguillan, 
according to his own pronunciation ; but, 
owing to a marvelous tale that he was 
in the habit of relating, concerning the 
length of time he had to labor to keep his 
ship from sinking after Rodney’s victory, 
he had universally acquired the nickname 
of Ben Pump. 

By the side of Benjamin, and pressing 
forward as if a little jealous of her station, 
stood a middle-aged woman, dressed in 
calico, rather violently contrasted in color 
with a tall, meager, shapeless figure, 
sharp features, and a somewhat acute 
expression of her physiognomy. Her 
teeth were mostly gone, and what did 
remain were of a light yellow. The skin 
of her nose was drawn tightly over the 
member, to hang in large wrinkles in her 
cheeks and about her mouth. She took 
snuff in such quantities as to create the 
impression that she owed the saffron of 
her lips and the adjacent parts to this 
circumstance ; but it was the unvarying 
color of her whole face. She presided 
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over the female part of the domestic 
arrangements, in the capacity of house- 
keeper; was a spinster, and bore the 
name of Remarkable Pettibone. To Eliza- 
beth she was an entire stranger, having 
been introduced into the family since the 
death of her mother. 

In addition to these were three or four 
subordinate menials, mostly black, some 
appearing at the principal door, and some 
running from the end of the building, 
where stood the entrance to the cellar- 
kitchen. 

Besides these, there was a general rush 
from Richard’s kennel, accompanied with 
every canine tone, from the howl of the 
wolf-dog to the petulant bark of the ter- 
rier. The master received their boisterous 
salutations with a variety of imitations 
from his own throat, when the dogs, 
probably from shame of being outdone, 
ceased their outcry. One stately, power- 
ful mastiff, who wore round his neck a 
brass collar, with ‘‘M. T.’’ engraved in 
large letters on the rim, alone was silent. 
He walked majestically, amid the con- 
fusion, to the side of the Judge, where, 
receiving a kind pat or two, he turned to 
Elizabeth, who even stooped to kiss him, 
as she called him kindly by the name of 
“Old Brave.”? The animal seemed to 
know her, as she ascended the steps, sup- 
ported by Monsieur Le Quoi and her 
father, in order to protect her from falling 
on the ice with which they were covered. 
He looked wistfully after her figure, and 
when the door closed on the whole party 
he laid himself ina kennel that was placed 
nigh by, as if conscious that the house 
contained something of additional value 
to guard. 

Elizabeth followed her father, who 
paused a moment to whisper a message 
to one of his domestics, into a large hall, 
that was dimly lighted by two candles, 
placed in high, old-fashioned, brass can- 
dlesticks. The door closed, and the party 
were at once removed from an atmosphere 
that was néarly at zero, to one of sixty 
degrees above. In the center of the hall 
stood an enormous stove, the sides of which 
appeared to be quivering with heat; from 
which a large, straight pipe, leading 
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through the ceiling above, carried off the 
smoke. An iron basin, containing water, 
was placed on this furnace, for such only 
it could be called, in order to preserve a 
proper humidity in the apartment. The 
room was carpeted, and furnished with 
convenient, substantial furniture, some of 
which was brought from the city, the re- 
mainder having been manufactured by the 
mechanics of Templeton. There was a 
sideboard of mahogany, inlaid with ivory, 
and bearing enormous handles of glitter- 
ing brass, and groaning under the piles of 
silver plate. Near it stood a set of prodig- 
ious tables, made of the wild cherry, to 
imitate the imported wood of the side- 
board, but plain, and without ornament 
of any kind. Opposite to these stood a 
smaller table, formed from a_ lighter- 
colored wood, through the grains of which 
the wavy lines of the curled maple of the 
mountains were beautifully undulating. 
Near to this, in a corner, stood a heavy, 
old-fashioned, brass-faced clock, encased 
in a high box, of the dark hue of the black 
walnut from the seashore. An enormous 
settee, or sofa, covered with light chintz, 
stretched along the walls for near twenty 
feet on one side of the hall; and chairs of 
wood, painted a light yellow, with black 
lines that were drawn by no very steady 
hand, were ranged opposite, and in the in- 
terval between the other pieces of furni- 
ture. A Fahrenheit’s thermometer, in a 
mahogany case, and with a barometer an- 
nexed, was hung against the wall, at some 
little distance from the stove, which Ben- 
jamin consulted, every half hour, with 
prodigious exactitude. Two small glass 
chandeliers were suspended at equal dis- 
tances between the stove and outer doors, 
one of which opened at each end of the 
hall, and gilt lusters were affixed to the 
framework of the numerous side-doors 
that led from the apartment. Some little 
display in architecture had been made in 
constructing these frames and casings, 
which were surmounted with pediments, 
that bore each a little pedestal in its cen- 
ter ; on these pedestals were small busts 
in blacked plaster-of-Paris. The style of 
the pedestals as well as the selection of the 
busts, were all due to the taste of Mr. 
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Jones. On one stood Homer, a most 
striking likeness, Richard affirmed, “as 
any one might see, for it was blind.’’ 
Another bore the image of a smooth- 
visaged gentleman with a pointed beard, 
whom he called Shakespeare. <A third 
ornament was an urn, which, from its 
shape, Richard was accustomed to say, 
intended to represent itself as holding the 
ashes of Dido. A fourth was certainly 
old Franklin, in his cap and spectacles. 
A fifth as surely bore the dignified com- 
posure of the face of Washington. A 
sixth was a nondescript, representing “a 
man with a shirt-collar open,’’ to use the 
language of Richard, “with a laurel on 
his head—it was Julius Cesar or Dr. 
Faustus; there were good reasons for 
believing: either.’’ 

The walls were hung with a dark, lead- 
colored English paper that represented 
Britannia weeping over the tomb of Wolfe. 
The hero himself stood at a little distance 
from the mourning goddess, and at the 
edge of the paper. Each width contained 
the figure, with the slight exception of 
one arm of the general, which ran over on 
the next piece, so that when Richard es- 
sayed, with his own hands, to put together 
this delicate outline, some difficulties oc- 
curred that prevented a nice conjunction ; 
and Britannia had reason to lament, in 
addition to the loss of her favorite’s life 
numberless cruel amputations of his right 
arm. 

The luckless cause of these unnatural 
divisions now announced his presence in 
the hall by a loud crack of his whip. 

«Why, Benjamin! you Ben Pump! is 
this the manner in which you receive the 
heiress ?’’ he cried. ‘‘ Excuse him, Cousin 
Elizabeth. The arrangements were too 
intricate to be trusted to every one; but 
now I am here, things will go on better.— 
Come, light up, Mr. Penguillan, light up, 
light up, and let us see one another’s faces. 
Well, ’duke, I have brought home your 
deer; what is to be done with it, ha ?’’ 

«By the Lord, squire,’? commenced 
Benjamin, in reply, first giving his mouth 
a wipe with the back of his hand, ‘‘if this 
here thing had been ordered sum/’at 
earlier in the day, it might have been got 
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up, d’ye see, to your liking. I had mus- 
tered all hands and was exercising candles, 
when you hove in sight; but when the 
women heard your bells they started an 
end, as if they were riding the boatswain’s 
colt ; and, if-so-be there is that man in the 
house who can bring up a parcel of women 
when they have got headway on them, 
until they’ve run out the end of their 
rope, his name is not Benjamin Pump. 
But Miss Betsey here must have altered 
more than a privateer in disguise, since 
she has got on her woman’s duds, if she 
will take offense with an old fellow for the 
small matter of lighting a few candles.”’ 

Elizabeth and her father continued 
silent, for both experienced the same sen- 
sation on entering the hall. The former 
had resided one year in the building before 
she left home for school, and the figure of 
its lamented mistress was missed by both 
husband and child. 

But candles had been placed in the 
chandeliers and lusters, and the attend- 
ants were so far recovered from surprise 
as to recollect their use; the oversight 
was immediately remedied, and in a 
minute the apartment was in a blaze of 
light. 

The slight melancholy of our heroine 
and her father was banished by this 
brilliant interruption ; and the whole party 
began to lay aside the numberless gar- 
ments they had worn in the air. 

During this operation Richard kept up 
a desultory dialogue with the different 
domestics, occasionally throwing out a 
remark to the Judge concerning the deer ; 
but as his conversation at such moments 
was much like an accompaniment on a 
piano, a thing that is heard without being 
attended to, we will not undertake the 
task of recording his diffuse discourse. 

The instant that Remarkable Pettibone 
had executed her portion of the labor in 
illuminating, She returned to a position 
near Elizabeth, with the apparent motive 
of receiving the clothes that the other 
threw aside, but in reality to examine, 
with an air of curiosity—not unmixed with 
jealousy—the appearance of the lady who 
was to supplant her in the administration 
of their domestic economy. The house- 
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keeper felt a little appalled, when, after 
cloaks, coats, shawls and socks had been 
taken off in succession, the large black 
hood was removed, and the dark ringlets, 
shining like the raven’s wing, fell from 
her head, and left the sweet but com- 
manding features of the young lady ex- 
posed to view. Nothing could be fairer 
and more spotless than the forehead of 
Elizabeth ‘and preserve the appearance 
of life and health. Her nose would have 
been called Grecian, but for a softly 
rounded swell, that gave in character to 
the feature what it lost in beauty. Her 
mouth, at first sight, seemed only made 
for love; but, the instant that its muscles 
moved, every expression that womanly 
dignity could utter played around it with 
the flexibility of female grace. It spoke 
not only to the ear, but to the eye. So 
much, added to a form of exquisite pro- 
portions, rather full and rounded for her 
years, and of the tallest medium height, 
she inherited from her mother. Even the 
color of her eye, the arched brows, and 
the long silken lashes, came from the 
same source; but its expression was her 
father’s. Inert and composed, it was soft, 
benevolent and attractive; but it could be 
roused, and that without much difficulty. 
At such moments it was still beautiful, 
though it was a little severe. As the last 
shawl fell aside, and she stood dressed in 
a rich, blue, riding-habit, that fitted her 
form with the nicest exactness ; her cheeks 
burning with roses, that bloomed the 
richer for the heat of the hall, and her 
eyes Slightly suffused with moisture that 
rendered their ordinary beauty more daz- 
zling, and with every feature of her speak- 
ing countenance illuminated by the lights 
that flared around her, Remarkable felt 
that her own power had ended. 

The business of unrobing had been 
simultaneous. Marmaduke appeared in a 
suit of plain, neat black; Monsieur Le 
Quoi, in a coat of snuff color, covering a 
vest of embroidery, with breeches, and 
silk stockings, and buckles—that were 
commonly thought to be of paste. Major 
Hartmann wore a coat of sky-blue, with 
large brass buttons, a club wig, and 
boots; and Mr. Richard Jones had set off 
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his dapper little form in a frock of bottle- 
green, with bullet-buttons, by one of which 
the sides were united over his well-rounded 
waist, opening above, so as to show a 
jacket of red cloth, with an under-vest of 
flannel, faced with green velvet, and be- 
low, so as to exhibit a pair of buck-skin 
breeches, with long, soiled, white top- 
boots, and spurs; one of the latter a little 
bent, from its recent attacks on the stool. 
When the young lady had extricated her- 
self from her garments, she was at liberty 


to gaze about her, and to examine not only |- 


the household over which she was to preside 
but also the air and manner in which the 
domestic arrangements were conducted. 
Although there was much incongruity in 
the furniture and appearance of the hall, 
there was nothing mean. The floor was 
carpeted, even inits remotest corners. The 
brass candlesticks, the gilt lusters, and the 
glass chandeliers, whatever might be their 
keeping as to propriety and taste, were 
admirably kept as to all the purposes of 
use and comfort. They were clean and 
zlittering in the strong light of the apart- 
ment. Compared with the chill aspect of 

’ the December night without, the warmth 
and brilliancy of the apartment produced 
an effect that was not unlike enchantment. 
Her eye had not time to detect, in detail, 
the little errors, which, in truth, existed, 
but was glancing around her in delight, 
when an object arrested her view that was 
in strong contrast to the smiling faces and 
neatly attired personages who had thus 
assembled to do honor to the heiress of 
Templeton. 

In a corner of the hall near the grand 
entrance stood the young hunter, un- 
noticed, and for the moment apparently 
forgotten. But even the forgetfulness of 
the Judge, which, under the influence of 
strong emotion, had banished the recollec- 
tion of the wound of this stranger, seemed 
surpassed by the absence of mind in the 
youth himself. On entering the apart- 
ment he had mechanically lifted his cap, 
and exposed a head covered with hair that 
rivaled, in color and gloss, the locks of 
Elizabeth. Nothing could have wrought 
a greater transformation than the single 
act of removing the rough foxskin cap. 
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If there was much that was prepossessing 
in the countenance of the young hunter, 
there was something even noble in the 
rounded outlines of his head and brow. 
The very air and manner with which the 
member haughtily maintained itself over 
the coarse and even wild attire in which 
the rest of his frame was clad, bespoke not 
only familiarity with a splendor that in 
those new settlements was thought to be 
unequaled, but something very like con- 
tempt also. 

The hand that held the cap rested light- 
ly on the little ivory-mounted piano of 
Elizabeth, with neither rustic restraint 
nor obtrusive vulgarity. <A single finger 
touched the instrument, as if accustomed 
to dwell on such places. His other arm 
was extended to its utmost length, and the 
hand grasped the barrel of his long’ rifle 
with something like convulsive energy. 
The act and the attitude were both invol- 
untary, and evidently proceeded from a 
feeling much deeper than that of vulgar 
surprise. His appearance, connected as it 


was with the rough exterior of his dress, 


rendered him entirely distinct from the 
busy group that were moving across the 
other end of the long hall, occupied in re- 
ceiving the travelers and exchanging their 
welcomes; and Elizabeth continued to 
gaze at himin wonder. The contraction of 
the stranger’s brow increased as his eyes 
moved slowly from one object to another. 
For moments the expression,of his counte- 
nance was fierce, and then again it seemed 
to pass away in some painful emotion. 
The arm that was extended bent, and 
brought the hand nigh to his face, when 
his head dropped upon it, and concealed 
the wonderfully speaking lineaments. 

‘We forget, dear sir, the strange gen- 
tleman ’’ (for her life, Elizabeth could not 
call him otherwise), ‘‘whom we have 
brought here for assistance, and to whom 
we owe every attention.’’ 

All eyes were instantly turned in the di- 
rection of those of the speaker, and the 
youth rather proudly elevated his head 
again, while he answered : 

‘““My wound is trifling, and I believe 
that Judge Temple sent for a physician 
the moment we arrived.” 
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“‘Certainly,’”? said Marmaduke; ‘1 

have not forgotten the object of thy visit, 

young man, nor the nature of my debt.”’ 

“‘Oh!’’ exclaimed Richard, with some- 
thing of a waggish leer, ‘‘thou owest the 
lad for the venison, I suppose, that thou 
killed, cousin *duke! Marmaduke! Mar- 
maduke! That was a marvelous tale of 
thine about the buck! Here, young man, 
are two dollars for the deer, and Judge 
Temple can do no less than pay the doc- 
tor. I shall charge you nothing for my 
services, but you shall not fare the worst 
for that. Come, come, *duke, don’t be 
down-hearted about it; if you missed the 
buck, you contrived to shoot this poor fel- 
low through a pine-tree. Now I own that 
you have beat me: I never did such a 
thing in all my life.”’ 

*¢ And I hope never will,’’ returned the 
Judge, ‘“‘if you are to experience the un- 
easiness that I have suffered; but be of 
good cheer, my young friend, the injury 
must be small, as thou movest thy arm 
with apparent freedom.”’ 

““Don’t make the matter worse, ’duke, 
by pretending to talk about surgery,’’ in- 
terrupted Mr. Jones, with a contemptuous 
wave of the hand; ‘‘it is a science that 
can only be learned by practice. You 
know that my grandfather was a doctor, 
but you haven’t got a drop of medical 
blood in your veins. These kind of things 
run in families. All my family by my 
father’s side had a knack at physic. 
There was my uncle that was killed at 
Brandywine—he. died as easy again as 
any other man in the regiment, just from 
knowing how to hold his breath natur- 
ally. Few men know how to breathe 
naturally.’’ 

“T doubt not, Dickon,’’ returned the 
Judge, meeting the bright smile which, in 
spite of himself, stole over the stranger’s 
features, “‘that thy family thoroughly 
understood the art of letting life slip 
through their fingers.’’ 

Richard heard him quite coolly, and 
putting a hand in either pocket of his 
surtout, So as to press forward the skirts, 
began to whistle a tune ; but the desire to 
reply overcame his philosophy, and with 
great heat he exclaimed : 
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«You may affect to smile, Judge Tem- 
ple, at hereditary virtues, if you please ; 
but,there is not a man on your Patent 
who don’t know better. Here, even this 
young man, who has never seen anything 
but bears, and deer, and woodchucks, 
knows better than to believe virtues are 
not transmitted in families. Don’t you, 
friend ? ”’ 

“‘T believe that vice is not,’’ said the 
stranger abruptly—his eye glancing from 
the father to the daughter. 

«The squire is right, Judge,’’ observed 
Benjamin, with a knowing nod of his 
head toward Richard, that bespoke the 
cordiality between them. ‘‘ Now, in the 
old country, the king’s majesty touches 
for the evil, and that is a disorder that 
the greatest doctor in the fleet, or for the 
matter of that, admiral either, can’t 
cure; only the king’s majesty or a man 
that’s been hanged. Yes, the squire is 
right ; for if-so-be that he wasn’t, how is 
it that the seventh son always is a doctor, 
whether he ships for the cockpit or not? 
Now when we fell in with the mounsheers, 


under De Grasse, d’ye see, we had aboard 
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of us a doctor—— 

“Very well, Benjamin,’’ interrupted 
Elizabeth, glancing her eyes from the 
hunter to Monsieur Le Quoi, who was 
most politely attending to what fell from 
each individual in succession, ‘‘ you shall 
tell me of that, and all your entertaining 
adventures together; just now, a room 
must be prepared, in which the arm of 
this gentleman can be dressed.’’ 

“JT will attend to that myself, Cousin 
Elizabeth,’’ observed Richard somewhat 
haughtily. ‘“‘The young man will not 
suffer because Marmaduke chooses to be 
a little obstinate. Follow me, my friend, 
and I will examine the hurt myself.’’ 

“It will be well to wait for the phy- 
sician,’’ said the hunter, coldly ; “he can 
not be distant.”’ 

Richard paused and looked at the 
speaker, a little astonished at the lan- 
guage, and a, good deal appalled at the 
refusal. He construed the latter into an 
act of hostility, and, placing his hands in 
the pockets again, he walked up to Mr. 
Grant, and, putting his face close to the 
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countenance of the divine, said in an | 


undertone : 

““Now, mark my words—there will be 
a story among the settlers, that all our 
necks would have been broken but for 
that fellow—as if I did not know how to 
drive. Why, you might have turned the 
horses yourself, sir; nothing was easier ; 
it was only pulling hard on the nigh rein, 
and touching the off flank of the leader. 
I hope, my dear sir, you are not at all 
hurt by the upset the lad gave us? ”’ 

The reply was interrupted by the en- 
trance of the village physician. 


CHAPTER VI. 


—‘“ And about his shelves, 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. 
Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty seeds, 
Remnants of packthread,and old cakes of roses, 
Were thinly scattered to make up a show.” 
—SHAKESPEARE, 


Doctor ELNATHAN Topp, for such was 
the name of the man of physic, was com- 
monly thought to be, among the settlers, 
a gentleman of great mental endowments, 
and he was assuredly of rare personal 
proportions. In height he measured, 
without his shoes, exactly six feet and 
four inches. His hands, feet, and knees 
corresponded in every respect with this 
formidable stature ; but every other part 
of his frame appeared to have been intend- 
ed for aman several sizes smaller, if we 
except the length of the limbs. His 
shoulders were square, in one sense at 


‘least, being in a right line from one side 


to the other; but they were so narrow, 
that the long dangling arms they support- 
ed seemed to issue out of his back. His 
neck possessed, in an eminent degree, the 
property of length to which we have 
alluded, and it was topped by a small 
bullet-head that exhibited, on one side a 
bush of bristling brown hair, and on the 
other, a short, twinkling visage, that 
appeared to maintain a constant struggle 
with itself in order to look wise. He was 
the youngest son of a farmer in the 
western part of Massachusetts, who, 
being in somewhat easy  circum- 


stances, had allowed this boy to 
shoot up to the height we have men- 
tioned, without the ordinary interrup- 
tions of field-labor, wood-chopping, and 
such other toils as were imposed on his 
brothers. Elnathan was indebted for this 
exemption from labor in some measure to 
his extraordinary growth, which, leaving 
him pale, inanimate, and listless, induced 
his tender mother to pronounce him “a 
sickly boy, and one that was not equal to 
work, but who might earn a living com- 
fortably enough, by taking to pleading 
law, or turning minister, or doctoring, or 
some such like easy calling.’’ Still, there 
was great uncertainty which of these vo- 
cations the youth was best endowed to fill ; 
but, having no other employment, the 
stripling was constantly lounging about 
the ‘‘ homestead,’’ munching green apples, 
and hunting for sorrel; when the same 
sagacious eye that had brought to light 
his latent talents seized upon this cir- 
cumstance as a clew to his future path 
through the turmoils of the world. ‘ El- 
nathan was cut out for a doctor, she 
knew, for he was forever digging for 
herbs, and tasting all kinds of things that 
grow’d about the lots. Then again he 
had a natural love for doctor-stuff, for 
when she had left the bilious pills out for 
her man, all nicely covered with maple 
sugar, just ready to take, Nathan had 
come in and swallowed them for all the 
world as if they were nothing, while 
Ichabod (her husband) could never get 
one down without making such desperate 
faces, that it was awful to look on.” 

This discovery decided the matter. El- 
nathan, then about fifteen, was, much like 
a wild colt, caught and trimmed by clip- 
ping his bushy locks ; dressed in a suit of 
homespun, dyed in the butternut bark ; 
furnished with a ‘‘New Testament,’’ and 
a * Webster’s Spelling Book,”’ and sent to 
school. As the boy was by nature quite 
shrewd enough, and had previously, at 
odd times, laid the foundations of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, he was soon con- 
spicuous in the school for his learning. 
The delighted mother had the gratifica- 
tion of hearing, from the lips of the mas- 
ter, that her son was a “prodigious boy, 
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and far above all his class.’’ He also 
thought that “the youth had a natural 
love for doctoring, as he had known him 
frequently advise the smaller children 
against eating too much; and, once or 
twice, when the ignorant little things had 
persevered in opposition to Elnathan’s ad- 
vice, he had known her son empty the 
school-baskets with his own mouth, to 
prevent the consequences.”’ 

Soon after this comfortable declaration 
from his school-master, the lad was re- 
moved to the house of the village doctor, 
a gentleman whose early career had not 
been unlike that of our hero, where he was 
to be seen sometimes watering a horse, at 
others wafering medicines, blue, yellow 
and red; then again he might be noticed 
lolling under an apple-tree, with Ruddi- 
man’s Latin Grammar in his hand, and a 
corner of Denman’s Midwifery sticking 
out of a pocket ; for his instructor held it 
absurd to teach his pupil how to dispatch 
a patient regularly from this world before 
he knew how to bring him into it. 

This kind of life continued for a twelve- 
month, when he suddeniy appeared at a 
meeting in a long coat (and well did it 
deserve the name!) of black homespun, 
with little bootees, bound with an un- 
colored calf-skin, for the want of red 
morocco. 

Soon after he was seen shaving with a 
dull razor. Three or four months had 
scarce elapsed before several elderly ladies 
were observed hastening toward the house 
of a poor woman in the village, while 
others were running to and fro in great 
apparent distress. One or two boys were 
mounted, bareback, on horses, and sent 
off at speed in various directions. Several 
indirect questions were put concerning the 
place where the physician was last seen ; 
but all would not do; and at length Elna- 
than was seen issuing from his door with 
a very grave air, preceded by a little 
white-headed boy, out of breath, trotting 
before him. The following day the youth 
appeared in the street, as the highway 
was called, and the neighborhood was 
much edified by the additional gravity of 
his air. The same week he bought a new 
razor; and the succeeding Sunday he en- 
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tered the meeting-house with a red silk 
handkerchief in his hand, and with an 
extremely demure countenance. In the 
evening he called upon a young woman of 
his own class in life, for there were no 


_others to be found, and, when he was left 


alone with the fair, he was called, for the 
first time in his life, Dr. Todd, by her 
prudent mother. The ice once broken in 
this manner, Elnathan was greeted from 
every mouth with his official appellation. 

Another year passed under the superin- 
tendence of the same master, during which 
the young. physician had the credit of 
‘‘yiding with the old doctor,’’ although 
they were generally observed to travel 
different roads. At the end of that period, 
Dr. Todd attained his legal majority. He 
then took a jaunt to Boston to purchase 
medicines, and, as some intimated, to walk 
the hospital; we know not how the latter 
might have been, but, if true, he soon 
walked through it, for he returned within 
a fortnight, bringing with him a sus- 
picious-looking box, that smelled power- 
fully of brimstone. 

The next Sunday he was married, and 
the following morning he entered a one- 
horse sleigh with his bride, having before 
him the box we have mentioned, with 
another filled with home-made household 
linen, a paper-covered trunk, with a red 
umbrella lashed to it, a pair of quite new 
saddle-bags, and a bandbox. The next 
intelligence that his friends received of the 
bride and bridegroom was that the latter 
was ‘‘settled in the new countries, and 
well to do as a doctor in Templeton, in 
York State !’’ 

If a Templar would smile at the qualifi- 
cations of Marmaduke to fill the judicial 
seat he occupied, we are certain that a 
graduate of Leyden or Edinburgh would 
be extremely amused with this true narra- 
tion of the servitude of Elnathan in the 
temple of Atsculapius. But the same 
consolation was afforded to both the jurist 
and the leech ; for Dr. Todd was quite as 
much ona level with his compeers of the 
profession in that country as was Marma- 
duke with his brethren on the bench. 

Time and practice did wonders for the 
physician. He was naturally humane, but 
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possessed of no small share of moral cour- 
age; or, in other words, he was chary of 
the lives of his patients, and never tried 
uncertain experiments on such members of 
society as were considered useful; but, 
once or twice, when a luckless vagrant 
had come under his care, he was a little 
addicted to trying the effects of every 
phial in his saddle-bags on the stranger’s 
constitution. Happily their number was 
small, and, in most cases, their natures 
innocent. By these means Hlnathan had 
acquired a certain degree of knowledge in 
fevers and agues, and could talk with 
judgment concerning intermittents, re- 
mittents, tertians, quotidians, etc. In cer- 
tain cutaneous disorders very prevalent in 
new settlements he was considered to be 
infallible, and there was no woman on the 
Patent but would as soon think of becom- 
ing a mother without a husband as without 
the assistance of Dr. Todd. In short, he 
was rearing, on this foundation of sand, 
a superstructure cemented by practice, 
though composed of somewhat brittle 
inaterials. He, however, occasionally re- 
newed his elementary studies, and, with the 
observation of a shrewd mind, was com- 
fortably applying his practice to his theory. 

In surgery, having the least experience, 
and it being a business that spoke directly 
to the senses, he was most apt to distrust 
his own powers; but he had applied oils 
to several burns, cut round the roots of 
sundry defective teeth, and sewed up the 
wounds of numberless wood-choppers, with 
considerable éclat, when an unfortunate 
jobber * suffered a fracture of his leg by 
the tree that he had been felling. It 
was on this occasion that our hero en- 
countered the greatest trial his nerves and 
moral feeling had ever sustained. In the 
hour of need, however, he was not found 
wanting. Most of the amputations in the 
new settlements, and they were quite fre- 
quent, were performed by some one prac- 
titioner who, possessing originally a repu- 
tation, was enabled by this circumstance 
to acquire an experience that rendered 
him deserving of it; and Hlnathan had 
been present at one or two of these opera- 


* People who clear land by theacre or job are thus 
called. 
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tions. But on the present occasion the 
man of practice was not to be obtained, 
and the duty fell, as a matter of course, 
to the share of Dr. Todd. He went to 
work with a kind of blind desperation, 
observing, at the same time, all the ex- 
ternals of decent gravity and great skill. 
The sufferer’s name was Milligan, and it 
was to this event that Richard alluded, 
when he spoke of assisting the doctor at 
an amputation—by holding the leg! The 
limb was certainly cut off, and the patient 
survived the operation. It was, however, 
two years before poor Milligan ceased to 
complain that they had buried the leg in 
so narrow a box that it was straitened for 
room; he could feel the pain shooting up 
from the inhumed fragment into the living 
members. Marmaduke suggested that 
the fault might lie in the arteries and 
nerves ; but Richard, considering the am- 
putation as part of his own handiwork, 
strongly repelled the insinuation, at the 
same time declaring that he had often 
heard of men who could tell when it was 
about to rain, by the toes of amputated 
limbs. After two or three years, notwith- 
standing, Milligan’s complaints gradually 
diminished, the leg was dug up, and a 
larger box furnished, and from that hour 
no one had heard the sufferer utter another 
complaint on the subject. This gave the 
public great confidence in Dr. Todd, whose 
reputation was hourly increasing, and 
luckily for his patients, his information 
also. 

Notwithstanding Dr. Todd’s practice, 
and his success with the leg, he was not a 
little appalled on entering the hall of the 
mansion-house. It was glaring with the 
light of day ;.it looked so imposing, com- 
pared with the hastily built and scantily 
furnished apartments which he frequented 
in his ordinary practice, and contained so 
many well-dressed persons and anxious 
faces that his usually firm nerves were a 
good deal discomposed. He had heard 
from the messenger who summoned him 
that it was a gun-shot wound, and had 
come from his own home, wading through 
the snow, with his saddle-bags thrown 
over his arm, while separated arteries, 
penetrated lungs and injured vitals were 
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whirling through his brain, as if he were 
stalking over a field of battle, instead of 
Judge Temple’s peaceable inclosure. 

The first object that met his eye, as he 
moved into the room, was Elizabeth in 
her riding-habit, richly laced with gold 
cord, her fine form bending toward him, 
and her face expressing deep anxiety in 
every one of its beautiful features. .'The 
enormous bony knees of the physician 
struck each other with a noise that was 
audible; for, in the absent state of his 
mind, he mistook her for a general officer, 
perforated with bullets, hastening from 
the field of battle to implore assistance. 
The delusion, however, was but moment- 
ary, and his eye glanced rapidly from the 
daughter to the earnest dignity. of the 
father’s countenance ; thence to the busy 
strut of Richard, who was cooling his im- 
patience at the hunter’s indifference to his 
assistance, by pacing the hall and crack- 
ing his whip; from him to the French- 
man, who had stood for several minutes 
unheeded with a chair for the lady ; thence 
to Major Hartmann, who was very coolly 
lighting a pipe three feet long by a can- 
dle in one of the chandeliers; thence to 
Mr. Grant, who was turning over a manu- 
script with much earnestness at one of 
the lusters; thence to Remarkable, who 
stood, with her arms demurely folded 
before her, surveying with a look of ad- 
miration and envy the dress and beauty 
of the young lady ; and from her to Ben- 
jamin, who, with his feet standing wide 
apart, and his arms a-kimbo, was balanc- 
ing his square little body with the indiffer- 
ence of one who is accustomed to wounds 
and bloodshed. All of these seemed to be 
unhurt, and the operator began to breathe 
more freely ; but, before he had time to 
take a second look, the Judge, advancing, 
shook him kindly by the hand, and spoke. 

“Thou art welcome, my good sir, quite 
welcome, indeed ; here is a youth whom I 
have unfortunately wounded in shooting a 
deer this evening, and who requires some 
of thy assistance.” 

“Shooting at a deer, duke,’ inter- 
rupted Richard—‘‘shooting at a deer. 
Who do you think can prescribe, unless 
he knows the truth of the case? 
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always so with some people; they think 
a doctor can be deceived with the same 
impunity as another man.” 

“Shooting at a deer, truly,’’ returned 
the Judge, smiling, ‘‘ although it is by no 
means certain that I did not aid in de- 
stroying the buck; but the youth is in- 
jured by my hand, be that as it may; and 
it is thy skill that must cure him, and my 
pocket shall amply reward thee for it.” 

«Two ver good tings to depend on,” 
observed Monsieur Le Quoi, bowing 
politely, with a sweep of his head, to the 
Judge and to the practitioner. 

‘‘T thank you, monsieur,’’ returned the 
Judge; “but we keep the young man in 
pain. Remarkable, thou wilt please to 
provide linen for lint and bandages.” 

This remark caused a cessation of the 
compliments, and induced the physician to 
turn an inquiring eye in the direction of 
his patient. During the dialogue the 
young hunter had thrown aside his over- 
coat, and now stood clad in a plain suit 
of the common, light-colored homespun of 
the country, that was evidently but re- 
cently made. His hand was on the lapels 
of his coat, in the attitude of removing 
the garment, when he suddenly suspended 
the movement, and looked toward the 
commiserating Elizabeth, who was stand- 
ing in an unchanged posture, too much 
absorbed with her anxious feelings to heed 
his actions. A slight color appeared on 
the brow of the youth. 

‘* Possibly the sight of blood may alarm 
the lady; I will retire to another room 
while the wound is dressing.”’ 

‘‘By no means,’’ said Dr. Todd, who, 
having discovered that his patient was 
far from-being a man of importance, felt 
much emboldened to perform the duty. 
“The strong light of these candles is 
favorable to the operation, and it is sel- 
dom that we hard students enjoy good 
eyesight.”’ 

While speaking, Elnathan placed a pair 
of large iron-rimmed spectacles on his 
face, where they dropped, as it were by 
long practice, to the extremity of his slim 
pug nose; and, if they were of no service 
as assistants to his eyes, neither were 
they any impediment to his vision; for 
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his little gray organs were twinkling | 


above them, like two stars emerging from 
the envious cover of a cloud. The action 
was unheeded by all but Remarkable, who 
observed to Benjamin : 

**Dr. Todd is a comely man to look on, 
and despu’t pretty. How well he seems in 
spectacles! I declare, they give a grand 
look to a body’s face. I have quite a 
great mind to try them myself.’’ 

The speech of the stranger recalled the 
recollection of Miss Temple, who started, 
as if from deep abstraction, and, coloring 
excessively, she motioned to a young 
woman who served in the capacity of 
maid, and retired with an air of womanly 
reserve. 

The field was now left to the physician 
and his patient, while the different person- 
ages who remained gathered around the 


latter, with faces expressing the various | 


degrees of interest that each one felt in 
his condition. Major Hartmann alone re- 
tained his seat, where he continued to 
throw out vast quantities of smoke, now 
rolling his eyes up to the ceiling, as if 
musing on the uncertainty of life, and 
now bending them on the wounded man, 
with an expression that bespoke some 
consciousness of his situation. 

In the meantime Elnathan, to whom the 
sight of a gun-shot wound was a perfect 
novelty, commenced his preparations with 
a solemnity and care that were worthy of 
the occasion. An old shirt was procured 
by Benjamin, and placed in the hand of 
the other, who tore divers bandages from 
it, with an exactitude that marked both 
his own skill and the importance of the 
operation. 

When this preparatory measure was 
taken, Dr. Todd selected a piece of the 
shirt with great care, and handing it to 
Mr. Jones, without moving a muscle, 
said : 

“‘ Here, Squire Jones, you are well ac- 
quainted with these things; will you 
please to scrape the lint? It should be 
fine and soft, you know, my dear sir; and 
be cautious that no cotton gets in, or it 
may p’izen the wound. The shirt has 
been made with cotton thread, but you 
can easily pick it out.” 
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Richard assumed the office, with a nod 
at his cousin, that said quite plainly— 
“You see this fellow can’t get along with- 
out me;’’ and began to scrape the linen 
on his knee with great diligence. 

A table was now spread with phials, 
boxes of salve, and divers surgical instru- 
ments. As the latter appeared in succes- 
sion, from a case of red morocco, their 
owner held up each implement to the 
strong light of the chandelier, near to 
which he stood, and examined it with the 
nicest care. A red silk handkerchief was 
frequently applied to the glittering steel, 
as if to remove from the polished surfaces 
the least impediment which might exist 
to the most delicate operation. After 
the rather scantily furnished pocket-case 
which contained these instruments was 
exhausted, the physician turned to his 
saddle-bags, and produced various phials, 
filled with liquids of the most radiant 
colors. These were arranged in due or- 
der by the side of the murderous saws, 
knives, and scissors, when EHlnathan 
stretched his long body to its utmost 
elevation, placing his hand on the small 
of his back, as if for support, and looked 
about him to discover what effect this dis- 
play of professional skill was likely to pro- 
duce on the spectators. 

‘Upon my wort, toctor,’’ observed Ma- 
jor Hartmann, with a roguish roll of his lit- 
tle black eyes, but with every other feature 
of his face in a state of perfect rest, ‘‘ put 
you have a very pretty pocket-book of 
tools tere, and your toctor-stuff glitters 
as if it was petter for ter eyes as for ter 
pelly.”’ 

Elnathan gave a hem—one that might 
have been equally taken for that kind of 
noise which cowards are said to make in 
order to awaken their dormant courage, 
or for a natural effort to clear the throat ; 
if for the latter it was successful; for, 
turning his face to the veteran German, 
he said : 

“Very true, Major Hartmann, very 
true, sir; a prudent man will always 
strive to make his remedies agreeable to 
the eyes, though they may not altogether 
suit the stomach. It is no small part of 
our art, sir,’? and he now spoke with the 
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confidence of a man who understood his 
subject, “to reconcile the patient to what 
is for his own good, though at the same 
time it may be unpalatable.”’ 

“Sartin! Dr. Todd is right,’’ said Re- 
markable, “and has Scripter for what he 
says. The Bible tells us how things may 
be sweet to the mouth, and bitter to-the 
inwards.”’ : 

“True, true,’’ interrupted the Judge, a 
little impatiently ; ‘‘but here is a youth 
who needs no deception to lure him to his 
own benefit. I see, by his eye, that he 
fears nothing more than delay.”’ 

The stranger had, without assistance, 
bared his own shoulder, when the slight 
perforation produced by the passage of 
the buckshot was plainly visible. The in- 
tense cold of the evening had stopped the 
bleeding, and Dr. Todd, casting a furtive 
glance at the wound, thought it by no 
means so formidable an affair as he had 
anticipated. Thus encouraged, he ap- 
proached his patient, and made some in- 
dication of an intention to trace the route 
that had been taken by the lead. 

Remarkable often found occasions, in 
after days, to recount the minutiee of that 
celebrated operation; and when she ar- 
rived at this point she commonly pro- 
ceeded as follows: ‘‘ And then the doctor 
tuck out of the pocket-book a long thing, 
like a knitting-needle, with a button fast- 
ened to the end on’t; and then he pushed 
it into the wownd; and then the young 
man looked awful; and then I thought I 
should have swaned away—TI felt in sitch 
a dispu’t taking; and then the doctor had 
run it right through his shoulder, and 
shoved the bullet out on t’other side; and 
so Dr. Todd cured the young man—of a 
ball that the Judge had shot into him— 
for all the world as easy as I could pick 
out a splinter with my darning-needle.”’ 

Such were the impressions of Remark- 
able on the subject; and such doubtless 
were the opinions of most of those who 
felt it necessary to entertain a species of 
religious veneration for the skill of El- 
nathan; but such was far from the truth. 

When the physician attempted to intro- 
duce the instrument described by Remark- 
able, he was repulsed by the stranger, 
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with a good deal of decision, and some 
little contempt, in his manner. 

“<T believe, sir,’ he said, ‘“‘ that a probe 
is not necessary ; the shot has missed the 
bone, and has passed directly through the 
arm to the opposite side, where it remains 
but skin deep, and whence, I should think, 
it might be easily extracted.”’ 

«The gentleman knows best,’’ said Dr. 
Todd, laying down the probe with the air 
of a man who had assumed it merely in 
compliance with forms; and, turning to 
Richard, he fingered the lint with the 
appearance of great care and foresight. 
«‘ Admirably well scraped, Squire Jones ! 
it is about the best lint I have ever seen. 
I want your assistance, my good sir, to 
hold the patient’s arm while I make an in- 
cision for the ball. Now, I rather guess 
there is not another gentleman present 
who could scrape the lint so well as Squire 
Jones !”’ 

«Such things run in families,’’ observed 
Richard, rising with alacrity to render the 
desired assistance. ‘‘My father, and my 
grandfather before him, were both cele- 
brated for their knowledge of surgery ; 
they were not, like Marmaduke here, 
puffed up with an accidental thing, such 
as the time when he drew in the hip-joint 
of the man who was thrown from his 
horse ; that was the fall before you came 
into the settlement, doctor ; but they were 
men who were taught the thing regularly, 
spending half their lives in learning those 
little niceties ; though, for the matter of 
that, my grandfather was a college-bred 
physician, and the best in the colony, too 
—that is, in his neighborhood.’’ 

“So it goes with the world, squire,”’ 
cried Benjamin, “‘if so be that a man 
wants to walk the quarter-deck with 
credit, d’ye see, and with regular built 
swabs on his shoulders, he mustn’t think 
to do it by getting in at the cabin win- 
dows. There are two ways to get into a 
top, besides the lubber-holes. The true 
way to walk aft is to begin forrard ; tho’f 
it be only in'a humble way, like myself, 
d’ye see, which was, from being only a 
hander of top-gallant sails, and a stower 
of the flying-jib, to keeping the key of the 
captain’s locker.”’ 
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** Benjamin speaks quite to the purpose,” 
continued Richard. ‘I dare say that he 
has often seen shot extracted in the differ- 
ent ships in which he has served ; suppose 
we get him to hold the basin; he must be 
used to the sight of blood.”’ 

“That he is, squire, that he is,’ inter- 
rupted the ci-devant steward; “‘many’s 
the good shot, round, double-headed, and 
grape, that I’ve seen the doctors at work 
on. For the matter of that, I was in a 
boat, alongside the ship, when they cut 
out the twelve-pound shot from the thigh 
of the captain of the Moodyrong, one of 
Mounsheer Ler Quaw’s countrymen !’’* 

“A twelve-pound ball from the thigh of 
a human being ?’’ exclaimed Mr. Grant, 
with great simplicity, dropping the sermon 
he was again reading, and raising his 
spectacles to the top of his forehead. 

«« A twelve-pounder ! ’’ echoed Benjamin, 
staring around him with much confidence ; 
“a twelve-pounder! ay! a twenty-four 
pound shot can easily be taken from a 
man’s body, if so be a doctor only knows 
how. There’s Squire Jones, now, ask 
him, sir; he reads all the books; ask him 
if he never fell in with a page that keeps 
the reckoning of such things.”’ 

«Certainly, more important operations 
than that have been performed,’’ observed 
Richard; ‘the encyclopedia mentions 
much more incredible circumstances than 
that, as, I dare say, you know, Dr. Todd.”’ 

“Certainly, there are incredible tales 
told in the encyclopzdias,’’ returned 
Elnathan, ‘though I cannot say that I 
have ever seen, myself, anything larger 
than a musket ball extracted.” 

During this discourse an incision had 
been made through the skin of the young 
hunter’s shoulder, and the lead was laid 
bare. Elnathan took a pair of glittering 
forceps, and was in the act of applying 
them to the wound, when asudden motion 
of the patient caused the shot to fall out 
of itself. The long arm and broad hand 
of the operator were now of singular ser- 


* It is possible that the reader may start at this 
declaration of Benjamin, but those who have lived 
in the new settlements of America are too much ac- 
customed to hear of these European exploits to 
doubt it. 


vice ; for the latter expanded itself, and 
caught the lead, while at the same time 
an extremely ambiguous motion was made 
by its brother, so as to leave it doubtful 
to the spectators how great was its agency 
in releasing the shot. Richard, however, 
put the matter at rest by exclaiming : 

“Very neatly done, doctor! I have 
never seen a shot more neatly extracted ; 
and, I dare say Benjamin will say the 
same.”’ 

“Why, considering,’’? returned Benja- 
min, ‘‘l must say that it was ship-shape 
and Brister-fashion. Now all that the 
doctor has to dois to clap a couple of 
plugs in the holes, and the lad will float 
in any gale that blows in these here hills.”’ 

‘Tl thank you, sir, for what you have 
done,’’ said the youth, with a little dis- 
tance; ‘‘but here is a man who will take 
me under his care, and spare you all, gen- 
tlemen, any further trouble on my ac- 
count.”* 

The whole group turned their heads in 
surprise, and beheld, standing at one of 
the distant doors of the hall, the person 
of Indian John. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


“From Susquehanna’s utmost springs, 
Where savage tribes pursue their game, 
His blanket tied with yellow strings, 
The shepherd of the forest came.”’ 
—FRENEAU. 


BrrorE the Europeans, or, to use a 
more significant term, the Christians, dis- 
possessed the original owners of the soil, 
all that section of country which contains 
the New England States, and those of the 
Middle which lie east of the mountains, 
was occupied by two great nations of 
Indians, ‘from whom had descended num- 
berless tribes. But, as the original dis: 
tinctions between these nations were 
marked by a difference in language, as 
well as by repeated and bloody wars, they 
were never known to amalgamate, until 
after the power and inroads of the whites 
had reduced some of the tribes to a state 
of dependence that rendered not only their 
political, but, considering the wants and 
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habits of a savage, their animal existence 
also, extremely precarious. 

These two great divisions consisted, on 
the one side, of the Five, or, as they were 
afterward called, the Six Nations, and 
their allies; and, on the other, of the 
Lenni Lenape, or Delawares, with the 
numerous and powerful tribes that owned 
that nation as their grandfather. The 
former were generally called, by the 
Anglo-Americans, Iroquois, or the Six 
Nations, and sometimes Mingoes. Their 
appellation, among their rivals, seems 
generally to have been the Mengwe, or 
Maqua. They consisted of the tribes, or, 
as their allies were fond of asserting, in 
order to raise their consequence, of the 
several nations of the Mohawks, the 
Oneidas, the Onondagas, Cayugas, and 
Senecas; who ranked, in the confedera- 
tion, inthe order in which they are named. 
The Tuscaroras were admitted to this 
union, near a century after its formation, 
and thus completed the number of six. 

Of the Lenni Lenape, or as they were 
called by the whites, from the circum- 
stances of their holding their great coun- 
cil-fire on the banks of that river, the 
Delaware nation, the principal tribes, be- 
sides that which bore the generic name, 
were the Mahicanni, Mohicans, or Mohe- 
gans, and the Nanticokes, or Nentigoes. 
Of these the latter held the country along 
the waters of the Chesapeake and the sea- 
shore; while the Mohegans occupied the 
district between the Hudson and the ocean, 
including much of New England. Of course 
these two tribes were the first who were 
dispossessed of their lands by the Euro- 


peans. 
The wars of a portion of the latter are 
celebrated among us, as the wars of 


King Philip; but the peaceful policy of 
William Penn, or Miquon, as he was 
termed by the natives, affected its object 
with less difficulty, though not with less 
certainty. As the natives gradually dis- 
appeared from the country of the Mo- 
hegans, some scattering families sought 
a refuge around the council-fire of the 
mother tribe, or the Delawares. 

This people had been induced to suffer 
themselves to be called women, by their 
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old enemies, the Mingoes, or Iroquois, 
after the latter, having in vain tried the 
effects of hostility, had recourse to arti- 
fice, in order to prevail over their rivals. 
According to this declaration, the Dela- 
wares were to cultivate the arts of peace, 


}and to intrust their defense entirely to 


the men, or warlike tribes of the Six 
Nations. 

This state of things continued until the 
war of the Revolution, when the Lenni 
Lenape formally asserted their independ- 
ence, and fearlessly declared that they 
were again men. But, in a government 
so peculiarly republican as the Indian 
polity, it was not at all times an easy 
task to restrain its members within the 
rules of the nation. Several fierce and 
renowned warriors of the Mohegans, 
finding the conflict with the whites to be 
in vain, sought a refuge with their grand- 
father, and brought with them the feel- 
ings and principles that had so long 
distinguished them in their own tribe. 
These chieftains kept alive, in some meas- 
ure, the martial spirit of the Delawares; 
and would, at times, lead small parties 
against their ancient enemies, or such 
other foes as incurred their resentment. 

Among these warriors was one race 
particularly famous for their prowess, 
and for those qualities that render an 
Indian hero celebrated. But war, time, 
disease, and want had conspired to thin 
their number ; and the sole representative 
of this once renowned family now stood in 
the hall of Marmaduke Temple. He had 
for along time been an associate of the 
white men, particularly in their wars, and 
having been, at the season when his ser- 
vices were of importance, much noticed 
and flattered, he had turned Christian, 
and was baptized by the name of John. 
He had suffered severely in his. family 
during the recent war, having had every 
soul to whom he was allied cut off by an 
inroad of the enemy ; and when the last 
lingering remnant of his nation extin- 
guished their fires, among the hills of 
the Delaware, he alone had remained, 
with a determination of laying his bones 
in that country where his fathers had so 


| long lived and governed. 
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It was only, however, within a few 
months that he had appeared among the 
mountains that surrounded Templeton. To 
the hut of the old hunter he seemed pecul- 
iarly welcome; and, as the habits of the 
Leather-Stocking were so nearly -assimi- 
lated to those of the savages, the conjunc- 
tion of their interests excited no surprise. 
They resided in the same cabin, ate of the 
same food, and were chiefly occupied in the 
same pursuits. 

We have already mentioned the baptis- 
mal name of this ancient chief; but in his 
conversation with Natty, held in the lan- 
guage of the Delawares, he was heard uni- 
formly to call himself Chingachgook, which, 
interpreted, means the “Great Snake.”’ 
This name he had acquired in his youth by 
his skill and prowess in war; but when his 
brows began to wrinkle with time, and he 
stood alone, the last of his family and his 
particular tribe, the few Delawares, who 
yet continued about the head-waters of 
their river, gave him the mournful appel- 
lation of Mohegan. Perhaps there was 
something of deep feeling excited in the 
bosom of this inhabitant of the forest by 
the sound of a name that recalled the idea 
of his nation in ruins, for he seldom used 
it himself — never, indeed, excepting on the 
most solemn occasions; but the settlers had 
united, according to the Christian custom, 
his baptismal with his national name, and 
to them he was generally known as John 
Mohegan, or, more familiarly, as Indian 
John. 

From his long association with the white 
men, the habits of Mohegan were a mix- 
ture of the civilized and savage states, 


‘though there was certainly a strong pre- 


ponderance in favor of the latter. In 
common with all his people, who dwelt 
within the influence of the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, he had acquired new wants, and his 
dress was a mixture of his native and 
European fashions. Notwithstanding the 
intense cold without, his head was un- 
covered; but a profusion of long, black, 
coarse hair concealed his forehead, his 
crown, and even hung about his cheeks, so 
as to convey the idea, to one who knew his 
present and former conditions, that he en- 
couraged its abundance, as a willing veil 


to hide the shame of a noble soul, mourn- 
ing for glory once known. His forehead, 
when it could be seen, appeared lofty, 
broad and noble. His nose was high, and 
of the kind called Roman, with nostrils 
that expanded, in his seventieth year, with 
the freedom that had distinguished them 
in youth. His mouth was large, but com- 
pressed, and possessing a great share of 
expression and character, and, when 
opened, it discovered a perfect set of short, 
strong and regular teeth. His chin was 
full, though not prominent, and his face 
bore the infallible mark of his people,:in 
its square, high cheek-bones. The eyes 
were not large, but their black orbs glit- 
tered in the rays of the candle, as he gazed 
intently down the hall, like two balls of 
ve. 

The instant that Mohegan observed 
himself to be noticed by the group around 
the young stranger, he dropped the blan- 
ket which covered the upper part of his 
frame, from his shoulders, suffering it to 
fall over his leggings of untanned deer- 
skin, where it was retained by a belt of 
bark that confined it to his waist. 

As he walked slowly down the long hall, 
the dignified and deliberate tread of the 
Indian surprised the spectators. His 
shoulders, and body to his waist, were en- 
tirely bare, with the exception of a silver 
medallion of Washington that was sus- 
pended from his neck by a thong of buck- 
skin, and rested on his high chest amid 
many scars. His shoulders were rather 
broad and full; but the arms, though 
straight and graceful, wanted the mus- 
cular appearance that labor gives to a 
race of men. The medallion was the only 
ornament he wore, although enormous 
slits in the rim of either ear, which suffered 
the cartilages to fall two inches below the 
members, had evidently been used for the 
purposes of decoration in other days. In 
his hand he held a small basket of the ash- 
wood slips, colored in divers fantastical 
conceits, with red and black paints mingled 
with the white of the wood. 

As this child of the forest approached 
them, the whole party stood aside, and 
allowed him to confront the object of his 
visit. He did not speak, however, but — 
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stood fixing his glowing eyes on the shoul- 
der of the young hunter, and then turning 
them intently on the countenance of the 
Judge. The latter was a good deal aston- 
ished at this unusual departure from the 
ordinarily subdued and quiet manner of 
the Indian; but he extended his hand, and 
said : 

«Thou art welcome, John. This youth 
entertains a high opinion of thy skill, it 
seems, for he prefers thee to dress his 
wound even to our good friend, Dr. Todd.’’ 

Mohegan now spoke, in tolerable En- 
glish, but in a low, monotonous, guttural 
tone: 

“The children of Miquon do not love 
the sight of blood; and yet the Young 
Eagle has been struck by the hand that 
should do no evil !”’ 

“* Mohegan! old John!’ exclaimed the 
Judge, ‘‘thinkest thou that my hand has 
ever drawn human blood willingly? For 
shame ! for shame, old John! thy religion 
should have taught thee better.”’ 

«The evil spirit sometimes lives in the 
best heart,’? returned John, ‘“‘ but my 
brother speaks the truth; his hand has 
never taken lfe, when awake; no! not 
even when the children of the great En- 
glish Father were making the waters red 
with the blood of his people.’’ 

“‘Surely, John,”’ said Mr. Grant, with 
much earnestness, ‘‘ you remember the 
divine command of our Saviour, ‘Judge 
not, lest ye be judged.” What motive 
could Judge Temple have for injuring a 
youth like this; one to whom he is un- 
known, and from whom he can receive 
neither injury nor favor ?”’ 

John listened respectfully to the divine, 
and, when he had concluded, he stretched 
out his arm, and said with energy: 

“He is innocent—My brother has not 
done this.”’ 

Marmaduke received the offered hand of 
the other with a smile, that showed, how- 
ever he might be astonished at his suspi- 
cion, he had ceased to resent it; while the 
wounded youth stood, gazing from his 
red friend to his host, with interest power- 
fully delineated in his countenance. No 
sooner was this act of pacification ex- 
changed, than John proceeded to dis- 
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charge the duty on which he had come. 
Dr. Todd was far from manifesting any 
displeasure at this invasion of his rights, 
but made way for the new leech, with an 
air that expressed a willingness to gratify 
the humors of his patient, now that the 
all-important part of the business was so 
successfully performed, and nothing re- 
mained to be done but what any child 
might effect. Indeed, he whispered as_ 
much to Monsieur Le Quoi, when he said : 

“It was fortunate that the ball was 
extracted before this Indian came in; but 
any old woman can dress the wound. 
The young man, I hear, lives with John 
and Natty Bumppo, and it’s always best 
to humor a patient, when it can be done 
discreetly—I say, discreetly, monsieur.”’ 

“‘Oertainement,’’ returned the French- 
man; ‘‘you seem ver happy, Mister Todd, 
in your pratique. I tink the elder lady 
might ver well finish vat you so skeelfully 
begin.”’ 

But Richard had, at the bottom, a great 
deal of veneration for the knowledge of 
Mohegan, especially in external wounds; 
and, retaining all his desire for a partici- 
pation in glory, he advanced nigh the 
Indian, and said : 

‘“Sago, sago, Mohegan! sago, my good 
fellow! Lam glad you have come; give 
me a regular physician like Dr. Todd to 
cut into flesh, and a native to heal the 
wound. Do you remember, John, the 
time when I and you set the bone of 
Natty Bumppo’s little finger, after he 
broke it by falling from the rock, when 
he was trying to get the partridge that 
fell on the cliffs. I never could tell yet, | 
whether it was I or Natty who killed that ~ 
bird ; he fired first, and the bird stooped, 
and then it was rising again as I pulled 
trigger. I should have claimed it for a 
certainty, but Natty said the hole was 
too big for shot, and he fired a single ball 
from his rifle; but the piece I carried then 
didn’t scatter, and I have known it to bore 
a hole through a board, when I’ve been 
shooting at a mark, very much like rifle 
bullets. Shall I help you, John? You 
know I have a knack at these things.” 

Mohegan heard this disquisition quite 
patiently, and, when Richard concluded, 
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@. held out the basket which contained 
his specifics, indicating, by a gesture, that 
he might hold it. Mr. Jones was quite 
satisfied with this commission ; and, ever 
after, in speaking of the event, was used 
to say, that ‘‘Dr. Todd and I cut out the 
bullet, and I and Indian John dressed the 
wound.’’ 

The patient was much more deserving 
of that epithet while under the hands of 
Mohegan than while suffering under the 
practice of the physician. Indeed, the 
Indian gave him but little opportunity 
for the exercise of a forbearing temper, 
as he had come prepared for the occasion. 
His dressings were soon applied, and con- 
sisted only of some pounded bark, moist- 
ened with a fluid that he had expressed 
from some of the simples of the woods. 

Among the native tribes of the forest 
there were always two kinds of leeches 
to be met with. The one placed its whole 
dependence on the exercise of a super- 
natural power, and was held in greater 
veneration than their practice could at 
all justify; but the other was really en- 
dowed with great skill in the ordinary 
complaints of the human body, and was 
more particularly, as Natty had _ inti- 
mated, ‘‘curious in cuts and bruises.’’ 

While John and Richard were placing 
the dressings on the wound, Elnathan 
was acutely eying the contents of Mo- 
hegan’s basket, which Mr. Jones, in his 
physical ardor, had transferred to the 
doctor, in order to hold himself one end 
of the bandages. Here he was soon en- 
nabled to detect sundry fragments of 
wood and bark, of which he quite coolly 
took possession, very possibly without 
any intention of speaking at all upon the 
subject; but, when he beheld the full blue 
eye of Marmaduke watching his move- 
ments, he whispered to the Judge: 

*‘It is not to be denied, Judge Temple, 
but what the savages are knowing in 
small matters of physic. They hand 
these things down in their traditions. 
Now in cancers and hydrophoby they are 
quite ingenious. I will just take this bark 
home and analyze it; for, though it can’t 
be worth sixpence to the young man’s 
shoulder, it may be good for the tooth- 


ache or rheumatism, or some of them 
complaints, A man should never be 
above learning, even if it be from an 
Indian.”’ 

It was fortunate for Dr. Todd that his 
principles were so liberal, as, coupled with 
his practice, they were the means by 
which he acquired all his knowledge, and 
by which he was gradually qualifying 
himself for the duties of his profession. 
The process to which he subjected the 
specific, differed, however, greatly from 
the ordinary rules of chemistry; for, in- 
stead of separating, he afterward united 
the component parts of Mohegan’s rem- 
edy, and was thus able to discover the 
tree whence the Indian had taken it. 

Some ten years after this event, when 
civilization and its refinements had crept, 
or rather rushed, into the settlements 
among these wild hills, an affair of honor 
occurred, and Elnathan was seen to apply 
a salve to the wound received by one of 
the parties, which had the flavor that 
was peculiar to the tree or root that Mo- 
hegan had used. Ten years later still, 
when England and the United States were 
again engaged in war, and the hordes of 
the western parts of the State of New 
York were rushing to the field, Elnathan, 
presuming on the reputation made by 
these two operations, followed in the rear 
of a brigade of militia as its surgeon ! 

When Mohegan had applied the bark, 
he freely relinquished to Richard the 
needle and thread that were used in sew- 
ing the bandages, for these were imple- 
ments of which the native but little 
understood the use; and, stepping back 
with decent gravity, awaited the comple- 
tion of the business by the other. | 

‘‘Reach me the scissors,’’ said Mr. 
Jones, when he had finished,.and finished 
for the second time, after tying the linen 
in every shape and form that it could be 
placed ; ‘‘ reach me the scissors, for here 
is a thread that must be cut off, or it 
might get under the dressings, and in- 
flame the wound. See, John, I have put 
the lint I scraped between two layers of 
the linen ; for though the bark is certainly 
best for the flesh, yet the lint will serve 
to keep the cold air from the wound. If 
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any lint will do it good, it is this lint; I 
scraped it myself, and I will not turn my 
back at scraping lint to any man on the 
Patent. I ought to know how, if anybody 
ought, for my grandfather was a doctor, 
and my father had a natural turn that 
way.”’ 

‘‘Here, squire, is the scissors,’’ said 
Remarkable, producing from beneath her 
petticoat of grean moreen a pair of dull- 
looking shears; ‘‘ well, upon my say-so, 
you have sewed on the rags as well as a 
woman.”’ 

*“ As wellasa woman!” echoed Richard, 
with indignation ; ‘‘ what do women know 
of such matters? and you are proof of the 
truth of what I say. Who ever saw such 
a pair of shears used about a wound? Dr. 
Todd, I will thank you for the scissors 
from the case. Now, young man, I think 
you'll do. The shot has been neatly taken 
out, although, perhaps, seeing I had a 
hand in it, I ought not to say so; and the 
wound is admirably dressed. You will 
soon be well again; though the jerk you 
gave my leaders must have a tendency to 
inflame the shoulder, yet you will do, you 
will do. You were rather flurried, I sup- 
pose, and not used to horses ; but I forgive 
the accident for the motive ; no doubt you 
had the best of motives; yes, now you 
will do.”’ 

«Then, gentlemen,” said the wounded 
stranger, rising, and resuming his clothes, 
“it will be unnecessary for me to tres- 
pass longer on your time and patience. 
There remains but one thing more to be 
settled, and that is, our respective rights 
to the deer, Judge Temple.”’ 

“T acknowledge it to be thine,”’ said 
Marmaduke ; ‘‘and much more deeply am 
T indebted to thee than for this piece of 
venison. But in the morning thou wilt 
call here, and we can adjust this, as well 
as more important matters.—EHlizabeth ”’ 
—for the young lady, being apprised that 
the wound was dressed, had re-entered 
the hall—‘‘thou wilt order a repast for 
this youth before we proceed to the 
church; and Aggy will have a sleigh pre- 
pared to convey him to his friend.”’ 

“But, sir, ] cannot go without a part 
of the deer,’’ returned the youth, seem- 
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ingly struggling with his own feelings; 
“‘T have already told you that I needed 
the venison for myself.”’ 

“Oh, we will not be particular,’ ex- 
claimed Richard; ‘‘the Judge will pay 
you in the morning for the whole deer; 
and, Remarkable, give the lad all the 
animal excepting the saddle; so, on the 
whole, I think you may consider yourself 
as a very luck young man—you have been 
shot without being disabled ; have had the 
wound dressed in the best possible manner 
bere in the woods, as well as it would have 
been done in the Philadelphia hospital, if 
not better; have sold your deer at a high 
price, and yet can keep most of the car- 
cass, with the skin in the bargain. 
’Marky, tell Tom to give him the skin too, 
and in the morning bring the skin to me 
and I will give you half a dollar for it, or 
at least three-and-sixpence. I want just 
such a skin to cover the pillion that I am 
making for Cousin Bess.”’ 

*‘T thank you, sir, for your liberality, 
and, I trust, am also thankful for my es- 
cape,’’ returned the stranger; ‘‘but you 
reserve the very part of the animal that I 
wished for my own use. I must have the 
saddle myself.’’ 

“«“Must!’’ echoed Richard; ‘‘must is 
harder to be swallowed than the horns of 
the buck.”’ 

«Yes, must,’’ repeated the youth; when, 
turning his head proudly around him, as 
if to see who would dare to controvert his 
rights, he met the astonished gaze of Eliz- 
abeth, and proceeded more mildly—“ that 
is, if a man is allowed the possession of 
that which his hand hath killed, and the 
law will protect him in the enjoyment of 
his own.”’ 

“The law will do so,”’ said Judge Tem- 
ple, with an air of mortification mingled 
with surprise. ‘‘ Benjamin, see that the 
whole deer is placed in the sleigh; and 
have this youth conveyed to the hut of 
Leather-Stocking. But, young man, thou 
hast a name, and I shall see you again, in 
order to compensate thee for the wrong I 
have done thee ? ”’ 

**T am called Edwards,’’ returned the 
hunter ; “Oliver Edwards. I am easily 
to be seen, sir, for I live nigh by, and am 
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not afraid to show my face, having never | what right has this chap, or the Leather- 


injured any mam.”’ 

«It is we who have injured you, sir,” 
said Elizabeth; ‘‘and the knowledge that 
you decline our assistance would give my 
father great pain. He would gladly see 
you in the morning.” 

The young hunter gazed at the fair 
speaker until his earnest look brought the 


blood to her temples ; when, recollecting | 
himself, he bent his head, dropping his | 


eyes to the carpet, and replied : 

“In the morning then, will I return, 
and ‘see Judge Temple ; and I will accept 
his offer of the sheigh in token of amity.”’ 

“ Amity !”? repeated Marmaduke ; 
“there was mo malice im the act that 
infured thee, young mam; there should 
be none in the feelings which it may en- 
gender.’’ 

“Forgive our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trespass agaimst us,’’ observed 
Mr. Grant, “is the language used by our 
Divine Master himself, and it should be 
the golden rwle with us, his humble fol- 
lowers.” 

The stranger stood :a moment, lest in 
thought, and then, glancing his dark eyes 
rather wildly around the hall, he bowed 
low to the divine, and moved from the 
apartment with an air that. would not .ad- 
mit of detenttion. 

«Tis strange that ome so young should 
harbor such feelings of resentment,’’ said 
Marmaduke, when the door closed behind 
the strangers ‘‘ but while the pain is 
recent, and the sense of the injury so 
fresh, he must feel more strongly than in 
eooler moments. I doubt not we shall 
see him in the morning more tractable.”’ 

Elizabeth, te whom this speech was ad- 
dressed, did not reply, but moved slowly 
up the hall, by herself, fixing her eyes on 
the little figure of the English ingrain 
carpet that covered the floor; while, on 
the other hand, Richard gave a_ loud 
crack with his whip, as the stranger 
disappeared, and cried : 

“Well, duke, you are your own master, 
but I would have tried law for the saddle 
before I would have given it to the fellow. 
Do you not own the mountains as well as 
the valleys ? are not the woods your own? , 


Stocking, te shoot in your woods without 
your permission? Now, 1 have known a 
farmer in Pennsylvania order a sportsman 
off his farm with as little ceremony as I 
would order Benjamin to put a log in the 
stove.—By the by, Benjamin, see how the 
thermometer stands.—Now, if a man has 
a right to do this on a farm of a hundred 
acres, what power must a landlord have 
who owns sixty thousand—ay, for the 


|matter of that, including the late pur- 


chases, a hundred thousand? There is 
Mohegan, to be sure, he may have some 
right, being a native; but it’s little the 
poor fellow can do now with his rifle. 
How is this managed in France, Monsieur: 
Le Quoi? Do you let everybody run over 
your land in that country helter-skelter, 
as they do here, shooting the game, so 
that a gentleman has but little or no. 
chance with his gun ?”’ , 

“‘Bah! diable, no Meester Deeck,”’ re- 
plied the Frenchman ; ‘‘we give, in France, 
no liberty except to the ladi.”’ 

‘Yes, yes, to the women, I know,’’ 
said Richard, “that is your Salic law. I 
read, six, all kinds of books; of France, as 
well as England; of Greece, as well as 
Rome. But if I were in ’duke’s place, I 
would stick up advertisements to-morrow 
morning, forbidding all persons to shoot, 
or trespass in any manner, on my woods. 
I could write such an advertisement my- 
self, in an hour, as would put a stop to 
the thing at once.”’ 

‘«* Richart,’’ said Major Hartmann, very 
coolly knocking the ashes from his pipe 
into the spitting-box by his side, “‘ now 
listen ; I have livet seventy-five years on 
ter Mohawk, and in ter woots. You had 


| better mettle as mit ter deyvel, as mit ter 


hunters. Tey live mit ter gun, and a rifle 
is better as ter law.” 

“A’n’t Marmaduke a judge?” said 
Richard, indignantly. ‘‘Where is the 
use of being a judge, or having a judge, 
if there is no law? Damn the fellow! I 
have a great mind to sue him in the morn- 
ing myself, before Squire Doolittle, for 
meddling with my leaders. I am _ not 
afraid of his rifle. I can shoot, too. I have 
hit a dollar many a time at fifty rods.” 
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“Thou hast missed more dollars than 
ever thou hast hit, Dickon,’’ exclaimed 
the cheerful voice of the Judge. ‘‘ But we 
will now take our evening’s repast, which, 
I perceive by Remarkable’s physiognomy, 
is ready. 
has a hand at your service. Will you lead 
the way, my child? ”’ 

‘“Ah! ma chére mam/’selle, comme je 
suis enchanté!’’ said the Frenchman. 
“Tl ne manque que les dames de faire un 
paradis de Templeton.” 

_ Mr. Grant and Mohegan continued in 
the hall, while the remainder of the party 
withdrew to an eating-parlor, if we ex- 
cept Benjamin, who civilly remained, to 
close the rear after the clergyman, and 
to open the front door for the exit of the 
Indian. 
ix “ John,”? said the divine, when the 
figure of Judge Temple disappeared, the 
last of the group, ‘‘to-morrow is the 
festival of the nativity of our blessed 
Redeemer, when the church has appointed 
prayers and thanksgivings to be offered 
up by her children, and when all are in- 
vited to partake of the mystical elements. 
As you have taken up the cross, and be- 
come a follower of good and an eschewer 
of evil, I trust I shall see you before the 
altar, with a contrite heart and a meek 
spirit.” 

«* John will come,’’ said the Indian, be- 
traying no surprise; though he did not 
understand all the terms used by the 
other. 

«“Yes,’”’ continued Mr. Grant, laying 
his hand gently on the tawny shoulder of 
the aged chief, ‘“‘but it is not enough to 
be there in the body; you must come in 
the spirit and in truth. The Redeemer 
died for all, for the poor Indian as well as 
for the white man. Heaven knows no 
difference in color; nor must earth wit- 
ness a separation of the church. It is 
good and profitable, John, to freshen the 
understanding, and support the waver- 
ing, by the observance of our holy festi- 
vals; but all form is but stench in the 

nostrils of the Holy One, unless it be 
accompanied by a devout and humble 
spirit.” 

The Indian stepped back a little, and, 


Monsieur Le Quoi, Miss Temple. 
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raising his body to its utmost powers of 
erection, he stretched his right arm on 
high, and dropped his forefinger down- 
ward, as if pointing from the heavens, 
then, striking his other hand on his naked 
breast, he said with energy : 

““The eye of the Great Spirit can see 
from the clouds—the bosom of Mohegan 
is bare !7’ 

“Tt is well, John, and I hope you will 
receive profit and consolation from the 
performance of this duty. The Great 
Spirit overlooks none of his children; and 
the man of the woods is as much an object 
of his care as he who dwells in a palace. 
I wish you a good night, and pray God to 
bless you.”’ 

The Indian bent his head, and they 
separated—the one to seek his hut, and 
the other to join his party at the supper- 
table. While Benjamin was opening the 
door for the passage of the chief, he cried, 
in a tone that was meant to be encourag- 
ing: 

«The parson says the word that is true, 
John. If so be that they took count of 
the color of the skin in heaven, why they 
might refuse to muster on their books a 
Christian-born, like myself, just for the 
matter of a little tan, from cruising in 
warm. latitudes; though, for the matter 
of that, this damned nor’ wester is enough 
to whiten the skin of a blackamore. Let 
the reef out of your blanket, man, or your 
red hide will hardly weather the night, 
without a touch from the frost.’’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘For here the exile met from every clime, 
And spoke, in friendship, every distant tongue.” 
—CAMPBELL. 


We have made our readers acquainted 
with some variety in character and na- 
tions, in introducing the most important 
personages of this legend to their notice ; 
but, in order to establish the fidelity of 
our narrative, we shall briefly attempt to 
explain the reason why we have been 
obliged to present so motley a dramatis 
persone. 


Europe, at the period of our tale, was 
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in the commencement of that commotion 
which afterward shook her political insti- 
tutions to the center. Louis the Sixteenth 
had been beheaded, and a nation once 
esteemed the most refined among the 
civilized people of the world was chang- 
ing its character, and substituting cruelty 
for mercy, and subtlety and ferocity for 
magnanimity and courage. Thousands 
of Frenchmen were compelled to seek 
protection in distant lands. Among the 
crowds who fied from France and her 
islands to the United States of Amer- 
ica, was the gentleman whom we have 
already mentioned as Monsieur Le Quoi. 
He had been recommended to the favor of 
Judge Temple by the head of an eminent 
mercantile house in New York, with 
whom Marmaduke was in habits of in- 
timacy and accustomed to exchange good 
offices. 
Frenchman, our Judge had discovered 
him to be a man of breeding, and one who 
had seen much more prosperous days in 
his own country. From certain hints that 
had escaped him, Monsieur Le Quoi was 
suspected of having been a West India 
planter, great numbers of whom had fled 
from St. Domingo and the other islands, 
and were now living in the Union in a 


state of comparative poverty, and some | 
/man who, in company with a number of 


in absolute want. The latter was not, 
however, the lot of Monsieur Le Quoi. 
He had but little, he acknowledged ; but 
that little was enough to furnish, in the 
language of the country, an assortment 
for a store. 

The knowledge of Marmaduke was emi- 
nently practical, and there was no part of 
a settler’s life with which he was not 
familiar. Under his direction, Monsieur 
Le Quoi made some purchases, consisting 
of a few cloths; some groceries, with a 
good deal of gunpowder and tobacco; a 
quantity of iron ware, among which was 
a large proportion of Barlow’s jack-knives, 
potash-kettles, and spiders; a very for- 
midable collection of crockery, of the 
coarsest quality and most uncouth forms ; 
together with every other common article 
that the art of man has devised for his 
wants, not forgetting the luxuries of look- 
ing-glasses and Jew’s-harps. With this 


At his first interview with the | 
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collection of valuables, Monsieur Le Quoi 
had stepped behind a counter, and, with a 
wonderful pliability of temperament, had 
dropped into his assumed character as 
gracefully as he had ever moved in any 
other. The gentleness and suavity of his 
manners rendered him extremely popular ; 
besides this, the women soon discovered 
that he had taste. His calicoes were the 
finest, or, in other words, the most showy, 
of any that were brought into the country ; 
and it was impossible to look at the prices 
asked for his goods by ‘‘ so pretty a spoken 
man.’? Through these conjoint means, 
the affairs of Monsieur Le Quoi were again 
in a prosperous condition, and he was 
looked up to by the settlers as the second 
best man on the ‘‘ Patent.” 

The term ‘‘ Patent,’’ which we have al- 
ready used, and for which we have further 
occasion, meant the district of country 
that had been originally granted to old 
Major Effingham by the ‘‘king’s letters 
patent,’? and which had now become, by 
purchase under the act of confiscation, 
the property of Marmaduke Temple. It 
was a term in common use throughout 
the new parts of the State; and was 
usually annexed to the landlord’s name, 
as ‘* Temple’s or Effingham’s Patent.’’ 

Major Hartmann was a descendant of a 


his countrymen, had emigrated with their 
families from the banks of the Rhine to 
those of the Mohawk. This migration 
had occurred as far back as the reign of 
Queen Anne; and their descendants were 
now living, in great peace and plenty, on 
the fertile borders of that beautiful 
stream. 

The Germans, or ‘‘ High Dutchers,”’ as 
they were called, to distinguish them from 
the original or Low Dutch colonists, were 
a very peculiar people. They possessed 
all the gravity of the latter, without any 
of their phlegm; and like them, the 
«* High Dutchers’’ were industrious, hon- 
est, and economical. 

Fritz, or Frederick Hartmann, was an 
epitome of all the vices and_ virtues, 
foibles and excellences, of his race. He 
was passionate, though silent, obstinate, 
and a good deal suspicious of strangers ; 
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of immovable courage, inflexible honesty, 
and undeviating in his friendships. In- 
deed there was no change about him, 
unless it were from grave to gay. He 
was serious by months, and jolly by 
weeks. He had, early in their acquaint- 
ance, formed an attachment for Marma- 
duke Temple, who was the only man that 
could not speak High Dutch that ever 
gained his entire confidence. Four times 
in each year, at periods equidistant, he 
left his low stone dwelling on the banks of 
the Mohawk, and traveled thirty miles, 
through the hills, to the door of the man- 
sion-house in Templeton. Here he gen- 
erally stayed a week; and was reputed 
to spend much of that time in riotous liv- 
ing, greatly countenanced by Mr. Richard 
Jones. But every one loved him, even to 
Remarkable Pettibone, to whom he occa- 
sioned some additional trouble, he was 
so frank, so sincere, and, at times, so 
mirthful. He was now on his regular 
Christmas visit, and had not been in the 
village an hour when Richard. summoned 
him to fill a seat in the sleigh, to meet the 
landlord and his daughter. 

Before explaining the character and 
situation of Mr. Grant, it will be neces- 


sary to recur to times far back in the, 


brief history of the settlement. 

There seems. to be a tendency in human 
nature to endeavor to provide for the 
wants of this world, before our attention 
is turned to the business of the other. 
Religion was a quality but little culti- 
vated amid the stumps of Temple’s Patent 
for the first few years of its settlement ; 
but, as most of its inhabitants were from 
the moral States of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, when the wants of nature 
were satisfied, they began seriously to 
turn their attention to the introduction of 
those customs and observances which had 
been the principal care of their forefathers. 
There was certainly a great variety of 
opinions on the subject of grace and free- 
will among the tenantry of Marmaduke; 
and, when we take into consideration the 
variety of the religious instruction which 
they received, it can easily be seen that it 
could not well be otherwise. 

Soon after the village had been formally 
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laid out into the streets and blocks that 
resembled a city, a meeting of its inhabi- 
tants had been convened, to take into con- 
sideration the propriety of establishing an 
academy. This measure originated with 
Richard, who, in truth, was much dis- 
posed to have the institution designated a 
university, or at least a college. Meeting 
after meeting was held, for this purpose, 
year after year. The resolutions of these 
assemblages appeared in the most con- 
spicuous columns of a little blue-looking 
newspaper, that was already issued week- 
ly from the garret of a dwelling-house in 
the village, and which the traveler might 
as often see stuck into the fissure of a 
stake, erected at the point where the foot- 
path from the log-cabin of some settler 
entered the highway, as a post-office for 
an individual. Sometimes the stake sup- 
ported a small box, and a whole neighbor- 
hood received a weekly supply for their 
literary wants, at this point, where the 
man who ‘‘rides post’? regularly depos- 
ited a bundle of the precious commodity. 
To these flourishing resolutions, which 
briefly recounted the general utility of 
education, the political and geographical 
rights of the village of Templeton to a par- 
ticipation in the favors of the regents of 
the university, the salubrity of the air and 
wholesomeness of the water, together with 
the cheapness of food and the superior 
state of morals in the neighborhood, were 
uniformly annexed, in large Roman capi- 
tals, the names of Marmaduke Temple as 
chairman, and Richard Jones as_ secre- 
tary. 

Happily for the success of this under- 
taking, the regents were not accustomed 
to resist these appeals to their generosity, 
whenever there was the smallest prospect 
of a donation to second the request. 
Kventually Judge Temple concluded to 
bestow the necessary land, and: to erect 
the required edifice at his own expense. 
The skill of Mr., or as he was now called, 
from the circumstance of having received 
the commission of a justice of the peace, 
Squire Doolittle, was again put in requi- 
sition; and the science of Mr. Jones was 
once more resorted to. 

We shall not recount the different de- 
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vices of the architects on the occasion; 
nor would it be decorous so to do, seeing 
that there was a convocation of the society 
of the ancient and honorable fraternity 
“of the Free and Accepted Masons,” at 
the head of whom was Richard, in the 
capacity of master, doubtless to approve 
or reject such of the plans as, in their wis- 
dom, they deemed to be for the best. The 
knotty point was, however, soon decided ; 
and, on the appointed day, the brotherhood 
marched in great state, displaying sundry 
banners and mysterious symbols, each 
man with a little mimic apron before him, 
from a most cunningly contrived apart- 
ment in the garret of the ‘Bold Dra- 
goon,’’ an inn kept by one Captain Hollis- 
ter, to the site of the intended edifice. 
Here Richard laid the corner-stone, with 
suitable gravity, amidst an assemblage 
of more than half the men, and all the 
women, within ten miles of Templeton. 

In the course of the succeeding week 
there was another meeting of the people, 
not omitting swarms of the gentler sex, 
when the abilities of Hiram at the “square 
rule’? were put to the test of experiment. 
The frame fitted well; and the skeleton of 
the fabric was reared without a single 
accident, if we except a few falls from 
horses while the laborers were returning 
home in the evening. From this time the 
work advanced with great rapidity, and 
in the course of the season the labor was 
completed ; the edifice standing, in all its 
beauty and proportions, the boast of the 
village, the study of young aspirants for 
architectural fame, and the admiration of 
every settler on the Patent. 

It was a long, narrow house of wood, 
painted white, and more than half win- 
dows; and, when the observer stood at 
the western side of the building, the edifice 
offered but a small obstacle to a full view 
of the rising sun. It was, in truth, but 
a very comfortless open place, through 
which the daylight shone with natural 
facility. On its front were divers orna- 
ments in wood, designed by Richard, and 
executed by Hiram; but a window in the 
center of the second story, immediately 
over the door or grand entrance, and the 
‘“ steeple,’’ were the pride of the building. 
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The former was, we believe, of the com- 
posite order ; for it included in its compo- 
sition a multitude of ornaments, and a 
great variety of proportions. It consisted 
of an arched compartment in the center, 
with a square and small division on either 
side, the whole encased in heavy frames, 
deeply and laboriously molded in pine- 
wood, and lighted with a vast number of 
blurred and green-looking glass of those 
dimensions which are commonly called 
“eight by ten.” 

Blinds, that were intended to be painted 
green, kept the window in a state of pres- 
ervation; and probably might have con- 
tributed to the effect of the whole, had not 
the failure in the public funds, which 
seems always to be incidental to any un- 
dertaking of this kind, left them in the 
somber coat of lead-color with which they 
had been originally clothed. The “steeple”’ 
was a little cupola, reared on the very cen- 
ter of the roof, on four tall pillars of pine, 
that were fluted with a gouge, and loaded 
with moldings. On the tops of the col- 
umns was reared a dome or cupola, re- 
sembling in shape an inverted tea-cup, 
without its bottom, from the center of 
which projected a spire, or shaft of wood, 
transfixed with two iron rods, that bore 
on their ends the letters N. 8. E. and W. 
in the same metal. The whole was sur- 
mounted by an imitation of one of the 
finny tribe, carved in wood by the hands 
of Richard, and painted what he called a 
“scale color.’? This animal Mr. Jones 
affirmed to be an admirable resemblance 
of a great favorite of the epicures in that 
country, which bore the title of ‘‘lake- 
fish;’’? and doubtless the assertion was 
true; for, although intended to answer 
the purposes of a weathercock, the fish 
was observed invariably to look, with a 
longing eye, in the direction of the beauti- 
ful sheet of water that lay imbedded in 
the mountains of Templeton. 

For a short time after the charter of 
the regents was received the trustees of 
this institution employed a graduate of one 
of the Eastern colleges, to instruct such 
youth as aspired to knowledge within the 
walls of the edifice. which we have de- 
scribed. The upper part of the building 
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was in one apartment, and was intended 
for gala-days and exhibitions; and the 
lower contained two rooms that were in- 
tended for the great divisions of education, 
viz., the Latin and the English scholars. 
The former were never very numerous ; 
though the sounds of ‘‘ nominative, pen- 
nada—genitive, penny,’ were soon heard 
to issue from the windows of the room, to 
the great delight and manifest edification 
of the passenger. 

Only one laborer in this temple of Min- 
erva, however, was known to get so far 
as to attempt a translation of Virgil. 
He, indeed, appeared at the annual exhi- 
bition, to the prodigious exultation of all 
his relatives, a farmer’s family in the 
vicinity, and repeated the whole of the 
first eclogue from memory, observing the 
intonations of the dialogue with much 
judgment and effect. Thesounds, as they 
proceeded from his mouth, of 


faa-gy 
Syl-ves-trem ten-o0-i moo-sam, med-i-taa-ris, aa- 
ve-ny,”’ 


were the last that had been heard in that 
building, as probably they were the first 
that had ever been heard, in the same lan- 
guage, there or anywhere else. By this 
time the trustees discovered that they had 
anticipated the age, and the instructor, or 
principal, was superseded by a master, 
who went on to teach the more humble 
lesson of “the more haste the worst speed ”’ 
in good plain English. 

From this time, until the date of our in- 
cidents, the academy was a common coun- 
try school, and the great room of the 
building was ‘sometimes used as a court- 
room on extraordinary trials; sometimes 
for conferences, of the religious and the 
morally disposed, in the evening; at oth- 
ers for a ball in the afternoon, given 
under the auspices of Richard; and on 
Sundays, invariably, as a place of public 
worship. 

When an itinerant priest of the persua- 
sion of the Methodists, Baptists, Univer- 
salists, or of the more numerous sect. of 
the Presbyterians, was accidentally in the 
neighborhood, he was ordinarily invited to 
officiate, and was commonly rewarded for 
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his services by a collection in a hat before 
the congregation separated. When no 
such regular minister offered, a kind of 
colloquial prayer or two was made by some 
of the more gifted members, and a sermon 
was usually read, from Sterne, by Mr. 
Richard Jones. 

The consequence of this desultory kind 
of priesthood was, as we have already in- 
timated, a great diversity of opinion on 
the more abstruse points of faith. Each 
sect had its adherents, though neither was © 
regularly organized and disciplined. Of 
the religious education of Marmaduke we 
have already written, nor was the doubt- 
ful character of his faith completely 
removed by his marriage. The mother 
of Elizabeth was an Episcopalian, as, in- 
deed, was the mother of the Judge him- 
self; and the good taste of Marmaduke 
revolted at the familiar colloquies which 


ithe leaders of the conferences held with 


““ Titty-ree too patty-lee ree-coo-bans sub teg-mi-nee | the Deity in their nightly meetings. 


In 
form, he was certainly an Episcopalian, 


though not a sectary of that denomina- 


tion. On the other hand, Richard was as 
rigid in the observance of the canons of 
his church as he was inflexible in his 
opinions. Indeed, he had once or twice 
essayed to introduce the Episcopal form 
of service, on the Sundays that the pulpit 
was vacant; but Richard was a good deal 
addicted to carrying things to an excess, 
and then there was something so papal in 
his air that the greater part of his hearers 
deserted him on the second Sabbath—on 
the third his only auditor was Ben Pump, 
who had all the obstinate and enlightened 
orthodoxy of a high churchman. 

Before the war of the Revolution, the 
English Church was supported, in the 
colonies with much interest, by some of 
its adherents in the mother country, and- 
a few of the congregations were very 
amply endowed. But, for the season, 
after the independence of the States was 
established, this sect of Christians lan- 
guished, for the want of the highest 
order of its priesthood. Pious and suit- 
able divines were at length selected, and 
sent to the mother country, to receive 
that authority, which, it is understood, 
can only be transmitted directly from one 
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to the other, and thus obtain, in order to 
reserve, that unity in their churches which 
properly belonged to a people of the same 
nation. But unexpected difficulties pre- 
sented themselves in the oaths with which 
the policy of England had fettered their 
establishment ; and much time was spent 
before a conscientious sense of duty would 
permit the prelates of Britain to delegate 
the authority so earnestly sought. Time, 
patience, and zeal, however, removed every 
impediment, and the venerable men, who 
had been set apart by the American 
churches, at length returned to their ex- 
pecting dioceses, endowed with the most 
elevated functions of their earthly church. 
Priests and deacons were ordained, and 
missionaries provided, to keep alive the 
expiring flame of devotion in such members 
as were deprived of the ordinary adminis- 
trations, by dwelling in new and unorgan- 
ized districts. 

Of this number was Mr. Grant. He 
had been sent into the country of which 
Templeton was the capital, and had been 
kindly invited by Marmaduke, and _ offi- 
ciously pressed by Richard, to take up his 
abode in the village. A small and humble 
dwelling was prepared for his family, and 
the divine had made his appearance in the 
place but afew days previously to the time 
of his introduction to the reader. As his 
forms were entirely new to most of the in- 
habitants, and a clergyman of another de- 
nomination had previously occupied the 
field, by engaging the academy, the first 
Sunday after his arrival was allowed to 
pass in silence ; but now that his rival had 
passed on, like a meteor, filling the air 
with the light of his wisdom, Richard was 
empowered to give notice that ‘Public 
worship, after the forms of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, would be held on the 
night before Christmas, in the long room 
of the academy in Templeton, by the Rev. 
Mr. Grant.”’ 

This annunciation excited great commo- 
tion among the different sectaries. Some 
wondered as to the nature of the exhibi- 
tion; others sneered; but a far greater 
part, recollecting the essays of Richard in 
that way, and mindful of the liberality, or 
rather laxity, of Marmaduke’s notions on 
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the subject of sectarianism, thought it 
most prudent to be silent. 

The expected evening was, however, the 
wonder of the hour ; nor was the curiosity 
at all diminished when Richard and Ben- 
jamin, on the morning of the eventful day, 
were seen to issue from the woods in the 
neighborhood of the village, each bearing 
on his shoulders a large bunch of ever- 
greens. This worthy pair was observed 
to enter the academy and carefully to 
fasten the door, after which their pro- 
ceedings remained a profound secret to 
the rest of the village; Mr. Jones, before 
he commenced this mysterious business, 
having informed the schoolmaster, to the 
great delight of the white-headed flock 
he governed, that there could be no school 
that day. Marmaduke was apprised of 
all these preparations by letter, and it 
was especially arranged that he and 
Elizabeth should arrive in season to par- 
ticipate in the solemnities of the evening. 

After this digression, we shall return 
to our narrative. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘* Now all admire, in each high-flavored dish, 
The capabilities of flesh—fowl—fish ; 
In order due each guest assumes his station, 
Throbs high his breast with fond anticipation, 
And prelibates the joys of mastication.” — 
HELIOGABALIAD. 


THE apartment to which Monsieur Le 
Quoi handed Elizabeth communicated with 
the hall, through the door that led under 
the urn which was supposed to contain the 
ashes of Dido. The room was spacious, 
and of very just proportions; but, in its 
ornaments and furniture, the same divers- 
ity of taste and imperfection of execution 
were to be observed as existed in the hall. 
Of furniture, there were a dozen green, 
wooden arm-chairs, with cushions of mo- 
reen, taken from the same piece as the 
petticoat of Remarkable. The tables were 
spread, and their materials and workman- 
ship could not be seen; but they were 
heavy and of great size. An enormous 
mirror, in a gilt frame, hung against the 
wall, and a cheerful fire, of the hard or 
sugar maple, was burning on the hearth. 
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The latter was the first object that struck | ter myself that I understand carving a 


the attention of the Judge, who on be- 
holding it, exclaimed, rather angrily, to 
Richard : 

“How often have I forbidden the use of 
the sugar maple in my dwelling! The 
sight of that sap, as it exudes with the 
heat, is painful to me, Richard. Really, 
it behooves the owner of woods so exten- 
sive as miner to be cautious what example 
he sets his people, who are already felling 
the forests, as if no end could be found to 
their treasures, nor any limits to their 
extent. If we go on in this way, twenty 
years hence we shall want fuel.”’ 

“‘Wuel in these hills, Cousin ’duke!”’ 
exclaimed Richard, in derision—‘‘ fuel ! 
why, you might as well predict that the 
fish will die, for the want of water in the 
lake, because J intend, when the frost gets 
out of the ground, to lead one or two of 
the springs, through logs, into the village. 
But you are always a little wild on such 
subjects, Marmaduke.”’ 

“‘Ts it wildness,’’ returned the Judge, 
earnestly, ‘‘to condemn a practice which 
devotes these jewels of the forest, these 
precious gifts of nature, these mines} of 
comfort and wealth, to the common uses 
of a fire-place ? But I must, and will, the 
instant the snow is off the earth, send out 
a party into the mountains to explore for 
coal.”’ 

“‘Coal!’’ echoed Richard. ‘‘ Who the 
devil do you think will dig for coal when, 
in hunting for a bushel, he would have to 
rip up more roots of trees than would 
keep him in fuel for a twelvemonth ? 
Poh! poh! Marmaduke; you should leave 
the management of these things to me, 
who have a natural turn that way. It 
was I that ordered this fire, and a noble 
one it is, to warm the blood of my pretty 
Cousin Bess.”’ 

“‘The motive, then, must be your apol- 
ogy, Dickon,’”’ said the Judge.— But, 
gentlemen, we are waiting.—Elizabeth, 
my child, take the head of the table; 
Richard, I see, means to spare me the 
trouble of carving, by sitting opposite to 
you.” 

“To be sure I do,’’ cried Richard. 
‘Here is a turkey to carve; and I flat- 


eold. 


turkey, or, for that matter, a goose, as 
well as any man alive.-—Mr. Grant! 
Where’s Mr..Grant? Will you please 
to say grace, sir? Everything is getting 
Take a thing from the fire, this 
cold weather, and it will freeze in five 
minutes. Mr. Grant, we want you to say 
grace. ‘For what we are about to re- 
ceive, the Lord make us thankful.” Come, 
sit down, sit down. Do you eat wing or 
breast, Cousin Bess ?”’ 

But Elizabeth had not taken her seat, 
por was she in readiness to receive either 
the wing or breast. Her laughing eyes 
were glancing at the arrangements of the 
table, and the quality and selection of the 
food. The eyes of the father soon met 
the wondering looks of his daughter, and 
he said, with a smile: 

«“You perceive, my child, how much we 
are indebted to Remarkable for her skill 
in housewifery. She has, indeed, pro- 
vided a noble repast—such as well might 
stop the cravings of hunger.”’ 

“Law ! ”’ said Remarkable, “‘I’m glad 
if the Judge is pleased ; but I’m notional 
that you'll find the sa’ce overdone. I 
thought, as Elizabeth was coming home, 
that a body could do no less than make 
things agreeable.”’ 

‘““My daughter has now grown to wom- 
an’s estate, and is from this moment mis- 
tress of my house,’ said the Judge; ‘it 
is proper that all who live with me address 
her as Miss Temple.”’ 

** Do tell!’’ exclaimed Remarkable, a 
little aghast ; ‘‘ well, who ever heerd of 
a young woman’s being called Miss? If 
the Judge had a wife now, I shouldn’t 
think of calling her anything but Miss 
Temple ; but: "2 

“Having nothing but a daughter, you 
will observe that style to her, if you 
please, in future,’’ interrupted Marma- 
duke. 

As the Judge looked seriously dis- 
pleased, and, at such moments, carried 
a particularly commanding air with him, 
the wary housekeeper made no reply ; 
and, Mr. Grant entering the room, the 
whole party were soon seated at the table. 
As the arrangements of this repast were 
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much in the prevailing taste of that pe- 
riod and country, we shall endeavor to 
give a short description of the appearance 
of the banquet. 

The table-linen was of the most beauti- 
ful damask, and the plates and dishes of 
real china, an article of great luxury at 
this early period of American commerce. 
The knives and forks were of exquisitely 
polished steel, and were set in unclouded 
ivory. So much, being furnished by the 
wealth of Marmaduke, was not only com- 
fortable, but even elegant. The contents 
of the several dishes, and their positions, 
however, were the result of the sole judg- 
ment of Remarkable. Before Elizabeth 
was placed an enormous roasted turkey, 
and before Richard, one boiled. In the 
center of the table stood a pair of heavy 
silver casters, surrounded by four dishes ; 
one a fricassee, that consisted of gray 
squirrels; another of fish fried; a third 
of fish boiled; the last was a venison 
steak. Between these dishes and the 
turkeys, stood, on the one side, a pro- 
digious chine of roasted bear’s meat, 
and on the other a boiled leg of delicious 
mutton. Interspersed among this load of 
meats was every species of vegetables that 
the season and country afforded. The 
four corners were garnished with plates 
of cake. On one was piled certain curi- 
ously twisted and complicated figures, 
called “nut-cakes.”? On another were 
heaps of a black-looking substance which, 
receiving its hue from molasses, was 
properly termed ‘‘sweet-cake;’’? a won- 
derful favorite in the coterzve of Remark- 
able. <A third was filled, to use the lan- 
guage of the housekeeper, with ‘‘ cards 
of gingerbread ;”’ and the last held a 
“‘plum-cake,’’ so called from the number 
of large raisins that were showing their 
black heads in a substance of suspiciously 
similar color. I 

At each corner of the table stood 
saucers, filled with a thick fluid of some- 
what equivocal color and _ consistence, 
variegated with small dark lumps of a 
substance that resembled nothing but 
itself, which Remarkable termed her 
““sweetmeats.’? At the side of each plate, 
which was placed bottom upward, with its 
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knife and fork most accurately crossed 
above it, stood another, of smaller size, 
containing a motley-looking pie, composed 
of triangular slices of apple, mince, pump- 
kin, cranberry and custard, so arranged 
as to form an entire whole. Decanters of 
brandy, rum, gin and wine, with sundry 
pitchers of cider, beer, and one hissing 
vessel of ‘‘flip,’’ were put wherever an 
opening would admit of their introduction. 
Notwithstanding the size of the tables, 
there was scarcely a spot where the rich 
damask could be seen, so crowded were 
the dishes, with their associated bottles, 
plates and saucers. The object seemed to 
be profusion, and it was obtained entirely 
at the expense of order and elegance. 

All the guests, as well as the Judge 
himself, seemed perfectly familiar with 
this description of fare, for each one com- 
menced eating with an appetite that 
promised to do great honor to Remark- 
able’s taste and skill. What rendered 
this attention to the repast a little sur- 
prising, was the fact that both the Ger- 
man and Richard had been summoned 
from another table to meet the Judge; 
but Major Hartmann both ate and drank 
without any rule, when on his excursions ; 
and Mr. Jones invariably made it a point 
to participate in the business in hand, let 
it be what it would. The host seemed to 
think some apology necessary for the 
warmth he had betrayed on the subject 
of fire-wood, and when the party were 
comfortably seated, and engaged with 
their knives and forks, he observed : 

<«The wastefulness of the settlers with 
the noble trees of this country is shocking, 
Monsieur Le Quoi, as doubtless you have 
noticed. JI have seen a man fell a pine, 
when he has been in want of fencing-stuff, 
and roll his first cuts into the gap, where 
he left it to rot, though its top would have 
made rails enough to answer his purpose, 
and its butt would have sold in the Phila- 
delphia market for twenty dollars.” 

‘«« And how the devil—I beg your par- 
don, Mr. Grant,’ interrupted Richard ; 
““ but how is the poor devil to get his logs 
to the Philadelphia market, pray ? put 
them in his pocket, ha! as you would a 
handful of chestnuts, or a bunch of chicker- 
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up High street, with a pine log in each 
pocket !—Poh! poh! Cousin ’duke, there 
are trees enough for us all, and some to 
spare. Why, I can hardly tell which way 
the wind blows, when I’m out in the clear- 
ings, they are so thick and so tall—I 
couldn’t at all, if it wasn’t for the clouds, 
and I happen to know all the points of the 
compass, as it were, by heart.”’ 

“Ay! ay! squire,’’ cried Benjamin, who 
had now entered, and taken his place be- 
hind the Judge’s chair, a little aside withal, 
in order to be ready for any observation 
like the present; “look aloft, sir, look 
aloft. The old seamen say, ‘that the 
devil wouldn’t make a sailor, unless he 
looked aloft.’ As for the compass, why, 
there is no such thing as steering without 
one. I’m sure I never lose sight of the 
main-top, as I call the squire’s lookout on 
the roof, but I set my compass, d’ye see, 
and take the bearings and distance of 
things, in order to work out my course, if 
so be that it should cloud up, or the tops 
of the trees should shut out the light of 
heaven. The steeple of St. Paul’s, now 
that we have got it on end, is a great help 
to the navigation of the woods, for, by the 
Lord Harry, as I was——”’ 

“It is well, Benjamin,” interrupted 
Marmaduke, observing that his daughter 
manifested displeasure at the mayor- 
domo’s familiarity; ‘“‘but you forget 
there is a lady in company, and the women 
love to do most of the talking themselves.”’ 

«The Judge says the true word,” cried 
Benjamin, with one of his discordant 
laughs. ‘‘ Now here is Mistress Remark- 
able Pettibones ; just take the stopper off 
her tongue, and you’ll hear a gabbling 
worse like than if you should happen to 
fall to leeward in crossing a French priva- 
teer, or some such thing, mayhap, as a 
dozen monkeys stowed in one bag.”’ 

It were impossible to say how perfect 
an illustration of the truth of Benjamin’s 
assertion the housekeeper would have 
furnished, if she had dared ; but the Judge 
looked sternly at her, and unwilling to 
incur his resentment, yet unable to con- 
tain her anger, she threw herself out of 
the room, with a toss of the body that 
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nearly separated her frail form in the 
center. 

«‘Richard,”’ said Marmaduke, observing 
that his displeasure had produced the de- 
sired effect, ‘can you inform me of any- 
thing concerning the youth whom I so 
unfortunately wounded? I found him on 
the mountain hunting in company with 
the Leather-Stocking, as if they were of 
the same family ; but there is a manifest 
difference in their manners. The youth 
delivers himself in chosen language ; such 
as is seldom heard in these hills, and such 
as occasions great surprise to me, how one 
so meanly clad, and following so lowly a 
pursuit, could attain. Mohegan also knew 
him. Doubtless he is a tenant of Natty’s 
hut. Did you remark the language of the 
lad, Monsieur Le Quoi? ”’ 

“*Certainement, Monsieur Templ’,’’ re- 
turned the Frenchman, ‘‘he deed cono- 
vairse in de excellent Anglaise.”’ : 

“The boy is no miracle,’’? exclaimed 
Richard ; Ps known children that were 
sent to school early talk much better 
before they were twelve years old. There 
was Zared Coe, old Nehemiah’s son, who 
first settled on the beaver-dam meadow, 
he could write almost as good a hand as 
myself when he was fourteen, though it’s 
true I helped to teach him a little in the 
evenings. But this shooting gentleman 
ought to be putin the stocks if he ever 
takes a rein in his hand again. He is the 
most awkward fellow about a horse I ever 
met with. I daresay he never drove any- 
thing but oxen in his tife.”’ 

**There, I think, Dickon, you do the lad 
injustice,’’ said the Judge; ‘‘he uses much 
discretion in critical moments. Dost thou 
not think so, Bess ?”’ 

There was nothing in this question par- 
ticularly to excite blushes, but Elizabeth 
started from the reverie into which she 
had fallen, and colored to her forehead as 
she answered : 

‘* To me, dear sir, he appeared extremely 
skillful and prompt and courageous ; but, 
perhaps, Cousin Richard will say Iam as 
ignorant as the gentleman himself.’’ 

““Gentleman!’’ echoed Richard, ‘do 
you call such chaps gentlemen at school, 
Elizabeth ?”’ 
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“Every man is a gentleman who knows 
how to treat a woman with respect and 
consideration,’ returned the young lady, 
promptly, and a little smartly. 

*“So much for hesitating to appear be- 
fore the heiress in his shirt-sleeves,’”’ cried 
Richard, winking at Monsieur Le Quoi, 
who returned the wink with one eye, while 
he rolled the other, with an expression 
of sympathy, toward the young lady. 
“Well, well, to me he seemed anything 
but a gentleman. I must say, however, 
for the lad, that he draws a good trigger, 
and hasa true aim. He’s good at shoot- 
ing a buck, ha! Marmaduke ? ”’ 

“* Richart,’’ said Major Hartmann, turn- 
ing his grave countenance toward the 
gentleman he addressed with much ear- 
nestness, ‘‘ ter poy is goot. He savet your 
life, and my life, and ter life of Tominie 
Grant, and ter life of ter Frenchman ; and, 
Richart, he shall never vant a pet to 
sleep in vile olt Fritz Hartmann has a 
shingle to cover his het mit.”’ 

«Well, well, as you please, old gentle- 
man,’’ returned Mr. Jones, endeavoring 
to look indifferent ; ‘‘put him into your 
own stone house, if you will, major. I 
dare say the lad never slept in anything 
better than a bark shanty in his life, un- 
less it was some such hut as the cabin of 
Leather-Stocking. I prophesy you will 
soon spoil him; any one could see how 
proud he grew, in a short time, just be- 
cause he stood by my horses’ heads, while 
I turned them into the highway.”’ 

““No, no, my old friend,’’ cried Marma- 
duke, “‘it shall be my task to provide in 
some manner for the youth; I owe hima 
debt of my own, besides the service he has 
done me, through my friends. And yet I 
anticipate some little trouble in inducing 
him to accept of my services. He showed 
a marked dislike, I thought, Bess, to my 
offer of a residence within these walls for 
life.’’ 

** Really, dear sir,’’ said Elizabeth, pro- 
jecting her beautiful under-lip, ‘1 have 
not studied the gentleman so closely as to 
read his feelings in his countenance. I 
thought he might very naturally feel pain 
from his wound, and therefore pitied him ; 
but ’’—and as she spoke she glanced her 
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eye, with suppressed curiosity, toward the 
major-domo—‘“‘I dare ‘say, sir, that Ben- 
jamin can tell you something about him. 
He cannot have been in the village, and 
Benjamin not have seen him often.” 

““Ay! I have seen the boy before,”’ 
said Benjamin, who wanted little encour- 
agement to speak; ‘“‘he has been backing: 
and filling in the wake of Natty Bumppo, 
through the mountains, after deer, like a 
Dutch long-boat in tow of an Albany 
sloop. He carries a good rifle, too. The 
Leather-Stocking said, in my hearing, be- 
fore Betty Hollister’s bar-room fire, no 
later than the Tuesday night, that the 
younker was certain death to the wild 
beasts. If so be he can kill the wild-cat 
that has been heard moaning on the lake- 
side since the hard frosts and deep snows 
have driven the deer to herd, he will be 
doing the thing that is good. Your wild- 
cat is a bad shipmate, and should be made 
to cruise out of the track of Christian men.”’ 

‘Lives he in the hut of Bumppo?” 
asked Marmaduke, with some interest. 

“Cheek by jowl; the Wednesday will 
be three weeks since he first hove in sight, 
in company with Leather-Stocking. They 
had captured a wolf between them, and 
had brought in his scalp for the bounty. 
That Mister Bump-ho has a handy turn 
with him in taking off a scalp ; and there’s 
them, in this here village, who say he 
larnt the trade by working on Christian 
men. If so be that there is truth in the 
saying, and I commanded along shore 
here, as your honor does, why, d’ye see, 
I’d bring him to the gangway for it, yet. 
There’s a very pretty post rigged along- 
side of the stocks; and for the matter of 
a cat, I can fit one with my own hands; 
ay ! and use it, too, for the want of a bet- 
ter.”’ 

«You are not to credit the idle tales 
you hear of Natty; he has a kind of 
natural right to gain a livelihood in these 
mountains; and if the idlers in the vil- 
lage take it into their heads to annoy him, 
as they sometimes do reputed rogues, 
they shall find him protected by the 
strong arm of the law.’’ 

‘Ter rifle is petter as ter law, 
major, sententiously. 
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«¢ That for his rifle !’’ exclaimed Richard, 
snapping his fingers; ‘‘ Ben is right, and 
I——” He was stopped by the sound of 
a common ship-bell, that had been ele- 
vated to the belfry of the academy, which 
now announced, by its incessant ringing, 
that the hour for the appointed service 
had arrived. ‘‘‘For this and every other 
instance of his goodness——’ I beg’ par- 
don, Mr. Grant, will you please to return 
thanks, sir? it is time we should be mov- 
ing, as we are the only Episcopalians in 
the neighborhood; that is I and Benja- 
min, and Elizabeth; for I count half- 
breeds, like Marmaduke, as bad as here- 
tics.”’ 

The divine arose, and performed the 
office, meekly and fervently, and the whole 
party instantly prepared themselves for 
the church—or rather academy. 


CHAPTER X. 


“* And calling sinful man to pray, 
Loud, long, and deep the bell had tolled.” 
—ScorTr’s BURGHER. 


WHILE Richard and Monsieur Le Quoi, 
attended by Benjaniin, proceeded to the 
academy by a foot-path through the snow, 
the Judge, his daughter, the divine, and 
the major, took a more circuitous route 
to the same place by the streets of the 
village. 

The moon had risen, and its orb was 
shedding a flood of light over the dark 
outline of pines which crowned the east- 
ern mountain. In many climates the sky 
would have been thought clear and lucid 
for a noontide. The stars twinkled in the 
heavens, like the last glimmerings of dis- 
tant fire, so much were they obscured by 
the overwhelming radiance of the atmos- 
phere ; the rays from the moon striking 
upon the smooth, white surfaces of the 
lake and fields, reflecting upward a light 
that was brightened by the spotless color 
of the immense bodies of snow which cov- 
ered the earth. 

Elizabeth employed herself with reading 
the signs, one of which appeared over al- 
most every door; while the sleigh moved 
steadily, and at an easy gait, along the 
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principal street. Not only new occupa- 
tions, but names that were strangers to ~ 
her ears, met her gaze at every step they 
proceeded. The very houses seemed 
changed. This had been altered by an 
addition; that had been painted ; another 
had been erected on the site of an old 
acquaintance, which had been banished — 
from the earth almost as soon as it made 
its appearance on it. All were, however, 
pouring forth their inmates, who uniform- 
ly- held their way toward the point where 
the expected exhibition of the conjoint 
taste of Richard and Benjamin was to be 
made. 

After viewing the buildings, which really - 
appeared to some advantage under the 
bright but mellow light of the moon, our 
heroine turned her eyes toa scrutiny of the 
different figures that they passed, in search 
of any form that she knew. But all seemed 
alike, as muffied in cloaks, hoods, coats, or 
tippets, they glided along the narrow pas- 
sages in the snow which led under the 
houses, half hid by the bank that had 
been thrown up in excavating the deep 
path in which they trod. Once or twice 
she thought there was a stature or a gait 
that she recollected; but the person who 
owned it instantly disappeared behind one 
of those enormous piles of wood that lay 
before most of the doors. It was only as 
they turned from the main street into 
another that intersected it at right 
angles, and which led directly to the 
place of meeting, that she recognized a 
face and building that she knew. 

The house stood at one of the principal 
corners in the village; and, by its well- 
trodden doorway, as well as the sign that 
was swinging with a kind of doleful sound 
in the blasts that occasionally swept down 
the lake, was clearly one of the most fre- 
quented inns in the place. The building 
was only of one story; but the dormer- 
windows in the roof, the paint, the win- 
dow-shutters, and the cheerful fire that 
shone through the open door, gave it an 
air of comfort that was not possessed by 
many of its neighbors. The sign was sus- 
pended from a common ale-house post, 
and represented the figure of a horseman 
armed with saber and pistols, and sur- 
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mounted by a bear-skin cap, with a fiery 
animal that he bestrode “rampant.” All 
these particulars were easily to be seen by 
the aid of the moon, together with a row 
of somewhat illegible writing in black 
paint, but in which Elizabeth, to whom 
the whole was familiar, read with facility, 
“The Bold Dragoon.’’ 

A man and a woman were issuing from 
the door of this habitation as the sleigh 
was passing. The former moved with a 
stiff, military step, that was a good deal 
- heightened by a limp in one leg; but the 
woman advanced with a measure and an 
air that seemed not particularly regardful 
of what she might encounter. The light 
of the moon fell directly upon her full, 
broad, and red visage, exhibiting her 
masculine countenance under the mock- 
ery of a ruffled cap that was intended 
to soften the lineaments of features that 
were by no means squeamish. A small 
bonnet of black silk, and of a slightly 
formal cut, was placed on the back of her 
head, but so as not to shade her visage in 
_the least. The face, as it encountered the 
rays of the moon from the east, seemed 
not unlike sunrising in the west. She ad- 
vanced with masculine strides to intercept 
the sleigh; and the Judge, directing the 
namesake of the Grecian king, who held 
the lines, to check his horses, the parties 
were soon near to each other. 

“Good luck to ye, and a wilcome home, 
Jooge,’’ cried a female, with a strong 
Irish accent; ‘‘and I’m sure it’s to me 
that ye’r always wilcome. Sure! and 
there’s Miss ’Lizzy, and a fine young wo- 
man she is grown. What a _ heart-ache 
would she be giving the young men now, 
if there was sich a thing as a rigiment in 
the town! Och! but it’s idle to talk of 
sich vanities, while the bell is calling us 
to mateing jist as we shall be call’d away 
unexpictedly some day, when we are the 
laist calkilating. Good-even, major; will 
I make the bow] of gin toddy the night, 
or it’s likely ye’ll stay at the big house 
the Christmas eve and the very night of 
ye’r getting there ?”’ 

«Tam glad to see you, Mrs. Hollister,” 
returned Elizabeth. ‘I have been trying 
to find a face that I knew since we left the 
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door of the mansion-house ; but none have 
I seen except your own. Your house, too, 
is unaltered, while all the others are so 
changed that, but for the’ places where 
they stand, they would be utter strangers. 
I observe you also keep the dear sign that 
I saw Cousin Richard paint; and even 
the name at the bottom, about which, 
you may remember, you had the dis- 
agreement.”’ 

“It is the bould dragoon, ye mane? 
And what name would he have, who niver 
was known by any other, as my husband 
here, the captain, can testify. He was a 
pleasure to wait upon, and was ever the 
foremost in need. Och! but he had a sud- 
den end! but it’s to be hoped that he was 
justified by the cause. And it’s not Par- 
son Grant there who’ll gainsay that same. 
Yes, yes; the squire would paint, and so 
I thought that we might have his face up 
there, who had so often shared good and 
evil wid us. The eyes is no so large nor 
so fiery as the captain’s own; but the 
whiskers and the cap is as two paes. 
Well, well, ’ll not keep ye in the cowld, 
talking, but will drop in the morrow after 
sarvice, and ask ye how yedo. It’s our 
bounden duty to make the most of this 
present, and to go to the house which is 
open to all; so God bless ye, and keep ye 
from evil! Will I make the gin-twist the 
night, or no, major? ”’ 

To this question the German replied, 
very sententiously, in the affirmative; 
and, after a few words had passed between 
the husband of the fiery-faced hostess and 
the Judge, the sleigh moved on. It soon 
reached the door of the academy, where 
the party alighted and entered the build- 
ing. 

In the meantime, Mr. Jones and his two 
companions, having a much shorter dis- 
tance to journey, had arrived before the 
appointed place some minutes sooner than 
the party in the sleigh. Instead of hasten- 
ing into the room, in order to enjoy the 
astonishment of the settlers, Richard 
placed a hand in either pocket of his sur- 
tout, and affected to walk about, in front 
of the academy, like one to whom the 
ceremonies were familiar. 

The villagers proceeded uniformly into 
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the building, with a decorum and gravity 
that nothing could move on such occasions ; 
but with a haste that was probably a 
little heightened by curiosity. Those who 
came in from the adjacent country spent 
some little time in placing certain blue 
and white blankets over their horses 
before they proceeded to indulge their 
desire to view the interior of the house. 
Most of these men Richard approached, 
and inquired after the health and condi- 
tion of their families. The readiness with 
which he mentioned the names of even the 
children, showed how very familiarly ac- 
quainted he was with their circumstances ; 
and the nature of the answers he received 
proved that he was a general favorite. 

At length one of the pedestrians from 
the village stopped also, and fixed an 
earnest gaze at a new brick edifice that 
was throwing a long shadow across the 
fields of snow, as it rose, with a beautiful 
gradation of light and shade, under the 
rays of a full moon. Im front of the 
academy was a vacant piece of ground 
that was intended for a public square. 
On the side opposite to Mr. Jones, the 
new and as yet unfinished church of St. 
Paul’s was erected. This edifice had been 
reared during the preceding summer, by 
the aid of \.hat was called a subscription ; 
though all, or nearly all, of the money 
came from the pockets of the landlord. 
It had been built under a strong convic- 
tion of the necessity of a more seemly 
place of worship than ‘‘ the long room of 
the academy,’ and under an implied 
agreement that, after its completion, the 
question should be fairly put to the peo- 
ple, that they might decide to what de- 
nomination it should belong. 

Of course, this expectation kept alive 
a strong excitement in some few of the 
sectaries who were interested in its de- 
cision; though but little was said openly 
on the subject. Had Judge Temple 
espoused the cause of any particular sect, 
the question would have been immediately 
put at rest, for his influence was too pow- 
erful to be opposed; but he declined in- 
terference in the matter, positively refus- 
ing to lend even the weight of his name 
on the side of Richard, who had secretly 
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given an assurance to his diocesan that 
both the building and the congregation 
would cheerfully come within the pale of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. But, 
when the neutrality of the Judge was 
clearly ascertained, Mr. Jones discovered 
that he had to contend with a stiff-necked 
people. His first measure was to go 
among them and commence a course of 
reasoning, in order to bring them round 
to his own way of thinking. They all 
heard him patiently, and not a man ut- 
tered a word in reply in the way of argu- 
ment; and Richard thought, by the time 
that he had gone through the settlement, 
the point was conclusively decided in his 
Willing to strike while the iron 
was hot, he called a meeting, through the 
newspaper, with a view to decide the 
question by a vote at once. Not a soul 
attended; and one of the most anxious 
afternoons that he had ever known was 
spent by Richard in a vain discussion with 
Mrs. Hollister, who strongly contended 
that the Methodist (her own) clurch was 
the best entitled to, and most deserving of, . 
the possession of the new tabernacle. Rich- 
ard now perceived that he had been too san- 
guine, and had fallen into the error of all 
those who ignorantly deal with that wary 
and sagacious people. He assumed a dis- 
guise himself—that is, as well as he knew 
how—and proceeded step by step to ad- 
vance his purpose. 

The task of erecting the building had 
been unanimously transferred to Mr. 
Jones and Hiram Doolittle. Together 
they had built the mansion-house, the 
academy, and the jail; and they alone 
knew how to plan and rear such a struct- 
ure aS was now required. Early in the 
day, these architects had made an equi- 
table division of their duties. To the 
former was assigned the duty of making 
all the plans, and to the latter the labor 
of superintending the execution. 

Availing himself of this advantage, 
Richard silently determined that the win- 
dows should have the Roman arch; the 
first positive step in effecting his wishes. 
As the building was made of bricks, he 
was enabled to conceal his design until 
the moment arrived for placing the 
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frames ; then, indeed, it became necessary 
to act. He communicated his wishes to 
Hiram with great caution; and, without 
in the least adverting to the spiritual part 
of his project, he pressed the point a little 
warmly on the score of architectural 
beauty. Hiram heard him patiently, and 
without contradiction, but still Richard 
was unable to discover the views of his 
coadjutor on this interesting subject. As 
the right to plan was duly delegated to 
Mr. Jones, no direct objection was made 
in words, but numberless unexpected diffi- 
culties arose in the execution. At first 
there was a scarcity in the right kind of 
material necessary to form the frames ; 
but this objection was instantly silenced, 
by Richard running his pencil through two 
feet of their length at one stroke. Then 
the expense was mentioned ; but Richard 
reminded Hiram that his cousin paid, and 
that he washis treasurer. This last in- 
timation had great weight, and after a 
silent and protracted, but fruitless opposi- 
tion, the wotk was suffered to proceed on 
the original plan. 

The next difficulty occurred in the stee- 
ple, which Richard had modeled after one 
of the smaller of those spires that adorn 
the great London cathedral. The imita- 
tion was somewhat lame, it was true, the 
proportions being but indifferently ob- 
served; but, after much difficulty, Mr. 
Jones had the satisfaction of seeing an 
object reared that bore, in its outlines, a 
striking resemblance to a vinegar-cruet. 
There was less opposition to this model 
than to the windows ; for the settlers were 
fond of novelty, and’ their steeple was 
without a precedent. 

Here the labor ceased for the season, 
and the difficult question of the interior 
remained for further deliberation. Richard 
well knew that, when he came to propose 
a reading-desk and a chancel, he must un- 
mask ; for, these were arrangements known 
to no church in the country but his own. 
Presuming, however, on the advantages 
he had already obtained, he boldly styled 
the building St. Paul’s, and Hiram pru- 
dently acquiesced in this appellation, mak- 
ing, however, the slight addition calling 
it ‘* New St. Paul’s,”’ feeling less aversion 
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to a name taken from the English cathe- 
dral than from the saint. 

The pedestrian whom we have already 
mentioned as pausing to contemplate this 
edifice was no other than the gentleman 
so frequently named as Mr. or Squire Doo- 
little. He was of a tall, gaunt formation, 
with rather sharp features, and a face 
that expressed formal propriety, mingled 
with low cunning. Richard approached 
him, followed by Monsieur Le Quoi and the 
major-domo. 

**Good-evening, squire,’ said Richard, 
bobbing his head, but without moving his 
hands from his pockets. 

** Good-evening, squire,’’ echoed Hiram, 
turning his body in order to turn his head 
also. 

“A cold night, Mr. Doolittle, a cold 
night, sir.’’ 

** Coolish ; a tedious spell on’t.’’ 

“What, looking at our church, ha! it 
looks well, by moonlight; how the tin of 
the cupola glistens! I warrant you the 
dome of the other St. Paul’s never shines 
so in the smoke of London.”’ 

“It is a pretty meeting-house to look 
on,’’ returned Hiram, ‘‘and I believe that 
Monshure Ler Quow and Mr. Penguilliam 
will allow it.’’ 

‘* Sairtainlee !’’ exclaimed the complai- 
sant Frenchman, ‘“ it.ees ver fine.”’ 

““T thought the monshure would say so. 
The last molasses that we had was exeel- 
lent good. It isn’t likely that you have 
any more of it on hand ? ”’ 

“Ah! oui; ees, sair,’? returned Mon- 
sieur Le Quoi, with a slight shrug of his 
shoulder, and a trifling grimace, ‘‘ dere is 
more. I feel ver happi dat you love eet. 
I hope dat Madame Doleet’ is in good 
,ealth.”’ 

‘«“Why, so as to be stirring;”’ said Hi- 
ram. ‘The squire hasn’t finished the 
plans for the inside of the meeting-house 
yet?” 

“No—no—no,”’ returned Richard, 
speaking quickly, but making a signifi- 
cant pause between each negative—‘‘ it 
requires reflection. There is a great deal 
of room to fill up, and I am afraid we 
shall not know how to dispose of it to ad- 
vantage. There will be a large vacant 
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spot around the pulpit, which I do not 
mean. to place against the wall, like a 
sentry-box stuck up on the side of a fort.”’ 

“Tt is rulable to put the deacon’s box 
under the pulpit,’”’ said Hiram; and then, 
as if he had ventured too much, he added, 
“but there’s different fashions in different 
countries.” 

«That there is,’’ cried Benjamin ; “* now, 
in running down the coast of Spain and 
Portingall, you may see a nunnery stuck 
. out on every headland, with more steeples 
and outriggers, such as dog-vanes and 
weathercocks, than you’ll find aboard of a 
three-masted schooner. If so be that a 
well-built church is wanting, old England, 
after all, is the country to go to after your 
models and fashion pieces. As to Paul’s, 
thof I’ve never seen it, being that’s a long 
way up town from Radcliffe Highway and 
the docks, yet everybody knows that it’s 
the grandest place in the world. Now, 
I’ve no opinion but this here church over 
there is as like one end of it as a grampus 
is to a whale; and that’s only a small dif- 
ference in bulk. Mounsheer Ler Quaw, 
here, has been in foreign parts ; and thof 
that is not the same as having been at 
home, yet he must have seen churches in 
France, too, and can form a small idee of 
what a church should be; now, I ask the 
mounsheer to his face, if it is not a clever 
little thing, taking it by and large.”’ 

«Tt ees ver apropos of saircumstance,”’ 
said the Frenchman—‘‘ ver judgment— 
but it is in the catholique country dat dey 
build de—vat you call—ah a ah-ha—la 
grande cathédrale—de big church. St. 
Paul, Londre, is ver fine; ver belle; ver 
grand—vat you call beeg; but, Monsieur 
Ben, pardonnez-moi, it is no vort so much 
as Notre-Dame.”’ 

‘‘Ha! mounsheer, what is that you 
say?’’ cried Benjamin; “St. Pawul’s 
church is not worth so much as a damn! 
mayhap you may be thinking too that the 
Royal Billy isn’t so good a ship as the 
Billy de Paris; but she would have licked 
two of her any day, and in all weathers.”’ 

As Benjamin had assumed a very 
threatening kind of attitude, flourishing 
an arm with a bunch at the end of it that 
was half as big as Monsieur Le Quoi’s 
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head, Richard thought it time to interpose 
his authority. 

‘‘Hush, Benjamin, hush,’’ he said; 
“you both misunderstand Monsieur Le 
Quoi, and forget yourself. But here 
comes Mr. Grant, and the service will 
commence. Let us go in.” ) 

The Frenchman, who received Benja- 
min’s reply with a well-bred good humor, 
that would not admit of any feeling but 
pity for the other’s ignorance, bowed in 
acquiescence, and followed his companion. 

Hiram and the major-domo brought up 
the rear, the latter grumbling as he en- 
tered the building : 

“Tf so be that the king of France had 
so much as a house to live in, that would 
lay alongside of Paul’s, one might put up 
with their jaw. It’s more than flesh and 
blood can bear, to hear a Frenchman run 
down an English church in this manner. 
Why, Squire Doolittle, ’ve been at the 
whipping of two of them in one day—clean 
built, snug frigates, with standing royals, 
and them new-fashioned cannonades on 
their quarters—such as, if they had only — 
Englishmen aboard of them, would have 
fout the devil.’’ 

With this ominous word in his mouth, 
Benjamin entered the church. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“And fools who came to scoff, remained to pray.” 
—GOLDSMITH. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the united labors of 
Richard and Benjamin, the “long-reom ” 
was but an extremely inartificial temple. 
Benches, made in the coarsest manner, 
and entirely with a view to usefulness, 
were arranged in rows, for the reception 
of the congregation ; while a rough, un- 
painted box was placed against the wall, 
in the center of the length of the apart- 
ment, as an apology for a pulpit. Some- 
thing like a reading-desk was in front of 
this rostrum; and a small mahogany 
table from the mansion-house, covered 
with a spotless damask cloth, stood a 
little on one side, by the way of an altar. 
Branches of pines and hemlocks were 
stuck in each of the fissures that offered, 
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in the unseasoned and hastily completed 
woodwork, of both the building and its 
furniture ; while festoons and hieroglyphics 
met the eye in vast profusion along the 
brown sides of the scratch-coated walls. 
As the room was only lighted by some 
ten or fifteen miserable candles, and the 
windows were without shutters, it would 
have been but a dreary, cheerless place 
for the solemnities of a Christmas eve, 
had not the large fire that was crackling 
at each end of the apartment given an air 
of cheerfulness to the scene, by throwing 
an occasional glare of light through the 
vistas of bushes and faces. 

The two sexes were separated by an 
area in the center of the room immedi- 
ately before the pulpit ; and a few benches 
lined this space, that were occupied by 
the principal personages of the village 
and its vicinity. This distinction was 
rather a gratuitous concession, made 
by the poorer and less polished part of 
the population than a right claimed by 
the favored few. One bench was occu- 
pied by the party of Judge Temple, in- 
cluding his daughter; and, with the 
exception of Dr. Todd, no one else ap- 
peared willing to incur the imputation of 
pride, by taking a seat in what was, liter- 
ally, the high place of the tabernacle. 

Richard filled the chair that was placed 
behind another table, in. the capacity of 
clerk; while Benjamin, after heaping 
sundry logs on the fire, posted himself 
nigh by, in reserve for any movement 
that might require co-operation. 

It would greatly exceed our limits to 
attempt a description of the congregation, 
for the dresses were as various as the indi- 
viduals. Some one article, of more than 
usual finery, and perhaps the relic of other 
days, was to be seen about most of the 
females, in connettion with the coarse 
attire of the woods. This wore a faded 
silk, that had gone through at least three 
generations, over coarse, woolen black 
stockings; that, a shawl, whose dyes 
were as numerous as those of the rainbow, 
over an awkwardly fitting gown of rough 
brown ‘‘woman’s wear.’’ In short, each 
one exhibited some favorite article, and 
all appeared in their best, both men and 
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women ; while the ground-works in dress, 
in either sex, were the coarse fabrics 
manufactured within their own dwellings. 
One man appeared in the dress of a volun- 
teer company of artillery, of which he had 
been a member in the ‘‘ down countries, ’’ 
precisely for no other reason than because 
it was the best suit he had. Several, par- 
ticularly of the younger men, displayed 
pantaloons of blue, edged with red cloth 
down the seams, part of the equipments 
of the ““Templeton Light Infantry,’’ from 
a little vanity to be seen in ‘“‘ boughten 
clothes.”? There was also a man in a 
‘‘rifle frock,’’ with its fringes and folds of 
spotless white, striking a chill to the heart 
with the idea of its coolness, although the 
thick coat of brown ‘‘home-made”’ that 
was concealed beneath preserved a proper 
degree of warmth. 

There was a marked uniformity of ex- 
pression in countenance, especially in that. 
half of the congregation who did not enjoy 
the advantages of the polish of the village. 
A sallow skin, that indicated nothing but 
exposure, was common to all, as was an 
air of great decency and attention, min- 
gled, generally, with an expression of 
shrewdness, and in the present instance, 
of active curiosity. Now and then a face 
and dress were to be seen among the con- 
gregation that differed entirely from this 
description. If pock-marked and florid, 
with gaitered legs, and a coat that snugly 
fitted the person of the wearer, it was 
surely an English emigrant, who had bent 
his steps to this retired quarter of the 
globe. If hard-featured and without color, 
with high cheek-bones, it was a native of 
Scotland, in similar circumstances. 

The short, black-eyed man, with a cast 
of the swarthy Spaniard in his face, who 
rose repeatedly to make room for the belles 
of the village as they entered, was a son 
of Erin, who had lately left off his pack 
and become a stationary trader in Temple- 
ton. Inshort, half the nations in the north 
of Europe had their representatives in this 
assembly, though all had closely assimi- 
lated themselves to the Americans in dress 
and appearance, except the Hnglishman. 
He, indeed, not only adhered to his native 
customs in attire and living, but usually 
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drove his plow among the stumps in the 
same manner as he had before done on the 
plains of Norfolk, until dear-bought ex- 
perience taught him the useful lesson, that 
a sagacious people knew what was suited 
to their circumstances better than a casual 
observer, or a sojourner, who was, per- 
haps, too much. prejudiced to compare, 
and, peradventure, too conceited to learn. 

Elizabeth soon discovered that she 
divided the attention of the congregation 
with Mr. Grant. Timidity, therefore, 
confined her observation of the appear- 
ances which we have described to stolen 
glances; but, as the stamping of feet was 
now becoming less frequent, and even the 
coughing, and other little preliminaries 
of a congregation settling themselves 
down into reverential attention, were 
ceasing, she felt emboldened to look 
around her. Gradually all noises dimin- 
‘ished, until the suppressed cough denoted 
that it was necessary to avoid singularity, 
and the most profound stillness pervaded 
the apartment. Thesnapping of the fires, 
as they threw a powerful heat into the 
room, was alone heard, and each face and 
every eye were turned on the divine. 

At this moment, a heavy stamping of 
feet was heard in the passage below, as if 
a new-comer was releasing his limbs from 
the snow that was necessarily clinging to 
the legs of a pedestrian. It was succeeded 
by no audible tread ; but directly Mohegan, 
followed by the Leather-Stocking and the 
young hunter, made his appearance. 
Their footsteps would not have been heard, 
as they trod the apartment in their moc- 
casins, but for the silence which prevailed. 

The Indian moved with great gravity 
across the floor, and, observing a vacant 
seat next to the Judge, he took it, in a 
manner that manifested his sense of his 
own dignity. Here, drawing his blanket 
closely around him, so as partly to con- 
ceal his countenance, he remained, during 
the service, immovable, but deeply atten- 
tive. Natty passed the place that was so 
freely taken by his red companion, and 
seated himself on one end of a log that 
was lying near the fire, where he con- 
tinued, with his rifle standing between his 
legs, absorbed in refiections, seemingly of 
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no very pleasing nature. The youth 
found a seat among the congregation, and 
another silence prevailed. 

Mr. Grant now arose and commenced 
his service with the sublime declaration of 
the Hebrew prophet: ‘The Lord is in 
His holy temple; let all the earth keep 
silence before Him.’? The example of Mr. 
Jones was unnecessary to teach the con- 
gregation to rise; the solemnity of the 
divine effected this as by magic. After a 
short pause, Mr. Grant proceeded with 
the solemn and winning exhortation of his 
service. Nothing was heard but the deep 
though affectionate tones of the reader, 
as he went slowly through this exordium, 
until, something unfortunately striking 
the mind of Richard as incomplete, he left 
his place and walked on tiptoe from the 
room. 

When the clergyman bent his knees in 
prayer and confession, the congregation 
so far imitated his example as to resume 
their seats; whence no succeeding effort 
of the divine, during the evening, was 
able to remove them in a body. Some 
rose at times; but by far the larger part 
continued unbending ; observant, it is true, 
but it was the kind of observation that 
regarded the ceremony as a spectacle 
rather than a worship in which they were 
to participate. Thus deserted by his 
clerk, Mr. Grant continued to read; but 
no response was audible. The short and 
solemn pause that succeeded each petition 
was made ; still no voice repeated the elo- 
quent language of the prayer. 

The lips of Elizabeth moved, but they 
moved in vain; and, accustomed as she 
was to the service of the churches of the 
metropolis, she was beginning to feel the 
awkwardness of the circumstance most 
painfully, when a soft, low female voice 
repeated after the pri€st, “We have left 
undone those things which we ought to 
have done.’ Startled at finding one of 
her own sex in that place who could rise 
superior to natural timidity, Miss Temple 
turned her eyes in the direction of the 
penitent. She observed a young female 
on her knees, but a short distance from 
her, with her meek face humbly bent over 
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The appearance of this stranger, for 
such she was, entirely, to Elizabeth, was 
light and fragile. Her dress was neat 
and becoming ; and her countenance, 
though pale and slightly agitated, ex- 
cited deep interest by its sweet and 
melancholy expression. A second and 
third response was made by this juvenile 
assistant, when the manly sounds of a 
male voice proceeded from the opposite 
part of the room. Miss Temple knew the 
tones of the young hunter instantly, and 
struggling to overcome her own diffi- 
dence, she added her low voice to the 
number. 

All this time Benjamin stood thumbing 
the leaves of a prayer-book with great 
industry ; but some unexpected difficulties 
prevented his finding the place. Before 
the divine reached the close of the con- 
fession, however, Richard reappeared at 
the door, and, as he moved lightly across 
the room, he took up the response, in a 
voice that betrayed no other concern than 
that of not being heard. In his hand he 
carried a small open box, with the figures 
“8 by 10”’ written in black paint on one 
of its sides; which, having placed in the 
pulpit, apparently as a footstool for the 
divine, he returned to his station in time 
to say, sonorously, ‘‘Amen.”? The eyes 
of the congregation, very naturally, were 
turned to the windows, as Mr. Jones 
entered with his singular load ; and then, 
as if accustomed to his “‘ general agency,”’ 
were again bent on the priest, in close and 
curious attention. 

The long experience of Mr. Grant ad- 
mirably qualified him to perform his pres- 
ent duty. He well understood the char- 
acter of his listeners, who were mostly a 
primitive people in their habits, and who, 
being a good deal addicted to subtleties 
and nice distinctions in their religious 
opinions, viewed the introduction of any 
such temporal assistance as ferm into 
their spiritual worship, not only with 
jealousy, but frequently with disgust. 
He had acquired much of his knowledge 
from studying the great book of human 
nature as it lay open in the world, and, 
knowing how dangerous it was to contend 
with ignorance, uniformly endeavored to 
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|nature of his creed. 
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avoid dictating where his better reason 
taught him it was most prudent to at- 
tempt to lead. His orthodoxy had no de- 
pendence on his cassock; he could pray 
with fervor and with faith, if circum- 
stances required it, without the assistance 
of his clerk, and he had even been known 
to preach a most evangelical sermon, in 
the winning manner of native eloquence, 
without the aid of a cambric handkerchief. 

In the present instance he yielded, in 
many places, to the prejudices of his con- 
gregation ; and when he had ended, there 
was not one of his new hearers who did 
not think the ceremonies less papal and 
offensive, and more conformant to his or 
her own notions of devout worship, than 
they had been led to expect from a service 
of forms. Richard found in the divine, 
during the evening, a most powerful co- 
operator in his religious schemes. In 
preaching, Mr. Grant endeavored to steer 
a middle course between the mystical doc- 
trines of those sublimated creeds which 
daily involve their professors in the most 
absurd contradictions, and those fluent 
rules of moral government which would 
reduce the Saviour to a level with the 
teacher of a school of ethics. Doctrine it 
was necessary to preach, for nothing less 
would have satisfied the disputatious peo- 
ple who were his listeners, and who would 
have interpreted silence on his part into a 
tacit acknowledgment of the superficial 
We have already 
said that, among the endless variety of 
religious instructors, the settlers were 
accustomed to hear every denomination 
urge its own distinctive precepts, and to 
have found one indifferent to this interest- 
ing subject would have been destructive 
to his influence. But Mr. Grant so hap- 
pily blended the universally received 
opinions of the Christian faith with the 
dogmas of his own Church that, although 
none were entirely exempt from the influ- 
ence of his reasons, very few took any 
alarm at the innovation. 

*«* When we consider the great diversity 
of the human character, influenced as it is 
by education, by opportunity, and by the 
physical and moral conditions of the crea- 
ture, my dear hearers,’’ he earnestly con- 
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cluded, ‘‘it can excite no surprise that 
creeds so very different in their tendencies 
should grow out of a religion revealed, it 
is true, but whose revelations are obscured 
by the lapse of ages, and whose doctrines 
were, after the fashion of the countries in 
which they were first promulgated, fre- 
quently delivered in parables, and in a 
language abounding in metaphors and 
loaded with figures. On points where the 


learned have, in purity of heart, been com- 


pelled to differ, the unlettered will neces- 
sarily be at variance. But, happily for us, 
my brethren, the fountain of divine love 
flows from a source too pure to admit of 
pollution in its course ; it extends, to those 
who drink of its vivifyng waters, the 
peace of the righteous, and life everlast- 
ing; it endures through all time, and it 
pervades creation. 
its workings, it is the mystery of a Divin- 
ity. With a clear knowledge of the nature, 
the might, and majesty of God, there 
might be conviction, but there could be no 
faith. If we are required to believe in 
doctrines that seem not in conformity with 
the deductions of human wisdom, let us 
never forget that such is the mandate of 
a wisdom that is infinite. 


} 


If there be mystery in | 


“‘It is sufficient for us that enough is| 


developed to point our path aright, and to 
direct our wandering steps to that portal 
which shall open on the light of an eternal 
day. Then, indeed, it may be humbly 
hoped that the film which has been spread 
by the subtilties of earthly arguments 
will be dissipated by the spiritual light of 
Heaven; and that our hour of probation, 
by the aid of divine grace, being once 
passed in triumph, will be followed by an 
eternity of intelligence and endless ages of 
fruition. All that is now obscure shall be- 
come plain to our expanded faculties ; and 
what to our present senses may seem irrec- 
oncilable to our limited notions of mercy, 
of justice, and of love, shall stand irradi- 
ated by the light of truth, confessedly the 
suggestions of Omniscience, and the acts 
of an All-powerful Benevolence. 

“What a lesson of humility, my breth- 
ren, might not each of us obtain from a 
review of his infant hours, and the recol- 
lection of his juvenile passions! How 
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differently do the same acts of paternal 
rigor appear, in the eyes of the suffering 
child, and of the chastened man! When 
the sophist would supplant, with the wild 
theories of his worldly wisdom, the posi- 


tive mandates of inspiration, let him re- 


member the expansion of his own feeble 
intellects, and pause—let him feel the 
wisdom of God in what is partially con- 
cealed, as well as that which is revealed ; 
in short, let him substitute humility for 


pride of reason—let him have faith, and 


live! 

“«“The consideration of this subject is 
full of consolation, my hearers, and does 
not fail to bring with it lessons of humil- 
ity and of profit, that, duly improved, 
would both chasten the heart and 
strengthen the feeble-minded man in 
his course. It is a blessed consolation 
to be able to lay the misdoubtings of our 
arrogant nature at the threshold of the 
dwelling-place of the Deity, from whence 
they shall be swept away, at the great 
opening of the portal, like the mists of the 
morning before the rising sun. It teaches 
us a lesson of humility, by impressing us 
with the imperfection of human powers, 
and by warning us of the many weak 
points where we are open to the attack of 
the great enemy of our race ; it proves to 
us that we are in danger of being weak, 
when our vanity would fain soothe us into 
the belief that we are most strong; it 
forcibly points out to us the vainglory of 
intellect, and shows us the vast difference 
between a saving faith and the corollaries 
of a philosophical theology ; and it teaches 
us to reduce our self-examination to the 
test of good works. By good works must 
be understood the fruits of repentance, 
the chiefest of which is charity. Not that 
charity only which causes us to help the 
needy and comfort the suffering, but that 
feeling of universal philanthropy which, 
by teaching us to love, causes us to judge 
with lenity all men; striking at the root 
of self-righteousness, and warning us to 
be sparing of our condemnation of others, 
while our own salvation is not yet secure. 

‘The lesson of expediency, my brethren,’ 
which I would gather from the considera- 
tion of this subject, is most strongly in- 
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culcated by humility. On the leading and 
essential points of our faith, there is but 
little difference among those classes of 
Christians who acknowledge the attributes 
of the Saviour, and depend on his media- 
tion. But heresies have polluted every 
church, and schisms are the fruit of dispu- 
tagion. In order to arrest these dangers, 
and to insure the union of his followers, it 
would seem that Christ had established 
his visible church, and delegated the min- 
istry. Wise and holy men, the fathers of 
our religion, have expended their labors 
in clearing what was revealed from the 
obscurities of language, and the results of 
their experience and researches have been 
embodied in the form of evangelical dis- 
cipline. That this discipline must be 
salutary is evident from the view of the 
weakness of human nature that we have 
already taken; and that it may be profit- 
able to us, and all who listen to its per- 
cepts and its liturgy, may God, in his in- 
finite wisdom, grant !—And now to,”’’ etc. 
With this ingenious reference to his own 
‘forms and ministry, Mr. Grant concluded 
his discourse. The most profound atten- 
tion had been paid to the sermon during 
the whole of its delivery, although the 
prayers had not been received with so per- 
fect demonstration of respect. This was 
by no means an intended slight of that 
liturgy to which the divine alluded, but 
was the habit of a people who owed their 
very existence, as a distinct nation, to the 
doctrinal character of their ancestors. 
Sundry looks of private dissatisfaction 
were exchanged between Hiram and one 
or two of the leading members of the con- 
ference, but the feeling went no further 
at that time; and the congregation, after 
receiving the blessing of Mr. Grant, dis- 
persed in silence, and with great decorum. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“Your creeds and dogmas of a learned church 
May build a fabric, fair with moral beauty ; 
But it would seem that the strong hand of God 
Can, only, ’rase the devil from the heart.’’—Duo. 


WHILE the congregation was separat- 
ing, Mr. Grant approached the place 
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where Elizabeth and her father were 
seated, leading the youthful female whom 
we have mentioned in the preceding chap- 
ter, and presented her as his daughter. 
Her reception was as cordial and frank as 
the manners of the country, and the value 
of good society, could render it; the two 
young women feeling, instantly, that they 
were necessary to the comfort of each 
other. The Judge, to whom the clergy- 
man’s daughter was also a stranger, was 
pleased to find one who, from habits, sex, 
and years, could probably contribute 
largely to the pleasures of his own child, 
during her first privations, on her removal 
from the associations of a city to the 
solitude of Templeton; while Elizabeth, 
who had been forcibly struck with the 
sweetness and devotion of the youthful 
suppliant, removed the slight embarrass- 
ment of the timid stranger by the ease of 
her own manners. They were at once ac- 
quainted; and, during the ten minutes 
that the “academy’’ was clearing, en- 
gagements were made between the young 
people, not only for the succeeding day, 
but they would probably have embraced 
in their arrangements half of the winter, 
had not the divine interrupted them, by 
saying: 

“Gently, gently, my dear Miss Temple, 
or you will make my girl too dissipated. 
You forget that she is my housekeeper, 
and that my domestic affairs must re- 
main unattended to, should Louisa accept 
of half the kind offers you are so good as 
to make her.”’ 

** And why should they not be neglected 
entirely, sir?’’? interrupted Elizabeth. 
“There are but two of you; and certain I 
am that my father’s house will not only 
contain you both, but will open its doors 
spontaneously to receive such guests. 
Society is a good not to be rejected on 
account of cold forms, in this wilderness, 
sir; and I have often heard my father 
say that hospitality is not a virtue in a 
new country, the favor being conferred by 
the guest.”’ 

‘‘The manner in which Judge Temple 
exercises its rites would confirm this opin- 
ion; but we must not trespass too freely. 
Doubt not that you will see us often, my 
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‘child particularly, during the frequent 
visits that I shall be compelled to make 
to the distant parts of the country. But 
to obtain an influence with such a people,”’ 
he continued, glancing his eyes toward 
the few who were still lingering, curious 
observers of the interview, ‘‘a clergyman 
must not awaken envy or distrust, by 
dwelling under so splendid a roof as that 
of Judge Temple.” 

«You like the roof, then, Mr. Grant,”’ 
cried Richard, who had been directing the 
extinguishment of the fires and other little 
necessary duties, and who approached in 
time to hear the close of the divine’s 
speech—‘‘I am glad to find one man of 
taste at last. Here’s duke, now, pre- 
tends to call it by every abusive name 
he can invent; but though ’duke is a 
tolerable judge, he is a very poor car- 
penter, let me tell him. Well, sir, well, 
I think we may say, without boasting, 
that the service was as well performed 


unhappiness. 


this evening as you often see; I think, | 


quite as well as I ever knew it to be done 
in old Trinity—that is, if we except the 
organ. But there is the schoolmaster 
leads the psalm with a very good air. I 
used to lead myself, but latterly I have 
sung nothing but bass. There is a good 
deal of science to be shown in the bass, 
and it affords a fine opportunity to show 
off a full, deep voice. Benjamin, too, sings 
a good bass, though he is often out in the 
words. Did you ever hear Benjamin sing 
the ‘Bay of Biscay, O?’ ”’ 

*“T believe he gave us part of it this 
evening,’? said Marmaduke, laughing. 
‘“There was, now and then, a fearful 
quaver in his voice, and it seems that 
Mr. Penguillian is like most others who 
do one thing particularly well; he knows 
nothing else. He has, certainly, a won- 
derful partiality to one tune, and he has 
a prodigious self-confidence in that one, 
for he delivers himself like a northwester 
sweeping across the lake. But come, 
gentlemen, our way is clear, and the 
sleigh waits. Good-evening, Mr. Grant. 
Good-night, young lady—remember you 
dine beneath the Corinthian roof to- 
morrow with Elizabeth.’’ 

The parties separated, Richard holding 
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a close dissertation with Mr. Le Quoi, as 
they descended the stairs, on the subject 
of psalmody, which he closed by a violent 
eulogium on the air of the ‘‘ Bay of Bis- 
cay, O,”’ as particularly connected with his 
friend Benjamin’s execution. 

During the preceding dialogue, Mohegan 
retained his seat, with his head shrouded 
in his blanket, as seemingly inattentive to 
surrounding objects as the departing con- 
eregation was itself to the presence of the 
aged chief. Natty, also, continued on the 
log where he had first placed himself, with 
his head resting on one of his hands, while 
the other held the rifle, which was thrown 
carelessly across his lap. His coun- 
tenance expressed uneasiness, and the 
occasional unquiet glances that he had 
thrown around him during the service, 
plainly indicated some unusual causes for 
His continuing seated was, 
however, out of respect to the Indian chief, 
to whom he paid the utmost deference on 
all occasions, although it was mingled 
with the rough manner of a hunter. 

The young companion of these two 
ancient inhabitants of the forest remain- 
ed also standing before the extinguished 
brands, probably from an unwillingness 
to depart without his comrades. The 
room was now deserted by all but this 
group, the divine, and his daughter. As 
the party from the mansion-house dis- 
appeared, John arose, and, dropping the 
blanket from his head, he shook back the 
mass of black hair from his face, and, 
approaching Mr. Grant, he extended his 
hand, and said solemnly : 

‘Father, I thank you. The words that 
have been said, since the rising moon, 
have gone upward, and the Great Spirit 
is glad. What you have told your chil- 
dren, they will remember, and be good.’’ 
He paused a moment, and then, elevating 
himself with the grandeur of an Indian 
chief, he added: “‘If Chingachgook lives 
to travel toward the setting sun, after 
his tribe, and the Great Spirit carries him 
over the lakes and mountains with the 
breath of his body, he will tell his people 
the good talk he has heard ; and they wil! 
believe him ; for who can say that Mohe- 
gan has ever lied ?”’ 
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“Let him place his dependence on the 
goodness of Divine mercy,’’ said Mr. 
Grant, to whom the proud consciousness 
of the Indian sounded a little heterodox, 
*‘and it never will desert him. When the 
heart is filled with love to God, there is 
no room for sin. But, young man, to you 
I owe not only an obligation, in common 
with those you saved this evening on the 
mountain, but my thanks for your respect- 
ful and pious manner in assisting in the 
service at a most embarrassing moment. 
I should be happy to see you sometimes at 
my dwelling, when, perhaps, my conver- 
sation may strengthen you in the path 
which you appear to have chosen. It is 
so unusual to find one of your age and ap- 
pearance, in these woods, at all acquainted 
with our holy liturgy, that it lessens at 
once the distance between us, and I feel 
that we are no longer strangers. You 
seem quite at home in the service; I did 
not perceive that you had even a book, 
although good Mr. Jones had laid several 
in different parts of the room.’’ 

“It would be strange if I were ignorant 
of the service of our church, sir,”’ returned 
the youth, modestly ; “‘for I was baptized 
in its communion and | have never yet at- 
tended public worship elsewhere. For me 
to use the forms of any other denomina- 
tion would be as singular as our own have 
proved to the people here this evening.”’ 

«You give me great pleasure, my dear 
sir,’’ cried the divine, seizing the other by 
the hand, and shaking it cordially. ‘You 
will go home with me now—indeed you 
must—my child has yet to thank you for 
saving my life. I will listen to no apolo- 
gies. This worthy Indian, and your friend, 
there, will accompany us. Bless me! to 
think that he has arrived at manhood in 
this country, without entering a dissent- 
ing* meeting-house !”’ 

““No, no,” interrupted the Leather- 
Stocking, ‘‘I must away to the wigwam ; 
there’s work there that mustn’t be for- 
gotten for all your churching’ss and merry- 
makings. Let the lad go with you in wel- 


* The divines of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States commonly call other denomina- 
tions Dissenters, though there never was an estab- 
lished church in their own country ! 
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come ; he is used to keeping company with 
ministers, and talking of such matters ; so 
is old John, who was christianized by the 
Moravians about the time of the old war. 
But I am a plain unl’arned man, that has 
sarved both the king and his country, in 
his day, ag’in the French and savages, 
but never so much as looked into a book, 
or ’arnta letter of scholarship, in my born 
days. I’ve never seen the use of much in- 
door work, though I have lived to be partly 
bald, and in my time have killed two hun- 
dred beaver in a season, and that without 
counting the other game. If you mistrust 
what Iam telling you, you can ask Chin- 
gachgook there, for I did it in the heart 
of the Delaware country, and the old man 
is knowing to the truth of every word I 
say.’ 

** 7 doubt not, my friend, that you have 
been both a valiant soldier and skillful 
hunter in your day,’’ said the divine; 
‘put more is wanting to prepare you for 
that end which approaches. You may 
have heard the maxim, that ‘young men 
may die, but that old men must.’ ”’ 

‘“T’m sure I never was so great a fool 
as to expect to live forever,”’ said Natty, 
giving one of his silent laughs; ‘‘no man 
need do that, who trails the savages 
through the woods, as I have done, and 
lives, for the hot months, on the lake 
streams. lve a strong constitution, I 
must say that for myself, as is plain to be 
seen; for ve drunk the Onondaga water 
a hundred times, while I’ve been watching 
the deer-licks, when the fever-an-agy 
seeds was to be seen in it as plain and as 
plenty as you can see the rattle-snakes on 
old Crumhorn. But then, [never expected 
to hold out forever ; though there’s them 
living who have seen the German flats a 
wilderness ; ay! and them that’s l’arned, 
and acquainted with religion, too ; though 
you might look a week, now, and not find 
even the stump of a pine on them; and 
that’s a wood that lasts in the ground the 
better part of a hundred years after the 
tree is dead.’’ 

«This is but time, my good friend,’ re- 
turned Mr. Grant, who began to take an 
interest in the welfare of his new acquaint- 
ance, ‘‘ but I would have you prepare for 
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eternity. It isincumbent on you to attend 
places of public worship, as I am pleased 
to see that you have done this evening. 
Would it not be heedless in you to start 
on a day’s toil of hard hunting, and leave 
your ramrod and flint behind ?”’ 

“Tt must be a young hand in the 
woods,” interrupted Natty, with another 
laugh, ‘‘ that didn’t know how to dress a 
rod out of an ash sapling or find a fire- 
stone in the mountains. No, no, Il never 
expected to live forever; but I see times 
be altering in these mountains from what 
they was thirty years ago, or, for that 
matter, ten years. But might makes 
right, and the law is stronger than an old 
man, whether he is one that has much 
Varning, or only like me, that is better 
now at standing at the passes than in fol- 
lowing the hounds, as I once used to 
could. Heigh-ho! I never know’d 
preaching come into a settlement but it 
made game scarce, and raised the price 
of gunpowder; and that’s a thing that’s 
not as easily made as a ramrod or an In- 
dian flint.’’ 

The divine, perceiving that he had 
given his opponent an argument by his 
own unfortunate selection of a compari- 
son, very prudently relinquished the con- 
troversy; although he was fully deter- 
mined to resume it at a more happy 
moment. Repeating his request to the 
young hunter with great earnestness, the 
youth and Indian consented to accom- 
pany him and his daughter to the dwell- 
ing that the care of Mr. Jones had pro- 
vided for their temporary residence. 
Leather-Stocking persevered in his inten- 
tion of returning to the hut, and at the 
door of the building they separated. 

After following the course of one of the 
streets of the village a short distance, 
Mr. Grant, who led the way, turned into 
a field, through a pair of open bars, and 
entered a footpath of but sufficient width 
to admit one person to walk in at a time. 
The moon had gained a height that ena- 
bled her to throw her rays perpendicu- 
larly on the valley; and the distinct 
shadows of the party flitted along on the 
banks of the silver snow like the presence 
of aérial figures gliding to their appointed 
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place of meeting. The night still con- 
tinued intensely cold, although not a 
breath of wind was felt. The path was 
beaten so hard that the gentle female, 
who made one of the party, moved with 
ease along its windings; though the frost 
emitted a low creaking at the impression 
of even her light footsteps. 

The clergyman in his dark dress of 
broadcloth, with his mild, benevolent 
countenance occasionally turned toward 
his companions, expressing that look of 
subdued care which was its characteristic, 
presented the first object in this singular 
group. Next to him moved the Indian, 
his hair falling about his face, his head 
uncovered, and the rest of his form con- 
cealed beneath his blanket. As his 
swarthy visage, with its muscles fixed in 
rigid composure, was seen under the light 
of the moon, which struck his face ob- 
liquely, he seemed a picture of resigned old 
age, on whom the storms of winter had 
beaten in vain for the greater part of a 
century ; but when, in turning his head, 
the rays fell directly on his dark, fiery 
eyes, they told a tale of passions unre- 
strained, and of thoughts free as air. 

The slight person of Miss Grant, which 
followed next, and which was but too 
thinly clad for the severity of the season, 
formed a marked contrast to the wild at- 
tire and uneasy glances of the Delaware 
chief; and more than once during their 
walk the young hunter, himself no insig- 
nificant figure in the group, was led to 
consider the difference in the human form, 
as the face of Mohegan, and the gentle 
countenance of Miss Grant, with eyes that 
rivaled the soft hue of the sky, met his 
view at the instant that each turned to 
throw a glance at the splendid orb which 
lighted their path. Their way, which led 


. through fields that lay at some distance in 


the rear of the houses, was cheered by a 
conversation that flagged or became ani- 
mated with the subject. The first to speak 
was the divine. 

“«Really,’” he said, “ it is so singular a 
circumstance to meet with one of your 
age that has not been induced by idle curi- 
osity to visit any other church than the 
one in which he has been educated that I 
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feel a strong curiosity to know the history 
of a life so fortunately regulated. Your 
education must have been excellent; as 
indeed is evident from your manners and 
language. Of which of the States are you 
a native, Mr. Edwards? for such, I be- 
lieve, was the name that you gave Judge 
Temple.”’ 

Ti ott. this.2? 

“Of this! I was at a loss to conjecture, 
from your dialect, which does not partake, 
particularly, of the peculiarities of any 
country with which I am acquainted. 
You have then resided much in the cities, 
for no other part of this country is so for- 
tunate as to possess the constant enjoy- 
ment of our excellent liturgy.” 

The young hunter smiled as he listened 
to the divine, while he so clearly betrayed 
from what part of the country he had 
come himself; but, for reasons probably 
connected with his present situation, he 
made no answer. 

‘Tam delighted to meet with you, my 
young friend, for I think an ingenuous 
mind, such as I doubt not yours must be, 
will exhibit all the advantages of a settled 
doctrine and devout liturgy. You per- 
ceive how I was compelled to bend to the 
humors of my hearers this evening. Good 
Mr. Jones wished me to read the com- 
munion, and, in fact, all the morning ser- 
vice; but, happily, the canons do not re- 
quire this of an evening. It would have 
wearied a new congregation ; but to-mor- 
row I purpose administering the sacra- 
ment. Do you commune, my young 
friend ?”’ 

“‘T believe not, sir,’? returned the youth, 
with a little embarrassment, that was not 
at all diminished by Miss Grant’s pausing 
involuntarily, and turning her eyes on 
him in surprise—‘‘I fear that 1 am not 
qualified ; I have never yet approached 


the altar; neither would I wish to do it | 


while I find so much of the world clinging 
to my heart.”’ 

‘Hach must judge for himself,’’ said 
Mr. Grant, “though I should think that 
a youth who had never been blown about 
by the wind of false doctrines and who has 
enjoyed the advantages of our liturgy for 
so many years in its purity might safely 
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come. Yet, sir, it is a solemn festival, 
which none should celebrate until there is 
reason to hope it is not mockery. I ob- 
served this evening, in your manner to 
Judge Temple, a resentment that bordered 
on one of the worst of human passions. 
We will cross this brook on the ice; it 
must bear us all, I think, in safety. Be 
careful not to slip, my child.’’ While 
speaking, he descended a little bank by the 
path and crossed one of the small streams 
that poured their waters into the lake, and 
turning to see his daughter pass, observed 
that the youth had advanced, and was 
kindly directing her footsteps. When all 
were safely over, he moved up the oppo- 
site bank, aad continued his discourse. 
“It was wrong, my dear sir, very wrong, 
to suffer such feelings to rise, under any 
circumstances, and especially in the pres- 
ent, where the evil was not intended.’’ 

** There is good in the talk of my father,”’ 
said Mohegan, stopping short, and caus- 
ing those who were behind him to pause 
also; ‘itis the talk of Miquon. The white 
man may do as his fathers have told him ; 
but the ‘Young Eagle’ has the blood of a 
Delaware chief in his veins; it is red, and 
the stain it makes can only be washed out 
with the blood of a Mingo.”’ 

Mr. Grant was surprised by the inter- 
ruption of the Indian, and, stopping, faced 
the speaker. His mild features were con- 
fronted to the fierce and determined looks 
of the chief, and expressed the horror he 
felt at hearing such sentiments from one 
who professed the religion of his Saviour. 
Raising his hands to a level with his head, 
he exclaimed : 

«John, John! is this the religion that 
you have learned from the Moravians ? 
But no—I will not be so uncharitable as 
to suppose it. They are a pious, a gentle, 
and a mild people, and could never toler- 
ate these passions. Listen to the language 
of the Redeemer: ‘But I say unto you, 
love your enemies; bless them that curse 
you; do good to them that hate you; 
pray for them that despitefully use you 
and persecute you.’ This is the command 
of God, John, and, without striving to cul- 
tivate such feelings, no man can see Him,” 

The Indian heard the divine with atten- 
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tion ; the unusual fire of his eye gradually 
softened, and his muscles relaxed into their 
ordinary composure ; but, slightly shaking 
his head, he motioned with dignity for Mr. 
Grant to resume his walk, and followed 
himself in silence. The agitation of the 
divine caused him to move with unusual 
rapidity along the deep path, and. the 
Indian, without any apparent exertion, 
kept an equal pace; but the young hunter 
observed the female to linger in her steps, 
until a trifling distance intervened between 
the two former and the latter. Struck by 
the circumstance, and not perceiving any 
new impediment to retard her footsteps, 
the youth made a tender of his assistance. 

“You are fatigued, Miss Grant,’’ he 
said; ‘‘the snow yields to the foot, and 
you are unequal to the strides of us men. 
Step on the crust, I entreat you, and take 
the help of my arm. Yonder light is, I 
believe, the house of your father; but it 
seems yet at some distance.”’ 

“T am quite equal to the walk,’’ re- 
turned a low, tremulous voice ; ‘‘ but I am 
startled by the manner of that Indian. 
Oh! his eye was horrid, as he turned to 
the moon, in speaking to my father. But 
I forget, sir; he is your friend, and by his 
language may be your relative; and yet 
of you I do not feel afraid.”’ 

The young man stepped on the bank of 
snow, which firmly sustained his weight, 
and by a gentle effort induced his compan- 
ion to follow. Drawing her arm through 
his own, he lifted his cap from his head, 
allowing the dark locks to flow in rich 
curls over his open brow, and walked by 
her side with an air of conscious pride, as 
if inviting an examination of his utmost 
thoughts. Louisa took but a_ furtive 
glance at his person, and moved quietly 
along, at a rate that was greatly quick- 
ened by the aid of his arm. 

“You are but little acquainted with this 
peculiar people, Miss Grant,’’ he said, “or 
you would know that revenge is a virtue 
with an Indian. They are taught, from 
infancy upward, to believe it a duty never 
to allow an injury to pass unrevenged ; 
and nothing but the stronger claims of 
hospitality can guard one against their 
resentments where they have power.”’ 
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«Surely, sir,’’ said Miss Grant, invol- 
untarily withdrawing her arm from his, 
“you have not been educated with such 
unholy sentiments ? ”’ 

“Tt might be a sufficient answer to your 
excellent father to say that Iwas educated 
in the church,”’ he returned ; “ but to you 
I will add that I have been taught deep 
and practical lessons of forgiveness. I 
believe that, on this subject, I have but 
little cause to reproach myself; it shall 
be my endeavor that there yet be less.” 

While speaking he stopped, and stood 
with his arm again proferred to her assist- 
ance. As he ended she quietly accepted 
his offer, and they resumed their walk. 

Mr. Grant and Mohegan had reached 
the door of the former’s residence, and 
stood waiting near its threshold for the 
arrival of their young companions. The 
former was earnestly occupied in en- 
deavoring to correct, by his precepts, the 
evil propensities that he had discovered 
in the Indian during their conversation ; 
to which the latter listened in profound 
but respectful attention. On the arrival 
of the young hunter and the lady, they 
entered the building. The house stood 
at some distance from the village, in the 
center of a field, surrounded by stumps 
that were peering above the snow, bear- 
ing caps of pure white, nearly two feet in 
thickness. Not a tree nor a shrub was 
nigh it; but the house, externally, ex~ 
hibited that cheerless, unfurnished aspect 
which is so common to the hastily erected 
dwellings of a new country. The uninvit- 
ing character of its outside was, however, 
happily relieved by the exquisite neatness 
and comfortable warmth within. 

They entered an apartment that was 
fitted as a parlor, though the large fire- 
place, with its culinary arrangements, be- 
trayed the domestic uses to which it was 
occasionally applied. The bright blaze from 
the hearth rendered the light that pro- 
ceeded from the candle Louisa produced 
unnecessary ; for the scanty furniture of 
the room was easily seen and examined by 
the former. The floor was covered in the 
center by a carpet made of rags, a species 
of manufacture that was then, and yet 
continues to be, much in use in the in- 
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terior ; while its edges, that were exposed 
to view, were of unspotted cleanliness. 
There was a trifling air of better life in a 
tea-table and work-stand, as well as in an 
old-fashioned mahogany bookcase; but 
the chairs, the dining-table, and the rest 
of the furniture, were of the plainest and 
cheapest construction. Against the walls 
were hung a few specimens of needle- 
work and drawing, the former executed 
with great neatness, though of somewhat 
equivocal merit in their designs, while the 
latter were strikingly deficient in both. 

One of the former represented a tomb, 
with a youthful female weeping over it, 
exhibiting a church with arched windows 
in the background. On the tomb were 
the names, with the dates of the births 
and deaths, of several individuals, all of 
whom bore the name of Grant. An ex- 
tremely cursory glance at this record 
was sufficient to discover to the young 
hunter the domestic state of the divine. 
He there read that he was a widower; 
and that the innocent and timid maiden, 
who had been his companion, was the only 
survivor of six children. The knowledge 
of the dependence which each of these 
meek Christians had on the other, for 
happiness, threw an additional charm 
around the gentle, but kind attentions 
which the daughter paid to the father. 

These observations occurred while the 
party were seating themselves before the 
cheerful fire, during which time there was 
a suspension of discourse. But, when 
each was comfortably arranged, and 
Louisa, after laying aside a thin coat of 
faded silk, and a gipsy hat, that was 
more becoming to her modest, ingenuous 
countenance than appropriate to the sea- 
son, had taken a chair between her father 
and the youth, the former resumed the 
conversation. 

‘“T trust, my young friend,’’ he said, 
“that the education you have received 
has eradicated most of those revengeful 
principles which you may have inherited 
by descent, for I understand from the 
expressions of John that you have some 
of the blood of the Delaware tribe. Do 
not mistake me, I beg, for it is not color, 
nor lineage, that constitutes merit; and 
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I know not that he who claims affinity to 
the proper owners of this soil has not the 
best right to tread these hills with the 
lightest conscience.”’ 

Mohegan turned solemnly tothe speaker, 
and, with the peculiarly significant gest- 
ures of an Indian he spoke: 

“Father, you are not yet past the sum- 
mer of life; your limbs are young. Go 
to the highest hill, and look around you. 
All that you see, from the rising to the 
setting sun, from the head-waters of the 
great spring to where the ‘ crooked river’ * 
is hid by the hills, is his. He has Dela- 
ware blood, and his right is strong. But 
the brother of Miquon is just, he will cut 
the country in two parts, as the river cuts 
the lowlands, and will say to the ‘ Young 
Eagle,’ Child of the Delawares! take it 
—keep it—and be a chief in the land of 
your fathers.”’ 

*“ Never !’’ exclaimed the young hunter, 
with a vehemence that destroyed the rapt 
attention with which the divine and his 
daughter were listening to the Indian. 
«The wolf of the forest is not more rapac- 
ious for his prey than that man is greedy 
of gold; and yet his glidings into wealth 
are subtle as the movements of a ser- 
pent.”’ 

** Forbear, forbear, my son, forbear,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Grant. ‘‘ These angry pas- 
sions must be subdued. The accidental 
injury you have received from Judge Tem- 
ple has heightened the sense of your 
hereditary wrongs. But remember that 
the one was unintentional, and that 
the other is the effect of political changes, 
which have, in their course, greatly low- 
ered the pride of kings, and swept mighty 
nations from the face of the earth. Where 
now are the Philistines, who so often held 
the children of Israel in bondage ? or that 
city of Babylon, which rioted in luxury 
and vice, and who styled herself the Queen 
of Nations in the drunkenness of her 
pride? Remember the prayer of our holy 
litany, where we implore the Divine 
Power—‘ that it may please Thee to for- 


*The Susquehanna means crooked river ; “ han- 
nah,” or ‘“hannock,’? meant river in many of the 
native dialects. Thus we find Rappahannock as far 
south as Virginia. 
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give our enemies, persecutors and slander- 
ers, and to turn their hearts.’ The sin of 
the wrongs which have been done to the 
natives is shared by Judge Temple only in 
common with a whole people, and your 
arm will speedily be restored to its 
strength.’’ 

‘This arm !’’ repeated the youth, pac- 
ing the floor in violent agitation. ‘‘ Think 
you, sir, that I believe the man a mur- 
derer ?—Oh, no! he is too wily, too cow- 
ardly, for such a crime. But let him and 
his daughter riot in their wealth—a day 
of retribution will come. No, no, no,’’ he 
continued, as he trod the floor more calmly 
—‘‘it is for Mohegan to suspect him of an 
intent to injure me; but the trifle is not 
worth a second thought.”’ 

He seated himself, and hid his face be- 
tween his hands, as they rested on his 
knees. 

“‘It is the hereditary violence of a na- 
tive’s passion, my child,’”’ said Mr. Grant 
ina low tone to his affrighted daughter, 
who was clinging in terror to his arm. 
“He is mixed with the blood of the In- 
dians, you have heard; and neither the 
refinements of education, nor the advan- 
tages of our excellent liturgy, have been 
able entirely to eradicate the evil. But 
care and time will do much for him yet.’’ 

Although the divine spoke in a low tone, 
yet what he uttered was heard by the 
youth, who raised his head, with a smile 
of indefinite expression, and spoke more 
calmly. 


‘Be not alarmed, Miss Grant, at either | 


the wildness of my manner or that of my 
dress. 1 have been carried away by pas- 
sions that I should struggle to repress. 
I must attribute it, with your father, to 
the blood in my veins, although I would 
not impeach my lineage willingly; for it 
is all that is left me to boast of. Yes! I 
am proud of my descent from a Delaware 
chief, who was a warrior that ennobled 
human nature. Old Mohegan was_ his 
friend, and will vouch for his virtues.” 
Mr. Grant here took up the discourse, 
and, finding the young man more calm, 
and the aged chief attentive, he entered 
into a full and theological discussion of 


the duty of forgiveness. The conversa- 
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tion lasted for more than an hour, when 
the visitors arose, and, after exchanging 
good wishes with their entertainers, they 
departed. At the door they separated, 
Mohegan taking the direct route to the 


‘village, while the youth moved toward 


the lake. The divine stood at the en- 
trance of his dwelling, regarding the 
figure of the aged chief as it glided, at 
an astonishing ‘gait for his years, along 
the deep path; his black, straight hair 
just visible over the bundle formed by his 
blanket, which was sometimes blended 
with the snow, under the silvery light 
of the moon. From the rear of the house 
was a window that overlooked the lake; 
and here Louisa was found by her father 
when he entered, gazing intently on some 
object in the direction of the eastern 
mountain. He approached the spot, and 
saw the figure of the young hunter, at 
the distance of half a mile, walking with 
prodigious steps across the wide fields of 
frozen snow that covered the ice toward 
the point where he knew the hut inhabited 
by the Leather-Stocking was situated on 
the margin of the lake, under a rock that 
was crowned by pines and hemlocks. At 
the next instant the wildly-looking form 
entered the shadow cast from the over- 
hanging trees and was lost to view. 

“Tt is marvelous how long the propen- 
sities of the savage continue in that re- 
markable race,’’ said the good divine ; 
‘but if he perseveres as he has com- 
menced, his triumph shall be complete. 
Put me in mind, Louisa, to lend him the 
homily ‘against peril of idolatry,’ at his 
next visit.”’ 

“Surely, father, you do not think him 
in danger of relapsing into the worship of 
his ancestors ? ”’ 

““No, my child,”’ returned the clergy- 
man, laying his hand affectionately on her 
flaxen locks and smiling ; “his white blood 
would prevent it; but there is such a thing 
as the idolatry of our passions.”’ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


“And Pll drink out of the quart pot— 
Here’s a health to the barley mow.” 
—DRINKING SONG. 

On one of the corners, where the two 
principal streets of Templeton intersected 
each other, stood, as we have already 
mentioned, the inn called the “ Bold 
Dragoon.”’ In the original plan it was 
ordained that the village should stretch 
along the little stream that rushed down 
the valley ; and the street which led from 
the lake to the academy was intended to 
be its western boundary. But conven- 
ience frequently frustrates the best regu- 
lated plans. The house of Mr., or as, in 
consequence of commanding the militia of 
that vicinity, he was called, Captain Hol- 
lister, had, at an early day, been erected 
directly facing the main street, and osten- 
sibly interposed a barrier to its further 
progress. Horsemen, and subsequently 
teamsters, however, availed themselves 
of an opening, at the end of the building, 
to shorten their passage westward, until, 
in time, the regular highway was laid out 
along this course, and houses were grad- 
ually built on either side, so as effectual- 
ly to prevent any subsequent correction of 
the evil. 

Two material consequences followed 
this change in the regular plans of Mar- 
maduke. The main street, after running 
about half its length, was suddenly re- 
duced to precisely that difference in its 
width ; and the ‘‘ Bold Dragoon ”’ became, 
next to themansion-house, by far the 
most conspicuous edifice in the place. 

This conspicuousness, aided by the char- 
acters of the host and hostess, gave the 
tavern an advantage over all its future 
competitors that no circumstances could 
conquer. An effort. was, however, made 
to do so; and at the corner diagonally 
opposite stood a new building that was in- 
tended, by its occupants, to look down all 
opposition. It was a house of wood, orna- 
mented in the prevailing style of architec- 
ture, and about the roof and balustrades 
was one of the three imitators of the man- 
sion-house. The upper windows were 
filled with rough boards secured by nails, 
to keep out the cold air—for the edifice 
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was far from finished, although glass was 
to be seen in the lower apartments, and 
the light of the powerful fires within de- 
noted that it was already inhabited. The 
exterior was painted white on the front, 
and on the end which was exposed to the 
street; but in the rear, and on the side 
which was intended to join the neighboring 
house, it was coarsely smeared with Span- 
ish brown. Before the door stood two 
lofty posts, connected at the top by a 
beam, from which was suspended an 
enormous sign, ornamented around its. 
edges with certain curious carvings in 
pine boards, and on its faces loaded with 
masonic emblems. Over these mysterious 
figures was written, in large letters, “The 
Templeton Coffee-house, and Traveler’s 
Hotel,”? and beneath them, ‘“‘By Habak- 
kuk Foote and Jushua Knapp.”’ 

This was a fearful rival to the ‘‘ Bold 
Dragoon,’’ as our readers will the more 
readily perceive when we add that the 
same sonorous names were to be seen over 
a newly erected store in the village, a hat- 
ter’s shop, and the gates of a tan-yard. 
But, either because too much was at- 
tempted to be executed well, or that the 
‘Bold Dragoon ’’ had established a repu- 
tation which could not be easily shaken, 
not only Judge Temple and his friends, 
but most of the villagers also, who were 
not in debt to the powerful firm we have 
named, frequented the inn of Captain 
Hollister, on all occasions where such a 
house was necessary. 

On the present evening the limping 
veteran and his consort were hardly 
housed after their return from the acad- 
emy, when the sounds of stamping feet 
at their threshold announced the approach 
of visitors, who were probably assembling 
with a view to compare opinions on the 
subject of the ceremonies they had wit- 
nessed. 

The public, or as it was called, the 
‘“‘bar-room,’’ of the ‘‘ Bold Dragoon,”’ 
was a spacious apartment, lined on three 
sides with benches, and on the fourth by 
fire-places. Of the atter there were two 
of such size as to occupy, with their enor- 
mous jambs, the whole of that side of the 
apartment where they were placed, ex- 
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cepting room enough for a door or two, 
and a little apartment in one corner, 
which was protected by miniature palisa- 
does, and profusely garnished with bottles 
and glasses. In the entrance to this 
sanctuary Mrs. Hollister was seated, with 
great gravity in her air, while her hus- 
band occupied himself with stirring the 
fires, moving the logs with a large stake 
burnt to a point at one end. 

“There, sargeant, dear,’’ said the land- 
lady, after she thought the veteran had 
got the logs arranged in the most judi- 
cious manner, “‘ give over poking, for it’s 
no good ye’ll be doing, now that they burn 
so convaniently. There’s the glasses on 
the table there, and the mug that the 
doctor was taking his cider and ginger in, 
before the fire here—just put them in the 
bar, will ye? for we’ll be having the Jooge, 
and the major, and Mr. Jones down the 
night, without reckoning Benjamin Poomp, 
and the lawyers; so ye’ll be fixing the 
room tidy; and put both flip irons in the 
coals; and tell Jude, the lazy black baste, 
that if she’s no be claneing up the kitchen 
Vil turn her out of the house, and she 
may live wid the jontlemen that kape the | 
‘ Coffee-house,’ good luck to’em. Och! 
sargeant, sure it’s a great privilege to go 
to a mateing where a body can sit asy, 
without joomping up and down so often, 
as this Mr. Grant is doing that same.”’ 

“It’s a privilege at all times, Mrs. Hol- 
lister, whether we stand or be seated ; or, 
as good Mr. Whitefield used to do after he 
had made a wearisome day’s march, get 
on our knees and pray, like Moses of old, 
with a flanker to the right and left, to lift 
his hands to Heaven,’’ returned her hus- 
band, who composedly performed what 
she had directed to be done. ‘It was a 
very pretty fight, Betty, that the Israel- 
ites had on that day with the Amalekites. 
It seems that they fout on a plain, for 
Moses is mentioned as having gone on the 
heights to overlook the battle, and wrestle 
in prayer ; and if I should judge, with my 
little Varning, the Israelites depended 
mainly on their horse, for it was written 
that Joshua cut up the enemy with the 
edge of the sword; from which I infer, 
not only that they were ‘iorse, but well 
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disciplyn’d troops. Indeed, it says as 
much as that they were chosen men; 
quite likely volunteers ; for raw dragoons 
seldom strike with the edge of their swords, 
particularly if the weapon be any way 
crooked.” 

‘“Pshaw! why do ye bother yourself 
wid texts, man, about so small a matter,” 
interrupted the landlady; ‘‘sure, it was 
the Lord who was with ’em; for he al- 
ways sided with the Jews, before they fell 
away; and it’s but little matter what 
kind of men Joshua commanded, so that 
he was doing the right bidding. Aven 
them cursed millaishy, the Lord forgive 
me for swearing, that was the death of 
him, wid their cowardice, would have car- 
ried the day in old times. There’s no ra- 
son to be thinking that the soldiers were 
used to the drill.” 

““T must say, Mrs. Hollister, that I 
have not often seen raw troops fight bet- 
ter than the left flank of the militia, at 
the time you mention. They rallied hand- 
somely, and that without beat of drum, 
which is no easy thing to do under fire, 
and were very steady till he fell. But the 
Scriptures contain no unnecessary words ; 
and I will maintain that horse, who know 
how to strike with the edge of the sword, 
must be well disciplyn’d. Many a good 
sarmon has been preached about smaller 
matters than that one word! If the text 
was not meant to be particular, why 
wasn’t it written with the sword, and not 
with the edge! Now, a, back -handed 
stroke, on the edge, takedilione practice. 
Goodness ! what an argument would Mr. 
Whitefield make of that word edge! <As 
to the captain, if he had only called up 
the guard of dragoons when he rallied the 
foot, they would have shown the inimy 
what the edge of a.sword was; for, al- 
though there was no commissioned officer 
with them, yet I think I must say,’’ the 
veteran continued, stiffening his cravat 
about his throat, and raising himself up, 
with the air of a drill-sergeant, ‘they 
were led by a man who know’d how to 
bring them on, in spite of the ravine.”’ | 

‘‘Ts it lade.on ye would,”’ cried the land- 
lady, ‘‘when ye know yourself, Mr. Hol- 
lister, that the baste he rode was but 
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little able to joomp from one rock to an- 
other, and the animal was as spry as a 
squirrel? Och! but it’s useless to talk, 
for he’s gone this many a year. I would 
that he had lived to see the true light ; 
but there’s mercy for a brave sowl, that 
died in the saddle, fighting for the liberty. 
It is a poor tombstone they have given 
him, anyway, and many a good one that 
died like himself ; but the sign is very like, 
and I will be kapeing it up, while the 
blacksmith can make a hook for it to 
swing on, for all the ‘ coffee-houses’ be- 
twane this and Albany.”’ 

There is no saying where this desultory 
conversation would have led the worthy 


couple, had not the men, who were stamp- 


ing the snow off their feet, on the little 
platform before the door, suddenly ceased 
their occupation, and entered the bar- 
room. 

For ten or fifteen minutes the different 
individuals, who intended either to bestow 
or receive edification, before the fires of the 
“Bold Dragoon,’’ on that evening, were 
collecting, until the benches were nearly 
filled with men of different occupations. 
Dr. Todd and a slovenly-looking, shabby- 
genteel young man, who took tobacco pro- 
fusely, wore a coat of imported cloth, cut 
with something like a fashionable air, fre- 
quently exhibited a large French silver 
watch, with a chain of woven hair and a 
silver key, and who, altogether, seemed as 
much above the artisans around him as he 
was himself inferior to the real gentle- 
man, occupied a high-back wooden settee, 
in the most comfortable corner in the 
apartment. 

Sundry brown mugs, containing cider 
or beer, were placed between the heavy 
andirons, and little groups were formed 
among the guests, as subjects arose, or 
the liquor was passed from one to the 
other. No man was seen to drink by him- 
self, nor in any instance was more than 
one vessel considered necessary for the 
same beverage; but the glass or the mug 
was passed from hand to hand, until a 
chasm in the line, or a regard to the rights 
of ownership, would regularly restore the 
dregs of the potation to him who defrayed 
the cost. 
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Toasts were uniformly drunk ; and, oc- 
casionally, some one who conceived him- 
self peculiarly endowed by Nature to shine 
in the way of wit would attempt some 
such sentiment as ‘‘ hoping that he’’ who 
treated “‘might make a better man than 
his father ;”’ or, ‘‘live till all his friends 
wished him dead ;’’ while the more hum- 
ble pot-companion contented himself by 
saying, with a most composing gravity in 
his air, ‘‘come, here’s luck,’’? or by ex- 
pressing some other equally comprehen- 
sive desire. In every instance, the veteran 
landlord was requested to imitate the cus- 
tom of the cupbearers to kings and taste 
the liquor he presented, by the invitation 
of ‘“‘after you is manners,’’? with which 
request he ordinarily complied, by wetting 
his lips, first expressing the wish of “ here’s 
hoping,”’ leaving it to the imagination of 
the hearers to fill the vacuum by what- 
ever good each thought most desirable. 
During these movements the landlady was 
busily occupied with mixing the various 
compounds required by her customers, 
with her own hands, and occasionally ex- 
changing greetings and inquiries: con- 
cerning the conditions of their respective 
families, with such of the villagers as 
approached the bar. 

At length the common thirst being in 
some measure assuaged, conversation of a 
more general nature became the order of 
the hour. The physician, and his com- 
panion, who was one of the two lawyers 
of the village, being considered the best 
qualified to maintain a public discourse 
with credit, were the principal speakers, 
though a remark was hazarded, now and 
then, by Mr. Doolittle, who was thought 
to be their inferior only in the enviable 
point of education. A general silence was 
produced on all but the two speakers, by 
the following observation from the prac- 
titioner of the law : 

‘“So, Dr. Todd, I understand that you 
have been performing an important opera- 
tion this evening by cutting a charge of 
buckshot from the shoulder of the son 
of Leather-Stocking ?”’ 

«* Yes, sir,’’? returned the other, elevat- 
ing his little head with an air of impor- 
tance. “I had a small job up at the 
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Judge’s in that way; it was, however, 
but a trifle to what it might have been, 
had it gone through the body. The 
shoulder is not a very vital part; and I 
think the young man will soon be well. 
But I did not know that the patient was a 
son of Leather-Stocking ; it is news to me 
to hear that Natty had a wife.” 

“It is by no means a necessary conse- 
quence,’’ returned the other, winking, 
with a shrewd look around the bar-room ; 
“there is such a thing, I suppose you 
know, in law, as a filius nullius.”’ 

‘““Spake it out, man,’’? exclaimed the 
landlady; ‘‘spake it out in king’s En- 
glish; what for should ye be talking In- 
dian in a room full of Christian folks, 
though it is about a poor hunter, who is 
but little better in his ways than the wild 
savages themselves? Och! it’s to be 
hoped that the missionaries will, in his 
own time, make a conversion of the poor 
devils; and then it will matter little of 


what color is the skin, or wedder there be | 


wool or hair on the head.”’ 

“Oh! it is Latin, not Indian, Miss 
Hollister !’’ returned the lawyer, repeat- 
ing his winks and shrewd looks; ‘‘and 
Dr. Todd understands Latin, or how would 
he read the labels on his gallipots and 
drawers? No, no, Miss Hollister, the 
doctor understands me; don’t you, doc- 
‘tor?’ 

““ Hem—why, I guess I am not far out 
of the way,”’ 
oring to imitate the expression of the 
other’s countenance, by looking jocular. 
““ Latin is a queer language, gentlemen ; 
now [rather guess there is no one in the 


room, except Squire Lippet, who can be- 


lieve that ‘Far. Av.’ means oatmeal, in 
English.”’ 

The lawyer in his turn was a good deal 
embarrassed by this display of learning ; 
for, although he actually had taken his 
first degree at one of the eastern univer- 
sities, he was somewhat puzzled with the 
terms used by his companion. It was dan- 
gerous, however, to appear to be outdone 
in learning in a public bar-room, and_ be- 
fore so many of his clients; he therefore 
put the best face on the matter, and 
laughed knowingly as if there was a good 


returned Elnathan, endeav- | 
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joke concealed under it, that was under- 
stood only by the physician and himself. 
All this was attentively observed by the 
listeners, who exchanged looks of approba- 
tion; and the expression of ‘‘ tonguey 
man,’’ and ‘‘I guess Squire Lippet knows 
if anybody does,’’ were heard in different 
parts of the room, as vouchers for the ad- 
miration of his auditors. Thus encouraged, 
the lawyer rose from his chair, and turn- 
ing his back to the fire and facing the 
company, he continued : 

«The son of Natty, or the son of nobody, 
I hope the young man is not going to let 
the matter drop. This is a country of 
laws; and I should like to see it fairly 
tried, whether a man who owns, or says 
he owns, a hundred thousand acres of land, 
has any more right to shoot a body than 
another. What do you think of it, Dr. 
Todd ? ”’ 

“Oh! sir, I am of opinion that the 
gentleman will soon be well, as I said be- 
fore; the wound isn’t in a vital part; and 
as the ball was extracted so soon, and the 
shoulder was what I call well attended to, 
I do not think there is as much danger as 
there might have been.”’ 

*“T say, Squire Doolittle,’’ continued 
the attorney, raising his voice, ‘‘you are 
a magistrate, and know what is law, and 
what is not law. lask you, sir, if shoot- 
ing a man is a thing that is to be settled 
so very easily? Suppose, sir, that the 
young man had a wife and family; and 
suppose that he was a mechanic like your- 
self, sir; and suppose that his family de- 
pended on him for bread ; and suppose 
that the ball, instead of merely going 
through the flesh, had broken the shoulder- 
blade, and crippled him forever; Lask you 
all, gentlemen, supposing this to be the 
case, whether a jury wouldn’t give what 
I call handsome damages ?”’ 

As the close of this supposititious case 
was addressed to the company generally, 
Hiram did not at first consider himself 
called on for a reply ; but finding the eyes 
of the listeners bent on him in expecta- 
tion, he remembered his character for 
judicial discrimination, and spoke, observ- 
ing a due degree of deliberation and 
dignity. 


| 
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‘Why, if a man should shoot another,” 
he said, ‘“‘and if he should do it on purpose, 
and if the law took notice on’t, and if a 
jury should find him guilty, it would be 
likely to turn out a state-prison matter.’’ 

“It would so, sir,’’ returned the attor- 
ney. ‘‘The law, gentlemen, is no re- 
specter of persons in a free country. It is 
one of the great blessings that has been 
handed down to us from our ancestors, 
that all men are equal in the eye of the 
laws, as they are by nater. Though some 
may get property, no one knows how, yet 
they are not privileged to transgress the 
laws any more than the poorest citizen in 
the State. This is my notion, gentlemen ; 
and I think that if a man had a mind to 
bring this matter up, something might be 
made out of it that would help pay for the 
salve-—ha! doctor !”’ 

“Why, sir,’’ returned the physician, 
who appeared a little uneasy at the turn 
the conversation was taking, ‘‘I have the 
promise of Judge Temple before men—not 
but what I would take his word as soon 
as his note of hand—but it was before 
men. Let me see—there was Mounshier 
Ler Quow, and Squire Jones, and Major 
Hartmann, and Miss Pettibone, and one 
or two of the blacks by, when he said that 
his pocket would amply reward me for 
what I did.’’ 

«Was the promise made before or after 
the service was performed?’ asked the 
attorney. 

“It might have been both,’’ returned 
the discreet physician ; ‘though I’m cer- 
tain he said so before I undertook the 
dressing.”’ 

«‘But it seems that he said his pocket 
should reward you, doctor,’”? observed 
Hiram. ‘“ Now I don’t know that the 
law will hold a man to such a promise ; 
he might give you his pocket with six- 
pence in’t, and tell you to take your pay 
out on’t.”’ 

* That would not be a reward in the eye 
of the law,” interrupted the attorney— 
“‘not what is called a ‘quid pro quo;’ nor 
is the pocket to be considered as an agent, 
but as a part of a man’s own person, that 
is, in this particular. Iam of opinion that 
an action would lie on that promise, and I 
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will undertake to bear him out, free of 
costs, if he don’t recover.’’ 

To this proposition the physician made 
no reply ; but he was observed to cast his 
eyes around him, as if to enumerate the 
witnesses, in order to substantiate this 
promise also, at a future day, should it 
prove necessary. A subject so moment- 
ous as that of suing Judge Temple was 
not very palatable to the present company 
in so public a place; and a short silence 
ensued, that was only interrupted by the 
opening of the door, and the entrance of 
Natty himself. 

The old hunter carried in his hand his 
never-failing companion, the rifle; and al- 
though all of the company were uncovered 
excepting the lawyer, who wore his hat on 
one side, with a certain dam’me air, Natty 
moved tothe front of one of the fires, with- 
out in the least altering any part of his 
dress or appearance. Several questions 
were addressed to him, on the subject of 
the game he had killed, which, he answered 
readily, and with some little interest ; and 
the landlord, between whom and Natty 
there existed much cordiality, on account. 
of their both having been soldiers in youth, 
offered him a glass of a liquid, which, if we: 
might judge from its reception, was no. 
unwelcome guest. When the forester had. 
got his potation also, he quietly took his 
seat on the end of one of the logs that lay 
nigh the fires, and the slight interruption 
produced by his entrance seemed to be 
forgotten. 

“<The testimony of the blacks could not 
be taken, sir,’’ continued the lawyer, ‘for 
they are all the property of Mr. Jones, 
who owns their time. But there is a way 
by which Judge Temple, or any other 
man, might be made to pay for shooting 
another, and for the cure in the bargain. 
There is a way, I say, and that without 
going into the ‘court of errors,’ too.” 

“And a mighty big error ye would 
make of it, Mister Todd,”’ cried the land- 
lady, ‘‘should ye be putting the matter 
into the law at all, with Joodge Temple, 
who has a purse as long as one of them 
pines on the hill, and who is an asy man 
to dale wid, if yees but mind the humor of 
him. He’s a good man is Joodge Temple, 
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and a kind one, and one who will be no the 
likelier to do the pratty thing, becase ye 
would wish to tarrify him wid the law. I 
know of but one objaction to the same, 
which is an over-carelessness about his 
sowl. It’s neither a Methodie, nor a Pap- 
ish, nor Prasbetyrian, that he is, but just 
nothing at all; and it’s hard to think 
that he, ‘ who will not fight the good fight, 
under the banners of a rig’lar church in 
this world, will be mustered among the 
chosen in heaven,’ as my husband, the 
captain there, as ye call him, says—though 
there is but one captain that I know who 
desarves thename. I hopes, Lather-Stock- 


ing, ye’ll no be foolish, and putting the | 


boy up to try the law in the matter ; 
for ’twill be an evil day to ye both, when 
ye first turn the skin of so paceable an 
animal as a sheep into a bone of conten- 
tion. The lad is wilcome to his drink for 
nothing until his shoulther will bear the 
rifle ag’in.”’ 

“Well, that’s gin’rous,’? was heard 


from several mouths at once, for this was | 


a company in which a liberal offer was not 
thrown away; while the hunter, instead 
of expressing any of that indignation 
which he might be supposed to feel, at 
hearing the hurt of his young companion 
alluded to, opened his mouth, with the 
silent laugh for which he was so remark- 
able; and after he had indulged his 
humor, made this reply : 


«“T know’d the Judge would do nothing | 


with his smooth-bore when he got out of 
his sleigh. I never saw but one smooth- 
bore that would carry at all, and that was 
a French ducking-piece, upon the big 
lakes ; it had a barrel half as long ag’in 
as my rifle, and would throw fine shot 
into a goose at one hundred yards; but it 
made dreadful work with the game, and 
you wanted a boat to carry it about in. 
When I went with Sir William ag’in the 
French, at Fort Niagara, all the rangers 
used the rifle; and a dreadful weapon it is, in 


the hands of one who knows how to charge | 


it, and keep a steady aim. The captain 
knows, for he says he was a soldier in 
Shirley’s, and though they were nothing 
but baggonet-men, he must know how we 
cut up the French and Iroquois in the 
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skrimmages in that war. Chingachgook, 
which means ‘ Big Sarpent’ in English, 
old John Mohegan, who lives up at the 
hut with me, was a great warrior then, 
and was out with us; he can tell all about 
it, too; though he was overhand for the 
tomahawk, never firing more than once or 
twice before he was running in for the 
scalps. Ah! times is dreadfully altered 
since then. Why, doctor, there was noth- 
ing but a footpath, or at the most a track 
for pack-horses, along the Mohawk, from 
the Jarman Flats up to the forts. Now, 
they say, they talk of running one of them 
wide roads with gates on it along the river ; 
first making a road, and then fencing it 
up! I hunted one season back of the 
Kaatskills, nigh-hand to the settlements, 
and the dogs often lost the scent when 
they came to them highways, there was 
so much travel on them, though I can’t 
say that the brutes was of a very good 
breed. Old Hector will wind a deer, in 
the fall of the year, across the broadest 
place in the Otsego, and that is a mile and 
a half, for I paced it myself on the ice, 
when the tract was first surveyed under 
the Indian grant.”’ 

“It sames to me, Natty, but a sorry 
compliment, to call your comrad after the 
evil one,’’ said the landlady ; ‘‘ and it’s no 


/much like a snake that old John is looking 


now. Nimrod would be a more besameing 
name for the lad, and a more Christian, 
too, seeing that it comes from the Bible. 
The sargeant read me the chapter about 
him, the night before my christening, and 
a mighty asement, it was, to listen to 
anything from the book:”’ 

“Old John and Chingachgook were very 
different men to look on,’’ returned the 
hunter, shaking his head at his melan- 
choly recollections. ‘‘In the ‘ fifty-eighth 
war’ he was in the middle of manhood, 
and taller than now by three inches. If 
you had seen him, as I did, the morning 
we beat Dieskau, from behind our log 
walls, you would have called him as 
comely a red-skin as ye ever set eyes on. 
He was naked all to his breech-cloth and 
leggins ; and you never seed a creater so 
handsomely painted. One side of his 
face was red, and the other black, His 
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head was shaved clean, all to a few hairs 
on the crown, where he wore a tuft of 
eagle’s feathers, as bright as if they had 
come from a peacock’s tail. He had 
colored his sides so that they looked like 
an atomy, ribs and all; for Chingach- 
gook had a great taste in such things ; 
so that, what with his bold, fiery coun- 
tenance, his knife, and his tomahawk, I 
have never seen a fiercer warrior on the 
ground. He played his part, too, like a 
man; for I saw him, next day, with 
thirteen scalps on his pole. And I will 
say this for the ‘ Big Snake,’ that he 
always dealt fair, and never scalped any 
that he didn’t kill with his own hands.”’ 

“Well, well,’’ cried the landlady ; 
“‘fichting is fighting anyway, and there is 
different fashions in the thing; though I 
can’t say that I relish mangling a body 
after the breath is out of it; neither do I 
think it can be uphild by doctrine. I 
hope, sargeant, ye niver was helping in 
sich evil worrek.”’ 

“It was my duty to keep my ranks, and 
to stand or fall by the baggonet or lead,”’ 
returned the veteran. ‘‘ Iwas then inthe 
fort, and seldom leaving my place, saw 
but little of the savages, who kept on the 
flanks or in front, skrimmaging. I re- 
member, howsomever, to have heard men- 
tion made of the ‘ Great Snake,’ as he was 
called, for he was a chief of renown; but 
little did I ever expect to see him enlisted 
in the cause of Christianity, and civilized 
like old John.”’ 

“Oh! he was Christianized by the 
Moravians, who were always overintimate 
with the Delawares,’’ said Leather-Stock- 
ing. “It’s my opinion that, had they 
been left to themselves, there would be no 
such doings now, about the head-waters 
of the two rivers, and that these hills 
mought have been kept as good hunting- 
ground by their right owner, who is not 
too old to carry a.rifle, and whose sight is 
as true as a fish-hawk hovering fi 

He was interrupted by more stamping 
at the door, and presently the party from 
the mansion-house entered, followed by 
the Indian himself. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


“There’s quart-pot, pint-pot, half-pint, 
Gill-pot, half-gill, nipperkin, 
And the brown bowl— 
Here’s a health to the barley mow, 
My brave boys, 
Here’s a health to the barley mow.”’ 
—DRINKING SONG. 


SOME little commotion was produced by 
the appearance of the new guests, during 
which the lawyer slunk from the room. 
Most of the men approached Marmaduke, 
and shook his offered hand, hoping ‘‘ that 
the Judge was well; ’’ while Major Hart- 
mann, having laid aside his hat and wig, 
and substituted for the latter a warm, 
peaked, woolen night-cap, took his seat 
very quietly on one end of the settee, which 
was relinquished by its former occupant. 
His tobacco-box was next produced, and a 
clean pipe was handed him by the land- 
lord. When he had succeeded in raising a 
smoke, the major gave a long whiff, and, 
turning his head toward the bar, he said : 

‘‘ Petty, pring in ter toddy.”’ 

In the meantime the Judge had ex- 
changed his salutations with most of the 
company, and taken a place by the side of 
the major, and Richard had bustled him- 
self into the most comfortable seat in the 
room. Mr. Le Quoi was the last seated, 
nor did he venture to place his chair final- 
ly, until by frequent removals he had 
ascertained that he could not possibly 
intercept a ray of heat from any individual 
present. Mohegan found a place on an 
end of one of the benches, and somewhat 
approximated to the bar. When these 
movements had subsided, the Judge re- 
marked pleasantly : 

«Well, Betty, I find you retain your 
popularity through all weathers, against 
all rivals, and among all religions. How 
liked you the sermon ? ”’ 

“Is it the sarmon?’’ exclaimed the 
landlady. ‘‘I can’t say but it was rason- 
able; but the prayers is mighty unasy. 
It’s no small a matter for a body in their 
fifty-nint’ year to be moving so much in 
church. Mr. Grant sames a godly man, 
any way, and his garrel a hommble one, 
and a devout. Here, John, is a mug of 
cider, laced with whiskey. An Indian 
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will drink cider, though he never be 
athirst.”’ 

“‘T must say,’ observed Hiram, with 
due deliberation, ‘‘ that it was a tonguey 
thing; and I rather guess that it gave 
considerable satisfaction. There was one 
part, though, which might have been left 
out, or something else put in; but then 
I s’pose that, as it was a written discourse, 
it is not so easily altered as where a min- 
ister preaches without notes.” 

«Ay! there’s the rub, Joodge,”’ cried 
the landlady. ‘‘ Howcan a man stand up 
and be preaching his word, when all that 
he is saying is written down, and he is as 
much tied to it as iver a thaving dragoon 
was to the pickets ? ”’ 

«Well, well,’’? cried Marmaduke, wav- 
ing his hand for silence, ‘‘ there is enough 
said; as Mr. Grant told us, there are 
different sentiments on such subjects, and 
in my opinion he spoke most sensibly. So, 
Jotham, I am told you have sold your 
betterments to a new settler, and have 
moved into the village and opened a 
school. Was it cash or dicker?”’ 

The man who was thus addressed oc- 
cupied a seat immediately behind Marma- 
duke, and one who was ignorant of the 
Judge’s observation might have thought 
he would have escaped notice. He was of 
a thin, shapeless figure, with a discon- 
tented expression of countenance, and 
with something extremely shiftless in his 
whole air. Thus spoken to, after turning 
and twisting a little by way of prepara- 
tion, he made a reply. 

“Why, part cash and part dicker. I 
sold out toa Pumfretman who was so’thin 
forehanded. He was to give me ten 
dollars an acre for the clearin’, and one 
dollar an acre over the first cost on the 
woodland, and we agreed to leave the 
buildin’s tomen. So I tuck Asa Montagu, 
and he tuck Absalom Bement, and they 
two tuck old Squire Napthali Green. And 
so they had a meetin’, and made out a 
vardict of eighty dollars for the buildin’s. 
There was twelve acres of clearin’ at ten 
dollars, and eighty-eight at one, and the 
whull came to two hundred and eighty- 
six dollars and a half after paying the 
men.” 
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‘‘Hum,” said Marmaduke, “ what aid 
you give for the place ?”’ 

«“Why, besides what’s comin’ to the 
Judge, I gi’n my brother Tim a hundred 
dollars for his bargain; but then there’s 
a new house on’t that cost me sixty more, 
and I paid Moses a hundred dollars for 
choppin’ and loggin’ and sowin’, so that 
the whole stood to me in about two hun- 
dred and sixty dollars. But then I had 
a great crop off on’t, and as I got twenty- 
six dollars and a half more than it cost, 
I conclude I made a pretty good trade 
out.” 

“Yes, but you forgot that the crop was 
yours without the trade, and you have 
turned yourself out of doors for twenty-six 
dollars.”’ 

“©Oh ! the Judge is clean out,’’ said the 
man with a look of sagacious calculation ; 
‘he turned out a span of horses, that is 
wuth a hundred and fifty dollars of any 
man’s money, with a bran new wagon ; 
fifty dollars in cash, and a good note for 
eighty more; and a side-saddle that was 
valued at seven and a half—so there was 
jist twelve shillings betwixtus. I wanted 
him to turn out a set of harness, and take 
the cow and thesap troughs. He wouldn’t 
—but I saw through it; he thought I 
should have to buy the tacklin’ afore I 
could use the wagon and horses; but I 
know’d a thing or two myself ; I should 
like to know of what use is the tacklin’ to 
him! Toffered him to trade back ag’in 
for one hundred and fifty-five. But my 
woman said she wanted to churn, so I 
tuck a churn for the change.” 

“And what do you mean to do with 
your time this winter? you must remem- 
ber that time is money.’’ 

‘Why, as master has gone down coun- 
try to see his mother, who, they say, is 
going to make a die on’t, I agreed to take 
the school in hand till he comes back. If 
times doesn’t get worse in the spring, I’ve 
some notion of going into trade, or maybe 
I may move off to the Genesee; they say 
they are carryin’ on a great stroke of 
business that-a-way. If the wust comes 
to the wust, I can but work at my trade, 
for I was brought up in a shoe manufac- 
tory.”’ 
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It would seem that Marmaduke did not 
think his society of sufficient value to at- 
tempt inducing him to remain where he 
was ; for he addressed no further discourse 
to the man, but turned his attention to 
other subjects. After a short pause, 
Hiram ventured a question : 

“What news does the Judge bring us 
from the Legislature? It’s not likely that 
Congress has done much this session ; or 
maybe the French haven’t fit any more 
battles lately ? ”’ 

““The French, since they have beheaded 
their king, have done nothing but fight,”’ 
returned the Judge. ‘‘The character of 
the nation seems changed. I knew many 
French gentlemen, during our war, and 
they all appeared to me to be men of great 
humanity and goodness of heart; but 
these Jacobins are as bloodthirsty as bull- 
dogs.’ 

“There was one Roshambow wid us, 
down at Yorrektown,”’ cried the landlady ; 
“a mighty pratty man he was, too; and 
their horse was the very same. It was 
there that the sargeant got the hurt in 
the leg, from the English batteries, bad 
luck to ’em.”’ 

“Ah! mon pauvre roi!” 
Monsieur Le Quoi. 

“The Legislature have been passing 
laws,’’ continued Marmaduke, ‘‘ that the 
country much required. Among others, 
there is an act prohibiting the drawing of 
seines, at any other than proper seasons, 
in certain of our streams and small lakes ; 
and another, to prohibit the killing of deer 
in the teeming months. These are laws 
that were loudly called for, by judicious 
men; nor do I despair of getting an act 
to make the unlawful felling of timber a 
‘criminal offense.’’ 

The hunter listened to this detail with 
breathless attention, and, when the Judge 
had ended, he laughed in open derision. 

“You may make your laws, Judge,’’ he 
cried, “but who will you find to watch 
the mountains through the long summer 
days, or the lakes at night ? Game is 
game, and he who finds may kill; that 
has been the law in these mountains for 
forty years to my sartain knowledge; and 
I think one old law is worth two new ones. 
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None but a green one would wish to kill 
a doe with a fa’n by its side, unless his 
moccasins were getting old, or his leggins 
ragged, for the flesh is lean and coarse 
But a rifle rings among the rocks along 
the lake shore, sometimes, as if fifty pieces 
were fired at once—it would be hard to 
tell where the man stood who pulled the 
trigger.” 

“Armed with the dignity of the law, 
Mr. Bumppo,’’ returned the Judge, 
eravely, “a vigilant magistrate can 
prevent much of the evil that has 
hitherto prevailed, and which is already 
rendering the game scarce. I hope to 
live to see the day when a man’s rights 
in his game shall be as much respected as 
his title to his farm.”’ 

‘“Your titles and your farms are all new 
together,’’ cried Natty; ‘‘ but laws should 
be equal, and not more for one than 
another. I shot a deer, last Wednesday 
was a fortnight, and it floundered through 
the snowbanks till it got over a brush 
fence ; I catch’d the lock of my rifle in 
the twigs in following, and was kept back, 
until finally the creature got off. Now I 
want to know who is to pay me for that 
deer ; and a fine buck it was. If there 
hadn’t been a fence I should have gotten 
another shot into it; and I never draw’d 
upon anything that hadn’t wings three 
times running in my born days. No, no, 
Judge, it’s the farmers that makes the 
game scarce, and not the hunters.”’ 

«Ter teer is not so plenty as in ter old 
war, Pumppo,’’ said the major, who had 
been an attentive listener, amid clouds of 
smoke; ‘‘ put ter lant is not mate as for 
ter teer to live on, put for Christians.”’ 

“Why, major, I believe you’re a friend 
to justice and the right, though you go so 
often to the grand house; but it’s a hard 
case toa man to have his honest calling 
for a livelihood stopped by laws, and that, 
too, when, if right was done, he mought 
hunt or fish on any day in the week, or on 
the best flat in the Patent, if he was so 
minded.”’ 

““T understant you, Letter-Stockint,”’ 
returned the major, fixing his black eyes, 
with a look of peculiar meaning, on the 
hunter; ‘‘put you didn’t use to be so 
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prutent as to look ahet mit so much 
care.”’ 

“Maybe there wasn’t so much occasion, ”’ 
said the hunter, a little sulkily: when he 
sunk into a silence from which he was not 
roused for some time. 

“The Judge was saying so’thin’ about 
the French,’’ Hiram observed when the 
pause in the conversation had continued 
a decent time. 

«Yes, sir,’ returned Marmaduke, “‘ the 
Jacobins of France seem rushing from 
one act of licentiousness to another. They 
continue those murders which are dignified 
by the name of executions. You have 
heard that they have added the death of 
their Queen to the long list of their crimes.”’ 

‘“Les monstres!’’ again murmured Mon- 
sieur Le Quoi, turning himself suddenly in 
his chair, with a convulsive start. 

«The province of La Vendée is laid 
waste by the troops of the republic, and 
hundreds of its inhabitants, who are roy- 
alists in their sentiments, are shot at a 
time. La Vendée is a district in the 
southwest of France, that continues yet 
much attached to the family of the Bour- 
bons ; doubtless Monsieur Le Quoi is ac- 
quainted with it, and can describe it more 
faithfully.”’ 

“Non, non, non, mon cher ami,” re- 
turned the Frenchman in a suppressed 
voice, but speaking rapidly, and gesticu- 
lating with his right hand, as if for mercy, 
while with his left he concealed his eyes. 

«There have been many battles fought 

lately,’? continued Marmaduke, ‘‘and the 
‘infuriated republicans are often victorious. 
I cannot say, however, that I am sorry 
that they have captured Toulon from the 
English, for it is a place to which they 
have a just right.”’ 

““Ah—ha!’’ exclaimed Monsieur Le 
Quoi, springing on his feet, and flourishing 
both arms with great animation; ‘ces 
Anglais !”’ 

The Frenchman continued to move about 
the room with great alacrity for a few 
minutes, repeating his exclamations to 
himself; when overcome by the contrary 
nature of his emotions, he suddenly burst 
out of the house, and was seen wading 
through the snow toward his little shop, 
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waving his arms on high, as if to pluck 
down honor from the moon. His depart- 
ure excited but little surprise, for the 
villagers were used to his manner; but 
Major Hartmann laughed outright, for 
the first during his visit, as he lifted the 
mug, and observed : 

“Ter Frenchman is mat—put he is goot 
as for noting to trink: he is trunk mit 
joy.”’ 

«The French are good soldiers,’’ said 
Captain Hollister ; ‘‘ they stood us in hand 
a good turn at Yorktown; nor do [| think, 
although J am an ignorant man about the 
great movements of the army, that his 
excellency would have been able to march 
against Cornwallis, without their re-en- 
forcements.”’ 

«“Ye spake the trut’, sargeant,’’ inter- 
rupted his wife, ‘‘and I would iver have 
ye be doing the same. It’s varry pratty 
men is the French ; and jist when I stopt 
the cart, the time when ye was pushing on 
in front it was, to kape the rig’lers in, a 
rigiment of the jontlemen marched by, and 
so I dealt them out to their liking. Was 
it pay I got ? sure did I, and in good solid 
crowns; the divil a bit of continental could 
they muster among them all, for love nor 
money. Och! the Lord forgive me for 
swearing and spakeing of such vanities : 
but this I will say for the French, that 
they paid in good silver; and one glass 
would go a great way wid ’em, for they 
gin’rally handed it back wid a drop in the 
cup; and that’s a brisk trade, Joodge, 
where the pay is good, and the men not. 
over-partic lar.’’ 

‘A thriving trade, Mrs. Hollister,’’ said 
Marmaduke. ‘‘But what has become of 
Richard ? he jumped up as soon as seated, 
and has been absent so long that I am 
really fearful he has frozen.”’ 

‘“No fear of that, Cousin ’duke,”’ cried 
the gentleman himself; ‘‘business will 
sometimes keep a man warm the coldest 
night that ever snapt in the mountains. 
Betty, your husband told me, as we came 
out of church, that your hogs were getting 
mangy, and so I have been out to take a 
look at them, and found it true. Istepped 
across, doctor, and got your boy to weigh 
me out a pound of salts, and have been 
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mixing it with their swill. I'll bet a sad- 
dle of venison against a gray squirrel that 
they are better in a week. And now, Mrs. 
Hollister, I’m ready for a hissing mug of 
flip.”’ 

‘Sure I know’d yee’d be wanting that 
same,’’ said the landlady; “it’s mixt and 
ready to the boiling. Sargeant, dear, be 
handing up the iron, will ye ?—no, the one 
on the far fire, it’s black, ye willsee. Ah! 
you’ve the thing now; look if it’s not as 
red as a cherry.”’ 

The beverage was heated, and Richard 
took that kind of draught which men are 
apt to indulge in, who think that they 
have just executed a clever thing, espe- 
cially when they like the liquor. 

“Oh! you have a hand, Betty, that 
was formed to mix flip,’’ cried Richard, 
when he paused for beath. ‘‘The very 
iron hasa flavor in it. Here, John, drink, 
man, drink; I and you and Dr. Todd have 
done a good thing with the shoulder of 
that lad this very night. *’Duke, I made 
a song while you were gone—one day when 
Thad nothing to do ; so I’ll sing you a verse 
or two, though I haven’t really determined 
on the tune yet. 

“<« What is life but a scene of care, 

Where each one must toil in his way ? 
Then let us be jolly, and prove that we are 
A set of good fellows, who seem very rare, 

And can laugh and sing all the day. 

Then let us be jolly, 
And cast away folly, 

For grief turns a black head to gray.’ ”’ 
—There, ’duke, what do think of that? 
There is another verse of it, all but the 
last line. 
last. line yet. Well, old John, what do 
you think of the music ? as good as one of 
your war-songs, ha ?”’ 

“Good !’’ said Mohegan, who had been 
sharing deeply in the potations of the 
landlady, besides paying a proper respect 
to the passing mugs of the major and 
Marmaduke. 

‘“‘Pravo! pravo! Richart,’’ cried the 
major, whose black eyes were beginning 
to swim in moisture; ‘‘pravisimo! It is 
a goot song; put Natty Pumppo has a 
petter. Letter-Stockint, vilt sing? say, 
olt poy, vilt sing ter song as apout ter 
woots ? ”’ 
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I haven’t got a rhyme for the | 
‘tones, keeping time by a gentle motion of 
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““No, no, major,’’? returned the hunter, 


with a melancholy shake of the head, ‘I 
have lived to see what I thought eyes 
could never behold in these hills, and I 
have no heart left for singing. If he, that. 
has a right to be master and ruler here, 
is forced to squinch his thirst, when a dry, 
with snow-water, it ill becomes them that; 
have lived by his bounty to be making: 
merry, as if there was nothing in the 
world but sunshine and summer.’’ 

When he had spoken, Leather-Stocking 
again dropped his head on his knees, and 
concealed his hard and wrinkled features 
with his hands. The change from the ex- 
cessive cold without to the heat of the 
bar-room, coupled with the depth and 
frequency of Richard’s draughts, had al- 
ready leveled whatever inequality there. 
might have existed between him and the. 
other guests, on the score of spirits ; and 
he now held outa pair of swimming mugs: 
of foaming flip toward the hunter, as he. 
cried : 

‘Merry! ay! merry Christmas to you, 
old boy. Sunshine and summer! no! you 
are blind, Leather-Stocking, *tis moon-. 
shine and winter—take these spectacles, 
and open your eyes— 

“ «So let us be jolly, 
And cast away folly, 

For grief turns a black head to gray.’ 
—Hear how old John turns his quavers. 
What damned dull music an Indian song 
is, after all, major! I wonder if they 
ever sing by note.” 

While Richard was singing and talking, 
Mohegan was uttering dull, monotonous 


his head and body. He made use of but 
few words, and such as he did utter were 
in his native language, and consequently 
only understood by himself and Natty. 
Without heeding Richard he continued to 
sing a kind of wild, melancholy air, that 
rose, at times, in sudden and quite ele- 
vated notes, and then fell again into the 
low quavering sounds that seemed to 
compose the character of his music. 
The attention of the company was now 
much divided, the men in the rear having 
formed themselves into little groups, 
where they were discussing various mats 
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ters; among the principal of which were, 
the treatment of mangy hog's, and Parson 
Grant’s preaching; while Dr. Tood was 
endeavoring to explain to Marmaduke the 
nature of the hurt received by the young 
hunter. Mohegan continued to sing, 
while his countenance was becoming 
vacant, though, coupled with his thick, 
bushy hair, it was assuming an expression 
very much like brutal ferocity. His notes 
were gradually growing louder, and soon 
rose to a height that caused a general 
cessation in the discourse. The hunter 
now raised his head again, and addressed 
the old warrior, warmly, in the Delaware 
language, which, for the benefit of our 
readers, we shall render freely into En- 
glish. 

‘““Why do you sing of your battles, 
Chingachgook, and of the warriors you 
have slain, when the worst enemy of all is 
near you, and keeps the Young Eagle 
from his rights? I have fought in as 
many battles as any warrior in your tribe, 
but cannot boast of my deeds at such a 
time as this.”’ 

“‘Hawk-eye,’’ said the Indian, totter- 
ing with a doubtful step from his place, 
«T am the Great Snake of the Delawares ; 
I can track the Mingoes like an adder that 
is stealing on the whip-poor-will’s eggs, 
and strike them like the rattlesnake, dead 
at a blow. The white man made the 
tomahawk of Chingachgook bright as the 
waters of Otsego, when the last sun is 
shining; but it is red with the blood of 
the Maquas.”’ 

*“And why have you slain the Mingo 
warriors ? Was it not to keep these 
hunting-grounds and lakes to your father’s 
children? and were they not given in 
solemn council to the Fire-eater ? and does 
not the blood of a warrior run in the 
veins of a young chief, who should speak 
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aloud, where his voice is now too low to | 


be heard ? ”’ 

The appeal of the hunter seemed in some 
measure to recall the confused faculties of 
the Indian, who turned his face toward the 
listeners and gazed intently on the Judge. 
He shook his head, throwing his hair back 
from his countenance, and exposed eyes 
that were glaring with an expression of 
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wild resentment. But the man was not 
himself. His hand seemed to make a 
fruitless effort to release his tomahawk, 
which was confined by its handle to his 
belt, while his eyes gradually became va- 
cant. Richard at that instant thrusting 
a mug before him, his features changed to 
the grin of idiocy, and seizing the vessel 
with both hands he sank backward on 
the bench and drank until satiated, when 
he made an effort to lay aside the mug 
with the helplessness of total inebriety. 

«Shed not blood !”’ exclaimed the hun- 
ter, as he watched the countenance of the 
Indian in its moment of ferocity; ‘‘ but 
he is drunk and can do no harm. This is 
the way with all the savages; give them 
liquor, and they make dogs of themselves. 
Well, well—the day will come when right 
will be done; and we must have patience.”’ 

Natty still spoke in the Delaware lan- 
guage, and of course was not understood. 
He had hardly concluded before Richard 
cried : 

«Well, old John is soon sewed up. Give 
him a berth, captain, in the barn, and I 
will pay for it. I am rich to-night, ten 
times richer than ’duke, with all his lands, 
and military lots, and funded debts, and 
bonds and mortgages. 

““*Come, let us be jolly, 
And cast away folly, 
For grief—’ 
Drink, King Hiram—drink, Mr. Doo- 
nothing —drink, sir, I say. This is a 
Christmas eve, which comes, you know, 
but once a year.”’ 

‘He! he! he! the squire is quite moosi- 
cal to-night,’’ said Hiram, whose visage 
began to give marvelous signs of relaxa- 
tion. ‘I rather guess we shall make a 
church on’t yet, squire ?”’ 

** A church, Mr. Doolittle! we will make 
a cathedral of it! bishops, priests, dea- 
cons, wardens, vestry and choir, organ, 
organist and bellows! By the Lord Harry, 
as Benjamin says, we will clap a steeple 
on the other end of it, and make two 
churches of it. What say you, duke, will 
you pay? ha! my cousin Judge, wilt payu?? 

“Thou makest such a noise, Dickon,” 
returned Marmaduke, ‘it is impossible 
that I can hear what Dr. Todd is saying. 
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I think thou observedst, it is probable the 
wound will fester, so as to occasion dan- 
ger to the limb in this cold weather ? ”’ 

“Out of nater, sir, quite out of nater,”’ 
said Elnathan, attempting to expectorate, 
but succeeding only in throwing a light, 
frothing substance, like a flake of snow, 
into the fire—‘‘ quite out of nater that a 
wound so well dressed, and with the ball 
in my pocket, should fester. Is’pose, as 
the Judge talks of taking the young man 
into his house, it will be most convenient 
if I make but one charge on’t?”’ 

**T should think one would do,” returned 
Marmaduke, with that arch smile that so 
often beamed on his face; leaving the be- 
holder in doubt whether he most enjoyed 
the character of his companion or his own 
covert humor. The landlord had succeeded 
in placing the Indian on some straw in one 
of his out-buildings, where, covered with 
his own blanket, John continued for the 
remainder of the night. 

In the meantime, Major Hartmann be- 
gan to grow noisy and jocular ; glass suc- 
ceeded glass, and mug after mug was 
introduced, until the carousal had run 
deep into the night, or rather morning, 
when the veteran German expressed an 
inclination to return to the mansion-house. 
Most of the party had already retired, but 
Marmaduke knew the habits of his friend 
too well to suggest an earlier adjourn- 
ment. So soon, however, as the proposal 
was made, the Judge eagerly availed him- 
self of it, and the trio prepared to depart. 
Mrs. Hollister attended them to the door 
in person, cautioning her guests as to the 
safest manner Of leaving her premises. 

‘Lane on Mister Jones, major,’’ said 
she; “he’s young, and will be a support 
to ye. Well, it’s a charming sight to see 
ye, anyway, at the Bould Dragoon ; and 
sure it’s no harm to be kaping a Christ- 
mas eve wid a light heart, for it’s no tell- 
ing when we may have sorrow come upon 
us. So good-night, Joodge, and a merry 
Christmas to ye all, to-morrow-morning.”’ 

The gentlemen made their adieus as 
well as they could, and, taking the middle 
of the road, which was a fine wide and 
well-beaten path, they did tolerably well 
until they reached the gate of the man- 
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sion-house ; but, on entering the Judge’s 
domains, they encountered some slight 
difficulties. We shall not stop to relate 
them, but will just mention that, in the 
morning, sundry diverging paths were to 
be seen in the snow; and that once, dur- 
ing their progress to the door, Marma- 
duke, missing his companions, was ena- 
bled to trace them, by one of these paths, 
to a spot where he discovered them with 
nothing visible but their heads, Richard 
singing in a most vivacious strain : 
‘“Come, let us be jolly, 


And cast away folly, 
For grief turns a black head to gray.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
“As she lay, on that day, in the Bay of Biscay, 0!” 


PREVIOUSLY to the occurrence of the 
scene at the ‘‘ Bold Dragoon,’’ Elizabeth 
had been safely reconducted to the man- 
sion-house, where she was left as its mis- 
tress, either to amuse or employ herself 
during the evening as best suited her own 
inclinations. Most of the lights were ex- 
tinguished ; but as Benjamin adjusted with 
great care and regularity four large can- 
dles, in aS many massive candlesticks of 
brass, in a row on the sideboard, the hall 
possessed a peculiar air of comfort and 
warmth, contrasted with the cheerless 
aspect of the room she had left in the 
academy. 

Remarkable had been one of the listen- 
ers to Mr. Grant, and returned with her 
resentment, which had been not a little 
excited by the language of the Judge, 
somewhat softened by reflection and the 
worship. She recollected the youth of 
Elizabeth, and thought it no difficult task, 
under present appearances, to exercise 
that power indirectly which hitherto she 
had enjoyed undisputed. The idea of 
being governed, or of being compelled 
to pay the deference of servitude, 
was absolutely intolerable; and_ she 
had already determined within herself, 
some half dozen times, to make an 
effort that should at once bring to 
an issue the delicate point of her 
domestic condition. But as often as 
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she met the dark, proud eye of Elizabeth, 
who was walking up and down the apart- 
ment, musing on the scenes of her youth 
and the change in her condition, and per- 
haps the events of the day, the house- 
keeper experienced an awe that she would 
not own to herself could be excited by any- 
thing mortal. It, however, checked her 
advances, and for some time held her 
tongue-tied. At length she determined to 
commence the discourse by entering on a 
subject that was apt to level all human 
distinctions, and in which she might dis- 
play her own abilities. 

“It was just a wordy sarmon that Par- 
son Grant gave us to-night,’’ said Re- 
markable. ‘The church ministers be 
commonly smart sarmonizers ; but they 
write down their idees, which is a great 
privilege. I don’t think that, by natur, 
they are as tonguey speakers, for an off- 
hand discourse, as the standing-order 
ministers.”’ 

«« And what demonination do you dis- 
tinguish as the standing-order ?’’ inquired 
Miss Temple, with some surprise. 

«“Why the Presbyte’rans and Congre- 
gationals, and Baptists, too, for-ti-’now : 
and all sitch as don’t go on their knees to 
prayer.”’ 

““ By that rule, then, you would call 
those who belong to the persuasion of 
my father the sitting order,’’ observed 
Elizabeth. 

«“T’m sure I’ve never heard ’em spoken 
of by any other name than Quakers, so 
called,’’ returned Remarkable, betraying 
a slight uneasiness ; ‘‘I should be the last 
to call them otherwise, for I never in my 
life used a disparaging tarm of the Judge, 
or any of his family. Dve always set 
store by the Quakers, they are so pretty- 
spoken, clever people, and it’s a wonder- 
ment to me how your father come to 
marry into a church family ; for they are 
as contrary in religion as can be. One 
sits still, and, for the most part, says 
nothing, while the church folks practyse 
all kind of ways, so that I sometimes 
think it quite moosical to see them; for I 
went to church-meeting once before, down 
country.”’ 

“You have found an excellence in the 
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church liturgy that has hitherto escaped 
me. I will thank you to inquire whether 
the fire in my room burns; I feel fatigued 
with my journey, and will retire.”’ 

Remarkable felt a wonderful inclination 
to tell the young mistress of the mansion 
that by opening a door she might see for 
herself; but prudence got the better of 
resentment, and after pausing some little 
time, as a salve‘to her dignity, she did 
as desired. The report was favorable, 
and the young lady, wishing Benjamin, 
who was filling the stove with wood, and 
the housekeeper, each a good-night, with- 
drew. 

The instant the door closed on Miss 
Temple, Remarkable commenced a sort 
of mysterious, ambiguous discourse that 
was neither abusive or commendatory of 
the qualities of the absent personage, but 
which seemed to be drawing nigh, by 
regular degrees, to a most dissatisfied 
description. The major-domo made no 
reply, but continued his occupation with 
great industry, which being happily com- 
pleted, he took a look at the thermometer, 
and then opening a drawer of the side- 
board, he produced a supply of stimu- 
lants that would have served to keep the 
warmth in his system without the aid of 
the enormous fire he had been building. 
A small stand was drawn up near the 
stove, and the bottles and the glasses 
necessary for convenience were quietly 
arranged, Two chairs were placed by 
the side of this comfortable situation, 
when Benjamin, for the first time, ap- 
peared to observe his companion. 

‘“Come,’’ he cried; ‘‘ come, Mistress 
Remarkable, bring yourself to an anchor 
on this chair. It’s a peeler without, I can 
tell you, good woman; but what cares I? 
blow high or blow low, d’ye see, it’s all 
the same thing to Ben. The niggers are 
snug stowed below before a fire that would 
roast an ox whole. The thermometer 
stands now at fifty-five, but if there’s 
any vartue in good maple wood, Ill 
weather upon it, before one glass, as 
much as ten points more, so that the 
squire, when he comes home from Betty 
Hollister’s warm room, will feel as hot 
as a hand that has given the rigging 
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a lick with bad tar. Come, mistress, 
bring up in this here chair, and tell me 
how you like our new heiress.’’ 

“Why, to my notion, Mr. Penguil- 
lum——”’ 

“Pump, Pump,” interrupted Benjamin ; 
“it’s Christmas eve, Mistress Remark- 
able, and so, d’ye see, you had better call 
me Pump. It’s a shorter name, and as I 
mean to pump this here decanter till it 
sucks, why, you may as well call me 
Pump.”’ 

“Did you ever!’ cried Remarkable, 
with a laugh that seemed to unhinge every 
joint in her body. ‘‘ You’re a moosical 
creature, Benjamin, when the notion takes 
you. But, as I was saying, I rather guess 
that times will be altered now in this 
house.”’ 

** Altered !’’ exclaimed the major-domo, 
eying the bottle, that was assuming the 
clear aspect of cut glass with astonishing 
rapidity ; ‘‘it don’t matter much, Mistress 
Remarkable, so long as I keep the keys of 
the lockers in my pocket.”’ 

““T can’t say,’’? continued the house- 
keeper, ‘“‘ but there’s good eatables and 
drinkables enough in the house for a 
body’s content—a little more sugar, Ben- 
jamin, in the glass—for Squire Jones is an 
excellent provider. But new lords, new 
laws ; and I shouldn’t wonder if you and 
I had an unsartain time on’t in footer.’’ 

*« Life is as unsartain as the wind that 
blows,’’ said Benjamin, with a moralizing 
air; ‘‘and nothing is more vari’able than 
the wind, Mistress Remarkable, unless 
you happen to fall in with the trades, 
d’ye see, and then you may run for the 
matter of a month at a time, with stud- 
ding-sails on both sides, alow and aloft, 
and with the cabin-boy at the wheel.”’ 

“‘T know that life is disp’ut unsartain,”’ 
said Remarkable, compressing her feat- 
ures to the humor of her companion ; 
<‘ but I expect there will be great changes 
made in the house to rights; and that 
you will find a young man put over your 
head, as there is one that wants to be 
over mine ; and after having been settled 
as long as you have, Benjamin, I should 
judge that to be hard.” 

“Promotion should go according to 
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length of sarvice,’’ said the major-domo; 
“and if-so-be that they ship a hand for my 
berth, or place a new steward aft, I shall 
throw up my commission in less time than 
you can put a pilot-boat in stays. Thof 
Squire Dickens ’’—this was a common mis- 
nomer with Benjamin—“ is a nice gentle- 
man, and as good a man to sail with as 
heart could wish, yet I shall tell the squire, 
d’ye see, in plain English, and that’s my 
native tongue, that if-so-be he is thinking 
of putting any Johnny Raw over my head, . 
why, I shall resign. I began forrard, 
Mistress Prettybones, and worked my 
way aft, like a man. I was six months 
aboard a Garnsey lugger, hauling in the 
slack of the lee-sheet and coiling up rig- 
ging. From that I went a few trips ina 
fore-and-after, in the same trade, which, 
after all, was but a blind kind of sailing in 
the dark, where a man l|’arns but little, ex- 
cepting how to steer by the stars. Well, 
then, d’ye see, I l’arnt how a top-mast 
should be slushed, and how a top-gallant- 
sail was to be becketed; and then I did 
small jobs in the cabin, such as mixing the 
skipper’s grog. °Twas there I got my 
taste, which, you must have often seen, is 
excellent. Well, here’s better acquaint- 
ance to us.”’ 

Remarkable nodded a return to the 
compliment, and took a sip of the bever- 
age before her; for, provided it was well 
sweetened, she had no objection to a 
small potation now and then. After this 
observance of courtesy between the worthy 
couple, the dialogue proceeded. ; 

“You have had great experiences in 
life, Benjamin; for, as the Scripter says, 
‘They that go down to the sea in ships 
see the works of the Lord.’ ”’ 

«Ay! for that matter, they in brigs 
and schooners, too; and it mought say, 
the works of the devil. The sea, Mistress 
Remarkable, is a great advantage to a 


/man, in the way of knowledge, for he sees 


the fashions of nations and the shape of a 
country. Now, I suppose, for myself here, 
who is but an unl’arned man to some that 
follows the seas, I suppose that, taking 
the coast from Cape Ler Hogue as low 
down as Cape Finish-there, there isn’t so 
much as a headland, or an island, that I 
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don’t know either the name of it or some- 
thing more or less about it. Take enough, 
woman, to color the water. Here’s sugar. 
It’s a sweet tooth, that fellow that you 
hold on upon yet, Mistress Prettybones. 
But, as I was saying, take the whole coast 
along, I know it as well as the way from 
here to the Bold Dragoon ; and a devil of 
acquaintance is that Bay of Biscay. Whew! 
I wish you could but hear the wind blow 
there. It sometimes takes two to hold 
one man’s hair on his head. Scudding 
through the bay is pretty much the same 
thing as traveling the roads in this coun- 
try, up one side of a mountain and down 
the other.”’ 

“Do tell!’ exclaimed Remarkable ; 
“and does the sea run as high as moun- 
tains, Benjamin ? ”’ 

«Well, I will tell; but first let’s taste 
the grog. Hem! it’s the right kind of 
stuff, I must say, that you keep in this 
country ; but then you’re so close aboard 
the West Indies, you make but a small 
run of it. By the Lord Harry, wo- 
man, if Garnsey only lay somewhere 
between Cape Hatteras and the bite of 
Logann, but you’d see rum cheap! As 
to the seas, they runs more in uppers in 
the Bay of Biscay, unless it may be in a 
sow-wester, when they tumble about quite 
handsomely ; thof it’s not in the narrow 
sea that you are to look for a swell; just 
go off the Western Islands, in a westerly 
blow, keeping the land on your larboard 
hand, with the ship’s head to the south- 
’ard, and bring to, under a close-roof’d 
topsail; or, mayhap, a reef’d foresail, 
with a fore-topmast-staysail, and mizzen- 
staysail, to keep her up to the sea, if the 
will bear it ; and lay there for the matter 
of two watches, if you want to see moun- 
tains. Why, good woman, I’ve been off 
there in the Boadishey frigate when you 
could see nothing but some such matter 
as a piece of sky, mayhap, as big as the 
mainsail; and then again, there was a 
hole under your lee-quarter big enough to 
hold the whole British navy.’’ 

“Oh! for massy’s sake! and wan’t 
you afeard, Benjamin? and how did you 
get off? ”’ 

“‘ Afeard ! who the devil do you think 
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was to be frightened at a little salt water 
tumbling about his head? As for getting 
off, when we had enough of it, and had 
washed our decks down pretty well, we 
called all hands, for, d’ye see, the watch 
below was in their hammocks, all the same 
as if they were in one of your best bed- 
rooms ; and so we watched for a smooth 
time, clapt her helm hard a weather, let 
fall the foresail, and got the tack aboard ; 
and so, when we got her afore it, I ask 
you, Mistress Prettybones, if she didn’t 
walk? didn’t she? I’m no liar, good 
woman, when I say that I saw that ship 
jump from the top of one sea to another, 
just like one of these squirrels that can fly 
jumps from tree to tree.” 

“What! clean out of the water?’ ex- 
claimed Remarkable, lifting her two lank 
arms, with their bony hands spread in as- 
tonishment. 

‘< It was no such easy matter to get out 
of the water, good woman; for the spray 
flew so that you couldn’t tell which was sea 
or which was cloud. So there we kept her 
afore it for the matter of two glasses. 
The first lieutenant he cun’d the ship him- 
self, and there was four quartermasters at 
the wheel, besides the master with six 
forecastle men in the gun room, at the re- 
lieving tackles. But then she behaved her- 
self so well! Oh! she was a sweet ship, 
mistress! Thatone frigate was well worth 
more, to live in, than the best house in the 
island. If I was king of England I’d have 
her hauled up above Lon’on bridge, and 
fit her up for a palace; because why ? if 
anybody can afford to live comfortably, 
his majesty can.’’ 

“Well! but, Benjamin,’’ cried the lis- 
tener, who was in an ecstasy of astonish- 
ment at this relation of the steward’s 
dangers, ‘*‘ what did you do? ”’ 

“Do! why, we did our duty like hearty 
fellows. Now if the countrymen of Moun- 
sheer Ler Quaw had been aboard of her, 
they would have just struck her ashore on 
some of them small islands; but we run 
along the land until we found her dead to 
leeward off the mountains of Pico, and 
dam’me if I know to this day how we got 
there—whether we jumped over the isiand 
or hauled round it ; but there we was, and 
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there we lay, under easy sail, fore-reach- 
ing first upon one tack and then upon 
t’other, so as to poke her nose out now 
and then and take a look to wind’ard, till 
the gale blow’d its pipe out.”’ 

“IT wonder, now!” exclaimed Remark- 
able, to whom most of the terms used by 
Benjamin were perfectly unintelligible, 
but who had got a confused idea of a 
raging tempest. ‘It must be an awful 
life, that going to sea! and I don’t feel 
astonishment that you are so affronted 
with the thoughts of being forced to quit 
a comfortable home like this. Not that a 
body cares much for’t, as there’s more 
houses than one to live in. Why, when 
the Judge agreed with me to come and 
live with him, I’d no more notion of stop- 
ping any time than anything. I happened 
in just to see how the family did, about a 
week after Mrs. Temple died, thinking to 
be back home ag’in night ; but the family 
was in such a distressed way that I 
couldn’t but stop awhile and help ’em on. 
I thought the situation a good one, seeing 
that I was an unmarried body, and they 
were so much in want of help; so I tar- 
ried.”’ 

«And a long time you’ve left your 
anchors down in the same place, mistress. 
I think you must find that the ship rides 
easy.’ 

‘*How you talk, Benjamin! there’s no 
believing a word you say. I must say 
that the Judge and Squire Jones have 
both acted quite clever, so long; but I see 
that now we shall have a specimen to the 
contrary. I heern say that the Judge 
was gone a great *broad, and that he 
meant to bring his darter hum, but I 
didn’t calculate on sich carrins on. To 
my: notion, Benjamin, she’s likely to turn 
out a desp’ut ugly gal.” 

*“Ugly!”’ echoed the major-domo, open- 
ing eyes, that were beginning to close 
in a very suspicious sleepiness, in wide 
amazement. ‘*By the Lord Harry, wo- 
man, I should as soon think of calling the 
Boadishey a clumsy frigate. What the 
devil would you have? arn’t her eyes as 
bright as the morning and evening stars? 
and isn’t her hair as black and glistening 
as rigging that has just had a lick of 
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‘tar? doesn’t she move as stately as a 


first-rate in smooth water, on a bow-line ? 
Why, woman, the figure-head of the 
Boadishey was a fool to her, and that, as 
I’ve often heard the captain say, was an 
image of a great queen; and ar’n’t queens 
always comely, woman? for who do you 
think would be a king, and not choose a 
handsome bedfellow ? ” 

Talk decent, Benjamin,’ said the 
housekeeper, ‘‘or I won’t keep your com- 
pany. I don’t gainsay her being comely 
to look on, but I will maintain that she’s 
likely to show poor conduct. She seems 
to think herself too good to talk to a 
body. From what Squire Jones had tell’d 
me, [ some expected to be quite captivated 
by her company. Now, to my reckoning, 
Lowizy Grant is much more pritty be- 
haved than Betsey Temple. She wouldn’t 
so much as hold discourse with me when 
I wanted to ask her how she felt on com- 
ing home and missing her mammy.”’ 

“Perhaps she didn’t understand you, 
woman; you are none of the best  lin- 
guister ; and then Miss Lizzy has been ex- 
ercising the king’s English under a great 
Lon’on lady, and, for that matter, can 
talk the language almost as well as my- 
self, or any native-born British subject. 
You’ve forgot your schooling, and the 
young mistress is a great scollard.”’ 

“* Mistress !’’ cried Remarkable ; ‘‘ don’t 
make one out to be a nigger, Benjamin. 
She’s no mistress of mine, and never will 
be. And as to speech, I hold myself as 
second to nobody out of New England. 
I was born and raised in Essex County ; 
and I’ve always heern say that the 
Bay State was provarbal for pronoun- 
sation !”’ 

«T’ve often heard of that Bay of State,’’ 
said Benjamin, ‘‘but can’t say that ve 
ever been in it, nor do I know exactly 
whereaway it is that it lays; but I sup- 
pose there is good anchorage in it, and 
that it’s no bad place for the taking of 
ling; but for size it can’t be so much as a 
yawl to a sloop of war compared with the 
Bay of Biscay, or, mayhap, Torbay. And 
as for language, if you want to hear the 
dictionary overhauled, like a log-line ina 
blow, you must go to Wapping and listen 
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to the Lon’oners as they deal out their 
lingo. Howsomever, I see no such mighty 
matter that Miss Lizzy has been doing to 
you, good woman; so take another drop 
of your brew, and forgive and forget, like 
an honest soul.”’ 

‘“No, indeed! and I sha’n’t do sitch a 
thing, Benjamin. This treatment is a 
newity to me, and what I won’t put up 
with. I have a hundred and fifty dollars 
at use, besides a bed and twenty sheep, to 
good; and I don’t crave to live in a house 
where a body mustn’t call a young woman 
by her given name to her face. I will 
call her Betsey as much as I please; it’s 
a free country, and no one can stop me. 
I did intend to stop while summer, but I 
shall quit to-morrow morning; and I will 
talk just as I please.” 

‘*For that matter, Mistress Remark- 
able,’’ said Benjamin, “‘ there’s none here 
who will contradict you ; for I’m of opin- 
jon that it would be as easy to stop a 
hurricane with a Barcelony handkerchy as 
to bring up your tongue when the stopper 
is off. I say, good woman, do they grow 
many monkeys along the shores of that 
Bay of State ? ”’ 

«“You’re a monkey yourself, Mr. Pen- 
guillum,”’ cried the enraged housekeeper, 
“‘or a bear—a black, beastly bear! and 
ain’t fit for a decent woman to stay with. 
T’ll never keep your company ag’ in, sir, if 
I should live thirty years with the Judge. 
Sitch talk is more befitting the kitchen 
than the keeping-room of a house of one 
who is well-to-do in the world.”’ 

“Look you, Mistress Pitty—Patty— 
Prettybones, mayhap I’m some such mat- 
ter as a bear, as they will find who come 
to grapple with me; but dam’me if ’ma 
monkey—a thing that chatters without 
knowing a word of what it says—a par- 
rot; that will hold a dialogue, for what an 
honest man knows, in a dozen languages ; 
mayhap in the Bay of State lingo ; may- 
hap in Greek or High Dutch. But dost: it 
know what it means itself ? canst answer 
me that, good woman? Your midship- 
man can sing out, and pass the word, 
when the captain gives the order, but just 
send him adrift by himself, and let him 
work the ship of his own head, and stop 
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my grog if you don’t find all the Johnny 
Raws laughing at him.”’ 

“Stop your grog, indeed!” said Re- 
markable, rising with great indignation, 
and seizing a candle; ‘“‘you’re groggy 
now, Benjamin, and I’ll quit the room be- 
fore I hear any misbecoming words from 
you.” 

The housekeeper retired, with a manner 
but little less dignified, as she thought, 
than the air of the heiress, muttering as 
she drew the door after her, with a noise 
like the report of a musket, the oppro- 
brious terms of ‘‘drunkard,’’ ‘‘ sot,’’ and 
‘“beast.”’ 

‘““Who’s that you say is drunk?’”’ cried 
Benjamin, fiercely, rising and making a 
movement toward Remarkable. ‘* You 
talk of mustering yourself with a lady! 
youw’re just fit to grumble and find fault. 
Where the devil should you l’arn behavior 
and dictionary? in your damned Bay of 
State, ha ?”’ 

Benjamin here fell back in his chair, and 
soon gave vent to certain ominous sounds, 
which resembled not a little the growling 
of his favorite animal, the bear itself. Be- 
fore, however, he was quite locked—to use 
the language that would suit the Della- 
cruscan humor of certain refined minds of 
the present day—‘‘in the arms of Mor- 
pheus,’’ he spoke aloud, observing due 
pauses between his epithets, the impres- 
sive terms of ‘monkey,’ ‘* parrot,’’ “ pic- 
nic,’’ ‘‘tar-pot,’’ and ‘‘linguisters.”’ 

We shall not attempt to explain his 
meaning nor connect his sentences ; and 
our readers must be satisfied with our in- 
forming them that they were expressed 
with all that coolness of contempt that a 
man might well be supposed to feel for 
a monkey. 

Nearly two hours passed in this sleep 
before the major-domo was awakened by 
the noisy entrance of Richard, Major 
Hartmann, and the master of the man- 
sion. Benjamin so far rallied his confused 
faculties as to shape the course of the two 
former to their respective apartments, 
when he disappeared himself, leaving the 
task of securing the house to him who was 
most interested in its safety. Locks and 
bars were but little attended to in the 
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early days of that settlement, and so soon 
as Marmaduke had given an eye to the 
enormous fires of his dwelling, he retired. 
With this act of prudence closes the first 
night of our tale. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“Watch (aside). Some treason, masters— 
Yet stand close.’”,—MucH Abo ABOUT NOTHING. 


It was fortunate for more than one of 
the bacchanalians who left the ‘“ Bold 
Dragoon ’”’ late in the evening that the 
severe cold of the season was becoming 
rapidly less dangerous, as they threaded 
the different mazes through the snow- 
banks that led to their respective dwell- 
ings. Then driving clouds began toward 
morning to flit across the heavens, and 
the moon set behind a volume of vapor 
that was impelled furiously toward the 
north, carrying with it the softer atmos- 
phere from the distant ocean. The rising 
sun was obscured by denser and increas- 
ing columns of clouds, while the southerly 
wind that rushed up the valley brought 
the never-failing symptoms of a thaw. 

It was quite late in the morning before 
Elizabeth, observing the faint glow which 
appeared on the eastern mountain long 
after the light of the sun had struck the 
opposite hills, ventured from the house, 
with a view to gratify her curiosity with 
a glance by daylight at the surrounding 
objects before the tardy revelers of the 
Christmas eve should make their appear- 
ance at the breakfast-table. While she 
was drawing the folds of her pelisse more 
closely around her form, to guard against 
a cold that was yet great, though rapidly 
yielding, in the small inclosure that opened 
in the rear of the house on a little thicket 
of low pines that were springing up where 
trees of a mightier growth had lately 
stood, she was surprised at the voice of 
Mr. Jones. 

‘‘Merry Christmas, merry Christmas 
to you, Cousin Bess,’’ he shouted. ‘“ Ah, 
ha! an early riser, I see; but I knew I 
should steala march on you. I never was 
in a house yet where I didn’t get the first 
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Christmas greeting on every soul in it, 
man, woman and child — great and small 
—black, white and yellow. But stop a 
minute till I can just slip on my coat. You 
are about to look at the improvements, I 
see, which no one can explain as well as I, 
who planned them all. It will be an hour 
before duke and the major can sleep off 
Mrs. Hollister’s confounded distillations, 
and so I’ll come down and go with you.” 

Elizabeth turned and observed her cousin 
in his night-cap, with his head out of his 
bedroom window, where his zeal for pre- 
eminence, in defiance of the weather, had 
impelled him to thrust it. She laughed, 
and promising to wait for his company, 
re-entered the house, making her appear- 
ance again holding in her hand a packet 
that was secured by several large and 
important seals, just in time to meet the 
gentleman. 

““Come, Bessy, come,’’ he cried, draw- 
ing one of her arms through his own ; 
‘the snow begins to give, but it will bear 
us yet. Don’t you snuff old Pennsylvania 
in the very air? This is a vile climate, 
girl; now at sunset, last evening, it was 
cold enough to freeze a man’s zeal, and 
that, I can tell you, takes a thermometer 
near zero for me; then about nine or ten 
it began to moderate; at twelve it was 
quite mild, and here all the rest of the 
night I have been so hot as not to bear a 
blanket on the bed.—Holla! Aggy—merry 
Christmas, Aggy—I say, do you hear me, 
you black dog! there’s a dollar for you; 
and if the gentlemen get up before I come 
back, do you come out and let me know. 
I wouldn’t have *duke get the start of me 
for the worth of your head.’”’ 

The black caught the money from the 
snow, and promising a due degree of 
watchfulness, he gave the dollar a whirl 
of twenty feet in the air, and catching it 
as it fell, in the palm of his hand, he 
withdrew to the kitchen, to exhibit his 
present, with a heart as light as his face 
was happy in its expression. 

**Oh, rest easy, my dear coz,’’ said the 
young lady; “1 took a look in at my 
father, who is likely to sleep an hour; and 
by using due vigilance you will secure all 
the honors of the season.”’ 
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“Why, ‘duke is your father, Eliza- 
beth; but ’duke is a man who likes to be 
foremost, even in trifles. Now, as for 
myself, I care for no such things, except 
in the way of competition; for a thing 
which is of no moment in itself may be 
made of importance in the way of com- 
petition. So it is with your father—he 
loves to be first ; but I only struggle with 
him as a competitor.”’ 

<‘ It’s all very clear, sir,’’ said Hliza- 
beth ; “you would not care a fig for dis- 
tinction if there were no one in the world 
but yourself; but as there happens to be 
a great many others, why, you must 
struggle with them all—in the. way of 
competition.”’ 

“Exactly so; 1 see you are a clever 
girl, Bess, and one who does credit to her 
masters. It was my plan to send you to 
that school; for when your father first 
mentioned the thing, | wrote a private 
letter for advice to a judicious friend in 
the city, who recommended the very 
school you went to. *Duke was a little 
obstinate at first, as usual, but when he 
heard the truth he was obliged to send 
you.”’ 

«Well, a truce to ’duke’s foibles, sir ; 
he is my father, and if you knew what he 
has been doing for you while we were in 
Albany, you would deal more tenderly 
with his character.”’ 

“For me!” cried Richard, pausing a 
moment in his walk to reflect. “Oh! he 
got the plans of the new Dutch meeting- 
house for me, I suppose ; but I care very 
little about it, for a man of a certain 
kind of talent is seldom aided by any 
foreign suggestions ; his own brain is the 
best architect.”’ 

“No such thing,’ said Elizabeth, look- 
ing provokingly knowing. 

“No! let me see—perhaps he had my 
name put in the bill for the new turnpike, 
as a director.’’ 

‘He might possibly; but it is not to 
such an appointment that I allude.’’ 

“Such an appointment !’’ repeated Mr. 
Jones ,who began to fidget with curiosity ; 
“then it is an appointment. If it is in 
the militia, I won’t take it.’’ 

““No, no, it is not in the militia,’ cried 
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Elizabeth, showing the packet in her hand, 
and then drawing it back with a coquet- 
tish air; ‘it is an office of both honor 
and emolument.”’ 

**Honor and emolument !”’ echoed Rich- 
ard, in painful suspense; ‘‘show me the 
paper, girl. Say, is it an office where 
there is anything to do ?”’ 

“You have hit it, Cousin Dickon; it is 
the executive office of the county; at least 
so said my father when he gave me this 
packet to offer you as a Christmas-box. 
‘Surely if anything will please Dickon,’ 
he said, ‘it will be to fill the executive 
chair of the county.’ ”’ 

“Executive chair! what nonsense 
cried the impatient gentleman, snatching 
the packet from her hand; ‘‘there is no 
such office in the county. Eh! what! it 
is, I declare, a commission, appointing 
Richard Jones, Esquire, sheriff of the 
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county. Well, this is kind in *duke, posi- 
tively. I must say duke has a warm 
heart, and never forgets his friends. 
Sheriff! High Sheriff of ——! It sounds 


well, Bess, but it shall execute better. 
*Duke is a judicious man after all, and 
knows human nature thoroughly. I’m 
much obliged to him,’’ continued Richard, 
using the skirt of his coat unconsciously to 
wipe his eyes; “though I would do as 
much for him any day, as he shall see, if I 
have an opportunity to perform any of the 
duties of my office on him. It shall be 
done, Cousin Bess—it shall be done, I say. 
How this cursed south wind makes one’s 
eyes water !”’ 

““Now, Richard,’? said the laughing 
maiden, ‘“‘ now I think you will find some- 
thing to do. Ihave often heard you com- 
plain of old that there was nothing to do 
in this new country, while to my eyes it 
seemed as if everything remained to be 
done.’ 

*“Do!’’ echoed Richard, who blew his 
nose, raised his little form to its greatest 


elevation, and looked serious. < Every- 
thing depends on system, girl. I shall 


sit down this afternoon and systematize 
the county. I must have deputies, you 
know. Iwill divide the county into dis- 
tricts, over which I will place my depu- 
ties; and I will have one for the village, 
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which I will call my home department. 
Let me see—ho! Benjamin! yes, Benja- 
min will make a good deputy; he has 
been naturalized, and would answer ad- 
mirably if he could only ride on horse- 
back.”’ 

** Yes, Mr. Sheriff,’’ said his companion ; 
“fand as he understands ropes so well, he 
would be very expert, should occasion 
happen for his services in another way.’’ 

*“No,”’ interrupted the other; ‘I flat- 
ter myself that no man could hang a man 
better than—that is—ha!—oh! yes, Ben- 
jamin would do extremely well in such an 
unfortunate dilemma, if he could be per- 
suaded to attempt it. But I should 
despair of the thing. I never could in- 
duce him to hang, or teach him to ride on 
horseback. I must seek another deputy.”’ 

«Well, sir, as you have abundant leis- 
ure for all these important affairs, I beg 
that you will forget that you are high 
sheriff, and devote some little of your time 
to gallantry. Where are the beauties and 
improvements which you were to show 
me? ’’ 

«Where? why, everywhere! Here I 
have laid out some new streets ; and when 
they are opened, and the trees felled, and 
they are all built up, will they not make 
a fine town? Well, ’duke is a liberal- 
hearted fellow, with all his stubbornness. 
Yes, yes; I must have at least four depu- 
ties, besides a jailer.” 

«T see no streets in the direction of our 
walk,”’ said Elizabeth, ‘‘ unless you call 
the short avenues through these pine 
bushes by that name. Surely you do not 
contemplate building houses, very soon, 
in that forest before us, and in those 
swamps.” 

‘«« We must run our streets by the com- 
pass, coz, and disregard trees, hills, ponds, 
stumps, or, in fact, anything but posterity. 
Such is the will of your father, and your 
father, you know——”’ 

“Had you made sheriff, Mr. Jones,”’ 
interrupted the lady, with a tone that 
said very plainly to the gentleman that 
he was touching a forbidden subject. 

«‘T know it, I know it,’’ cried. Richard ; 
“and if it were in my power, I’d make 
’duke a king. He is a noble-hearted fel- 
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low, and would make an excellent king ; 
that is, if he had a good prime minister. 
But who have we here? voices in the 
bushes—a combination about mischief, 
I’ll wager my commission. Let us draw 
near and examinea little into the matter.’’ 

During this dialogue, as the parties had 
kept in motion, Richard and his cousin ad- 
vanced some distance from the house into 
the open space in the rear of the village, 
where, as may be gathered from the con- 
versation, streets were planned and future 
dwellings contemplated; but where, in 
truth, the only mark of improvement that 
was to be seen was a neglected clearing 
along the skirt of a dark forest of mighty 
pines, over which the bushes or sprouts of 
the same tree had sprung to a height that 
interspersed the fields of snow with little 
thickets of evergreen. The rushing of the 
wind, as it whistled through the tops of 
these mimic trees, prevented the footsteps 
of the pair from being heard, while the 
branches concealed their persons. Thus 
aided, the listeners drew nigh to a spot 
where the young hunter, Leather-Stocking, 
and the Indian chief were collected in an 
earnest consultation. The former was ur- 
gent in his manner, and seemed to think 
the subject of deep importance, while Nat- 
ty appeared to listen with more than his 
usual attention to what the other was 
saying. Mohegan stood a little on one 
side, with his head sunken on his chest, 
his hair falling forward so as to conceal 
most of his features, and his whole attitude 
expressive of deep dejection, if not of 
shame. 

‘Let us withdraw,’’ whispered Eliza- 
beth; ‘‘we are intruders, and can have 
no right to listen to the secrets of these 
men.”’ 

“No right !’’ returned Richard, a little 
impatiently, in the same tone, and draw- 
ing her arm so forcibly through his own 
as to prevent her retreat; ‘‘ you forget, 
cousin, that it is my duty to preserve the 
peace of the county and see the laws ex- 
ecuted. These wanderers frequently com- 
mit depredations; though I do not think 
John would do anything secretly. Poor 
fellow! he was quite boozy last night, and 
hardly seems to be over it yet. Let 
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us draw nigher and hear what they 
say.” 

Notwithstanding the lady’s reluctance, 
Richard, stimulated doubtless by his sense 
of duty, prevailed ; and they were soon so 
near as distinctly to hear sounds. 

“‘The bird must be had,’’ said Natty, 
‘‘by fair means or foul. Heigho!. I’ve 
known the time, lad, when the wild tur- 
keys wasn’t overscarce in the country: 
though you must go into the Virginia 
gaps if you want them now. To be sure, 
there is a different taste to a partridge 
and a well-fatted turkey; though, to my 
eating, beaver’s tail and bear’s ham make 
the best of food. But then every one has 
his own appetite. I gave the last far- 
thing, all to that shilling, to the French 
trader, this very morning, as I came 
through the town, for powder; so, as you 
have nothing, we can have but one shot 
for it.. I know that Billy Kirby is out, 
and means to have a pull of the trigger at 
that very turkey. John has a true eye 
for a single fire, and, somehow, my hand 
shakes so whenever I have to do anything 
extrawnary, that I often lose my aim. 
Now, when [ killed the she-bear this fall, 
with her cubs, though they were so mighty 
ravenous, I knocked them over one at a 
shot, and loaded while I dodged the trees in 
the bargain; but this is a very different 
thing, Mr. Oliver.’’ 

“‘This,’’ cried the young man, with an 
accent that sounded as if he took a bitter 
pleasure in his poverty, while he held a 
shilling up before his eyes, ‘‘ this is all the 
treasure that I possess—this and my rifle ! 
Now, indeed, I have become a man of the 
woods, and must place my sole dependence 
on the chase. Come, Nattiy, let us stake 
the last penny for the bird; with your 
aim, it cannot fail to be successful.’’ 

*“T would rather it should be John, lad ; 
my heart jumps into my mouth, because 
you set your mind so much on’t; and I’m 
sartin that I shall miss the bird. Them 
Indians can shoot one time as well as 
another ; nothing ever troubles them. I 
say, John, here’s a shilling ; take my rifle 
and get a shot at the big turkey they’ve 
put up at the stump. Mr. Oliver is over- 
anxious for the creatur’, and I’m sure to 
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do nothing when I have over-anxiety 
about it.”’ 

The Indian turned his head gloomily, 
and after looking keenly for a moment, in 
profound silence, at his companions, he 
replied : 

«‘ When John was young, eyesight was 
not straighter than his bullet. The Mingo 
squaws cried out at the sound of his rifle. 
The Mingo warriors were made squaws. 
When did he ever shoot twice? The eagle 
went above the clouds when he passed the 
wigwam of Chingachgook; his feathers 
were plenty with the women. But see,”’ 
he said, raising his voice from the low, 
mournful tones in which he had spoken to 
a pitch of keen excitement, and stretch- 
ing forth both hands, ‘‘ they shake like a 
deer at the wolf’s howl. Is John old? 
When was a Mohican a squaw with 
seventy winters? No! the white man 
brings old age with him—rum is his 
tomahawk !”’ 

«Why, then, do you use it, old man ?”’ 
exclaimed the young hunter; ‘“‘ why will 
one, so noble by nature, aid the devices of 
the devil my making himself a beast ? ”’ 

*‘ Beast ! is John a beast? ’’ replied the 
Indian, slowly; ‘‘yes; you say no lie, 
child of the Fire-eater! John is a beast. 
The smokes were once few in these hills. 
The deer would lick the hand of a white 
man and the birds rest on his head. They 
were strangers to him. My fathers came 
from the shores of the salt lake. They 
fled before rum. They came to their 
grandfather, and they lived in peace; 
or, when they did raise the hatchet, it 
was to strike it into the brain of a Mingo. 
They gathered around the council-fire, 
and what they said was done. Then John 
was a man. But warriors and traders 
with light eyes followed them. One 
brought the long knife and one brought 
rum. They were more than the pines 
on the mountains ; and they broke up the 
councils and took the lands. The evil 
spirit was in their jugs, and they let 
him loose. Yes, yes—you say no lie, 
Young Eagle; John is a Christian beast.’’ 

‘*Forgive me, old warrior,’’ cried the 
youth, grasping his hand; ‘I should be 
the last to reproach you. The curses of 
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Heaven light on the cupidity that has 
destroyed such a race. Remember, John, 
that I am of your family, and it is now 
my greatest pride.”’ 

The muscles of Mohegan relaxed. a lit- 
tle, and he said, more mildly : 

“You are a Delaware, my son; your 
words are not heard — John cannot 
shoot.”’ 

*“T thought that lad had Indian blood 
in him,” whispered Richard, ‘‘by the 
awkward way he handled my horses last 
night. You see, coz, they never use har- 
ness. But the poor fellow shall have two 
shots at the turkey, if he wants it, for V’ll 
give him another shilling myself; though, 
perhaps, I had better offer to shoot for 
him. They have got up their Christmas 
sports, I find, in the bushes yonder, where 
you hear the laughter —though it is a 
queer taste this chap has for turkey; not 
but what it is good eating, too.”’ 

“‘Hold, Cousin Richard,’’ exclaimed 
Elizabeth, clinging to his arm; “ would 
it be delicate to offer a shilling to that 
gentleman ? ”’ 

“Gentleman, again! do you think a 
half-breed, like him, will refuse money ? 
No, no, girl, he will take the shilling; ay! 
and even rum, too, notwithstanding he 
moralizes so much about it. But Ill give 
the lad a chance for his turkey ; for that 


Billy Kirby is one of the best marksmen } 


in the country; that is, if we except the 
—the gentleman.”’ 
~« Then,”’ said Elizabeth, who found her 
strength unequal to her will, ‘‘ then, sir, lL 
will speak.’’ She advanced, with an air 
of determination, in front of her cousin, 
and entered the little circle of bushes that 
surrounded the trio of hunters. Her ap- 
pearance startled the youth, who at first 
made an unequivocal motion toward retir- 
ing, but, recollecting himself, bowed, by 
lifting his cap, and resumed his attitude 
of leaning on his rifle. Neither Natty nor 
Mohegan _ betrayed any emotion, though 
the appearance of Elizabeth was so en- 
tirely unexpected. 

«J find,’’ she said, ‘‘ that the old Christ- 
mas sport of shooting the turkey is yet in 
use among you. I feel inclined to try my 
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this money, and after paying my fee, give 
me the aid of his rifle ? ”’ 

‘Ts this a sport for a lady ? ’’ exclaimed 
the young hunter, with an emphasis that 
could not well be mistaken, and with a 
rapidity that showed he spoke without 
consulting anything but feeling. 

“Why not, sir? If it be inhuman, the 
sin is not confined to one sex only. But I 
have my humor as well as others. I ask 
not your assistance, but’’—turning to 
Natty, and dropping a dollar into his hand 
—‘‘tbis old veteran of the forest will not 
be so ungallant as to refuse one fire for 
a lady.”’ 

Leather-Stocking dropped the money 
into his pouch, and throwing up the end 
of his rifle, he freshened his priming ; and 
first laughir> in his usual manner, he 
threw the piece over his shoulder, and 
said : 

“Tf Billy Kirby don’t get the bird before 
me, and the Frenchman’s powder don’t 
hang fire this damp morning, you’ll see as 
fine a turkey dead, in a few minutes, as 
ever was eaten in the Judge’s shanty. I 
have know’d the Dutch women, on the 
Mohawk and Schoharie, count greatly on 
coming to the merry-makings; and so, 
lad, you shouldn’t be short with the lady. 
Come, let us go forward, for if we wait 
the finest bird will be gone.’ 

«‘But I have a right before you, Natty, 
and shall try on my own luck first. You 
will excuse me, Miss Temple ; [have much 
reason to wish that bird, and may seem 
ungallant, but I must claim my privi- 
leges.”’ 

“Claim anything that is justly your 
own, sir,’’ returned the lady; “we are 
both adventurers ; and this is my knight. 
I trust my fortune to his hand and eye. 
Lead on, Sir Leather-Stocking, and we 
will follow.” 

Natty, who seemed pleased with the 
frank address of the young and beauteous 
Elizabeth, who had so singularly intrusted 
him with such a commission, returned the 
bright smile with which she had addressed 
him by his own peculiar mark of mirth, 
and moved across the snow, toward the 


spot whence the sounds of boisterous 


chance for a bird. Which of you will take | mirth proceeded, with the long strides of 
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a hunter. His companions followed in 
silence, the youth casting frequent and 
uneasy glances toward Elizabeth, who 
was detained by a motion from Richard. 

«‘T should think, Miss Temple,” he said, 
as soon as the others were out of hearing, 
“that if you really wished a turkey, you 
would not have taken a stranger for the 
office, and such a one as Leather-Stock- 
ing. But I can hardly believe that you 
are serious, for I have fifty, at this mo- 
ment, shut up in the coops, in every stage 
of fat, so that you might choose any qual- 
ity you pleased. There are six that Iam 
trying an experiment on, by giving them 
brickbats with——’’ 

‘¢Hnough, Cousin Dickon,”’ interrupted 
the lady; ‘“‘I do wish the bird, and it is 
because I so wish that I commissioned 
this Mr. Leather-Stocking.’’ 

<‘Did you ever hear of the great shot 
that I made at the wolf, Cousin Eliza- 
beth, who was carrying off your father’s 
sheep ?’’ said Richard, drawing himself 
up into an air of displeasure. ‘‘ He had 
the sheep on his back; and, had the head 
of the wolf been on the other side, I should 
have killed him dead; as it was ki 

“You killed the sheep—I know it all, 
dear coz. But would it have been decor- 
ous for the High Sheriff of to mingle 
in such sports as these ? ”’ 

“Surely you did not think that I in- 
tended actually to fire with my own 
hands?’? said Mr. Jones. ‘But let us 
follow, and see the shooting. There is no 
fear of anything unpleasant occurring to 
a female in this new country, especially 
to your father’s daughter, and in my 
presence. ”’ 

““My father’s daughter fears nothing, 
sir, more especially when escorted by the 
highest executive officer in the county.”’ 

She took his arm, and he led her through 
the mazes of the bushes to the spot where 
most of the young men of the village were 
collected for the sports of shooting a 
Christmas match, and whither Natty and 
his companions had already preceded them. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


I guess, by all this quaint array, 
The burghers hold their sports to-day.” 
—Scorr. 


THE ancient amusement of shooting the 
Christmas turkey is one of the few sports 
that the settlers of a new country seldom 
or never neglect to observe. It was con- 
nected with the daily practices of a people 
who often laid aside the ax or the scythe 
to seize the rifle, as the deer glided through 
the forests they were felling, or the bear 
entered their rough meadows to scent the 
air of a clearing, and to scan, with a look 
of sagacity, the progress of the invader. 

On the present occasion the usual amuse- 
ment of the day had been a little hastened 
in order to allow a fair opportunity to Mr. 
Grant, whose exhibition was not less a 
treat to the young sportsmen than the one 
which engaged their present attention. 
The owner of the birds was a free black, 
who had prepared for the occasion a col- 
lection of game that was admirably quali- 
fied to inflame the appetite of an epicure, 
and was well adapted to the means and 
skill of the different competitors, who were 
of allages. He had offered to the younger 
and more humble marksmen divers birds 
of an inferior quality, and some shooting 
had already taken place, much to the 
pecuniary advantage of the sable owner 
of the game. The order of the sports was 
extremely simple and well understood. 
The bird was fastened by a string to the 
stump of a large pine, the side of which, 
toward the point where the marksmen 
were placed, had been flattened with an 
ax, in order that it might serve the pur- 
pose of a target, by which the merit of 
each individual might be ascertained. The 
distance between the stump and shooting- 
stand was one hundred measured yards, a 
foot more or a foot less being thought an 
invasion of the right of one of the parties. 
The negro affixed his own price to every 
bird, and the terms of the chance ; but, 
when these’ were once established, he was 
obliged, by the strict principles of public 
justice that prevailed in the country, to 
admit any adventurer who might offer. 

The throng consisted of some twenty or 
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thirty young men, most of whom had 
rifles, and a collection of all the boys 
in the village. The little urchins, clad 
in coarse but warm garments, stood 
gathered around the more distinguished 
marksmen, with their hands stuck under 
their waistbands, listening eagerly to the 
boastful stories of skill that had been 
exhibited on former occasions, and were 
already emulating in their hearts these 
wonderful deeds in gunnery. 

The chief speaker was the man who had 
been mentioned by Natty as Billy Kirby. 
This fellow, whose occupation, when he 
did labor, was that of clearing lands, or 
chopping jobs, was of great stature, and 
carried, in his very air, the index of his 
character. He was a noisy, boisterous, 
reckless lad, whose good-natured eye con- 
tradicted the bluntness and bullying tenor 
of his speech. For weeks he would lounge 
around the taverns of the county, in a 
state of perfect idleness, or doing small 
jobs for his liquor and his meals, and cavil- 
ling with applicants about the prices of 
his labor, frequently preferring idleness to 
an abatement of a little of his independ- 
ence, or a cent in his wages. 

But, when these embarrassing points 
were satisfactorily arranged, he would 
shoulder his ax and his rifle, slip his arms 
through the straps of his pack, and enter 
the woods with the tread of a Hercules. 
His first object was to learn his limits, 
round which he would pace, occasionally 
freshening, with a blow of his ax, the 
marks on the boundary trees; and then 
he would proceed, with an air of great de- 
liberation, to the center of his premises, 
and throwing aside his superfluous gar- 
ments, measure, with a knowing eye, one 
or two of the nearest trees that were 
towering apparently into the very clouds 
as he gazed upward. Commonly select- 
ing one of the most noble for the first trial 
of his power, he would approach it with a 
listless air, whistling a low tune; and 
wielding his ax with a certain flourish, 
not unlike the salutes of a fencing-master, 
he would strike a light blow into the bark, 
and measure his distance. The pause that 
followed was ominous of the fall of the 
forest which had flourished there for cen- 
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turies. The heavy and brisk blows that 
he struck were soon succeeded by the 
thundering report of the tree, as it came, 
first cracking and threatening, with the 
separation of its own last ligaments, then 
threshing and tearing with its branches 
the tops of its surrounding brethren, and 
finally meeting the ground with a shock 
but little inferior to an earthquake. From 
that moment the sounds of the ax were 
ceaseless, while the falling of the trees 
was like a distant cannonading ; and the 
daylight broke into the depths of the 
woods with the suddenness of a winter 
morning. 

For days, weeks, nay months, Bill 
Kirby would toil with an ardor that 
evinced his native spirit, and with an 
effect that seemed magical, until, his 
chopping being ended, his stentorian lungs 
could be heard emitting sounds, as he 
called to his patient oxen, which rang 
through the hills like the cries of an 
alarm. He had been often heard, on a 
mild summer’s evening, a long mile across 
the vale of Templeton; when the echoes 
from the mountains would take up his 
cries, until they died away in the feeble 
sounds from the distant rocks that over- 
hung the lake. His piles, or to use the 
language of the country, his logging, 
ended, with a dispatch that could only 
accompany his dexterity and herculean 
strength, the jobber would collect to- 
gether his implements of labor, light the 
heaps of timber, and march away under 
the blaze of the prostrate forest, like the 
conqueror of some city, who, having’ first 
prevailed over his adversary, applies the 
torch as the finishing blow to his conquest. 
For a long time Billy Kirby would then 
be seen sauntering around the taverns, 
the rider of scrub-races, the bully of cock- 
fights, and not unfrequently the hero of 
such sports as the one in hand. 

Between him and the Leather-Stocking 
there had long existed a jealous rivalry on 
the point of skill with the rifle. Notwith- 
standing the long practice of Natty, it 
was commonly supposed that the steady 
nerves and the quick eye of the wood- 
chopper rendered him his equal. The 
competition had, however, been confined 
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hitherto to boasting, and comparisons 
made from their success in various hunt- 
ine excursions; but this was the first 
time they had ever come in open collision. 
A good deal of higgling about the price 


of the choicest bird had taken place be-) 


tween Billy Kirby and its owner before 
Natty and his conipanions rejoined. the 
sportsmen. It had, however, been settled 
at one shilling * a shot, which was the} 
highest sum ever exacted, the black tak- 
ing care to protect himself from losses, as 
much as possible, by the conditions of the 
sport. The turkey was already fastened at | 
the “‘mark,’’ but its body was entirely 
hid by the surrounding snow, nothing be- 
ing visible but its red swelling head and its 
long neck. If the bird. was injured by any 


bullet that struck below the snow, it was | 
to continue the property of its present 
owner; but if a feather was touched in a) 
visible part, the animal became the prize 
of the successful adventurer. 

These terms were loudly proclaimed by 
the negro, who was seated in the snow, in 
a somewhat hazardous vicinity to his 
favorite bird, when Elizabeth and her 
cousin approached the noisy sportsmen. 
The sounds of mirth and contention sensi- 
bly lowered at this unexpected visit ; but, 
after a moment’s pause, the curious inter- 
est exhibited in the face of the young lady, 
together with her smiling air, restored the 
freedom of the morning; though it was 
somewhat chastened, both in language 
and vehemence, by the presence of such a 
spectator. 

“Stand out of the way there, boys!”’ 
cried the wood-chopper, who was placing 
himself at the shooting-point—* stand out 
of the way, you little rascals, or I will 
shoot through you. Now. Brom, take 
leave of your turkey.”’ 

““Stop!’’ cried the young hunter; “I 
am a candidate for a chance. Here is my 
shilling, Brom; I wish a shot, too.’’ 

“You may wish it in welcome,’’ cried 


* Before the Revolution, each province had its own 
money of account, though neither coined any but 
copper pieces. In New York the Spanish dollar was 
divided into eight shillings, each of the value ofa 
fraction more than sixpence sterling. At present 
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Kirby, “but if I ruffle the gobbler’s 
feathers, how are you to get it? Is 
money so plenty in your deer-skin pocket 
that you pay for a chance that you may 
never have ?”’ 

«How know you, sir, how plenty money 
is in my pocket ?”’ said the youth fiercely. 
«Here is my shilling, Brom, and I claim 
a right to shoot.” 

<“Don’t be crabbed, my boy,”’ said the 
other, who was very coolly fixing his flint. 
“‘They say you have a hole in your left 
shoulder, yourself, so I think Brom may 
give you a fire for half-price. It will take 
a keen one to hit that bird, I can tell you, 
my lad, even if I give you a chance, which 
is what I have no mind to do.”’ 

“‘ Don’t be boasting, Billy Kirby,’’ said 
Natty, throwing the breech of his rifle 
into the snow and leaning on its barrel ; 
“‘you’ll get but one shot at the creater, 
for if the lad misses his aim, which 
wouldn’t be a wonder if he did, with his 
arm so stiff and sore, you’ll find a good 
piece and an old eye coming a’ter you. 
Maybe it’s true that I can’t shoot as I 
used to could, but a hundred yards is a 
short distance for a long rifle.’’ 

“What, old Leather-Stocking, are you 
out this morning?’ cried his reckless 
opponent. ‘‘ Well, fair play’s a jewel. 
I’ve the lead of you, old fellow; so here 
goes for a dry throat or a good dinner.’’ 

The countenance of the negro evinced 
not only all the interest which his pe- 
cuniary adventure might occasion, but 
also the keen excitement that the sport 
produced in the others, though with a 
very different wish as to the result. While 
the wood-chopper was slowly and steadily 
raising his rifle, he bawled : 

‘Fair play, Billy Kirby—stand back— 
make ’em stand back, boys—gib a nigger 
fair play—poss-up, gobbler ; shake a head, 
fool; don’t you see ’em taking aim?” 

These cries, which were intended as 
much to distract the attention of the 
marksman as for anything else, were 
fruitless. 

The nerves of the wood-chopper were 
not so easily shaken, and he took his aim 
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the Union has provided a decimal system, with 
coins to represent it 


with the utmost deliberation. Stillness 
prevailed for a moment, and he fired. 
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The head of the turkey was seen to dash 
on one side, and its wings were spread in 
momentary fluttering ; but it settled itself 
down calmly into its bed of snow, and 
glanced its eyes uneasily around. For a 
time long enough to draw a deep breath 
not a sound was heard. The silence was 
then broken by the noise of the negro, 
who laughed, and shook his body with all 
kinds of antics, rolling over in the snow 
in the excess of delight. 

“Well done, a gobbler,’’ he cried jump- 
ing up and affecting to embrace his bird; 
“IT tell ’em to poss-up, and you see ’em 
dodge. Gib anoder shillin’, Billy, and hab 
anoder shot.”’ 

**No—the shot is mine,” said the young 
hunter; “‘you have my money already. 
Leave the mark, and let me try my luck.”’ 

“Ah! it’s but money thrown away, 
lad,”’ said Leather-Stocking. ‘A tur- 
key’s head and neck is but a small mark 
for a new hand and a lame shoulder. 
You’d best let me take the fire, and may 
be we can make some settlement with the 
lady about the bird.’’ 

‘The chance is mine,’ said the young 
hunter. ‘‘Clear the ground, that I may 
take it.’’ 

The discussions and disputes concerning 
the last shot were now abating, it having 
been determined that if the turkey’s head 
had been anywhere but just where it was 
at that moment, the bird must certainly 
have been killed. There was not much ex- 
citement produced by the preparations of 
the youth, who proceeded in a hurried 
manner to take his aim, and was in the 
act of pulling the trigger, when he was 
stopped by Natty. 

‘“Your hand shakes, lad,’’ he said, 
‘“and you seem overeager. Bullet wounds 
are apt to weaken flesh, and to my judg- 
ment you’ll not shoot so well as in com- 
mon. If you will fire, you should shoot 
quick, before there is time to shake off the 
aim.”’ 

Fair play,’’ again shouted the negro ; 
“fair play—gib a nigger fair play. What 
right a Nat Bumppo advise a young man ? 
Let ’em shoot—clear a ground.” 

The youth fired with great rapidity, but 
no motion was made by the turkey; and, 
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when the examiners for the ball returned 
from the “‘ mark,” they declared that he 
had missed the stump. 

Elizabeth observed the change in his 
countenance, and could not help feeling 
surprised, that one so evidently superior 
to his companions should feel a trifling 
loss so sensibly. But her own champion 
was now preparing to enter the lists. 

The mirth of Brom, which had been 
again excited, though in a much smaller 
degree than before, by the failure of the 
second adventurer, vanished the instant 
Natty took his stand. His skin became 
mottled with large brown spots, that fear- 
fully sullied the luster of his native ebony, 
while his enormous lips gradually com- 
pressed around two rows of ivory that had 
hitherto been shining in his visage like 
pearls set in jet. His nostrils, at all times 
the most conspicuous feature of his face, 
dilated, until they covered the greater 
part of the diameter of his countenance ; 
while his brown and bony hands uncon- 
sciously grasped the snowcrust near him, 
the excitement of the moment completely 
overcoming his native dread of cold. 

While these indications of apprehension 
were exhibited in the sable owner of the 
turkey the man who gave rise to this ex- 
traordinary emotion was as calm and col- 
lected as if there was not to be a single 
spectator of his skill. 

“*T was down in the Dutch settlements 
on the Schoharie,’”’ said Natty, carefully 
removing the leather guard from the lock 
of his rifle, ‘‘ just before the breaking out 
of the last war, and there was a shooting- 
match among the boys; so ltook a hand. 
I think I opened a good many Dutch eyes 
that day; for I won the powder-horn, 
three bars of lead, and a pound of as good 
powder as ever flashed in pan. Lord! 
how they did swear in Jarman! They did 
tell me of one drunken Dutchman who 
said he’d have the life of me before I got 
back to the lake ag’in. But if he had put 
his rifle to his shoulder with evil intent 
God would have punished him for it; and 
even if the Lord didn’t, and he had missed 
his aim, I know one that would have given 
him as good as he sent, and better, too, if 
good shooting could come into the ’count.”’ 
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By this time the old hunter was ready 
for his business, and throwing his right 
leg far behind him, and stretching his left 
arm along the barrel of his piece, he raised 
it toward the bird. Every. eye glanced 


rapidly from the marksman to the mark 5. 


but at the moment when each ear was ex- 
pecting the report of the rifle, they were 
disappointed by the ticking sound of the 
flint. 

“A snap, a snap!’’ shouted the negro, 
springing from his crouching posture like 
amadman, before his bird. ‘A snap good 
as fire—Natty Bumppo gun he snap— 
Natty Bumppo miss a turkey !”’ 

‘“Natty Bumppo hit a nigger,’’ said the 
indignant old hunter, ‘if you don’t get 
out of the way, Brom. It’s contrary to 
the reason of the thing, boy, that a snap 
should count for a fire, when one is nothing 
more than a fire-stone striking a steel pan, 
and the other is sudden death; so get out 
of my way, boy, and let me show Billy 
Kirby how to shoot a Christmas turkey.” 

‘“‘Gib a nigger fair play!’’ cried the 
black, who continued resolutely to main- 
tain his post, and making that appeal to 
the justice of his auditors which the de- 
graded condition of his caste so naturally 
suggested. ‘‘ Everybody know dat snap 
as good as fire. Leab it to Massa Jone— 
leab it to lady.’’ 

*Sartain,’’ said the wood-chopper ; “it’s 
the law of the game in this part of the 
country, Leather-Stocking. If you fire 
ag’in you must pay up the other shilling. 
I b’lieve Pll try luck once more myself; 
so, Brom, here’s my money, and I take 
the next fire.”’ 

**Tt’s likely you know the laws of the 
woods better than I do, Billy Kirby,’’ re- 
turned Natty. ‘‘ You come in with the 
settlers, with an ox-goad in your hand, 
and I come in with moccasins on my feet, 
and with a good rifle on my shoulders, so 
long back as afore the old war. Which is 
likely to know the best? I say no man 
need tell me that snapping is as good as 
firing when I pull the trigger.” 

““Leab it to Massa Jone,’ said the 
alarmed negro; “he know eberyting.”’ 

This appeal to the knowledge of Richard 
was too flattering to be unheeded. He 
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therefore advanced a little from the 
spot whither the delicacy of Elizabeth had 
induced her to withdraw, and gave the 
following opinion, with the gravity that 
the subject and his own rank demanded : 

«‘ There seems to be a difference in opin- 
ion,”’ he said, ‘‘on the subject of Nathan- 
iel Bumppo’s right to shoot at Abraham 
Freeborn’s turkey without the said Na- 
thaniel paying one shilling for the privi- 
lege.”? The fact was too evident to be de- 
nied, and after pausing a moment, that 
the audience might digest his premises, 
Richard proceeded. ‘‘It seems proper 
that I should decide this question, as I am 
bound to preserve the peace of the county ; 
and men with deadly weapons in their 
hands should not be heedlessly left to con- 
tention, and their own malignant passions. 
It appears that there was no agreement, 
either in writing or in words, on the dis- 
puted point; therefore we must reason 
from analogy, which is, as it were, com- 
paring one thing with another. Now, in 
duels, where both parties shoot, it is gen- 
erally the rule that a snap is a fire; and if 
such is the rule where the party has a 
right to fire back again, it seems to me 
unreasonable to say that a man may 
stand snapping at a defenseless turkey all 
day. I therefore am of the opinion that 
Nathaniel Bumppo has lost his chance, and 
must pay another shilling before he renews 
his right.” 

As this opinion came from so high a 
quarter, and was delivered with effect, it 
silenced all murmurs—for the whole of 
the spectators had begun to take sides 
with great warmth—except from the 
Leather-Stocking himself. 

“7 think Miss Elizabeth’s thoughts 
should be taken,’’ said Natty. <‘‘ I’ve 
known the squaws give very good counsel 
when the Indians had been dumfounded. 
If she says that I ought to lose, I agree to 
give it up.”’ 

“Then I adjudge you to be a loser for 
this time,”’ said Miss Temple; ‘but pay 
your money and renew your chance; un- 
less Brom will sell me the bird for a dol- 
lar. Iwill give him the money, and save 
the life of the poor victim.”’ 

This proposition was evidently but little 
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relished by any of the listeners, even the 
negro feeling the evil excitement of the 
chances. In the meanwhile, as Billy 
Kirby was preparing himself for another 
shot, Natty left the stand, with an ex- 
tremely dissatisfied manner, muttering : 

“There hasn’t been such a thing as 
good flint sold at the foot of the lake 
since the Indian traders used to come into 
the country; and, if a body should go 
into the flats along the streams in the 
hills to hunt for such a thing, it’s ten to 
one but they will be all covered up with 
the plow. Heigho! it seems to me that 
just as the game grows scarce, and a 
body wants the best ammunition to get a 
livelihood, everything that’s bad falls on 
him like ajudgment. But I’ll change the 
stone, for Billy Kirby hasn’t the eye for 
such a mark, I know.”’ 

The wood-chopper seemed now entirely 
sensible that his reputation depended on 
his care; nor did he neglect any means to 
insure success. He drew up his rifle, and 
renewed his aim again and again, still ap- 
pearing reluctant to fire. No sound was 
heard from even Brom, during these por- 
tentous movements, until Kirby discharged 
his piece, with the same want of success as 
before. Then, indeed, the shouts of the 
negro rang through the bushes, and 
sounded among the trees of the neigh- 
boring forest like the outcries of a tribe 
of Indians. He laughed, rolling his head 
first on one side, then on the other, until 
nature seemed exhausted with mirth. He 
danced until his legs were wearied with 
motion in the snow; and, in short, he ex- 
hibited all that violence of joy that char- 
acterizes the mirth of a thoughtless negro. 

The wood-chopper had exerted all his 
art, and felt a proportionate degree of 


disappointment at the failure. He first 
examined the bird with the utmost atten- 


tion, and more than once suggested that 
he had touched its feathers ; but the voice 
of the multitude was against him, for it 
felt disposed to listen to the often-repeated 
cries of the black to “ gib a nigger fair 
play.”’ 

Finding it impossible to make out a title 
to,the bird, Kirby turned fiercely to the 
black and said : 
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“Shut your oven, you crow! Whereis 
the man that can hit a turkey’s head at a 
hundred yards? Iwas a fool for trying. 
You needn’t make an uproar, like a falling 
pine-tree, about it. Show me the man 
who can do it.”’ 

*‘Look this-a-way, Billy Kirby,’”’ said 
Leather-Stocking, ‘‘and let them clear 
the mark and V’ll show you a man who’s 
made better shots afore now, and that 
when he’s been hard pressed by the sav- 
ages and wild beasts.” 

“«* Perhaps there is one whose rights come 
before ours, Leather-Stocking,’’ said Miss 
Temple; ‘if so, we will waive our privi- 
lege.”’ 

“Tf it be me that you have reference 
to,” said the young hunter, ‘I shall de- 
cline another chance. My shoulder is yet 
weak, I find.”’ 

Elizabeth regarded his manner, and 
thought that she could discern a tinge on 
his cheek that spoke the shame of con- 
scious poverty. She said no more, but 
suffered her own champion to make a trial. 
Although Natty Bumppo had certainly 
made hundreds of more momentous shots 
at his enemies or his game, yet he never 
exerted himself more to excel. He raised 
his piece three several times: once to get 
his range; once to calculate his distance ; 
and once because the bird, alarmed by the 
death-like stillness, turned its head quickly 
to examine its foes. ; 

But the fourth time he fired. The 
smoke, the report, and the momentary 
shock prevented most of the spectators 
from instantly knowing the result; but 
Elizabeth, when she saw her champion 
drop the end of his rifle in the snow and 
open his mouth in one of its silent laughs, 
and then proceed very coolly to recharge 
his piece, knew that he had been success- 
ful. The boys rushed to the mark, and 
lifted the turkey on high, lifeless, and 
with nothing but the remnant of a head. 

‘Bring in the creater,’’? said Leather- 
Stocking, ‘‘and put it at the feet of the 
lady. Iwas her deputy in the matter, and 
the bird is her property.” 

“And a good deputy you have proved 
yourself,”’ returned Elizabeth—‘‘so good, 
Cousin Richard, that I would advise you 
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to remember his qualities.” She paused, 
and the gayety that beamed on her face 
gave place to a more serious earnestness. 
She even blushed a little as she turned to 
the young hunter, and with the charm of 
a woman’s manner, added: ‘ But it was 
only to see an exhibition of the far-famed 
skill of Leather-Stocking that I tried my 
fortunes. Will you, sir, accept the bird 
as a Small peace-offering for the hurt that 
prevented your success ?”’ 

The expression with which the youth 
received this present was indescribable. 
He appeared to yield to the blandishment 
of her air, in opposition to a strong inward 
impulse to the contrary. He bowed, and 
raised the victim silently from her feet, 
but continued silent. 

Elizabeth handed the black a piece of 
silver as a remuneration for his loss, which 
had some effect in again unbending his 
muscles, and then expressed to her com- 
panion her readiness to return homeward. 

«Wait a minute, Cousin Bess,’ cried 
Richard ; ‘‘there is an uncertainty about 
the rules of this sport that it is proper I 
should remove. If you will appoint a 
committee, gentlemen, to wait on me this 
morning, I will draw up in writing a set 
of regulations——’’? He stopped, with 
some indignation, for at that instant a 
hand was laid familiarly on the shoulder 
of the High Sheriff of : 

‘«“A merry Christmas to you, Cousin 
Dickon,”’ said Judge Temple, who had ap- 
proached the party unperceived : ‘ I must 
have a vigilant eye to my daughter, sir, 
if you are to be seized daily with these 
gallant fits. I admire the taste which 
would introduce a lady to such scenes ! ”’ 

“It is her own perversity, ’duke,’’ cried 
the disappointed sheriff, who felt the loss 
of the first salutation as grievously as 
many aman would a much greater mis- 
fortune ; “and I must say that she comes 
honestly by it. I led her out to show her 
the improvements, but away she scamp- 
ered, through the snow, at the first sound 
of fire-arms, the same as if she had been 
brought up in a camp, instead of a first- 
rate boarding-school. I do think, Judge 
Temple, that such dangerous amusements 
should be suppressed, by statute ; nay, I 
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doubt whether they are not already in 
dictable at common law.”’ 

“Well, sir, as you are sheriff of the 
county, it becomes your duty to examine 
into the matter,’’ returned the smiling 
«“T perceive that Bess has 
executed her commission, and I hope it 
met with a favorable reception.’? Rich- 
ard glanced. his eye at the packet which 
he held in his hand, and the slight anger 
produced by disappointment vanished in- 
stantly. 

«« Ah! ’duke, my dear cousin,’’ he said, 
“‘step a little on one side: I have some- 
thing I would say to you.’’ Marmaduke 
complied, and the sheriff let him to a lit- 
tle distance in the bushes, and continued 
—‘* First, ‘duke, let me thank you for 
your friendly interest with the Council 
and the Governor, without which I am 
confident that the greatest merit would 
avail but little. But we are sisters’ chil- 
dren—we are sisters’ children; and you 
may use me like one of your horses; ride 
me or drive me, duke, I am wholly yours. 
But in my humble opinion, this young 
companion of Leather-Stocking requires 
looking after. He has a very dangerous 
propensity for turkey.’’ 

“Leave him to my management, 
Dickon,’’ said the Judge, ‘‘and I will 
cure his appetite by indulgence. It is 
with him that I would speak. Let us 
rejoin the sportsmen.”’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


**Poor wretch ! the mother that him bare, 
If she had been in presence there, 
In his wan face, and sunburnt hair, 
She had not known her child.’’— Scort. 


Ir diminished, in no degree, the effect 
produced by the conversation which passed 
between Judge Temple and the young 
hunter, that the former took the arm of 
his daughter and drew it through his own 
when he advanced from the spot whither 
Richard had led him to that where the 
youth was standing, leaning on his rifle, 
and contemplating the dead bird at his 
feet. The presence of Marmaduke did not 
interrupt the sports, which were resumed 
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by loud and clamorous disputes concerning 
the conditions of a chance that involved 
the life of a bird of much inferior quality 
to the last. Leather-Stocking and Mohe- 
gan had alone drawn aside to their youth- 
ful companion, and, although in the im- 
mediate vicinity of such a throng, the 
following conversation was heard only by 
those who were interested in it: 

“T have greatly injured you, Mr. Kd- 
wards,”’ said the Judge; but the sudden 
and inexplicable start with which the per- 
son spoken to received this unexpected ad- 
dress, caused him to pause a moment. As 
no answer was given, and the strong emo- 
tion exhibited in the countenance of the 
youth gradually passed away, he con- 
tinued: ‘But fortunately it is in some 
measure in my power to compensate you 
for what [have done. My kinsman, Rich- 
ard Jones, has received an appointment 
that will, in future, deprive me of his 
assistance, and leave me, just now, des- 
titute of one who might greatly aid me 
with his pen. Your manner, notwith- 
standing appearances, is a sufficient proof 
of your education, nor will thy shoulder 
suffer thee to labor, for some time to 
come.’’? (Marmaduke insensibly relapsed 
into the language of the Friends as he 
grew warm.) ‘‘My doors are open to 
thee, my young friend, for in this infant 
country we harbor no suspicions; little 
offering to tempt the cupidity of the evil 
disposed. Become my assistant, for at 
least a season, and receive such compen- 
sation as thy services will deserve.” 

There was nothing in the manner or the 
offer of the Judge to justify the reluctance, 
amounting nearly to loathing, with which 
the youth listened to his speech; but, 
after a powerful effort for self-command, 
he replied : 

‘“T would serve you, sir, or any other 
man, for an honest support, for I do not 
affect to conceal that my necessities are 
very great, even beyond what appear- 
ances would indicate; but I am fearful 
that such new duties would interfere too 
much with more important business ; so 
that I must decline your offer, and depend 
on my rifle, 4s before, for subsistence.’ 

Richard here took occasion to whisper 
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to the young lady, who had shrunk a little 
from the foreground of the picture: 

“This, you see, Cousin Bess, is the nat- 
ural reluctance of a half-breed to leave 
the savage state. Their attachment to a 
wandering life is, I verily believe, uncon- 
querable.”’ 

“Tt is a precarious life,’ observed 
Marmaduke, without hearing the sher- 
iff’s observation, “and one that brings 
more evils with it than present suffering. 
Trust me, young friend, my experience is 
greater than thine, when I tell thee that 
the unsettled life of these hunters. is of 
vast disadvantage for temporal purposes, 
and it totally removes one from the influ- 
ence of more sacred things.”’ 

“No, no, Judge,’’ interrupted the 
Leather-Stocking, who was hitherto un- 
seen or disregarded; ‘‘take him into 
your shanty in welcome, but tell him 
truth. I have lived in the woods for 
forty long years, and have spent five at 
a time without seeing the light of a clear- 
ing bigger than a window in the trees; 
and I should like to know where you’ll 
find a man, in his sixty-eighth year, who 
can get an easier living, for all your bet- 
terments and your deer-laws ; and, as for 
honesty, or doing what’s right between 
man and man, I’ll not turn my back to the 
longest-winded deacon on your Patent.”’ 

«Thou art an exception, Leather-Stock- 
ing,’ returned the Judge, nodding good- 
naturedly at the hunter; ‘‘for thou hast 
a temperance unusual in thy class, and a 
hardihood exceeding thy years. But this 
youth is made of materials too precious to 
be wasted in the forest—I entreat thee to 
join my family, if 1t be but till thy arm is 
healed. My daughter here, who is mis- 
tress of my dwelling, will tell thee that 
thou art welcome.”’ 

‘‘Certainly,’’ said Elizabeth, whose 
earnestness was a little checked by female 
reserve. ‘*The unfortunate would be 
welcome at any time, but doubly so when 
we feel that we have occasioned the evil 
ourselves, ”’ 

“« Yes,’’ said Richard, ‘‘and if you relish 
turkey, young man, there are plenty in 
the coops, and of the best kind, I can as- 
sure you.” 
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Finding himself thus - ably seconded, 
Marmaduke pushed his advantage to the 
utmost. He entered into a detail of the 
duties that would attend the situation, 
and circumstantially mentioned the re- 
ward, and all those points which are 
deemed of importance among men of busi- 
ness. The youth listened in extreme agi- 
tation. There was an evident contest in 
his feelings; at times he appeared to wish 
eagerly for the change, and then again 
the incomprehensible expression of disgust 
would cross his features, like a dark cloud 
obscuring a noonday sun. 

The Indian, in whose manner the de- 
pression of self-abasement was most pow- 
erfully exhibited, listened to the offers of 
the Judge with an interest that increased 
with each syllable. Gradually he drew 
nigher to the group; and when, with his 
keen glance, he detected the most marked 
evidence of yielding in the countenance of 
his young companion, he changed at once 
from his attitude and look of shame to the 
front of an Indian warrior, and moving, 
with great dignity, closer to the parties, 
he spoke : 

‘Listen to your father,’’ he said; ‘‘ his 
words are old. Let the Young Eagle and 
the Great Land Chief eat together; let 
them sleep, without fear, near each other. 
The children of Miquon love not blood : 
they are just, and will do right. The sun 
must rise and set often before men can 
make one family; it is not the work of a 
day, but of many winters. The Mingoes 
and the Delawares are born enemies; 
the blood can never mix in the wigwam ; 
it never will run in the same stream in 
the battle. What makes the brother of 
Miquon and the Young Eagle foes? They 
are of the same tribe; their fathers and 
mothers are one. Learn to wait, my son; 
you are a Delaware, and an Indian war- 
rior knows how to be patient.”’ 

This figurative address seemed to have 
great weight with the young man, who 
gradually yielded to the representations 
of Marmaduke, and eventually consented 
to his proposal. It was, however, to be 
vn experiment only; and, if either of the 
parties thought fit to rescind the engage- 
ment, it was left at his option so to do. 
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~whom he was a stranger ; 
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The remarkable and ill-concealed reluc- 
tance of the youth to accept of an offer, 
which most men in his situation would 
consider as an unhoped-for elevation, oc- 
casioned no little surprise in those to 
and it left a 
slight impression to his disadvantage. 
When the parties separated, they very 
naturally made the subject the topic of 
a conversation, which we shall relate; 
first commencing with the Judge, his 
daughter, and Richard, who were slowly 
pursuing their way back to the mansion- 
house. 

“‘T have surely endeavored to remem- 
ber the holy mandates of our Redeemer, 
when he bids us ‘love them who despite- 
fully use you,’ in my intercourse with this 
incomprehensible boy,’’ said Marmaduke. 
**T know not what there is in my dwelling 
to frighten a lad of his years, unless it 
may be thy presence and visage, Bess.”’ 

‘No, no,’’ said Richard, with great 
simplicity, ‘“‘it is not Cousin Bess. But 
when did you ever know a half-breed, 
*duke, who could bear civilization? For 
that matter, they are worse than the 
savages themselves! Did you notice how 
knock -kneed he stood, Elizabeth, and 
what a wild look he had in his eyes?”’ 

**T heeded not his eyes, nor his knees, 
which would be all the better for a little 
humbling. Really, my dear sir, I think 
you did exercise the Christian virtue of 
patience to the utmost. I was disgusted 
with his airs, long before he consented 
to make one of our family. Truly we are 
much honored by the association! In 
what apartment is he to be placed, sir ; 
and at what table is he to receive his 
nectar and ambrosia ? ”’ 

“With Benjamin and Remarkable,” 
interrupted Mr. Jones ; “ you surely 
would not make the youth eat with the 
blacks! He is part Indian, it is true: but 
the natives hold the negroes in great 
contempt. No, no; he would starve 
before he would break a crust with the 
negroes.” 

“Tam but too happy, Dickon, to tempt 
him to eat with ourselves,’’ said Marma- 
duke, ‘‘ to think of offering even the indig- 
nity you propose.’’ 
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“Then, sir,’ said Elizabeth, with an air 
that was slightly affected, as if submitting 
to her father’s orders in opposition to her 
own will, ‘‘it is your pleasure that he be 
a gentleman.”’ 

“Certainly ; he is to fill the station of 
one. Let him receive the treatment that 
is due to his place, until we find him un- 
worthy of it.’’ 

“Well, well, ’duke,’’ cried the sheriff, 
you will find it no easy matter to make a 
gentleman of him. The old proverb says 
that ‘it takes three generations to make 
a gentleman.’ There was my father 
whom everybody knew; my grandfather 
was an M.D., and his father a D.D.; and 
his father came from England. I never 
could come at the truth of his origin; but 
he was either a great merchant in Lon- 
don, or a great country lawyer, or the 
youngest son of a bishop.”’ 

“Here is a true American genealogy for 
you,’ said Marmaduke, laughing. ‘It 
does very well till you get across the 
water, where, as everything is obscure, it 
is certain to deal in the superlative. You 
are sure that your English progenitor was 
great, Dickon, whatever his profession 
might have been ?”’ 

““To be sure | am,”’ returned the other. 
«‘T have heard my old aunt talk of him by 
the month. We are of a good family, 
Judge Temple, and have never filled any 
but honorable stations in life.’’ 

“‘T marvel that you should be satisfied 
with so scanty a provision of gentility in 
the olden time, Dickon. Most of the 
American genealogists commence their 
traditions, like the stories for children, 
with three brothers, taking especial care 
that one of the triumvirate shall be the 
progenitor of any of the same name who 
may happen to be better furnished with 
worldly gear than themselves. But, here, 
all are equal who know how to conduct 
themselves with propriety ; and Oliver EKd- 
wards comes into my family on a footing 
with both the high sheriff and the judge.” 

«Well, duke, I call this democracy, not 
republicanism ; but I say nothing; only 
let him keep within the law, or I shall 
show him that the freedom of even this 
country is under wholesome restraint.” 
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‘Surely, Dickon, you will not execute 
till 1 condemn him! But what says Bess 
to the new inmate? We must pay a 
deference to the ladies in this matter, after 
all.”” 

“Oh, sir!’ returned Elizabeth, ‘‘1 be- 
lieve I am much like a certain Judge 
Temple in this particular—not easily to be 
turned from my opinion. But, to be seri- 
ous, although I must think the introduc- 
tion of a demi-savage into the family a 
somewhat startling event, whomsoever 
you think proper to countenance may be 
sure of my respect.”’ 

The Judge drew her arm more closely in 
his own and smiled, while Richard led the 
way through the gate of the little court- 
yard in the rear of the dwelling, dealing 
out his ambiguous warning’s with his ac- 
customed loquacity. 

On the other hand, the foresters — for 
the three hunters, notwithstanding their 
difference in character, well deserved this 
common name—pursued their course along 
the skirts of the village in silence. It was 
not until they had reached the lake and 
were moving over its frozen surface toward 
the foot of the mountain, where the hut 
stood, that the youth exclaimed : 

«Who could have foreseen this a month 
since! I have consented to serve Marma- 
duke Temple—to be an inmate in the 
dwelling of the greatest enemy of my 
race; yet what better could Ido? The 
servitude cannot be long; and, when the 
motive for submitting to it ceases to exist, 
I will shake it off, ike the dust from my 
feet.’’ 

“Ts he a Mingo, that you will call him 
enemy ?”’ said Mohegan. ‘‘ The Delaware 
warrior sits still, and waits the time of the 
Great Spirit. He is no woman, to cry out 
like a child.’’ 

«Well, I’m mistrustful, John,’’ said 
Leather-Stocking, in whose air there had 
been, during the whole business, a strong 
expression of doubt and uncertainty. 
“They say that there’s new laws in the 
land, and I’m sartin that there’s new 
ways in the mountains. One hardly knows 
the lakes and streams, they’ve altered the 
country so much. I must say V’m mis- 
trustful of such smooth speakers ; for ve 
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known the whites talk fair when they 
wanted the Indian lands most. This I will 
say, though I’m a white myself, and was 
born nigh York, and of honest parents, 
too.”’ 

‘I will submit,’’ said the youth; “I 
will forget whol am. Cease to remember, 
old Mohegan, that Iam the descendant of 
a Delaware chief, who once was master 
of these noble hills, these beautiful vales, 
and of this water, over which we tread. 
Yes, yes; I will become his bondsman— 
his slave. Is it not an honorable servi- 
tude, old man ? ”’ 

“Old man!’’ repeated the Indian sol- 
emnly, and pausing in his walk, as usual, 
when much excited; “‘yes, John is old. 
Son of my brother ! if Mohegan was young 
when would his rifle be still? Where 
would the deer hide, and he not find him ? 
But John is old; his hand is the hand of 
a squaw; his tomahawk is a hatchet; 
brooms and baskets are his enemies—he 
strikes no other. Hunger and old age 
come together. See Hawk-eye! when 
young, he would go days and eat nothing : 
but should he not put the brush on the 
fire now, the blaze would go out. Take 
the son of Miquon by the hand, and he will 
help you.”’ 

““T’m not the man I was, [ll own, Chin- 
gachgook,’’ returned the Leather-Stock- 
ing ; “but Lcan go without a meal now, on 
occasion. When we tracked the Iroquois 
through the ‘ Beech-woods,’ they drove the 
game afore them, for I hadn’t a morsel to 
eat from Monday morning come Wednes- 
day sundown; and then I shot as fat a 
buck on the Pennsylvany line as ever 
mortal laid eyes on. It would have done 
your heart good to have seen the Dela- 
ware eat; for I was out scouting and 
skrimmaging with their tribe at the time. 
Lord! the Indians, lad, lay still, and just 
waited till Providence should send them 
their game; but I foraged about, and put 
a deer up, and put him down, too, afore he 
had madeadozen jumps. I was too weak 
and ravenous to stop for his flesh: so I 
took a good drink of his blood, and the 
Indians ate of his meat raw. John was 
there, and John knows. But then starva- 
tion would be apt to be too much for me 
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now, | will own, though I’m no great eater 
at any time.”’ 

«‘Hnough is said, my friend,’’ cried the 
youth. ‘I feel that everywhere the sac- 
rifice is required at my hands, and it 
hshall be made; but say no more, I en- 
treat you; I cannot bear this subject 
now.’’ 

His companions were silent ; and they 
soon reached the hut, which they entered, 
after removing certain complicated and 
ingenious fastenings, that were put there 
apparently to guard a property of but 
very little value. Immense piles of snow 
lay against the log walls of this secluded 
habitation, on one side; while fragments 
of small trees, and branches of oak and 
chestnut, that had been torn from their 
parent stems by the winds, were thrown 
into a pile on the other. A small column 


| of smoke rose through a chimney of sticks, 


cemented with clay, along the side of the 
rock, and had marked the snow above 
with its dark tinges, in a wavy line, from 
the point of emission to another, where 
the hill receded from the brow of a preci- 
pice, and held a soil that nourished trees 
of a gigantic growth, that overhung the 
little bottom beneath. 

The remainder of the day passed off as 
such days are commonly spent in a new 
country. The settlers thronged to the 
academy again to witness the second 
effort of Mr. Grant ; and Mohegan was 
one of his hearers. But, notwithstanding 
the divine fixed his eyes intently on the 
Indian when he invited his congregation 
to advance to the table, the shame of last 
night’s abasement was yet too keen in the 
old chief to suffer him to move. 

When the people were dispersing, the 
clouds that had been gathering all the 
morning were dense and dirty, and before 
half of the curious congregation had reach- 
ed their different cabins, that were placed 
in every glen and hollow of the moun- 
tains, or perched on the summits of the 
hills themselves, the rain was falling in 
torrents. The dark edges of the stumps 
began to exhibit themselves, as the snow 
settled rapidly; the fences of logs and 
brush, which before had been only traced 
by long lines of white mounds, that ran 
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across the valley and up the mountains, 
peeped out from their covering, and the 
black stubs were momentarily becoming 
more distinct, as large masses of snow 
and ice fell from their sides, under the 
influence of the thaw. 

Sheltered in the warm hall of her fath- 
er’s comfortable mansion, Elizabeth, ac- 
companied by Louisa Grant, looked abroad 
with admiration at the ever-varying face 
of things without. Even the village, 
which had just before been glittering with 
the color of the frozen element, reluc- 
tantly dropped its mask, and the houses 
exposed their dark roofs and smoked 
chimneys. The pines shook off the cover- 
ing of snow, and everything seemed to be 
assuming its proper hue, with a transi- 
tion that bordered on the supernatural. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


* And yet, poor Edwin was no vulgar boy.’’ 
—BEATTIE. 


Tue close of Christmas-day, A.D. 1793, 
was tempestuous, but comparatively 
warm. When darkness had again hid 
the objects in the village from the gaze 
of Elizabeth, she turned from the window, 
where she had remained while the least 
vestige of light lingered over the tops of 
the dark pines, with a curiosity that was 
rather excited than appeased by the pass- 
ing glimpses of woodland scenery that she 
had caught during the day. 

With her arm locked in that of Miss 
Grant, the young mistress of the mansion 
walked slowly up and down the hall, mus- 
ing on scenes that were rapidly recurring 
to her memory, and possibly dwelling, at 
times, in the sanctuary of her thoughts, 
on the strange occurrences that had led to 
the introduction to her father’s family of 
one whose manners so singularly contra- 
dicted the inferences to be drawn from his 
situation. The expiring heat of the apart- 
ment—for its great size required a day to 
reduce its temperature—had given to her 
cheeks a bloom that exceeded their natural 
color, while the mild and melancholy feat- 
ures of Louisa were brightened with a 
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faint tinge, that, like the hectic of disease, 
gave a painful interest to her beauty. 

The eyes of the gentlemen, who were 
yet seated around the rich wines of Judge 
Temple, frequently wandered from the 
table, that was placed at one end of the 
hall, to the forms that were silently mov- 
ing over its length. Much mirth, and that, 
at times, of a boisterous kind, proceeded 
from the mouth of Richard; but Major 
Hartmann was not yet excited to his pitch 
of merriment, and Marmaduke respected 
the presence of his clerical guest too much 
to indulge in even the innocent humor 
that formed no small ingredient in his 
character. 

Such were, and such continued to be, 
the pursuits of the party, for half an hour 
after the shutters were closed, and can- 
dles were placed in various parts of the 
hall, as substitutes for departing daylight. 
The appearance of Benjamin, staggering 
under the burden of an armful of wood, 
was the first interruption to the scene. 

“How now, Master Pump!” roared the 
newly appointed sheriff; ‘‘is there not 
warmth enough in *duke’s best Madeira 
to keep up the animal heat through this 
thaw ? Remember, old boy, that the Judge 
is particular with his beech and maple, be- 
ginning to dread already a scarcity of the 
precious articles. Ha! ha! ha! ’duke, 
you are a good, warm-hearted relation, I 
will own, as in duty bound, but you have 
some queer notions about you, after all. 
‘Come, let us be jolly, and cast away 
folly? 

The notes gradually sank into a hum, 
while the major-domo threw down his load 
and, turning to his interrogator with an 
air of earnestness, replied : 

«Why, look you, Squire Dickon, may- 
hap there’s a warm latitude round about 
the table there, thof it’s not the stuff to 
raise the heat in my body, nether; the 
raal Jamaiky being the only thing to do 
that, besides good wood, or some such 
matter as Newcastle coal. But, if I know 
anything of the weather, d’ye see, it’s 
time to be getting all snug, and for put- 
ting the ports in and stirring the fires a 
bit. Mayhap I’ve not followed the seas 
twenty-seven years, and lived another 
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seven in these here woods, for nothing, 
gemmen.”’ 

«Why, does it bid fair for a change in 
the weather, Benjamin?’ inquired the 
master of the house. 

“‘There’s a shift of wind, your honor,”’ 
returned the steward ; ‘and when there’s 
a shift of wind, you may look for a 


change in this here climate. I was 
aboard of one of Rodney’s fleet, 
d’ye see, about the time we _ licked 
De Grasse, Mounsheer Lor Quaw’s 
countryman, there; and the wind 
was here at the south’ard and 


east’ard ; and I was below, mixing a 
toothful of hot stuff for the captain of 
marines, who dined, d’ye see, in the cabin, 
that there very same day ; and I suppose 
he wanted to put out the captain’s fire 
with a gunroom ingyne; and so, just as I 
got it to my own liking, after tasting 
pretty often, for the soldier was difficult 
to please, slap came the foresail ag’in the 
mast, whiz went the ship round on her 
heel, like a whirligig. And a lucky thing 
was it that our helm was down; for as 
she gathered starnway she paid off, which 
was more than every ship in the fleet did, 
or could do. But she strained herself in 
the trough of the sea, and she shipped a 
deal of water over her quarter. I never 
swallowed so much Clear water at a time 
in my life as I did then, for I was locking 
up the after-hatch at the instant.”’ 

“‘T wonder, Benjamin, that you did not 
die with a dropsy !’”’ said Marmaduke. 

“JT mought, Judge,’’ said the old tar, 
with a broad grin; “‘but there was no 
need of the med’cine chest fora cure; for, 
as I thought the brew was spoilt for the 
marine’s taste, and there was no telling 
when another sea might come and spoil it 
for mine, I finished the mug on the spot. 
So then all hands were called to the 
pumps, and there we began to ply the 
pumps af 

“Well, but the weather ?’’ interrupted 
Marmaduke ; ‘‘ what of the weather with- 
out doors ? ”’ 

‘“Why, here the wind has been all day 
at the south, and now there’s a lull, as if 
the last blast was out of the bellows; and 
there’s a streak along the mountains, to 
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the north’ard, that, just now, wasn’t 
wider than the bigness of your hand; and 
then the clouds drive afore it as you’d 
brail a mainsail, and the stars are heaving 
in sight, like so many lights and beacons, 
put there to warn us to pile on the wood ; 
and, if so be that I’m a judge of weather, 
it’s getting to be time to build on a fire; 
or you'll have half of them there porter 
bottles, and them dimmy-johns of wine in 
the locker here, breaking with the frost, 
afore the morning watch is called.’ 

«Thou art a prudent sentinel,*’ said the 
Judge. ‘Act thy pleasure with the 
forests, for this night at least.’’ 

Benjamin did as he was ordered ; nor 
had two hours elapsed, before the prud- 
ence of his precautions became very visi- 
ble. The south wind had, indeed, blown 
itself out, and it was succeeded by the 
calmness that usually gave warning of 
a serious change in the weather. Long 
before the family retired to rest, the 
cold had become cuttingly severe; 
and when Monsieur Le Quoi sallied 
forth under a bright moon, to seek his 
own abode, he was compelled to beg a 
blanket, in which he might envelop his 
form, in addition to the numerous gar- 
ments that his sagacity had provided for 
the occasion. The divine and his daugh- 
ter remained as inmates of the mansion- 
house during the night, and the excess of 
last night’s merriment induced the gentle- 
men to make an early retreat to their 
several apartments. Long before mid- 
night, the whole family were invisible. 

Elizabeth and her friend had not yet 
lost their senses in sleep, and the howlings 
of the northwest wind were heard around 
the buildings, and brought with them that 
exquisite sense of comfort that is ever 
excited under such circumstances, in an 
apartment where the fire has not yet 
ceased to glimmer, and curtains and shut- 
ters, and feathers. unite to preserve the 
desired temperature. Once, just as her 
eyes had opened, apparently in the last 
stage of drowsiness, the roaring winds 
brought with them a long and plaintive 
howl, that seemed too wild for a dog, and 
yet resembled the cries of that faithful 
animal, when night awakens his vigilance, 
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and gives sweetness and solemnity to its 
charms. The form of Louisa Grant in- 
stinctively pressed nearer to that of the 
young heiress, who, finding her companion 
was yet awake, said, in a low tone, as if 
afraid to break a charm with her voice : 

“Those distant cries are plaintive, and 
even beautiful. Can they be the hounds 
from the hut of Leather-Stocking ?”’ 

“They are wolves, who have ventured 
from the mountain, on the lake,’’ whis- 
pered Louisa, “and who are only kept 
from the village by the lights. One night, 
since we have been here, hunger drove 
them to our very door. Oh, what a dread- 
ful night it was! But the riches of Judge 
Temple have given him too many safe- 
guards, to leave room for fear in this 
house.’’ 

«The enterprise of Judge Temple is 
taming the very forests!’ exclaimed 
Elizabeth, throwing off the covering, and 
partly rising in the bed. ‘‘ How rapidly 
is civilization treading on the foot of Na- 
ture!’’ she continued, as her eye glanced 
over, not only the comforts, but the lux- 
uries of her apartment, and her ear again 
listened to the distant but often repeated 
howls from the lake. Finding, however, 
that the timidity of her companion ren- 
dered the sounds painful to her, Elizabeth 
resumed her place, and soon forgot the 
changes in the country, with those in her 
own condition, in a deep sleep. 

The following morning, the noise of the 
female servant, who entered the apart- 
ment to light the fire, awoke the females. 
They arose, and finished the slight prepar- 
ations of their toilets in a clear, cold at- 
mosphere, that penetrated through all the 
defenses of even Miss Temple’s warm 
room. When Elizabeth was attired, she 
approached a window and drew its curtain, 
and throwing open its shutters, she en- 
deavored to look abroad on the village and 
the lake. But a thick covering of frost 
on the giass, while it admitted the light, 
shut out the view. She raised the sash, 
and then, indeed, a glorious scene met her 
delighted eye. 

The lake had exchanged its covering of 
unspotted snow for a face of dark ice, 
that reflected the rays of the rising sun 
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like a polished mirror. The houses were 
clothed in a dress of the same description, 
but which, owing to its position, shone 
like bright steel; while the enormous ici- 
cles that were pendent from every roof, 
caught the brilliant light, apparently 
throwing it from one to the other, as each 
glittered, on the side next to the luminary, 
with a golden luster that melted away, on 
its opposite, into the dusky shades of a 
background. But it was the appearance 
of the boundless forests that covered the 
hills as they rose, in the distance, one over 
the other, that most attracted the gaze of 
Miss Temple. The huge branches of the 
pines and hemlocks bent with the weight 
of the ice they supported, while their sum- 
mits rose above the swelling tops of the 
oaks, beeches, and maples, like spires of 
burnished silver issuing from domes of the 
same material. 

The limits of the view, in the west, were 
marked by an undulating outline of bright 
light, as if, reversing the order of nature, 
numberless suns might momentarily be 
expected to heave above the horizon. In 
the foreground of the picture, along the 
shores of the lake, and near to the village, 
each tree seemed studded with diamonds. 
Even the sides of the mountains where 
the rays of the sun could not yet fall were 
decorated with a glassy coat, that pre- 
sented every gradation of brilliancy, from 
the first touch of the luminary to the dark 
foliage of the hemlock, glistening through 
its coat of crystal. In short, the whole 
view was one scene of quivering radiancy, 
as lake, mountains, village, and woods, 
each emitted a portion of light, tinged 
with its peculiar hue, and varied by its 
position and its magnitude. 

“See!” cried Elizabeth—‘“‘ see, Louisa ; 
hasten to the window, and observe the 
miraculous change !”’ 

Miss Grant complied; and, after bend- 
ing fora moment insilence from the open- 
ing, she observed, in a low tone, as if 
afraid to trust the sound of her voice : 

«The change is indeed wonderful! I am 
surprised that he should be able to effect 
it so soon.”’ 

Elizabeth turned in amazement, to hear 
so sceptical a sentiment from one educated 
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like her companion; but. was surprised to 
find that, instead of looking at the view, 
the mild blue eyes of Miss Grant were 
dwelling on the form of a well-dressed 
young man, who was standing before the 


door of the building, in earnest conversa-. 


tion with her father. A second look was 
necessary before she was able to recognize 
the person of the young hunter, in a plain, 
but assuredly the ordinary, garb of a 
gentleman. 

“Everything in this magical country 
seems to border on the marvelous,”’ said 
Elizabeth; ‘“‘and among all the changes, 
this is certainly not the least wonderful. 
The actors are as unique as the scenery.”’ 

Miss Grant colored and drew in her 
head. 

“T am a simple country girl, Miss 
Temple, and I am afraid you will find me 
but a poor companion,’’ she said. ‘‘ I—1l 
am not sure that I understand all you 
say. But I really thought that you 
wished me to notice the alteration in Mr. 
Edwards. Is it not more wonderful when 
we recollect his origin’ They say he is 
part Indian.” 

“He is a genteel savage; but let us go 
down, and give the sachem his tea; for I 
suppose he is a descendant of King Philip, 
if not a grandson of Pocahontas.”’ 

The ladies were met in the hall by Judge 
Temple, who took his daughter aside to 
apprise her of that alteration in the ap- 
pearance of their new inmate with which 
she was already acquainted. 

‘He appears reluctant to converse on 
his former situation,’’ continued Marma- 
duke ; ‘‘ but I gathered from his discourse, 
as is apparent from his manner, that he 
has seen better days; and I am really in- 
clining to the opinion of Richard as to his 
origin; for it was no unusual thing for 
the Indian agents to rear their children 
in a laudable manner, and Y 

‘““ Very well, my dear sir,’’ interrupted 
his daughter, laughing and averting her 
eyes; “‘itis all well enough, I dare say ; 
but, as 1 do not understand a word of the 
Mohawk language, he must be content to 
speak English ; and as for his behavior, I 
trust to your discernment to controi it.’’ 

“Ay! but, Bess,” cried the judge, de- 
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taining her gently by the hand, ‘‘ nothing 
must be said to him of his past life. This 
he has begged particularly of me, as a 
favor. He is, perhaps, a little soured, 
just now, with his wounded arm; the in- 
jury seems very light, and another time 
he may be more communicative.”’ 

“Oh! I am not much troubled, sir, 
with that laudable thirst after knowledge 
that is called curiosity. I shall believe 
him to bethe child of Corn-stalk, or Corp- 
planter, or some other renowned chieftain ; 
possibly of the Big Snake himself; and 
shall treat him as such until he sees fit to 
shave his good-looking head, borrow some 
half-dozen pair of my _ best earrings, 
shoulder his rifle again, and disappear as 
suddenly as he made his entrance. So 
come, my dear sir, and let us not forget 
the rites of hospitality for the short time 
he is to remain with us.’’ . 

Judge Temple smiled at the playfulness 
of his child, and taking her arm they en- 
tered the breakfast parlor, where the 
young hunter was seated, with an air 
that showed his determination to domesti- 
cate himself in the family with as little 
parade as possible. ; 

Such were the incidents that led to this 
extraordinary increase in the family of 
Judge Temple, where, having once estab- 
lished the youth, the subject of our tale 
requires us to leave him for a time, to 
pursue with diligence and intelligence the 
employments that were assigned him by 
Marmaduke. 

Major Hartmann made his customary 
visit, and took his leave of the party for 
the next three months. Mr. Grant was 
compelled to be absent most of his time, 
in remote parts of the country, and his 
daughter became almost a constant visitor 
at the mansion-house. Richard entered, 
with his constitutional eagerness, on the 
duties of his new office; and, as Marma- 
duke was much employed with the con- 
stant applications of adventurers for farms 
the winter passed swiftly away. The lake 
was the principal scene for the amusements 
of the young people; where the ladies, in 
their one-horse cutter, driven by Richard, 
and attended, when the snow would admit 
of it, by young Edwards, on his skates, 
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spent many hours, taking the benefit of 
exercise in the clear air of the hills. The 
reserve of the youth gradually gave way 
to time and his situation, though it was 
still evident, to a close observer, that he 
had frequent moments of bitter and in- 
tense feeling. 

Elizabeth saw many large openings 
appear in the sides of the mountains dur- 
ing the three succeeding months, where 
different settlers had, in the language of 
the country, “‘made their pitch,’’? while 
the numberless sleighs that passed through 
the village, loaded with wheat and barrels 
of potashes, afforded a clear demonstra- 
tion that all these labors were not under- 
takenin vain. In short, the whole country 
was exhibiting the bustle of a thriving 
settlement, where the highways were 
thronged with sleighs, bearing piles of 
rough household furniture; studded here 
and there with the smiling faces of women 
and children, happy in the excitement of 
novelty ; or, with loads of produce, hasten- 
ing to the common market at Albany, that 
served aS sO many snares to induce the 
emigrants to enter into those wild moun- 
tains in search of competence and happi- 
ness. 

The village was alive with business, the 
artisans increasing in wealth with the 
prosperity of the country, and each day 
witnessing some nearer approach to the 
manners and usages of an old-settled 
town. The man who carried the mail, or 
“‘the post,’’ as be was called, talked much 
of running a stage, and, once or twice dur- 
ing the winter, he was seen taking a single 
passenger in his cutter, through the snow- 
banks, toward the Mohawk, along which 
a regular vehicle glided, semi-weekly, with 
the velocity of lightning, and under the 
direction of a knowing whip from the 
“down countries.’’ Toward spring divers 
families, who had been into the ‘old 
States’ to see their relatives, returned in 
time to save the snow, frequently bringing 
with them whole neighborhoods, who were 
tempted by their representations to leave 
the farms of Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts, to make a trial of fortune in the 
woods. 

During all this time, Oliver Edwards, 
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whose sudden elevation excited no sur- 
prise in that changeful country, was 
earnestly engaged in the service of Mar- 
maduke during the days; but his nights 
were often spent in the hut of Leather- 
Stocking. The intercourse between the 
three hunters was maintained with a 
certain air of mystery, it is true, but 
with much zeal and apparent interest 
to all the parties. Even Mohegan sel- 
dom came to the mansion - house, and 
Natty, never; but Edwards sought every 
leisure moment to visit his former abode, 
from which he would often return in the 
gloomy hours of night through the snow, 
or, if detained beyond the time at which 
the family retired to rest, with the morn- 
ing sun. These visits certainly excited 
much speculation in those to whom they 
were known, excepting occasionally, in 
whispers from Richard, who would say: 

“It is not at all remarkable; a half- 
breed can never be weaned from the 
savage ways—and, for one of his lineage, 
the boy is much nearer civilization than 
could, in reason, be expected.”’ 


CHAPTER XX. 


“¢ Away ! nor let me loiter in my song, 
For we have many a mountain-path to tread.” 
—BYRON. 


As the spring gradualiy approached, 
the immense piles of snow that, by alter- 
nate thaws and frosts, and _ repeated 
storms, had obtained a firmness which 
threatened a tiresome durability, began 
to yield to the influence of milder breezes 
and a warmer sun. The gates of heaven 
at times seemed to open, and a bland air 
diffused itself over the earth, when ani- 
mate and inanimate nature would awaken, 
and, for a few hours, the gayety of spring 
shone in every eye, and smiled on every 
field. But the shivering blasts from the 
north would carry their chill influence 
over the scene again, and the dark and 
gloomy clouds that intersected the rays 
of the sun were not more cold and dreary 
than the reaction. These struggles be- 
tween the seasons became daily more 
frequent, while the earth, like a victim to 
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contention, slowly lost the animated bril- 
liancy of winter, without obtaining the 
aspect of spring. 

Several weeks were consumed in this 
cheerless manner, during which the in- 
habitants of the country gradually chang- 
ed their pursuits from the social and bust- 
ling movements of the time of snow, to 
the laborious and domestic engagements 
of the coming season. The village was no 
longer thronged with visitors; the trade 
that had enlivened the shops for several 
months, began to disappear; the high- 
ways lost their shining coats of beaten 
snow in impassable‘sloughs, and were de- 
serted by the gay and noisy travelers 
who, in sleighs, had, during the winter, 
glided along their windings ; and, in short, 
everything seemed indicative of a mighty 
change, not only in the earth, but in those 
who derived their sources of comfort and 
happiness from its bosom. 

The younger members of the family in 
the mansion-hause, of which Louisa Grant 
was now habitually one, were by no means 
indifferent observers of these fluctuating 
and tardy changes. While the snow ren- 
dered the roads passable, they had par- 
taken largely in the amusements of the 
winter, which included not only daily rides 
over the mountains, and through every 
valley within twenty miles of them, but 
divers ingenious and varied sources of 
pleasure, on the bosom of their frozen 
lake. There had been excursions in the 
equipage of Richard, when with his four 
horses he had outstripped the winds, as it 
flew over the glassy ice which invariably 
succeeded a thaw. Then the exciting and 
dangerous ‘‘ whirligig ’’ would be suffered 
to possess its moment of notice. Cutters, 
drawn by a single horse, and handsleds, 
impelled by the gentlemen on _ skates, 
would each in turn be used; and, in short, 
every source ot relief against the tedious- 
ness of a winter in the mountains was re- 
sorted to by the family. Elizabeth was 
compelled to acknowledge to her father, 
that the season, with the aid of bis lib- 
rary, was much. less irksome than she had 
anticipated. 

As exercise in the open air was m some 
degree necessary to the habits of the 
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family, when the constant recurrence of 
frosts and thaws rendered the roads, 
which were dangerous at the most favor- 
able times, utterly impassable for wheels, 
saddle-horses were used as substitutes for 
Mounted on small 
and sure-footed beasts, the ladies would 
again attempt the passages of the moun- 
tains, and penetrate into every retired 
glen where the enterprise of a settler had 
induced him to establish himself. In these 
excursions they were attended by some 
one or all of the gentlemen of the family, 
as their different pursuits admitted. 
Young Edwards was hourly becoming 
more familiarized to his situation, and not 
unfrequently mingled in the parties with 
an unconcern and gayety that for a short 
time would expel all unpleasant recollec- 
tions from his mind. Habit, and the 
buoyancy of youth, seemed to be getting 
the ascendency over the secret causes of 
his uneasiness; though there were mo- 
ments when the same remarkable expres- 
sion of disgust would cross his intercourse 
with Marmaduke that had distinguished 
their conversations in the first days of 
their acquaintance. 

It was at the close of the month of 
March that the sheriff succeeded in per- 
suading his cousin and her young friend 
to accompany him in a ride to a hill that 
was said to overhang the lake in a man- 
ner peculiar to itself. 

‘** Besides, Cousin Bess,’’ continued the 
indefatigable Richard, ‘‘ we will stop and 
see the ‘sugar bush’ of Billy Kirby; he 
is on the east end of the Ransom lot, mak- 
ing sugar for Jared Ransom. There is not 
a better hand over a kettle in the county 
than that same Kirby. You remember, 
‘duke, that I had him his first season in 
our camp; and it is not a wonder that he 
knows something: of his trade.’’ 

‘“‘He’s a good chopper, is Billy,’’ ob- 
served Benjamin, who held the bridle of 
the horse while the sheriff mounted ; ‘‘ and 
he handles an ax much the same as a 
forecastleman does his marling-spike, or 
a tailor his goose. They say he’ll lift a 
potash kettle off the arch alone, tho’ I 
can’t say that ’ve ever seen him do it 
with my own eyes; but that is the say. 
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And I’ve seen sugar of his making, which, 
maybe, wasn’t as white as an old top- 
gallant sail, but which my friend, Mistress 
Pettibones, within there, said had the true 
molasses smack to it; and you are not the 
one, Squire Dickens, to be told that Mis- 
tress Remarkable has a remarkable tooth 
for sweet things in her nut-grinder.”’ 

The loud laugh that succeeded the wit 
of Benjamin, and in which he participated 
with no very harmonious sounds, himself, 
very fully illustrated the congenial temper 
which existed between the pair. Most of 
its point was, however, lost on the rest 
of the party, who were either mounting 
their horses or assisting the ladies at the 
moment. When all were safely in their 
saddles, they moved through the village 
in great order. They paused for a mo- 
ment before the door of Monsieur Le 
Quoi, until he could bestride his steed, and 
then, issuing from the little cluster of 
houses, they took one of the principal 
of those highways that centered in the 
village. 

As each night brought with it a severe 
frost, which the heat of the succeeding 
day served to dissipate, the equestrians 
were compelled to proceed singly along 
the margin of the road, where the turf, 
and firmness of the ground, gave the 
horses a secure footing. Very trifling 
indications of vegetation were to be seen, 
the surface of the earth presenting a cold, 
wet and cheerless aspect that chilled the 
blood. The snow yet lay scattered over 
most of those distant clearings that were 
visible in different parts of the mountains ; 
though here and there an opening might 
be seen, where, as the white covering 
yielded to the season, the bright and 
lively green of the wheat served to en- 
kindle the hopes of the husbandman. 
Nothing could be more marked than the 
contrast between the earth and the 
heavens ; for, while the former presented 
the dreary view that we have described, 
a warm and invigorating sun was dis- 
pensing his heats from a sky that con- 
tained but a solitary cloud, and through 
an atmosphere that softened the colors of 
the sensible horizon until it shone like a 
sea of blue. 
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Richard led the way on this, as on all 
other occasions that did not require the 
exercise of unusual abilities; and, as he 
moved along, he essayed to enliven the 
party with the sounds of his experienced 
voice. 

“This is your true sugar weather, duke,” 
he cried ; “a frosty night and a sunshiny 
day. I warrant me that the sap runs like 
a mill-tail up the maples this warm morn- 
ing. It isa pity, Judge, that you do not 
introduce a little more science into the 
manufactory of sugar among your ten- 
ants. It might be done, sir, without 
knowing as much as Dr. Franklin—it 
might be done, Judge Temple.’’ 

“The first object of my solicitude, friend 
Jones,’’ returned Marmaduke, “ is to pro- 
tect the sources of this great mine of com- 
fort and wealth from the extravagance of 
the people themselves. When this impor- 
tant point shall be achieved, it will be in 
season to turn our attention to an im- 
provement in the manufacture of the arti- 
cle. But thou knowest, Richard, that I 
have already subjected our sugar to the 
process of the refiner, and that the result 
has produced loaves as white as the snow 
on yon fields, and possessing the saccharine 
quality in its utmost purity.” ; 

‘‘Saccharine, or turpentine, or any other 
’ine, Judge Temple, you have never made 
a loaf larger than a good-sized sugar- 
plum,’’ returned the sheriff. “‘ Now, sir, 
Lassert that no experiment is fairly tried 
until it be reduced to practical purposes. 
If, sir, I owned a hundred, or, for that 
matter, two hundred thousand acres of 
land, as you do, | would build a sugar- 
house in the village; I would invite learned 
men to an investigation of the subject— 
and such are easily to be found, sir; yes, 
sir, they are not difficult to find—men who 
unite theory with practice; and I would 
select a wood of young and thrifty trees ; 
and, instead of making loaves of the size 
of a lump of candy, dam’me, *duke, but 
I’d have them as big as a haycock.”’ 

“And purchase the cargo of one of 
those ships that they say are going to 
China,” cried Elizabeth; ‘‘ turn your pot- 
ash-kettles into tea-cups, the scows on the 
lake into saucers, bake your cake in yonder 
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lime-kiln, and invite the county to a tea- 
party. How wonderful are the projects 
of genius! Really, sir, the world is of 
opinion that Judge Temple has tried the 
experiment fairly, though he did not cause 
his loaves to be cast in molds of the mag- 
nitude that would suit your magnificent 
conceptions.”’ 

“You may laugh, Cousin Elizabeth— 
you may laugh, madam,” retorted Rich- 
ard, turning himself so much in his saddle 
as to face the party, and making dignified 
gestures with his whip; “‘ but I appeal to 
common sense, good sense, or, what is of 
more importance than either, to the sense 
of taste, which is one of the five natural 
senses, whether a big loaf of sugar is not 
likely to contain a better illustration of 
a proposition than such a lump as one of 
your Dutch women puts under her tongue 
when she drinks her tea. There are two 
ways of doing everything, the right way 
and the wrong way. You make sugar 
now, I will admit, and you may, possibly, 
make loaf-sugar ; but I take the question 
to be, whether you make the best possible 
sugar, and in the best possible loaves.’’ 

‘«“Thou art very right, Richard,’’ ob- 
served Marmaduke, with a gravity in his 
air that proved how much he was inter- 
ested in the subject. ‘It is very true 
that we manufacture sugar, and the inquiry 
is quite useful, how much? and in what 
manner? I hope to live to see the day 
when farms and plantations shall be de- 
voted to this branch of business. Little is 
known concerning the properties of the 
tree itself, the source of all this wealth; 
how much it may be improved by cultiva- 
tion, by the use of the hoe and plow.”’ 

‘Hoe and plow!” roared the sheriff ; 
“would you set a man hoeing round the 
root of a maple like this?’’ pointing to 
one of the noble trees that occur so fre- 
quently in that part of the country. 
“Hoeing trees! are you mad, ’duke? 
This is next. to hunting for coal! Poh! 
poh! my dear cousin, hear reason, and 
leave the management of the sugar-bush 
to me. Here is Mr. Le Quoi—he has 
been in the West Indies, and has seen 
sugar made. Let him give an account 
of how it is made there, and you will 
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hear the philosophy of the thing. Well, 
monsieur, how is it that you make sugar 
in the West Indies; anything in Judge. 
Temple’s fashion ?”’ 

The gentleman to whom this query was 
put was mounted on a small horse of no 
very fiery temperament, and was riding 
with his stirrups so short as to bring his 
knees, while the animal rose a small as- 
cent in the wood-path they were now 
traveling, into a somewhat hazardous 
vicinity to his chin. There was no room 
for gesticulation or grace in the delivery 
of his reply, for the mountain was steep 
and slippery ; and, although the French- 
man had an eye of uncommon magnitude 
on either side of his face, they did not 
seem to be half competent to forewarn 
him of the impediments of bushes, twigs, 
and fallen trees that were momentarily 
crossing his path. With one hand em- 
ployed in averting these dangers, and 
the other grasping his bridle to check 
an untoward speed that his horse was 
assuming, the native of France responded 
as follows: 

«*Sucre! dey do make sucre in Marti- 
nique ; mais—mais ce n’est pas one tree— 
ah—ah—vat you call—je voudrois que cés 
chemins fussent au diable—vat you call— 
steeck pour la promenade ? ” 

*“Cane,”’ said Elizabeth, smiling at the 
imprecation which the wary Frenchman 
supposed was understood only by himself. 

“Oui, mam’selle, cane.’’ 

“<Yes, yes,’’ cried Richard, “cane is 
the vulgar name for it, but the real term 
is saccharum officnarum; and what we 
call the sugar, or hard maple, is acer 
saccharinum. These are the learned, 
names, monsieur, and are such as, doubt- 
less, you well understand.’’ 

‘Is this Greek or Latin, Mr. Edwards ?”’ 
whispered Elizabeta to the youth, who 
was opening a passage for herself and her 
companions through the bushes, ‘or per- 
haps it is a still more learned language, 
for an interpretation of which we must 
look to you.”’ 

The dark eye of the young man glanced 
toward the speaker, but its resentful ex- 
pression changed in a moment. 

*‘T shall remember your doubts, Miss 
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Temple, when next I visit my old friend 
Mohegan, and either his skill, or that of 
Leather-Stocking, shall solve them.’’ 

“And are you, then, really ignorant of 
their language ?”’ 

“Not absolutely ; but the deep learning 
of Mr. Jones is more familiar to me, or 
even the polite masquerade of Monsieur 
Le Quoi.”’ 

**Do you speak French ?”’ said the lady 
with quickness. 

“It is a common language with the 
Troquois, and through the Canadas,” he 
answered, smiling. 

“Ah! but they are Mingoes, and your 
enemies.”’ 

“It will be well for meif I have no 
worse,’ said the youth, dashing ahead 
with his horse, and putting an end to 
the evasive dialogue. 

The discourse, however, was maintained 
with great vigor by Richard, until they 
reached an open wood on the summit of 
the mountain, where the hemlocks and 


pines totally disappeared, and a grove of | 


the very trees that formed the subject of 
debate covered the earth with their tall, 
straight trunks and spreading branches, 
in stately pride. The underwood had 
been entirely removed from this grove, 
or bush, as, in conjunction with the sim- 
ple arrangements for boiling, it was 
called, and a wide space of many acres 
was cleared, which might be likened to 
the dome of a mighty temple, to which 
the maples formed the columns, their 
tops composing the capitals, and the 
heavens the arch. A deep and careless 
incision had been made into each tree, 
near its root, into which little sprouts, 
formed of the bark of the alder, or of the 
sumach, were fastened ; and a trough, 
roughly dug out of the linden, or bass- 
wood, was lying at the root of each tree, 
to catch the sap that flowed from this 
extremely wasteful and inartificial ar- 
rangement. 

The party paused a moment, on gaining 
the flat, to breathe their horses, and, as 
the scene was entirely new to several of 
their number, to view the manner of col- 
lecting the fluid. A fine, powerful voice 
aroused them from their momentary 
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silence, as it rang under the branches of 
the trees, singing the following words of 
that inimitable doggerel, whose verses, if 
extended, would reach from the waters of 
the Connecticut to the shores of Ontario. 
The tune was, of course, that familiar air 
which, although it is said to have been 
first applied to his nation in derision, cir- 
cumstances have since rendered so glori- 
ous that no American ever hears its jing- 
ling cadence without feeling a thrill at his 
heart : 


“The Eastern States be full of men, 
The Western full of woods, sir, 
The hill be like a cattle-pen, 
The roads be full of goods, sir! 
Then flow away my sweety sap, 
And I will make you boily ; 
Nor catch a woodman’s hasty nap, 
For fear you should get roily. 


“The maple-tree’s a precious one, 
’Tis fuel, food, and timber ; 
And when your stiff day’s work is done, 
Its juice will make you limber. 
Then flow away, etc. 


““ And what’s a man without his glass, 
His wife without her tea, sir ? 
But neither cup nor mug will pass, 
Without his honey-bee, sir! 
Then flow away,’’ etc. 


During the execution of this sonorous 
doggerel, Richard kept time with his whip 
on the mane of his charger, accompanying 
the gestures with a corresponding move- 
ment of his head and body. Toward the 
close of the song, he was overheard hum- 
ming the chorus, and, at its last repetition, 
to strike in at “‘sweety sap,’’ and carry 
a second through, with a prodigious addi- 
tion to the “effect ’’ of the noise, if not to 
that of the harmony. 

<‘ Well done us!’ roared the sheriff, on 
the same key with the tune; ‘‘a very good 
song, Billy Kirby, and very well sung. 
Where got you the words, lad ? is there 
more of it, and can you furnish me with a 
copy?” 

The sugar-boiler, who was busy in his 
“‘camp,”’ at a short distance from the 
equestrians, turned his head with great 
indifference, and surveyed the party, as 
they approached, with admirable coolness, 
To each individual, as he or she rode close 
by him, he gave a nod that was extremely 
good-natured and affable, but which par- 
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took largely of the virtue of equality, for 
not even to the ladies did he in the least 
vary his mode of salutation, by touching 
the apology for a hat that he wore, or by 
any other motion than the one which we 
have mentioned. 

«How goes it, how goes it, sheriff ? ”’ 
said the wood-chopper ; ‘‘ what’s the good 
word in the village ? ”’ 

«“Why, much as usual, Billy,’’ returned 
Richard. ‘But how is this? where are 
your four kettles, and your troughs, and 
your iron coolers? Do you make sugar 
in this slovenly way? I thought you 
were one of the best sugar-boilers in the 
county.” 

“T’m all that, Squire Jones,” said 
Kirby, who continued his occupation ; 
“Tl turn my back to no man in the 
Otsego hills for chopping and logging, 
for boiling down the maple sap, for tend- 
ing brick-kiln, splitting out rails, making 
potash, and parling, too, or hoeing corn ; 
though I keep myself pretty much to the 
first business, seeing that the ax comes 
most natural to me.”’ 

““You be von Jack All-trade, Mister 
Beel,’’? said Monsieur Le Quoi. 

“How ?”’ said Kirby, looking up, with 
a simplicity which, coupled with his gi- 
gantic frame and manly face, was a little 
ridiculous, ‘‘if you be for trade, moun- 
sher, here is some as good sugar as you'll 
find the season through. It’s as clear 
from dirt as the Jarman Flats is free 
from stumps, and it has the raal maple 
flavor. Such stuff would sell in York for 
candy.”’ 

The Frenchman approached the place 
where Kirby had deposited his cakes of 
sugar, under the cover of a bark roof, and 
commenced the examination of the article 
with the eye of one who well understood 
its value. Marmaduke had dismounted, 
and was viewing the works and the trees 
very closely, and not without frequent ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction at the careless 
manner in which the manufacture was 
conducted. 

“You have much experience in these 
things, Kirby,”’ he said ; ““ what course do 
you pursue in making your sugar? I see 
you have but two kettles.”’ 
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“Two is as good as two thousand, 
Judge. I’m none of your polite sugar- 
makers, that boils for the great folks; 
but if the raal sweet maple is wanted, I 
can answer your turn. First, I choose, 
and then I tap my trees; say along about 
the last of February, or in these moun- 
tains may be not afore the middle of 
March; but any way, just as the sap 
begins to cleverly run——”’ 

“Well, in this choice,’’ interrupted 
Marmaduke, “‘are you governed by any 
outward signs that prove the quality of 
the tree ?”’ 

«Why, there’s judgment in all things,” 
said Kirby, stirring the liquor in his ket- 
tles briskly. ‘‘There’s something in know- 
ing when and how to stir the pot. It’sa 
thing that must be l’arnt. Rome wasn’t 
built in a day, nor for that matter Tem- 
pleton either, though it may be said to be 
a quick-growing place. I never put my 
ax into a stunty tree, or one that hasn’t a 
good, fresh-looking bark; for trees have 
disorders, like creaters; and where’s the 
policy of taking a tree that’s sickly, any 
more than you’d choose a foundered horse 
to ride post, or an overheated ox to do 
your logging ?”’ 

«All that is true. But what are the 
signs of illness? how do you distinguish a 
tree that is well from one that is diseased ?”’ 

‘How does the doctor tell who has fever 
and who colds?’’ interrupted Richard. 
‘“By examining the skin, and feeling the 
pulse, to be sure.”’ 

**Sartain,’’ continued Billy ; ‘‘ the squire 
a’n’t far out of the way. It’s by the look 
of the thing, sure enough. Well, when 
the sap begins to get a free run, I hang 
over the kettles, and set up the bush. 
My first boiling I push pretty smartly, 
till I get the virtue of the sap; but when 
it begins to grow of a molasses nater, like 
this in the kettle, one mustn’t drive the 
fires too hard, or you'll burn the sugar; 
and burny sugar is bad to the taste, let it 
be never so sweet. So you ladle out from 
one kettle into the other till it gets so, 
when you put the stirring-stick into it, 
that it will draw into a thread—when it 
takes a kerful hand to manage it, There 
is a way to drain it off, after it has 
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grained, by putting clay into the pans; 
but it isn’t always practiced ; some doos 
and some doosn’t. Well, mounsher, be 
we likely to make a trade? ”’ 

“JT will give you, Mr. Beel, for von 
pound, dix sous.”’ 4 

““No, I expect cash for’t; I never 
dicker my sugar. But, seeing that it’s 
you, mounsher,”’ said Billy, with a coax- 
ing smile, ‘‘T’ll agree to receive a gallon 
of rum, and cloth enough for two shirts, 
if you'll take the molasses in the bargain. 
It’s raal good. I wouldn’t deceive you or 
any man; and to my drinking it’s about 
the best molasses that come out of a 
sugar-bush.”’ 

“Mr. Le Quoi has offered you ten 
pence,”’ said young Edwards. 

The manufacturer stared at the speaker 
with an air of great freedom, but made 


no reply. 
“QOui,”’? said the Frenchman, “ten 
penny. Je vous remercie, monsieur: ah! 


mon Anglais! je ’oublie toujours.” 

The wood-chopper looked from one to 
the other with some displeasure ; and evi- 
dently imbibed the opinion that they were 
amusing themselves at his expense. He 
seized the enormous ladle, which was lying 
on one of his kettles, and began to stir the 
boiling liquid with great diligence. After 
a moment passed in dipping the ladle full, 
and then raising it on high, as the thick 
rich fluid fell back into the kettle, he sud- 
denly gave it a whirl, as if to cool what 
yet remained, and offered the bowl to Mr, 
Le Quoi, saying : 

‘Taste that, mounsher, and you will 
say it is worth more than you offer. The 
molasses itself would fetch the money.”’ 

The complaisant Frenchman, after seve- 
ral timid efforts to trust his lips in contact 
with the bowl of the ladle, got a good 
swallow of the sealding liquid. He clapped 
his hands on his breast, and looked most 
piteously at the ladies, for a single in- 
stant; and then, to use the language of 
Billy, when he afterward recounted the 
tale, ‘‘no drumsticks ever went faster on 
the skin of a sheep than the Frenchman’s 
legs, for a round or two; and then such 

‘swearing and spitting in French you never 
saw. But it’s a knowing one, from the 
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old countries, that thinks to get his jokes 
smoothly over a wood-chopper.”’ 

The air of innocence with which Kirby 
resumed the occupation of stirring the 
contents of his kettles would have com- 
pletely deceived the spectators as to his 
agency in the temporary sufferings of 
Mr. Le Quoi, had not the reckless fellow 
thrust his tongue into his cheek, and cast 
his eyes over the party, with a simplicity 
of expression that was too exquisite to be 
natural. Mr. Le Quoi soon recovered his 
presence of mind and his decorum; and 
he briefly apologized to the ladies for one 
or two very intemperate expressions that 
had escaped him in a moment of extra- 
ordinary excitement, and, remounting his 
horse, he continued in the background 
during the remainder of the visit, the wit 
of Kirby putting a violent termination, at 
once, to all negotiations on the subject of 
trade. During all this time, Marmaduke 
had been wandering about the grove, 
making observations on his favorite trees, 
and the wasteful manner in which the 
wood-chopper conducted his manufac- 
ture. 

“It grieves me to witness the extrava- 
gance that pervades this country,’ said 
the Judge, ‘‘ where the settlers trifle with 
the blessings they might enjoy with the 
prodigality of successful adventurers. 
You are not exempt from the censure 
yourself, Kirby, for you make dreadful 
wounds in these trees where a small in- 
cision would effect the same object. I 
earnestly beg you will remember that 
they are the growth of centuries, and 
when once gone none living will see their 
loss remedied.” 

«Why, I don’t know, Judge,”’ returned 
the man he addressed ; ‘‘ it seems to me, if 
there’s plenty of anything in this moun- 
taynious country it’s the trees. If there’s 
any sin in chopping them, I’ve a pretty 
heavy account to settle; for I’ve chopped 
over the best half of a thousand acres with 
my own hands, counting both Varmount 
and York States; and I hope to live to 
finish the whull, before I lay up my ax. 
Chopping comes quite natural to me, and 
I wish no other employment; but Jared 
Ransom said that he thought the sugar 
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was likely to be scurce this season, seeing 
that so many folks was coming into the 
settlement, and so I concluded to take the 
‘push’ on sheares for this one spring. 
What’s the best news, Judge, consarning 
ashes? do pots hold so that a man can 
live by them still? I s’pose they will, if 
they keep on fighting across the water.”’ 

«Thou reasonest with judgment, Wil- 
liam,’’ returned Marmaduke. “So long 
as the old world is to be convulsed with 
wars, so long will the harvest of America 
continue.”’ 

«Well, it’s an ill wind, Judge, that 
blows nobody any good. I’m sure the 
country is in a thriving way; and though 
I know you calkilate greatly on the trees, 
setting as much store by them as some 
men would by their children, yet to my 
eyes they are a sore sight any time, unless 
I’m privileged to work my will on them ; 
in which case I can’t say but they are 
more to my liking. I have heard the set- 
tlers from the old countries say that their 
rich men keep great oaks and elms, that 
would make a barrel of pots to the tree, 
standing round their doors and humsteds, 
and scattered over their farms, just to 
look at. Now, I call no country much im- 
proved that is pretty well’ covered with 
trees. Stumps are a different thing, for 
they don’t shade the land; and, besides, 
you dig them—they make a fence that will 
turn anything bigger than a hog, being 
grand for breachy cattle.’’ 

*‘Opinions on such subjects vary much 
in different countries,’’? said Marmaduke ; 
“but it is not as ornaments that I value 
the noble trees of this country ; it is for 
their usefulness.. We are stripping the 
forests, as if a single year would re- 
place what we destroy. But the hour ap- 
proaches when the law will take notice of 
not only the woods, but the game they 
contain also.’’ 

With this consoling reflection, Marma- 
duke remounted, and the equestrians pass- 
ed the sugar-camp, on their way to the 
promised landscape of Richard. The wood- 
chopper was left alone, in the bosom of 
the forest, to pursue his labors. Eliza- 
beth turned her head, when they reached 
the point where they were to descend the 
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mountain, and thought that the slow fires 
that were glimmering under his enor- 
mous kettles, his little brush shelter, cov- 
ered with pieces of hemlock bark, his 
gigantic size, as he wielded his ladle with 
a steady and knowing air, aided by the 
background of stately trees, with their 
spouts and troughs, formed, altogether, 
no unreal picture of human life in its first 
stages of civilization. Perhaps whatever 
the scene possessed of a romantic char- 
acter was not injured by the powerful 
tones of Kirby’s voice ringing through the 
woods, aS he again awoke his strains to 
another tune, which was but little more 
scientific than the former. All that she 
understood of the words were : 


“«« And when the proud forest is falling, 

To my oxen cheerfully calling, 

From morn until night Iam bawling, 
Whoa, back there, and haw and gee; 

Till our labor is mutually ended, 

By my strength and cattle befriended, 

And against the mosquitoes defended 
By the bark of the walnut-tree. 


“ Away ! then, you lads who would buy land; 
Choose the oak that grows on the high land, 
Or the silvery pine on the dry iand, 

It matters but little to me.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“‘ Speed ! Malise, speed ! such cause of haste 
Thine active sinews never braced.”’—Scort, 


THE roads of Otsego, if we except the 
principal highways, were, at the early day 
of our tale, but little better than wood- 
paths. The high trees that were growing 
on the very verge of the wheel-tracks 
excluded the sun’s rays, unless at merid- 
ian; and the slowness of the evaporation, 
united with the rich mold of vegetable de- 
composition that covered the whole coun- 
try to the depth of several inches, occa- 
sioned but an indifferent foundation for the 
footing of travelers. Added to these were 
the inequalities of a natural surface, and 
the constant recurrence of enormous and 
slippery roots that were laid bare by the 
removal of the light soil, together with 
stumps of trees, to make a passage not 
only difficult but dangerous. Yet the 
riders among these numerous obstructions, 
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whica were such as would terrify an un- 
practiced eye, gave no demonstrations of 
uneasiness as their horses toiled through 
the sloughs or trotted with uncertain paces 
along the dark route. In many places the 
marks on the trees were the only indica- 
tions of a road, with perhaps an occasional 
remnant of a pine that, by being cut close 
to the earth, so as to leave nothing visible 
but its base of roots spreading for twenty 
feet in every direction, was apparently 
placed there as a beacon to warn the trav- 
eler that it was the center of a highway. 

Into one of these roads the active sheriff 
led the way, first striking out of the foot- 
path, by which they had descended from 
the sugar-bush, across a little bridge, 
formed of round log's laid loosely on sleep- 
ers of pine, in which large openings of a 
formidable width were frequent. The nag 
of Richard, when it reached one of these 
gaps, laid its nose along the logs and step- 
ped across the difficult passage with the 
sagacity of aman; but the blooded filly 
which Miss Temple rode disdained so hum- 
ble a movement. She made a step or two 
with an unusual caution, and then, on 
reaching the broadest opening, obedient to 
the curb and whip of her fearless mistress, 
she bounded across the dangerous pass 
with the activity of a squirrel. 

“Gently, gently, my child,’”’ said Mar- 
maduke, who was following in the manner 
of Richard ; “this is not a country for 
equestrian feats. Much prudence is re- 
quisite to 
paths with safety. Thou mayst practice 
thy skill in horsemanship on the plains of 
New Jersey with safety ; but in the hills 
of Otsego they may be suspended for a 
time.”’ 

“TT may as well then relinquish my 
saddle at once, dear sir,’’ returned his 
daughter ; “for if it is to be laid aside 
until this wild country be improved, old 
age will overtake me, and put an end to 
what you term my equestrian feats.”’ 

‘Say not so, my child,”’ returned her 
father; “ but if thou venturest again, as 
in crossing this bridge, old age will never 
overtake thee, but I shall be left to 
mourn thee, cut off in thy pride, my 
Elizabeth. If thou hadst seen this dis- 
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trict of country, as I did, when it lay in 
the sleep of nature, and had witnessed 
its rapid changes as it awoke to supply 
the wants of man, though wouldst curb 
thy impatience for a little time, though 
thou shouldst not check thy steed.” 

*“T recollect hearing you speak of your 
first visit to these woods, but the impres- 
sion is faint and blended with the con- 
fused images of childhood. Wild and un- 
settled as it may yet seem, it must have 
been a thousand times more dreary then. 
Will you repeat, dear sir, what you then 
thought of your enterprise, and what you 
felt? ”’ 

During this speech of Elizabeth, which 
was uttered with the fervor of affection, 
young Edwards rode more closely to the 
side of the Judge, and bent his dark eyes 
on his countenance with an expression 
that seemed to read his thoughts. 

“Thou wast then young, my child, but 
must remember when I left thee and thy 
mother to take my first survey of these 
uninhabited mountains,’ said Marmaduke. 
*< But thou dost not feel all the secret mo- 
tives that can urge a man to endure priva- 
tions in order to accumulate wealth. In 
my case they have not been trifling, and 
God has been pleased to smile on my 
efforts. If have encountered pain, famine 
and disease in accomplishing the settle- 
ment of this rough territory, I have not 
the misery of failure to add to the griev- 
ances.’ 

“‘Famine!’’? echoed Elizabeth; ‘I 
thought this was the land of abundance ! 
had you famine to contend with ?”’ 

‘“‘Hven so, my child,’’ said her father. 
““Those who look around them now, and 
see the loads of produce that issue out of 
every wild path in these mountains during 
the season of traveling, will hardly credit 
that no more than five years have elapsed 
since the tenants of these woods were 
compelled to eat the scanty fruits of the 
forest to sustain life, and, with their un- 
practiced skill, to hunt the beasts as food 
for their starving families.”’ 

“Ay!” cried Richard, who happened to 
overhear the last of this speech between 
the notes of the wood-chopper’s song, 
he endeavoring to breathe 


which was 
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aloud; ““‘that was the starving time,* 
Cousin Bess. I grew as lank as a weasel 
that fall, and my face was as pale as one 
of your fever and ague visages. Monsieur 
Le Quoi, there, fell away like a pumpkin 
in drying; nor do I think you have got 
fairly over it yet, monsieur. Benjamin, I 
thought, bore it with a worse grace than 
any of the family; for he swore it was 
harder to endure than a short allowance 
in the calm latitudes. Benjamin is a sad 
fellow to swear if you starve him ever so 
little. I had haifa mind to quit you then, 
‘duke, and to go into Pennsylvania to 
fatten; but, damn it, thinks I, we are 
sisters’ children, and I will live or die with 
him, after all.’’ 

“IT do not forget thy kindness,”’ said 
Marmaduke, ‘‘nor that we are of one 
blood.”’ 

‘But, my dear father,’’ cried the won- 
dering Elizabeth, ‘‘ was there actual suf- 
fering ? Where were the beautiful and 
fertile vales of the Mohawk? could they 
not furnish food for your wants ?”’ 

““It was a season of scarcity ; the neces- 
sities of life commanded a high price in 
Europe, and were greedily sought after 
by the speculators. The emigrants from 
the East to the West invariably passed 
along the valley of the Mohawk, and swept 
away the means of subsistence like a swarm 
of locusts. Nor were the people on the 
Flats in a much better condition. They 
were in want themselves, but they spared 
the little excess of provisions that Nature 
did not absolutely require, with the justice 
of the German character. There was no 
grinding of the poor. The word specu- 
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* The author has no better apology for interrupt- 
ing the interest of a work of fiction by these desul- 
tory dialogues than that they have reference to 
facts. In reviewing his work, after so many years, 
he is compelled to confess it is injured by too many 
allusions to incidents that are not at all suited to 
satisfy the just expectations of the general reader. 
One of these events is slightly touched on in the 
commencement of this chapter. 

More than thirty years since a very near and dear 
relative of the writer, an elder sister and a second 
mother, was killed by a fall from a horse in a ride 
among the very mountains mentioned in this tale. 
Few of her sex and years were more extensively 
known or more universally beloved than the admir- 
able woman who thus fell a victim to the chances 
of the wilderness. 
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lator was then unknown to them. I have 
seen many a stout man, bending under the 
load of the bag of meal which he was 
carrying from the mills of the Mohawk, 
through the rugged passes of these moun- 
tains, to feed his half-famished children, 
with a heart so light, as he approached 
his hut, that the thirty miles he had passed 
seemed nothing. Remember, my child, it 
was in our very infancy ; we had neither 


mills, nor grain, nor roads, nor often clear- 


ings; we had nothing of increase but the 
mouths that were to be fed; for even at 
that inauspicious moment the restless 
spirit of emigration was not idle; nay, the 
general scarcity which extended to the 
East tended to increase the number of 
adventurers.”’ 

“And how, dearest father, didst thou 
encounter this dreadful evil ?”’ said Eliza- 
beth, unconsciously adopting the dialect 
of her parent in the warmth of her sym. 
pathy. ‘*‘ Upon thee must have fallen the 
responsibility, if not the suffering.’’ 

“Tt did, Elizabeth,”’ returned the Judge, 
pausing for a single moment, as if musing 
on his former feelings. “I had hundreds at 
that dreadful time daily looking up to me 
for bread. The sufferings of their families 
and the gloomy prospect before them had 
paralyzed the enterprise and efforts of my 
settlers ; hunger drove them to the woods 
for food, but despair sent them at night, 
enfeebled and wan, to a sleepless pillow. 
It was not a moment for inaction. I pur- 
chased cargoes of wheat from the grana- 
ries of Pennsylvania; they were landed 
at Albany and brought up the Mohawk in 
boats ; from thence it was transported on 
pack-horses into the wilderness and dis- 
tributed among my people. Seines were 
made, and the lakes and rivers were 
dragged for fish. Something like a mir- 
acle was wrought in our favor, for enor- 
mous shoals of herrings were discovered to 
have wandered five hundred miles through 
the windings of the impetuous Susque- 
hanna, and the lake was alive with their 
numbers. These were at length caught 
and dealt out to the people, with proper 
portions of salt, and from that moment 
we again began to prosper.’’ * 


* All this was literally true. 
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“Yes,” cried Richard, ‘‘and I was the 
man who served out the fish and salt. 
When the poor devils came to receive 
their rations, Benjamin, who was my 
deputy, was obliged to keep them off by 
stretching ropes around me, for they 
smelt so of garlic, from eating nothing 
but the wild onion, that the fumes put me 
out often in my measurement. You were 
a child then, Bess, and knew nothing of 
the matter, for great care was observed 
to keep both you and your mother from 
suffering. That year put me back dread- 
fully, both in the breed of my hogs and of 
my turkeys.”’ 

““No, Bess,”’ cried the Judge, in a more 
cheerful tone, disregarding the interrup- 
tion of his cousin, ‘‘he who hears of the 
settlement of a country knows but little 
of the toil and suffering by which it is ac- 
complished. Unimproved and wild as 
this district now seems to your eyes, 
what was it when I first entered the 
hills! I left my party, the morning of 
my arrival, near the farms of the Cherry 
Valley, and, following a deer-path, rode 
to the summit of the mountain that I 
have since called Mount Vision ; for the 
sight that there met my eyes seemed to 
me as the deceptions of a dream. The 
fire had run over the pinnacle, and 
in a great measure laid open the view. 
The leaves were fallen, and I mounted a 
tree and sat for an hour looking on the 
silent wilderness. Not an opening was to 
be seen in the boundless forest except 
where the lake lay, like a mirror of glass. 
The water was covered by myriads of the 
wild-fowl! that migrate with the changes 
in the season; and while in my situation 
on the branch of the beech, I saw a bear, 
with her cubs, descend to the shore to 
drink. I had met many deer, gliding 
through the woods, in my journey ; but 
not the vestige of a man could I trace dur- 
ing my progress, nor from my elevated 
observatory. No clearing, no hut, none 
of the winding roads that are now to be 
seen, were there ; nothing but mountains 
rising behind mountains ; and the valley, 
with its surface of branches, enlivened 
here and there with the faded foliage of 
some tree that parted from its leaves with 
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more than ordinary reluctance. Even the 
Susquehanna was then hid by the height. 
and density of the forest.’’ 

“‘ And were you alone?” asked Eliza~ 
beth ; ‘‘ passed you the night in that soli- 
tary state? ”’ 

«‘ Not so, my child,’’ returned the father. 
** After musing on the scene for an hour, 
with a mingled feeling of pleasure and 
desolation, I left my perch and descended 
the mountain. My horse was left to 
browse on the twigs that grew within his 
reach, while I explored the shores of the 
lake and the spot where Templeton stands. 
A pine of more than ordinary growth 
stood where my dwelling is now placed ! a 
windrow had been opened through the 
trees from thence to the lake, and my 
view was but little impeded. Under the 
branches of that tree I made my solitary 
dinner. I had just finished my repast as 
I saw smoke curling from under the 
mountain, near the eastern bank of the 
lake. It was the only indication of the 
vicinity of man that I had then seen. 
After much toil I made my way to the 
spot, and found a rough cabin of logs, 
built against the foot of a rock, and bear- 
ing the marks of a tenant, though I found 
no one within it——’’ 

“Tt was the hut of Leather-Stocking,’’ 
said Edwards quickly. 

“It was; though I at first supposed it 
to be a habitation of the Indians. But 
while I was lingering around the spot 
Natty made his appearance, staggering 
under the carcass of a buck that he had 
slain. Our acquaintance commenced at 
that time; before, | had never heard that 
such a being tenanted the woods. He 
launched his bark canoe and set me across 
the foot of the lake to the place where I 
had fastened my horse, and pointed out a 
spot where he might get a scanty brows- 
ing until the morning; when I returned and 
passed the night in the cabin of the hunter.” 

Miss Temple was so much struck by the 
deep attention of young Edwards during 
this speech that she forgot to resume her 
interrogatories; but the youth himself 
continued the discourse by asking, 

“And how did the Leather-Stocking 
discharge the duties of a host, sir?’ 
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«Why, simply but kindly, until late in| we must decline the task of committing 


the evening, when he discovered my name 
and object, and the cordiality of his man- 
ner very sensibly diminished, or, I might 
better say, disappeared. He considered the 


introduction of the settlers as an innovation. 


on his rights, I believe; for he expressed 
much dissatisfaction at the measure, 
though it was in his confused and ambigu- 
ous manner. I hardly understood his ob- 
jections myself, but supposed they referred 
chiefly to an interruption of the hunting.”’ 

‘“‘Had you then purchased the estate, 
or were you examining it with an intent 
to buy ?’’ asked Edwards, a little ab- 
ruptly. 

‘“It had been mine for several years. 
It was with a view to people the land that 
I visited the lake. Natty treated me hos- 
pitably, but coldly, I thought, after he 
learned the nature of my journey. I slept 
on his own bear-skin, however, and in the 
morning joined my surveyors again.”’ 

‘Said he nothing of the Indian rights, 
sir? The Leather-Stocking is much given 
to impeach the justice of the tenure by 
which the whites hold the country.”’ 

“‘T remember that he spoke of them, 
but I did not clearly comprehend him, 
and may have forgotten what he said; 
for the Indian title was extinguished so 
far back as the close of the old war, and 
if it had not been at all, I hold under the 
patents of the Royal Governors, confirmed 
by an act of our own State Legislature, 
and no court in the country can affect my 
title.”’ 

‘“Doubtless, sir, your title is both legal 
and equitable,’ returned the youth, cold- 
ly, reining his horse back and remaining 
silent till the subject was changed. 

It was seldom Mr. Jones suffered any 


conversation to continue for a great length - 


of time without his participation. It 
seems that he was of the party that 
Judge Temple had designated as his sur- 
veyors; and he embraced the opportunity 
of the pause that succeeded the retreat of 
young Edwards to take up the discourse, 
and with a narration of their further pro- 
ceedings, after his own manner. As it 
wanted, however, the interest that had 
accompanied the description of the Judge, 


his sentences to paper. 

They soon reached the point where the 
promised view was to be seen. It was one 
of those picturesque and peculiar scenes 
that belong to the Otsego, but which re- 
quired the absence of the ice and the 
softness of a summer’s landscape to be 
enjoyed in all its beauty. Marmaduke 
had early forewarned his daughter of the 
season, and of its effect on the prospect ; 
and after casting a cursory glance at its 
capabilities, the party returned home- 
ward, perfectly satisfied that its beauties 
would repay them for the toil of a second 
ride at a more propitious season. 

‘The spring is the gloomy time of the 
American year,”’ said the Judge; ‘‘and 
it is more peculiarly the case in these 
mountains. The winter seems to retreat 
to the fastnesses of the hills as to the 
citadel of its dominion, and is only ex- 
pelled after a tedious siege, in which 
either party, at times, would seem to be 
gaining the victory.” 

“A very just and apposite figure, 
Judge Temple,’’ observed the sheriff ; 
“and the garrison under the command 
of Jack Frost make formidable sorties— 
you understand what I mean by sorties, 
monsieur ; sallies, in English—and some- 
times drive General Spring and his troops 
back again into the low countries.’’ 

‘Yes, sair,’” returned the Frenchman, 
whose prominent eyes were watching the 
precarious footsteps of the beast he rode 
as it picked its dangerous way among 
the roots of trees, holes, log bridges, and 
sloughs that formed the aggregate of 
the highway. ‘‘Je vous entends; de low 
countrie is freeze up for half de year.” 

The error of Mr. Le Quoi was not no- 
ticed by the sheriff; and the rest of the 
party were yielding to the influence of 
the changeful season, which was already 
teaching the equestrians that a continu- 
ance of its mildness was not to be ex- 
pected for any length of time. Silence 
and thoughtfulness succeeded the gayety 
and conversation that had prevailed dur- 
ing the commencement of the ride, as 
clouds began to gather about the hea- 
vens, apparently collecting from every 
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quarter, in quick motion, without the | 


agency of a breath of air. 

While riding over one of the cleared 
eminences that occurred in-their route the 
watchful eye of Judge Temple pointed out 
to his daughter the approach of a tem- 
pest. Flurries of snow already obscured 
the mountain that formed the northern 
boundary of the lake, and the genial sen- 
sation which had quickened the blood 
through their veins was already succeeded 
by the deadening influence of an approach- 
ing northwester. 

All of the party were now busily en- 
gaged in making the best of their way to 
the village, though the badness of the 
roads frequently compelled them to check 
the impatience of their animals, which 
often carried them over places that would 
not admit of any gait faster than a walk. 

Richard continued in advance, followed 
by Mr. Le Quoi; next to whom rode 
Elizabeth, who seemed to have imbibed 
the distance which pervaded the manner 
of young Edwards since the termination 
of the discourse between the latter and 
her father. Marmaduke followed his 
daughter, giving her frequent and tender 
warnings as to the management of her 
horse. It was, possibly, the evident de- 
pendence that Louisa Grant placed on his 
assistance which induced the youth to 
continue by her side, as they pursued 
their way through a dreary and dark 
wood, where the rays of the sun could but 
rarely penetrate, and where even the day- 
light was obscured and rendered gloomy 
by the deep forests that surrounded them. 
No wind had yet reached the spot where 
the equestrians were in motion, but that 
dead silence that often precedes a storm 
contributed to render their situation more 
irksome than if they were already subject 
to the fury of the tempest. Suddenly the 
voice of young Edwards was heard shout- 
ing in those appalling tones that carry 
alarm to the very soul, and which curdle 
the blood of those that hear them : 

«A tree! a tree! whip—spur for your 
lives! a tree! a tree! ” 

“A tree! a tree!’ echoed Richard, 
giving his horse a blow that caused the 
alarmed beast to jump nearly a_ rod, 
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throwing the mud and water into the 
air like a hurricane. 

“Von tree! von tree!’’ shouted the 
Frenchman, bending his body on the 
neck of his charger, shutting his eyes, 
and playing on the ribs of his beast with 
his heels at a rate that caused him to 
be conveyed on the crupper of the sheriff 
with a marvelous speed. 

Elizabeth checked her filly and looked 
up, with an unconsious but alarmed air, 
at the very cause of their danger, while 
she listened to the crackling sounds that 
awoke the stillness of the forest; but the 
next instant her bridle was seized by 
her father, who cried: ‘“‘God protect my 
child!’’ and she felt herself hurried on- 
ward, impelled by the vigor of his nervous 
arm. 

Each one of the party bowed to his 
saddle-bows as the tearing of branches 
was succeeded by a sound like the rush- 
ing of the winds, which was followed by 
a thundering report, and a shock that 
caused the very earth to tremble as one 
of the noblest ruins of the forest fell 
directly across their path. 

One glance was enough to assure Judge 
Temple that his daughter and those in 
front of him were safe, and he turned his 
eyes, in dreadful anxiety, to learn the fate 
of the others. Young Edwards was on 
the opposite side of the tree, his form 
thrown back in his saddle to its utmost 
distance, his left hand drawing up his bri- 
dle with its greatest force, while the right 
grasped that of Miss Grant so as to draw 
the head of her horse under its body. 
Both the animals stood shaking in every 
joint with terror, and snorting fearfully. 
Louisa herself had relinquished her reins, 
and, with her hands pressed on her face, 
sat bending forward in her saddle, in an 
attitude of despair, mingled strangely with 
resignation. 

«« Are you safe ?”’ cried the Judge, first 
breaking the awful silence of the moment. 

“By God’s blessing,” returned the youth; 
“but if there had been branches to the tree 
we must have been lost 

He was interrupted by the figure of 
Louisa slowly yielding in her saddle, and 
but for his arm she would have sunk to 
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the earth. Terror, however, was the only 
injury that the clergyman’s daughter had 
sustained, and, with the aid of Elizabeth, 
she was soon restored to her senses. After 
some little time was lost in recovering her 
strength, the young lady was replaced in 
her saddte, and, supported on either side 
by Judge Temple and Mr. Edwards, she 
was enabled to follow the party in their 
slow progress. 

‘“The sudden fallings of the trees,” said 
Marmaduke, “are the most dangerous 
accidents in the forest, for they are not 
to be foreseen, being impelled by no 
winds, nor any extraneous or visible 
cause against which we can guard.”’ 

«The reason of their falling, Judge 
Temple, is very obvious,’’ said the sheriff. 
“The tree is old and decayed, and it is 
gradually weakened by the frosts, until a 
line drawn from the center of gravity 
falls without its base, and then the tree 
comes of a certainty ; and I should like to 
know what greater compulsion there can 
be for anything than a mathematical 
certainty. I studied math——’’ 

“Very true, Richard,’’ interrupted 
Marmaduke; ‘‘ thy reasoning is true, 
and, if my memory be not overtreacher- 
ous, was furnished by myself on a former 
occasion. But how is one to guard 
against the danger ? Canst thou go 
through the forests measuring the bases 
and calculating the centers of the oaks? 
Answer me that, friend Jones, and I will 
say thou wilt do the country a service.”’ 

“‘ Answer thee that, friend Temple!”’ 
returned Richard ; “a well-educated man 
can answer thee anything, sir. Do any 
trees fall in this manner but such as are 
decayed? Take care not to approach the 
roots of a rotten tree, and you will be safe 
enough.’’ 

“That would be excluding us entirely 
from the forests,” said Marmaduke. 
But, happily, the winds usually force 
down most of these dangerous ruins as 
their currents admitted into the 
woods by the surrounding clearings, and 
such a fall as this has been is very rare.” 

Louisa by this time had recovered so 
much strength as to allow the party to 
proceed at a quicker pace, but long before 
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they were safely housed they were over- 
taken by the storm; and when they dis- 
mounted at the door of the mansion-house 
the black plumes of Miss Temple’s hat 
were drooping with the weight of a load 
of damp snow, and the coats of the gen- 
tlemen were powdered with the same 
material. 

While Edwards was assisting Louisa 
from her horse, the warm-hearted girl 
caught his hand with fevor and whis- 
pered: 

“‘Now, Mr. Edwards, both father and 
daughter owe their lives to you.” 

A driving northwesterly storm suc- 
ceeded, and before the sun was set every 
vestige of spring had vanished ; the lake, 
the mountains, the village, and the fields 
being again hidden under one dazzling coat 
of snow. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


‘Men, boys and girls 
Desert th’ unpeopled village ; and wild crowds 
Spread o’er the plain, by the sweet phrensy driven.’’ 
—SOMERVILLE. 


From this time to the close of April the 
weather continued to be a succession of 
great and rapid changes. One day the 
soft airs of spring seemed to be stealing 
along the valley, and, in unison with an 
invigorating sun, attempting covertly to 
rouse the dormant powers of the vege- 
table world ; while, on the next, the surly 
blasts from the north would sweep across 
the lake and erase every impression left 
by their gentle adversaries. The snow, 
however, finally disappeared, and the 
green wheat fields were seen in every 
direction, spotted with the dark and char- 
red stumps that had, the preceding sea- 
son, supported some of the proudest trees 
of the forest. Plows were in motion, 
wherever those useful implements could 
be used, and the smokes of the sugar- 
camps were no longer seen issuing from 
the woods of maple. The lake had lost 
the beauty of a field of ice, but still a dark 
and gloomy covering concealed its waters, 
for the absence of currents left them yet 
hidden under a porous crust, which, sat- 
urated with the fluid, barely retained 
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enough strength to preserve the continu- 
ity of its parts. Large flocks of wild 
geese were seen passing over the country 
which hovered, for a time, around the 
hidden sheet of water, apparently search- 
ing for a resting-place ; and then, on find- 
ing themselves excluded by the chii! cov- 
ering, would soar away to the north, 
filling the air with discordant screams, as 
if venting their complaints at the tardy 
operations of Nature, 

For a week, the dark covering of the 
Otsego was left to the undisturbed posses- 
sion of two eagles, who alighted on the 
center of its field, and sat eying their un- 
disputed territory. During the presence 
of these monarchs of the air, the flocks of 
migrating birds avoided crossing the plain 
of ice by turning into the hills, apparently 
seeking the protection of the forests, 
while the white and bald heads of the 
tenants of the lake were turned upward, 
with a look of contempt. But the time 
had come when even these kings of birds 
were to be dispossessed. An opening had 
been gradually increasing at the lower ex- 
tremity of the lake, and around tne dark 
spot where the current of the river pre- 
vented the formation of ice during even 
the coldest weather ; and the fresh south- 
erly winds, that now breathed freely upon 
the valley, made an impression on the 
waters. Mimic waves began to curl over 
the margin of the frozen field, which ex- 
hibited an outline of crystallizations that 
slowly receded toward the north. At 
each step the power of the winds and the 
waves increased, until, after a struggle of 
afew hours, the turbulent little billows 
succeeded in setting the whole field in 
motion, when it was driven beyond the 
reach of the eye with a rapidity that was 
as magical as the change produced in the 
scene by this expulsion of the lingering 
remnant of winter. Just as the last sheet 
of agitated ice was disappearing in the 
distance, the eagles rose and soared with 
a wide sweep above the clouds, while the 
waves tossed their little caps of snow in 
the air, as if rioting im their release from 
a thraldom of five minutes’ duration. 

The following morning Elizabeth was 
awakened by the exhilarating sounds of 
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the martins, who were quarreling and 
chattering around the little boxes sus- 
pended above her windows, and the cries 
of Richard, who was calling in tones ani- 
mating as signs of the season itself : 

“Awake! awake! my fair lady! the 
gulls are hovering over the lake already, 
and the heavens are alive with pigeons. 
You may look an hour before you can find 
a hole through which to get a peep at the 
sun. Awake! awake! lazy ones! Benja- 
min is overhauling the ammunition, and 
we only wait for our breakfasts, and away 
for the mountains and pigeon-shooting.’’ 

There was no resisting this animated 
appeal, and in a few minutes Miss Temple 
and her friend descended to the parlor. 
The doors of the hall were thrown open, 
and the mild, balmy air of a clear spring 
morning was ventilating the apartment, 
where the vigilance of the ex-steward had 
been so long maintaining an artificial heat 
with such unremitted diugence. The gen- 
tlemen were impatiently waiting for their 
morning’s repast, each equipped in the 
garb of a sportsman. Mr. Jones made 
many visits to the southern door, and 
would cry : 

«“See, Cousin Bess! see, ’duke, the pig- 
eon-roosts of the south have broken up! 
They are growing more thick every in- 
stant. Here is a flock that the eye can- 
not see the end of. There is food enough 
in it to keep the army of Xerxes for a 
month, and feathers enough to make beds 
for the whole country. Xerxes, Mr. Ed- 
wards, was a Grecian king, who—no, he 
was a Turk, or a Persian, who wanted to 
conquer Greece, just the same as these 
rascals will overrun our wheat fields, when 
they come back in the fall. Away! away ! 
Bess; I long to pepper them.”’ 

Tn this wish both Marmaduke and young 
Edwards seemed equally to participate, 
for the sight was exhilarating to a sports- 
man; and the ladies soon dismissed the 
party after a hasty breakfast. 

If the heavens were alive with pigeons, 
the whole village seemed equally in mo- 
tion with men, women, and children, 
Every species of fire-arms, from the French 
ducking-gun, with a barrel near six feet in 
leneth, to the common horseman’s pistol, 
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was to be seen in the hands of the men and 
boys; while bows and arrows, some made 
of the simple stick of walnut sapling, and 
others in a rude imitation of the ancient 
cross-bows, were carried by many of the 
latter. 

The houses and the signs of life appar- 
ent in the village drove the alarmed birds, 
from the direct lime of their flight, toward 
the mountains, along the sides and near 
the bases of which they were glancing in 

‘dense masses, equally wonderful by the 
rapidity of their motion, and their incred- 
ible numbers. 

We have already said that across the 
inclined plane which fell from the steep 
ascent of the mountain to the banks of 
the Susquehanna, ran the highway, on 
either side of which a clearing of many 
acres had been made at a very early day. 


Over those clearings, and up the eastern | 


mountain, and along the dangerous path 
that was cut into its side, the different 
individuals posted themselves, and in a 
few moments the attack commenced. 

Among the sportsmen was the tall, 
gaunt form of Leather-Stocking, walking 
over the field, with his rifle hanging on 
his arm, his dogs at his heels; the latter 
now scenting the dead or wounded birds 
that were beginning to tumble from the 
flocks, and then crouching under the legs 
of their master, as if they participated 
in his feelings at this wasteful and un- 
sportsmanlike execution. 

The reports of the fire-arms became 
rapid, whole volleys rising from the 
plain, as flocks of more than ordinary 
numbers darted over the opening, shad- 
owing the field like a cloud; and then the 
light smoke of a single piece would issue 
from among the leafless bushes on the 
mountain, as death was hurled on the 
retreat of the affrighted birds, who were 
rising from a volley in a vain effort to 
escape. Arrows and missiles of every 
kind were in the midst of the flocks; and 
so numerous were the birds, and so low 
did they take their flight, that even long 


poles in the hands of those on the sides of- 


the mountain were used to strike them 
to the earth. 


During all this time Mr. Jones, who dis- | 
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dained the humble and ordinary means of 
destruction used by his companions, was 
busily occupied, aided by Benjamin, in 
making arrangements for an assault of 
more than ordinarily fatal character. 


| Among the relics of the old military ex- 


cursions, that occasionally are discovered 
throughout the different districts of the 
western part of New York, there had been 
found in Templeton, at its settlement, a 
small swivel, which would carry a ball of 
a pound weight. It was thought to have 
been deserted by awar party of the whites 
in one of their inroads into the Indian set- 
tlements, when, perhaps, convenience or 
their necessity induced them to leave such 
an incumbrance behind them in the woods. 
This miniature cannon had been released 
from the rust, and being mounted on little 
wheels, was now in a state for actual ser- 
vice. For several years it was the sole 
organ for extraordinary rejoicing’s used in 
those mountains. On the morning's of the 
Fourth of July it would be heard ringing 
among the hills; and even Captain Hol- 
lister, who was the highest authority in 
that part of the country on all such occa- 
sions, affirmed that, considering its dimen- 
sions, it was no despicable gun fora salute. 
It was somewhat the worse for the service 
it had performed, it is true, there being 
but a trifling difference in size between 
the touch-hole and the muzzle. Still, the 
grand conceptions of Richard had sug- 
gested the importance of such an instru- 
ment in hurling death at his nimble ene- 
mies. The swivel was dragged by a horse 
into a part of the open space that the 
sheriff thought most eligible for planting 
a battery of the kind, and Mr. Pump pro- 
ceeded to load it. Several handfuls of 
duck-shot were placed on top of the pow- 
der, and the major-domo announced that 
his piece was ready for service. 

The sight of such an implement collected 


all the idle spectators to the spot, who, 


being mostly boys, filled the air with cries 
of exultation and delight. The gun was 
pointed high; and Richard, holding a coal 
of fire in a pair of tongs, patiently took his 
seat on a stump, awaiting the appearance 
of a flock worthy of his notice. 

So prodigious was the number of the 
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birds that the scattering fire of the 
guns, with the hurling of missiles and 
the cries of the boys, had no other effect 
than to break off small flocks from the 
immense masses that continued to dart 
along the valley, as if the whole of 
the feathered tribe were pouring through 
that one pass. None pretended to collect 
the game, which lay scattered over the 
fields in such profusion as to cover the 
very ground with fluttering victims. 

Leather-Stocking was a silent but un- 
easy spectator of all these proceedings, but 
was able to keep his sentiments to himself 
until he saw the introduction of the swivel 
into the sports. 

“This comes of settling a country !’’ he 
said. ‘‘Here have I known the pigeon to 
fiy for forty long years, and, till you made 
your clearings, there was nobody to skear 
or to hurt them. I loved to see them 
come into the woods, for they were com- 
pany to a body, hurting nothing—being, 
as it was, aS harmless as a garter-snake. 
But now it gives me sore thoughts when I 
hear the frighty things whizzing through 
the air, for I know it’s only a motion to 
bring out all the brats of the village. 
Well, the Lord won’t see the waste of his 
creatures for nothing, and right will be 
done to the pigeons, as well as others, by 
and by. There’s Mr. Oliver, as bad as the 
rest of them, firing into the flocks as if he 
was shooting down nothing but Mingo 
warriors.”’ ‘ 

Among the sportsmen was Billy Kirby, 
who, armed with an old musket, was load- 
ing, and, without even looking into the 
air, was firing and shouting as his victims 
fell even on his own person. He heard 
the speech of Natty, and took upon him- 
self to reply : 

“What! old lLeather-Stocking,’”’? he 
cried, “‘ grumbling at the loss of a few 
pigeons! If you had to sow your wheat 
twice, and three times, as I have done, 
you wouldn’t be so massyfully feeling 
toward the divils. Hurrah, boys! scat- 
ter the feathers! This is better than 
shooting at a turkey’s head and_ neck, 
old fellow.”’ 

“It’s better for you, maybe, Billy 
Kirby,” replied the indignant old hunter, 

Vv 
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“and all them that don’t know how to 
put a ball down a rifle barrel, or how to 
bring it up again with a true aim; but 
it’s wicked to be shooting into flocks in 
this wasty manner, and none to do it 
who know how to knock over a single 
bird. If a body has a craving for pig- 
eon’s flesh, why, it’s made the same as 
all other creatures, for man’s eating ; but 
not to kill twenty and eat one. When I 
want such a thing I go into the woods 
till I find one to my liking, and then I 
shoot him off the branches, without touch- 
ing the feather of another, though there 
might be a hundred on the same tree. 
You couldn’t do such a thing, Billy Kirby 
—you couldn’t do it if you tried.’’ 

‘““What’s that, old corn-stalk! you 
sapless stub!’’ cried the wood-chopper. 
“You have grown wordy, since the 
affair of the turkey; but if you are for 
a single shot, here goes at that bird 
which comes on by himself.’’ 

The fire from the distant part of the 
field had driven a single pigeon below the 
fiock to which it belonged, and, frightened 
with the constant reports of the muskets, 
it was approaching the spot where the 
disputants stood, darting first from one 
side and then to the other, cutting the air 
with the swiftness of lightning, and mak- 
ing a noise with its wings not unlike the 
rushing of a bullet. Unfortunately for 
the wood-chopper, notwithstanding his 
vaunt, he did not see this bird until it was 
too late to fire as it approached, and he 
pulled the trigger at the unlucky moment 
when it was darting immediately over his 
head. The bird continued its course with 
the usual velocity. 

Natty lowered his rifle from his arm 
when the challenge was made, and wait- 
ing a moment, until the terrified victim 
had got in a line with his eye, and had 
dropped near the bank of the lake, he 
raised it ‘again with uncommon rapidity 
and fired. It might have been chance, or 
it might have been skill, that produced 
the result; it was probably a union of 
both ; but the pigeon whirled over in the 
air, and fell into the lake with a broken 
wing. At the sound of his rifle, both his 
dogs started from his feet, and in a few 
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minutes the “slut’’ brought out the bird, 
still alive. 

The wonderful exploit of Leather-Stock- 
ing was noised through the field with 
great rapidity, and the sportsmen gathered 
in to learn the truth of the report. 

«What !’’ said young Edwards, “ have 
you really killed a pigeon on the wing 
Natty, with a single ball?” 

‘*Haven’t I killed loons before now, 
lad, that dive at the flash?’’ returned 
the hunter. “It’s much better to kill 
only such as you want, without wasting 
your powder and lead, than to be firing 
into God’s creatures in this wicked man- 
ner. But I came out fora bird, and you 
know the reason why I like small game, 
Mr. Oliver, and now I have got one I will 
go home, for I don’t relish to see these 
wasty ways that you are all practysing, 
as if the least thing wasn’t made for use, 
and not to destroy.”’ 

“Thou sayest well, Leather-Stocking,”’ 
cried Marmaduke, “and I begin to think 
it time to put an end to this work of 
destruction.’ 

“Put an ind, Judge, to your clearings. 
A’n’t the woods His work as well as the 
pigeons ? Use, but don’t waste. Wasn’t 
the woods made for the beasts and birds 
to harbor in? and when man wanted their 
flesh, their skins, or their feathers, there’s 
the place to seek them. But I’ll go to the 
hut with my own game, for I wouldn’t 
touch one of the harmless things that 
cover the ground here, looking up with 
their eyes on me as if they only wanted 
tongues to say their thoughts.”’ 

With this sentiment in his mouth, 
Leather-Stocking threw his rifle over his 
arm, and, followed by his dogs, stepped 
across the clearing with great caution, 
taking care not to tread on one of the 
wounded birds in his path. He soon en- 
tered the bushes on the margin of the lake 
and was hid from view. 

Whatever impression the morality of 
Natty made on the Judge, it was utterly 
lost on Richard. He availed himself of 
the gathering of the sportsmen to lay a 
plan for one ‘fell swoop”’ of destruction. 
The musket men were drawn up in battle 
array, in a line extending on each side of 
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his artillery, with orders to await the sig- 
nal of firing from himself. 

«Stand by, my lads,’”’ said Benjamin, 
who acted aS an aid-de-camp on this oc- 
casion, ‘‘ stand by, my hearties, and when 


_| Squire Dickens heaves out the signal to 


begin firing, d’ye see, you may open upon 
them ina broadside. Take care and fire 
lew boys, and you’ll be sure to hull the 
flock.’’ j 

«Fire low!’’ shouted Kirby: “hear 
the old fool! If we fire low, we may hit 
the stumps, but not ruffle a pigeon.”’ 

‘How should you know, you lubber?”’ 
cried Benjamin, with a very unbecoming 
heat for an officer on the eve of battle— 
“how should you know, you grampus ? 
Haven’t I sailed aboard of the Boadishy 
for five years? and wasn’t it a standing 
order to fire low, and to hull your enemy ? 
Keep silence at your guns, boys, and mind 
the order that is passed.”’ 

The loud laughs of the musket men 
were silenced by the more authoritative 
voice of Richard, who called for attention 
and obedience to his signals. 

Some millions of pigeons were supposed 
to have already passed that morning over 
the valley of Templeton; but nothing like 
the flock that was now approaching had 
been seen before. It extended from moun- 
tain to mountain in one solid blue mass, 
and the eye looked in vain, over the south- 
ern hills, to find its termination. The 
front of this living column was distinctly 
marked by a line but very slightly in- 
dented, so regular and even was the flight. 
Even Marmaduke forgot the morality of 
Leather-Stocking as it approached, and, 
in common with the rest, brought his 
musket to a poise. 

‘Fire!’ cried the sheriff, clapping a 
coal to the priming of the cannon. As 
half of Benjamin’s charge escaped through 
the touch-hole, the whole volley of the 
musketry preceded the report of the 
swivel. On receiving this united discharge 
of small arms the front of the flock darted 
upward, while, at the same _ instant, 
myriads of those in the rear rushed with 
amazing rapidity into their places, so 
that, when the column of white smoke 
gushed from the mouth of the little can- 
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non, an accumulated mass of objects was 
gliding over its point of direction. The 
roar of the gun echoed along the moun- 
tains, and died away to the north, like 
distant thunder, while the whole flock of 
alarmed birds seemed, for a moment, 
thrown into one disorderly and agitated 
mass. The air was filled with their irreg- 
ular flight, layer rising above layer, far 
above the tops of the highest pines, none 
daring to advance beyond the dangerous 
pass ; when, suddenly, some of the leaders 
of the feathered tribe shot across the val- 
ley, taking their flight directly over the 
village, and hundreds of thousands in their 
rear followed the example, deserting the 


eastern side of the plain to their persecu- | 


tors and the slain. 

“Victory !’? shouted Richard, “ vic- 
tory ! we have driven the enemy from the 
field.”’ 

“Not so, Dickon,’’ said Marmaduke ; 
“the field is covered with them; and, 
like the Leather-Stocking, I see nothing 
but eyes, in every direction, as the inno- 
cent sufferers turr their heads in terror. 
Full one-half of those that have fallen are 
yet alive; and I think it is time to end 
the sport, if sport it be.”’ 

‘Sport !’? cried the sheriff; “it is 
princely sport! There are some thou- 
sands of the blue-coated boys on the 
ground, so that every old woman in the 
village may have a pot-pie for the ask- 
ing.”’ 

“‘ Well, we have happily frightened the 
birds from this side of the valley,”’ said 
Marmaduke, ‘“‘and the carnage must of 
necessity end, for the present. Boys, I 
will give you sixpence a hundred for the 
pigeons’ heads only; so go to work, and 
bring them into the village.” 

This expedient produced the desired 
effect, for every urchin on the ground 
went industriously to work to wring the 
necks of the wounded birds. Judge Tem- 
ple retired toward his dwelling with that 
kind of feeling that many a man has ex- 
perienced before him, who discovers, after 
the excitement of the moment has passed, 
that he has purchased pleasure at the 
price of misery to others. Horses were 
loaded with the dead ; and, after this first 


burst of sporting, the shooting of pigeons 
became a business with a few idlers, for 
the remainder of the season. Richard, 
however, boasted for many a year of his 
shot with the “cricket ”’; and Benjamin 
gravely asserted that he thought they had 
killed nearly as many pigeons on that 
day as there were Frenchmen destroyed 
on the memorable occasion of Rodney’s 
victory. 


CHAPTER. X XiIT, 


“Help, master, help; here’s a fish hangs in the 
net, like a poor man’s right in the law.’’—PERICLES 
OF TYRE. 

THE advance of the season now became 
as rapid as its first approach had been 
tedious and lingering. The days were 
uniformly mild, while the nights, though 
cool, were no longer chilled by frosts. 
The whip-poor-will was heard whistling 
his melancholy notes along the margin of 
the lake, and the ponds and meadows 
were sending forth the music of their 
thousand tenants. The leaf of the native 
poplar was seen quivering in the woods ; 
the sides of the mountains began to lose 
their hue of brown, as the lively green of 
the different members of the forest blended 
their shades with the permanent colors of 
the pine and hemlock ; and even the buds 
of the tardy oak were swelling with the 
promise of the coming summer. The 
gay and fluttering blue-bird, the social 
robin, and the industrious little wren, 
were all to be seen enlivening the fields 
with their presence and their songs: 
while the soaring fish-hawk was already 
hovering over the waters of the Otsego, 
watching with native voracity for the 
appearance of his prey. 

The tenants of the lake were far-famed. 
for both their quantities and their quality, 
and the ice had hardly disappeared, be- 
fore numberless little boats were launched 
from the shores, and the lines of the fish- 
ermen were dropped into the inmost re- 
cesses of its deepest caverns, tempting 
the unwary animals with every variety of 
bait that the ingenuity or the art of man 
had invented. But the slow though cer- 
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tain adventures with hook and line were 
ill-suited to the profusion and impatience 
of the settlers. More destructive means 
were resorted to; and, as the season had 
now arrived when the bass-fisheries were 
allowed by the provisions of the law that 
Judge Temple had procured, the sheriff 
declared his intention, by availing himself 
on the first dark night, to enjoy the sport 
in person. 

«And you shall be present, Cousin 
Bess,’’ he added, when he announced 
this design, “and Miss Grant, and Mr. 
Edwards; and I will show you what [I 
call fishing—not nibble, nibble, nibble, 
as ’duke does when he goes after the 
salmon-trout. There he will sit for hours 
in a broiling sun or, perhaps, over a hole 
in the ice, in the coldest days in winter, 
under the ice of a few bushes, and not a 
fish will he catch, after all this mortifica- 
tion of the flesh. No, no—give me a good 
seine that’s fifty or sixty fathoms in 
length, with a jolly parcel of boatmen to 
crack their jokes the while, with Benja- 
min to steer, and let us haul them in 
by thousands; I call that fishing.”’ 

“Ah! Dickon,’’ cried Marmaduke, 
‘thou knowest but little of the pleasure 
there is in playing with the hook and line, 
or thou wouldst be more saving of the 
game. Ihave known thee to leave frag- 
ments enough behind thee, when thou hast 
headed a night party on the lake, to feed 
a dozen famishing families.’’ 

**T shall not dispute the matter, Judge 
Temple; this night will I go: and I invite 
the company to attend, and then let them 
decide between us.”’ 

Richard was busy during most of the 
afternoon making his preparations for 
the important occasion. Just as the light 
of the setting sun had disappeared, and a 
new moon had begun to throw its shadows 
on the earth, the fishermen took their de- 
parture in a boat for a point that was 
situated on the western shore of the lake, 
at the distance of rather more than half a 
mile from the village. The ground had 
become settled, and the walking was good 
anddry. Marmaduke, with his daughter, 
her friend, and young Edwards, continued 
on the high grassy banks at the outlet of 
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the placid sheet of water, watching the 
dark object that was moving across the 
lake, until it entered the shade of the west- 
ern hills, and was lost to the eye. The 


-distance round by land to the point of 
destination was a mile, and he observed : 


“Tt is time for us to be moving; the 
moon will be down ere we reach the point, 
and then the miraculous hauls of Dickon 
will commence.” 

The evening was warm, and, after the 
long and dreary winter from which they 
had just escaped, delightfully invigorat- 
ing. Inspirited by the scene and their 
anticipated amusement, the youthful com- 
panions of the Judge followed his steps, 
as he led them along the shores of the 
Otsego, and through the skirts of the 
village. 

“See!” said young Edwards, “they 
are building their fire already; it glim- 
mers for a moment, and dies again like 
the light of a fire-fly.’’ 

“Now it blazes,’ cried Elizabeth ; ‘‘ you 
can perceive figures moving around the 
light. Oh! [would bet my jewels against 
the gold beads of Remarkable that my 
impatient Cousin Dickon had an agency 
in raising that bright flame: and see; it 
fades again like most of his brilliant 
schemes.”’ 

‘Thou hast guessed the truth, Bess,”’ 
said her father; ‘‘ he has thrown an arm- 
ful of brush on the pile, which has burnt 
out as soon as lighted. But it has enabled 
them to find a better fuel, for their fire 
begins to blaze with a more steady flame. 
It is the true fisherman’s beacon now ; ob- 
serve how beautifully it throws its little 
circle of light on the water !”’ 

The appearance of the fire urged the 
pedestrians on, for even the ladies had 
become eager to witness the miraculous 
draught. By the time they reached the 
bank, which rose above the low point 
where the fishermen had landed, the moon 
had sunk behind the tops of the western 
pines, and, as most of the stars were ob- 
scured by ¢louds, there was but. little 
other light than that which proceeded 
from the fire. At the suggestion of Mar- 
maduke, his companions paused to listen 
to the conversation of those below them, 
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and examine the party for a moment | 
before they descended to the shore. 

The whole group were seated around 
the fire, with the exception of Richard 
and Benjamin; the former of whom occu- 
pied the root of a decayed stump that had 
been drawn to the spot as part of their 
fuel, and the latter was standing, with 
his arms a-kimbo, so near to the flame 
that the smoke occasionally obscured his 
solemn visage, as it waved around the 
pile, in obedience to the night airs that 
swept gentlv over the water. 

“Why, look you, squire,’’ said the 
major-domo, ‘‘you may call a lake-fish 
that will weigh twenty or thirty pounds a 
serious matter; but to a man that has 
hauled in a shovel-nosed shirk, d’ye see, 
it’s but a poor kind of fishing after all.’’ 

*“T don’t know, Benjamin,’’ returned 
the sheriff; ‘“‘a haul of one thousand Ot- 
sego bass, without counting pike, pickerel, 
perch, bull- pouts, salmon-trouts, and 
suckers, is no bad fishing, let me tell you. 
There may be sport in sticking a shark, 
but what is he good for after you have 
got him? Now, any one of the fish that I 
have named is fit to set before a king.”’ 

‘Well, squire,’’ returned Benjamin, 
“just listen to the philosophy of the 
thing. Would it stand to reason, that 
such fish should live and be catched in this 
here little pond of water, where it’s hardly 
deep enough to drown a man, as you’ll 
find in the wide ocean, where, as every- 
body knows, that is, everybody that has 
followed the seas, whales and grampuses 
are to be seen that are as long as one of 
the pine-trees on yonder mountain ?”’ 

‘‘Softly, softly, Benjamin,’’ said the 
sheriff, as if he wished to save the credit 
of his favorite; ‘“‘ why, some of the pines 
will measure two hundred feet, and even 
more.”’ 

““Two hundred or two thousand, it’s all 
the same thing,’’ cried Benjamin, with 
an air which manifested that he was not 
easily to be bullied out of his opinion on a 
subject like the present. ‘‘ Haven’t I been 
there, and haven’t I seen? I have said 
that you fall in with whales as long as one 
of them there pines ; and what I have once 
said I'll stand to!” 
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During this dialogue, which was evi- 
dently but the close of much longer dis- 
cussion, the huge frame of Billy Kirby was 
seen extended on one side of the fire, where 
he was picking his teeth with splinters of 
the chips near him, and occasionally shak- 
ing his head with distrust of Benjamin’s 
assertions. 

““T’ve a notion,’’ said the wood-chopper, 
“that there’s water in this lake to swim 
the biggest whale that ever was invented ; 
and, as to the pines, I think I ought to 
know so’thing consarning them; I have 
chopped many a one that was sixty times 
the length of my helve, without counting 
the eye, and I believe, Benny, that if the 
old pine that stands in the hollow of the 
Vision Mountain, just over the village — 
you may see the tree itself by looking up, 
for the moon is on its top yet—well, now I 
believe, if that same tree was planted out 
in the deepest part of the lake there would 
be water enough for the biggest ship that 
ever was built to float over it, without 
touching its upper branches, I do.’’ 

** Did’ee ever see a Ship, Master Kirby ?”’ 
roared the steward, ‘‘did’ee ever see a ship, 
man? or any craft bigger than a lime- 
scow, or a wood-boat, on this here small 
bit of fresh water ?”’ 

*“ Yes, [ have,’’ said the wood-chopper, 
stoutly ; ‘‘I can say that I have, and tell 
no lie.”’ 

*«Did’ee ever see a British ship, Master 
Kirby ? an English line-of-battle ship, boy ? 
Where did’ee ever fall in with a regular- 
built vessel, with starn-post and cut-water, 
garboard-streak and blank-shear, gang- 
ways, and hatchways, and waterways, 
quarter-deck, and forecastle, ay, and flush- 
deck ?>—tell me that, man, if you can; 
where away did’ee ever fall in with a full- 
rigged, regular-built, decked vessel ?”’ 

The whole company were a good deal 
astounded with this overwhelming ques- 
tion, and even Richard afterward remark- 
ed that it ‘‘was a thousand pities that 
Benjamin could not read, or he must have 
made a valuable officer to the British ma- 
rine. It is no wonder that they overcame 
the French so easily on the water, when 
even the lowest sailor so well understood 
the different parts of a vessel.’’ But Billy 
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Kirby was a fearless wight, and had great 
jealousy of foreign dictation; he had risen 
on his feet, and turned his back to the fire, 
during the voluble delivery of this inter- 
rogatory ; and when the steward ended, 


contrary to all expectation, he gave the, 


following spirited reply : 

“Where! why, on the North River, 
and maybe on Champlain. There’s sloops 
on the river, boy, that would give a hard 
time on’t to the stoutest vessel King 
George owns. They carry masts of 
ninety feet in the clear of good solid pine, 
for I’ve been at the chopping of many a 
one in Varmount State. I wish I was 
captain im one of them, and you was in 
that Board-dish that you talk so much 
about; and we’d soon see what good 
Yankee stuff is made on, and whether a 
Varmounter’s hide a’n’t as thick as an 
Englishman’s.”’ 

The echoes from the opposite hills, which 
were more than half a mile from the fish- 
ing point, sent back the discordant laugh 
that Benjamin gave forth at this chal- 
lenge; and the woods that covered their 
sides seemed, by the noise that issued from 
their shades, to be full of mocking demons. 

“Let us descend to the shore,’’? whis- 
pered Marmaduke, ‘‘ or there will soon be 
ill-blood between them. Benjamin is a 
fearless boaster: and Kirby, though 
good-natured, is a careless son of the 
forest, who thinks one American more 
than a match for six Englishmen. I 
marvel that Dickon is silent, where there 
is such a trial of skill in the superlative !”’ 

The appearance of Judge Temple and 
the ladies produced, if not a pacification, 
at least a cessation of hostilities. Obe- 
dient to the directions of Mr. Jones, the 
fishermen prepared to launch their boat, 
which had been seen in the background of 
the view, with the net carefully disposed 
on a little platform in its stern, ready for 
service. Richard gave vent to his re- 
proaches at the tardiness of the pedes- 
trians, when all the turbulent passions of 
the party were succeeded by a calm, as 
mild and as placid as that which pre- 
vailed over the beautiful sheet of water 
that they were about to rifle of its best 
treasures, 
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The night had now become so dark as 
to render objects, without the reach of 
the light of the fire, not only indistinct, 
but in most cases invisible. For a little 
distance the water was discernible, glist- 
ening, as the glare from the fire danced 
over its surface, touching it here and 
there with red quivering streaks; but, 
at a hundred feet from the shore, there 
lay a boundary of impenetrable gloom. 
One or two stars were shining through 
the openings of the clouds, and the lights 
were seen in the village, glimmering faint- 
ly, as if at an immeasurable distance. At 
times, as the fire lowered, or as the hori- 
zon cleared, the outline of the mountain, 
on the other side of the lake, might be 
traced by its undulations; but its shadow 
was cast, wide and dense, on the bosom 
of the water, rendering the darkness in 
that direction trebly deep. 

Benjamin Pump was invariably the cox- 
swain and netcaster of Richard’s boat, 
unless the sheriff saw fit to preside in 
person; and, on the present occasion, 
Billy Kirby, and a youth of about half 
his strength, were assigned to the oars. 
of the assistants were 
stationed at the drag-ropes. The ar- 
rangements were speedily made, and 
Richard gave the signal to ‘‘ shove off.’’ 

Elizabeth watched the motion of the 
batteau as it pulled from the shore, let- 
ting loose its rope as it went, but it soon 
disappeared in the darkness, when the 
ear was her only guide to its evolutions. 
There was great affectation of stillness 
during all these maneuvers, in order, as 
Richard assured them, “not to frighten 
the bass, who were running into the shoal 
waters, and who would approach the light 
if not disturbed by the sounds from the 
fishermen.”’ 

The hoarse voice of Benjamin was 
alone heard issuing out of the gloom, as 
he uttered, in authoritative tones, “ Pull 
larboard oar,’’ ‘ Pull starboard,” ‘* Give 
way together, boys,’’? and such other dic- 
tative mandates as were necessary for the 
right disposition of his seine. A long time 
was passed in this necessary part of the 
process, for Benjamin prided himself 
greatly on his skill in throwing the net,. 
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and, in fact, most of the success of the 
sport depended on its being done with 
judgment. At length a loud splash in 
the water, as he threw away the “ staff,’’ 
or ‘‘stretcher,’’ with a hoarse call from 
the steward of “ clear,’’ announced that 
the boat was returning; when Richard 
seized a brand from the fire, and ran to a 
point as far above the center of the fish- 
ing-ground as the one from which the 
batteau had started was below it. 

“Stick her in dead for the squire, 
boys,’’ said the steward, “‘and we’ll have 
a look at what grows in this here pond.’’ 

In place of the falling net were now to 
be heard the quick strokes of the oars, 
and the noise of the rope running out of 
the boat. Presently the batteau shot into 
the circle of light, and in an instant she 
was pulled to the shore. Several eager 
hands were extended to receive the line, 
and both ropes being equally well manned, 
the fishermen commenced hauling in with 
slow and steady drags, Richard standing 
to the center, giving orders, first to one 
party, and then to the other, to increase 
or slacken their efforts, as occasion re- 
quired. The visitors were posted near 
him, and enjoyed a fair view of the whole 
operation, which was slowly advancing to 
an end. 

Opinions as to the result of their adven- 
ture were now freely hazarded by all the 
men, some declaring that the net came in 
as light as a feather, and others affirming 
that it seemed to be full of logs. As the 
ropes were many hundred feet in length, 
these opposing sentiments were thought 
to be of little moment by the sheriff, who 
would go first to one line, and then to the 
other, giving each a small pull, in order to 
enable him to form an opinion for himself. 

‘“Why, Benjamin,’’ he cried, as he 
made his first effort in this way, ‘‘ you 
did not throw the net clear. I can move 
it with my little finger. The rope slackens 
in my hand.’’ 

‘‘Did you ever see a whale, squire ?”’ 
responded the steward: “I say that, if 
that there net is foul, the devil is in the 
lake in the shape of a fish, for I cast it as 
far as ever rigging was rove over the 
quarter-deck of a flag-ship.”’ 
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But Richard discovered his mistake, 
when he saw Billy Kirby before him, 
standing with his feet in the water, at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, inclining south- 
ward, and expending his gigantic strength 
in sustaining himself in that posture. He 
ceased his remonstrances, and proceeded 
to the party at the other line. 

““T see the ‘ staffs,’ ’’ shouted Mr. Jones— 
‘gather in, boys, and away with it; to 
shore with her !—to shore with her ! ”’ 

Atthis cheerful sound, Elizabeth strained 
her eyes and saw the ends of the twe sticks 
on the seine emerging from the darkness, 
while the men closed near to each other, 
and formed a deep bag of their net. The 
exertions of the fishermen sensibly in- 
creased, and the voice of Richard was 
heard encouraging them to make their 
greatest efforts at the present moment. 

“‘Now’s the time, my lads,’’ he cried; 
“let us get the ends to land, and all we 
have will be eur own—away with her !”’ 

** Away with her, it is,’? echoed Ben- 
jamin — “hurrah!  ho-a-hoy, ho-a-hoy, 
ho-a !”’ 

**Tn with her,’’ shouted Kirby, exerting 
himself in a manner that left nothing for 
those in his rear to do but to gather up 
the slack of the rope which passed through 
his hands. 

«< Staff, ho! ’’ shouted the steward. 

‘‘Staff, ho!’’? echoed Kirby from the 
other rope. 

The men rushed to the water’s edge, 
some seizing the upper rope, and some 
the lower, or lead rope, and began to 
haul with great activity and zeal. A 
deep semicircular sweep of the little balls 
that supported the seine in its perpen- 
dicular position was plainly visible to 
the spectators, and, as it rapidly lessened 
in size, the bag of the net appeared, while 
an occasional flutter on the water an- 
nounced the uneasiness of the prisoners 
it contained. 

‘Haul in, my lads,’”’ shouted Richard 
—‘‘] can see the dogs kicking to get free. 
Haul in, and here’s a cast that will pay 
for the labor.’’ 

Fishes of various sorts were now to be 
seen entangled in the meshes of the net 
as it was passed through the hands of the 
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laborers; and the water, at a little dis- 
tance from the shore, was alive with the 
movements of the alarmed victims. Hun- 
dreds of white sides were glancing up to 
the surface of the water and glistening 


in the firelight, when, frightened at the 


uproar and the change, the fish would 
again dart to the bottom in fruitless 
efforts for freedom. 

“Hurrah !’’ shouted Richard: ‘one or 
two more heavy drags, boys, and we are 
safe.”’ 

«“Cheerily, boys, cheerily !”’ cried Ben- 
jamin ; ‘‘I see a salmon-trout that is big 
enough for a chowder.”’ 

«‘ Away with you, you varmint !”’ said 
Billy Kirby, plucking a bull-pout from the 
meshes, and casting the animal back into 
the lake with contempt. <‘‘Pull, boys, 
pull; here’s all kinds, and the Lord con- 
demn me for a liar, if there an’t a thou- 
sand bass !”’ 

Inflamed beyond the bounds of discre- 
tion at the sight, and forgetful of the sea- 
son, the wood-chopper rushed to his mid- 
dle into the water, and began to drive the 
reluctant animals before him from their 
native element. 

«Pull heartily, boys,’? cried Marma- 
duke, yielding to the excitement of the 
moment, and laying his hands to the net, 
with no trifling addition to the force. 
Edwards had preceded him; for the sight 
of the immense piles of fish that were 
slowly rolling over on the gravelly beach 
had impelled him also to leave the ladies 
and join the fishermen. 

Great care was observed in bringing 
the net to land, and after much toil, the 
whole shoal of victims was safely deposited 
in a hollow of the bank, where they were 
left to flutter away their brief existence in 
the new and fatal element. 

Even Elizabeth and Louisa were greatly 
excited and highly gratified by seeing two 
thousand captives thus drawn from the 
bosom of the lake, and laid prisoners at 
their feet. But when the feelings of the 
moment were passing away, Marmaduke 
took in his hands a bass that might have 
weighed two pounds, and after viewing it 
a moment, in melancholy musing, he 
turned to his daughter, and observed : 
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“‘This is a fearful expenditure of the 
choicest gifts of Providence. These fish, 
Bess, which thou seest lying in such piles 
before thee, and which by to-morrow even- 
ing will be rejected food on the meanest 
table in Templeton, are of a quality and 
flavor that, in other countries, would make 
them esteemed a luxury on the tables of 
princes or .epicures. The world has no 
better fish than the bass of Otsego; it 
unites the richness of the shad* to the 
firmness of the salmon.”’ 

‘But surely, dear sir,’’ cried Elizabeth, 
“‘they must prove a great blessing to the 
country, and a powerful friend to the 
poor.”’ 

“‘The poor are always prodigal, my 
child, where there is plenty, and seldom 
think of a provision against the morrow. 
But, if there can be any excuse for destroy- 
ing animals in this manner, it is in taking 
the bass. During the winter, you know, 
they are entirely protected from our as- 
saults by the ice, for they refuse the hook; 
and during the hot months they are not 
seen. It is supposed they retreat to the 
deep and cool waters of the lake at that 
season; and it is only in the spring and 
autumn that, fora few days, they are to 
be found around the points where they are 
within the reach of a seine. But, like all 
the other treasures of the wilderness, they 
already begin to disappear before the 
wasteful extravagance of man.’’ 

“‘ Disappear, *duke! disappear!’ ex- 
claimed the sheriff; ‘‘if you don’t call 
this appearing, I know not what you will. 
Here are a good thousand of the shiners, 
some hundreds of suckers, and a powerful 
quantity of other fry. But this is always 
the way with you, Marmaduke; first it’s 
the trees, then it’s the deer; after that 
it’s the maple sugar, and so on to the end of 
the chapter. One day you talk of canals 
through a country where there’s a river 
or a lake every half-mile, just because the 
water won’t run the way you wish it to 
go; and, the next, you say something 
about mines of coal, though any man who 
has good eyes like myself—I say with 


* Of ail the fish the writer has ever tasted, he 
thinks the one in question the best. 
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good eyes—can see more wood than would 
keep the city of London in fuel for fifty 
years ; wouldn’t it, Benjamin ? ”’ 

“Why, for that, squire,’’ said the stew- 
ard, ‘‘Lon’on is no small place. If it was 
stretched an end, all the same as a town 
on one side of the river, it would cover 
some such matter as this here lake. Tho’f 
I dar’st to say, that that wood in sight 
might sarve them a good turn, seeing that 
the Lon’oners mainly burn coal.”’ 

““Now we are on the subject of coal, 
Judge Temple,” interrupted the sheriff, 
“TY have a thing of much importance to 
communicate to you; but I will defer it 
until to-morrow. I know that you intend 
riding into the eastern part of the Patent, 
and I will accompany you, and conduct 
you to a spot where some of your projects 
may be realized. We will say no more 
now, for there are listeners; but a secret 
has this evening been revealed to me,’duke, 
that is of more consequence to your wel- 
fare than all your estate united.”’ 

Marmaduke laughed at the important 
intelligence, to which in a variety of shapes 
he was accustomed, and the sheriff, with 
an air of great dignity, as if pitying his 
want of faith, proceeded in the business 
more immediately before them. As the 
labor of drawing the net had been very 
great, he directed one party of his men to 
commence throwing the fish into piles, 
preparatory to the usual division, while 
another, under the superintendence of Ben- 
jamin, prepared the seine for a second 
haul. ; 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


‘¢ While from its margin, terrible to tell! 
Three sailors with their gallant boatswain fell.” 
—FALCONER. 


WHILE the fishermen were employed in 
making the preparations for an equitable 
division of the spoil, Elizabeth and her 
friend strolled a short distance from the 
group, along the shore of the lake. 
After reaching a point to which even the 
brightest of the occasional gleams of the 
fire did not extend, they turned, and 
paused a moment, in contemplation of 
the busy and lively party they had left, 
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and of the obscurity, which, like the 
gloom of oblivion, seemed to envelop 
the rest of the creation. 

“This is indeed a subject for the pen- 
cil!’’? exclaimed Elizabeth. ‘‘ Observe 
the countenance of that wood-chopper, 
while he exults in presenting a larger 
fish than common to my cousin sheriff ; 
and, see, Louisa, how handsome and con- 
siderate my dear father looks, by the 
light of that fire, where he stands view- 
ing the havoc of the game. He seems 
melancholy, as if he actually thought 
that a day of retribution was to follow 
this hour of abundance and prodigality ! 
Would they not make a picture, Louisa ?”’ 

“You know that I am ignorant of all 
such accomplishments, Miss Temple.”’ 

“Call me by my Christian name,’’ in- 
terrupted Elizabeth ; ‘‘ this is not a place, 
neither is this a scene, for forms.”’ 

** Well, then, if I may venture an opin- 
ion,’ said Louisa, timidly, ‘‘I should 
think it might indeed make a picture. 
The selfish earnestness of that Kirby 
over his fish would contrast finely with 
the—the—expression of Mr. Edwards’s 
face. I hardly know what to call it ; but 
it is—a—is—you know what I would say, 
dear Elizabeth.”’ 

“You do me too much credit, Miss 
Grant,’’ said the heiress; ‘‘I am no di- 
viner of thoughts or interpreter of ex- 
pressions.”’ 

There was certainly nothing harsh or 
even cold in the manner of the speaker, 
but still it repressed the conversation, and 
they continued to stroll still farther from 
the party, retaining each other’s arm but 
observing a profound silence. Elizabeth, 
perhaps conscious of the improper phrase- 
ology of her Jast speech, or perhaps ex- 
cited by the new object that met her gaze, 
was the first to break the awkward ces- 
sation in the discourse by exclaiming: 

‘Look, Louisa! we are not alone; 
there are fishermen lighting a fire on the 
other side of the lake, immediately oppo- 
site to us; it must be in front of the cabin 
of Leather-Stocking !”’ 

Through the obscurity, which prevailed 
most immediately under the eastern 
mountain, a small and uncertain light 
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was plainly to be seen, though, as it was 
occasionally lost to the eye, it seemed 
struggling for existence. They observed 
it to move and sensibly to lower, as if 
carried down the descent of the bank: to 
the shore. Here, in a very short time, 
its flame gradually expanded and grew 
brighter, until it became of the size of a 
man’s head, when it continued to shine 
a steady ball of fire. Such an object, 
lighted as it were by magic, under the 
brow of the mountain, and in that retired 
and unfrequented place, gave double in- 
terest to the beauty and singularity of 
its appearance. It did not at all resem- 
ble the large and unsteady light of their 
own fire, being much more clear and 
bright, and retaining its size and shape 
with perfect uniformity. 

There are moments when the best-regu- 
lated minds are more or less subjected to 
the injurious impressions which few have 
escaped in infancy; and Elizabeth smiled 
at her own weakness, while she remem- 
bered the idle tales which were circulated 
through the village at the expense of the 
Leather-Stocking. The same ideas seized 
her companion, and at the same instant, 
for Louisa pressed nearer to her friend, as 
she said in a low voice, stealing a timid 
glance toward the bushes and trees that 
overhung the bank near them: 

“Did you ever hear the singular ways 
of this Natty spoken of, Miss Temple? 
They say that in his youth he was an In- 
dian warrior; or, what is the same thing, 
a white man leagued with the savages; 
and it is thought he has been concerned in 
many of their inroads in the old wars.”’ 

‘The thing is not at all improbable,” 
returned Elizabeth; “he is not alone in 
that particular.”’ 

““No, surely ; but is it not strange that 
he is so cautious with his hut? He never 
leaves it without fastening it in a remark- 
able manner; and in several instances, 
when the children, or even the men of the 
village, have wished to seek a shelter 
there from the storms, he has been known 
to drive them from his door with rudeness 
and threats. That surely is singular in 
this country !”’ 

“It is certainly not very hospitable ; but 
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we must remember his aversion to the 
customs of civilized life. You heard my 
father say, a few days since, how kindly 
he was treated by him on his first visit to 
his place.’’ Elizabeth paused, and smiled, 


pwith an expression of peculiar archness, 


though the darkness hid its meaning from 
her companion, aS she continued: ‘‘ Be- 
sides, he certainly admits the visits of Mr. 
Edwards, whom we both know to be far 
from a savage.”’ 

To this speech Louisa made no reply, 
but continued gazing on the object that 
had elicited her remarks. In addition to 
the bright and circular flame was now to 
be seen a fainter, though a vivid light, 
of an equal diameter to the other at 
the upper end, but which, after extending 
downward for many feet, gradually ta- 
pered to a point at its lower extremity. 
A dark space was plainly visible beneath 
the two, and the new illumination was 
placed beneath the other; the whole 
forming an appearance not unlike an 
inverted note of admiration. It was soon 
evident that the latter was nothing but 
the reflection from the water of the for- 
mer, and that the object, whatever it 
might be, was advancing across or rather 
over the lake, for it seemed to be several 
feet above its surface, in a direct line with 
Its motion was amazingly 
rapid, the ladies having hardly discovered 
that it was moving at all before the wav- 
ing light of a flame was discerned, losing 
its regular shape, while it increased in 
size as it approached. 

‘Tt appears to be supernatural ! ’? whis- 
pered Louisa, beginning to retrace her 
steps toward the party. 

“Tt is beautiful!’ exclaimed Elizabeth. 

A brilliant though waving flame was 
now plainly visible gracefully gliding over 
the lake, and throwing its light on the 
water in such a manner as to tinge it 
slightly ; though in the air, so strong was 
the contrast, the darkness seemed to have 
the distinctness of material substances, 
as if the fire were imbedded in a setting 
of ebony. This appearance, however, 
gradually wore off, and the rays from 
the torch struck out and enlightened 
the atmosphere in front of it, leaving 
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the background in a darkness that was 
more impenetrable than ever. 

“Ho! Natty, is that you?” shouted 
the sheriff. ‘‘ Paddle in, old boy, and I’ll 
give you a mess of fish that is fit to place 
before the governor.”’ 

The light suddenly changed its direc- 
tion, and a long and slightly built boat 
hove up out of the gloom, while the red 
glare fell on the weather-beaten features 
of the Leather-Stocking, whose tall person 
was seen erect in the frail vessel, wield- 
ing, with the grace of an experienced 
boatman, a long fishing-spear, which he 
held by its center, first .dropping one end 
and then the other into the water, to aid 
in propelling the little canoe of bark, we 
will not say through, but over, the water. 
At the farthest end of the vessel a form 
was faintly seen, guiding its motion, and 
using a paddle with the ease of one who 
felt there was no necessity for exertion. 
The Leather-Stocking struck his spear 
lightly against the short staff which up- 
held, on a rude grating framed of old 
hoops of iron, the knots of pine that com- 
posed the fuel, and the light, which glared 
high, for an instant fell on the swarthy 
features, and dark, glancing eyes of Mo- 
hegan. 

The boat glided along the shore until it 
arrived opposite the fishing-ground, when 
it again changed its direction, and moved 
on to the land, with a motion so graceful, 
and yet so rapid, that it seemed to possess 
the power of regulating its own progress. 
The water in front of the canoe was 
hardly ruffled by its passage, and no 
sound betrayed the collision, when the 
light fabric shot on the gravelly beach 
for nearly half its length, Natty receding 
a step or two from its bow, in order to 
facilitate the landing. 

«« Approach, Mohegan,’’ said Marma- 
duke; “approach, Leather-Stocking, and 
load your canoe with bass. It would be 
a shame to assail the animals with the 
spear, when such multitudes of victims 
lie here that will be lost as food for the 
want of mouths to consume them.”’ 

“No, no, Judge,’’ returned Natty, his 
tall figure stalking over the narrow beach 
and ascending to the little grassy bottom 
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where the fish were laid in piles; ‘I eat 
of no man’s wasty ways. I strike my 


spear into the eels or the trout, when I 
crave the creaters; but I wouldn’t be 
helping to such a sinful kind of fishing for 
the best rifle that was ever brought out 
from the old countries. If they had fur, 
like the beaver, or you could tan their 
hides, like a buck, something might be 
said in favor of taking them by the thou- 
sand with your nets; but as God made 
them for man’s food, and for no other 
disarnable reason, I call it sinful and 
wasty to catch more than can be eat.”’ 

‘Your reasoning is mine ; for once, old 
hunter, we agree in opinion ; and | hearti- 
ly wish we could make a convert of the 
sheriff. A net of half the size of this would 
supply the whole village with fish for a 
week at one haul.”’ 

The Leather-Stocking did not relish this 
alliance in sentiment; and he shook his 
head doubtingly as he answered : 

‘*No,no; we are not much of one mind, 
Judge, or you’d never turn good hunting- 
grounds into stumpy pastures. And you 
fish and hunt out of rule; but, to me, the 
flesh is sweeter where the creater has 
some chance for its life; for that reason, 
I always use a Single ball, even if it be at 
a bird or a squirrel. Besides, it saves 
lead; for, when a body knows how to 
shoot, one piece of lead is enough for all, 
except hard-lived animals.” 

The sheriff heard these ,opinions with 
great indignation; and when he com- 
pleted the last arrangement for the divis- 
ion, by carrying with his own hands a 
trout of a large size, and placing it on four 
different piles in succession, as his vacil- 
lating ideas of justice required, gave vent 
to his spleen. 

‘© A very pretty confederacy, indeed ! 
Judge Temple, the landlord and owner of 
a township, with Nathaniel Bumppo, a 
lawless squatter and professed deer-killer, 
in order to preserve the game of the coun- 
ty! But, ’duke, when I fish I fish; so, 
away boys for another haul, and we’ll 
send out wagons and carts in the morning 
to bring in our prizes.”’ 

Marmaduke appeared to understand 
that all opposition to the will of the sheriff 
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would be useless, and he strolled from the 
fire to the place where the canoe of the 
hunters lay, whither the ladies and Oliver 
Edwards had already preceded him. 

Curiosity induced the females to ap- 
proach this spot; but it was a different 
motive that led the youth thither. Eliza- 
beth examined the light ashen timbers 
and thin bark covering of the canoe in 
admiration of its neat but simple execu- 
tion, and with wonder that any human 
being could be so daring as to trust his 
life in so frail a vessel. But the youth ex- 
plained to her the buoyant properties of 
the boat, and its perfect safety when un- 
der proper management ; adding, in such 
glowing terms, a description of the man- 
ner in which the fish were struck with the 
spear that she changed suddenly, from 
an apprehension of the danger of the ex- 
cursion, to a desire to participate in its 
pleasures. She even ventured a proposi- 
tion to that effect to her father, laughing 
at the same time at her own wish, and 
accusing herself of acting under a wo- 
man’s caprice. 

«Say not so, Bess,’’ returned the Judge; 
“‘T would have you above the idle fears of 
a Silly girl. These canoes are the safest 
kind of boats to those who have skill and 
steady nerves. I have crossed the broad- 
est part of the Oneida in one much smaller 
than this.’’ 

“And I the Ontary,’’ interrupted the 
Leather-Stocking ; ‘‘and that with squaws 
in the canoe, too. But the Delaware wo- 
men are used to the paddle, and are good 
hands in a boat of this nater. If the 
young lady would like to see an old man 
strike a trout for his breakfast, she is 
welcome to a seat. John will say the 
same, seeing that he built the canoe, 
which was only launched yesterday ; for 
T’m not overcurous at such small work 
as brooms, and basket-making, and other 
like Indian trades.”’ 

Natty gave Klizabeth one of his signi- 
ficant laughs, with a kind nod of the 
head, when he concluded his invitation ; 
but Mohegan, with the native grace of an 
Indian, approached, and taking her soft 


white hand into his own swarthy and 


wrinkled palm, said : 
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“Come, granddaughter of Miquon, and 
John will be glad. Trust the Indian ; his 
head is old, though his hand is not steady. 
The Young Eagle will go and see that no 
harm hurts his sister.”’ 

“Mr. Edwards,”’ said Elizabeth, blush- 
ing slightly, “your friend Mohegan has 
given a promise for you. Do you redeem 
the pledge? ’’ 

‘‘ With my life, if necessary, Miss Tem- 
ple,’’ cried the youth, with fervor. ‘‘The 
sight is worth some little apprehenson ; 
for of real danger there is none. Iwill go 
with you and Miss Grant, however, to 
save appearances.”’ 

‘“* With me!’ exclaimed Louisa. ‘No, 
not with me, Mr. Edwards; nor, surely, 
do you mean to trust yourself in that 
slight canoe.” 

“But I shall; for I have no apprehen- 
sions any longer,”’ said Elizabeth, stepping 
into the boat and taking a seat where the 
Indian directed. ‘‘Mr. Edwards, you may 
remain, as three do seem to be enough for 
such an egg-shell.”’ 

‘* Tt shall hold a fourth,’ cried the young 
man, springing to her side with a violence 
that nearly shook the weak fabric of the 
vessel asunder. ‘‘ Pardon me, Miss Tem- 
ple, that Ido not permit these venerable 
Charons to take you to the shades unat- 
tended by your genius.”’ 

‘Is it a good or evil spirit?’’ asked 
Elizabeth. 

** Good to you.” 

‘* And mine,’’ added the maiden, with 
an air that strangely blended pique with 
satisfaction. But the motion of the canoe 
gave rise to new ideas, and fortunately 
afforded a good excuse to the young man 
to change the discourse. 

It appeared to Elizabeth that they 
glided over the water by magic, so easy 
and graceful was the manner in which 
Mohegan guided his little bark. <A slight 
gesture with his spear indicated the way 
in which Leather-Stocking wished to go, 
and a profound silence was preserved by 
the whole party, as the precaution neces- 
sary to the success of their fishery. At 
that point of the lake the water shoaled 
regularly, differing in this particular alto- 
gether from those parts where the moun- 
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tains rose nearly in perpendicular preci- 
pices from the beach. There the largest: 
vessels could have lain, with their yards 
interlocked with the pines: while here a 
scanty growth of rushes lifted their tops 
above the lake, gently curling the waters, 
as their bending heads waved with the 
passing breath of the night air. It was 
at the shallow points only that the bass 
could be found, or the net cast with suc- 
cess, 

Elizabeth saw thousands of these fish 
swimming in shoals along the shallow and 
warm waters of the shore; for the flaring 
light of their torch laid bare the mysteries 
of the lake, as plainly as if the limpid 
sheet of the Otsego was but another at- 
mosphere. Every instant she expected to 
see the impending spear of Leather-Stock- 
ing darting into the thronging hosts that 
were rushing beneath her, where it would 
seem that a blow could not go amiss; and 
where, as her father had already said, the 
prize that would be obtained was worthy 
any epicure. But Natty had his peculiar 
habits, and, it would seem, his peculiar 
tastes also. His tall stature, and his erect 
posture, enabled him to see much farther 
than those who were seated in the bottom 
of the canoe; and he turned his head 
warily in every direction, frequently bend- 
ing his body forward, and straining his 
vision, as if desirous of penetrating the 
water that surrounded their boundary of 
light. At length his anxious scrutiny was 
rewarded with success, and, waving his 
spear from the shore, he said in a cautious 
tone : 

“Send her outside the bass, John; I see 
a laker there, that has run out of the 
school. It’s seldom one finds such a 
creater in shallow water, where a spear 
can touch it.”’ 

Mohegan gave a wave of assent with 
his hand, and in the next instant the canoe 
was without the “run of the bass,’’ and 
in water nearly twenty feet in depth. A 
few additional knots were laid on the 
grating, and the light penetrated to the 
bottom. Elizabeth then saw a fish of un- 
usual size floating above small pieces of 
logs and sticks. The animal was only dis- 
tinguishable, at that distance, by a slight 
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but almost imperceptible motion of its 
fins and tail. The curiosity excited by 
this unusual exposure of the secrets of the 
lake seemed to be mutual between the 
heiress of the land and the lord of these 
waters, for the ‘‘salmon-trout ’’ soon an- 
nounced his interest by raising his head 
and body for a few degrees above a hori- 
zontal line, and then dropping them again 
into a horizontal position. 

““Whist ! whist!’’ said Natty, in a low 
voice, on hearing a slight sound made by 
Elizabeth in bending over the side of the 
canoe in curiosity; “‘’tis a skeary animal, 
and it’s a far stroke for a spear. My 
handle is but fourteen foot, and the 
creater lies a good eighteen from the top 
of the water; but I’ll try him, for he’s a 
ten-pounder.”’ 

While speaking, the Leather-Stocking 
was poising and directing his weapon. 
Elizabeth saw the bright, polished tines, 
as they slowly and silently entered the 
water, where the refraction pointed them 
many degrees from the true direction of 
the fish, and she thought that the in- 
tended victim saw them also, as he seemed 
to increase the play of his tail and fins, 
though without moving his station. At 
the next instant the tall body of Natty 
bent to the water’s edge and the handle of 
his spear disappeared in the lake. The 
long, dark streak of the gliding weapon, 
and the little bubbling vortex which 
followed its rapid flight, were easily to be 
seen; but it was not until the handle shot 
again into the air by its own reaction, and 
its master, catching it in his hand, threw 
its tines uppermost, that Elizabeth was 
acquainted with the success of the blow. 
A fish of great size was transfixed by the 
barbed steel, and was very soon shaken 
from its impaled situation into the bottom 
of the canoe. 

‘That will do, John,” said Natty, rais- 
ing his prize by one of his fingers, and ex- 
hibiting it before the torch; ‘‘I shall not 
strike another blow to-night.”’ 

The Indian again waved his hand, and 
replied with the simple and energetic 
monosyllable of : 

AE oes baad 

Elizabeth was awakened from the trance 
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created by this scene, and by gazing in 
that unusual manner at the bottom of 
the lake, by the hoarse sounds of Benja- 
min’s voice, and the dashing of oars, as 
the heavier boat of the seine-drawers ap- 
proached the spot where the canoe lay, 
dragging after it the folds of the net. 

“Haul off, haul off, Master Bumppo,”’’ 
cried Benjamin ; “‘ your top-light frightens 
the fish, who see the net and sheer off 
soundings. A fish knows as much as a 
horse, or, for that matter, more, seeing 
that it’s brought up on the water. Haul 
off, Master Bumppo, haul off, I say, and 
give a wide berth to the seine.”’ 

Mohegan guided their little canoe to a 
point where the movements of the fisher- 
men could be observed, without interrup- 
tion to the business, and then suffered it 
to lie quietly on the water, looking like an 
imaginary vessel floating in air. There 
appeared to be much ill-humor among the 
party in the batteau, for the directions of 
Benjamin were not only frequent, but is- 
sued in a voice that partook largely of dis- 
satisfaction. 

‘Pull larboard oar, will ye, Master 
Kirby?” cried the old seaman; “pull 
larboard best. It would puzzle the oldest 
admiral in the British fleet to cast this 
there net fair, with a wake like a cork- 
screw. Pull starboard, boy, pull star- 
board oar, with a will.”’ 

“‘Harkee, Mister Pump,’’ said Kirby, 
ceasing to row, and speaking with some 
spirit; “lm a man that likes civil lan- 
guage and decent treatment, such as is 
wight ’twixt man and man. If you want 
us to go hoy, say so, and hoy I’ll go, for 
the benefit of the company; but I’m not 
used to being ordered about like dumb 
cattle.” 

«“Who’s dumb cattle? ’’ echoed Benja- 
min, fiercely, turning his forbidding face 
to the glare of light from the canoe, and 
exhibiting every feature teeming with the 
expression of disgust. “If you want to 
come aft and cun the boat round, come, 
and be damned, and pretty steerage you'll 
make of it. There’s but another heave 
of the net in the stern-sheets, and we’re 
clear of the thing. Give way, will ye? 
and shoot her ahead for a fathom or two, 
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and if you catch me afloat again with such 
a horse-marine as yourself, why, rate me 
a ship’s jackass, that’s all.” 

Probably encouraged by the prospect of 
a speedy termination to his labor, the 
wood-chopper resumed his oar, and, under 
strong excitement, gave a stroke, that 
not only cleared the boat of the net but of 
the steward at the same instant. Benja- 
min had stood on the little platform that 
held the seine, in the stern of the boat, 
and the violent whirl occasioned by the 
vigor of the wood-chopper’s arm com- 
pletely destroyed his balance. The posi- 
tion of the lights rendered objects in the 
batteau distinguishable, both from the 
canoe and the shore; and the heavy fall 
on the water drew alleyes to the steward, 
as he lay struggling, for a moment, in 
sight. 

A loud burst of merriment, to which 
the lungs of Kirby contributed no small 
part, broke out like a chorus of laughter, 
and ran along the eastern mountain, in 
echoes, until it died away in distant, 
mocking mirth, among the rocks and 
woods. The body of the steward was 
seen slowly to disappear, as was expect- 
ed, but when the light waves, which had 
been raised by his fall, began to sink in 
calmness, and the water finally closed 
over his head unbroken and still, a very 
different feeling pervaded the spectators. 

“‘How fare you, Benjamin ?’’ shouted 
Richard from the shore. 

“The dumb devil can’t swim a 
stroke !’’ exclaimed Kirby, rising and 
beginning to throw aside his clothes. 

“Paddle up, Mohegan,” cried young 
Edwards, ‘the light will show us where 
he lies, and I will dive for the body.” 

“Oh! save him ! for God’s sake, save 
him !’’ exclaimed Elizabeth, bowing her 
head on the side of the canoe in horror. 

A powerful and dexterous sweep of 
Mohegan’s paddle sent the canoe directly 
over the spot where the steward had fall- 
en, and a loud shout from the Leather- 
Stocking announced that he saw the 
body. 

“Steady the boat while I dive,’’ again 
cried Edwards. 

“Gently, lad, gently,” said Natty; 
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“‘T’ll spear the creater up in half the 
time, and no risk to anybody.” 

The form of Benjamin was lying about 
half way to the bottom, grasping with 
koth hands some broken rushes. The 
blood of Elizabeth curdled to her heart as 
she saw the figure of a fellow-creature 
thus extended under an immense sheet of 
water, apparently in motion, by the undu- 
lations of the dying waves, with its face 
and hands, viewed by that light, and 
through the medium of the fluid, already 
colored with hues like death. 

At the same instant she saw the shin- 
ing tines of Natty’s spear approaching the 
head of the sufferer, and entwining them- 
selves, rapidly and dexterously, in the 
hairs of his cue and the cape of his coat. 
The body was now raised slowly, looking 
ghastly and grim, as its features turned 
upward to the light, and approached the 
surface. The arrival of the nostrils of 
Benjamin into their own atmosphere was 
announced by a breathing that would have 
done credit to a porpoise. Fora moment, 
Natty held the steward suspended, with 
his head just above the water, while his 
eyes Slowly opened, and stared about him, 
as if he thought that he had reached a 
new and unexplored country. 

As all the parties acted and spoke to- 
gether, much less time was consumed in 
the occurrence of these events than in 
their narration. To bring the batteau to 
the end of the spear, and to raise the form 
of Benjamin into the boat, and for the 
whole party to regain the shore, required 
but a minute. Kirby, aided by Richard, 
whose anxiety induced him to run into 
the water to meet his favorite assistant, 
carried the motionless steward up the 
bank and seated him before the fire, while 
the sheriff proceeded to order the most 
approved measures then in use for the re- 
suscitation of the drowned. 

‘*Run, Billy,” he cried, “‘to the village 
and bring up the rum-hogshead that lies 
before the door, in which I am making 
vinegar, and be quick, boy; don’t stay to 
empty the vinegar, and stop at Mr. Le 
Quoi’s and buy a paper of tobacco and 
half-a-dozen pipes; and ask Remarkable 
for some salt and one of her flannel petti- 
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coats; and ask Dr. Todd to send his lan- 
cet and to come himself; and—ha! ’duke, 
what are you about? would you strangle 
a man who is full of water by giving him 
rum? Help me to open his hand that I 
may pat it.’’ 

All this time Benjamin sat, with his 
muscles fixed, his mouth shut, and his 
hands clinching the rushes, which he had 
seized in the confusion of the moment, and 
which, as he held fast, like a true seaman, 
had been the means of preventing his 
body from rising again to the surface. 
His eyes, however, were open, and stared 
wildly on the group about the fire, while 
his lungs were playing like a blacksmith’s 
bellows, as if to compensate themselves 
for the minute inaction to which they had 
been subjected. As he kept his lips com- 
pressed, with a most inveterate deter- 
mination, the air was compelled to pass 
through his nostrils, and he rather snorted 
than breathed, and in such a manner, 
that nothing but the excessive agitation 
of the sheriff could at all justify his pre- 
cipitous orders. 

The bottle, applied to the steward’s: 
lips by Marmaduke, acted like a charm. 
His mouth opened instinctively ; his: 
hands dropped the rushes and seized the. 
glass ; his eyes raised from their horizon-- 
tal stare to the heavens; and the whole 
man was lost, for a moment, in a@ new 
sensation. Unhappily for the propensity 
of the steward, breath was as necessary 
after one of these draughts as after his 
submersion, and the time at length ar- 
rived when he was compelled to let go the 
bottie. 

“Why, Benjamin roared the sheriff ; 
“you amaze me! for a man of your ex- 
perience in drownings to act so foolishly ! 
just now, you were half full of water, and 
now you are ie 

“Full of grog,’ interrupted the stew- 
ard, his features settling down, with 
amazing flexibility, into their natural 
economy. ‘‘ But, d’ye see, squire, I kept 
my hatches close, and it’s but little water 
that ever gets into my scuttle-butt. 
Harkee, Master Kirby ! I’ve followed the 
salt-water for the better part of a man’s 
life, and have seen some navigation on the 
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fresh; but this here matter I will say in 
your favor, and that is, that you’re the 
awk’ardest green’un that ever straddled 
a boat’s thwart. Them that likes you for 
a shipmate, may sail with you and no 


thanks; but dam’me if I even walk on the. 


lake shore in your company. For why? 
you'd as lief drown a-man as one of them 
there fish; not to throw a Christian crea- 
ture so much as a rope’s end when he was 
adrift, and no life-buoy in sight! Natty 
Bumppo, give us your fist. There’s them 
that says you’re an Indian and a scalper, 
but you’ve served me a good turn, and 
you may set me down for a friend; tho’f 
it would have been more shipshape like to 
lower the bight of a rope, or running bow- 
line below me, than to seize an old seaman 
by his head-lanyard ; but I suppose you 
are used to taking men by the hair, and 
seeing you did me good instead of harm 
thereby, why, it’s the same thing, d’ye 
see?” 

Marmaduke prevented any reply, and 
assuming the direction of matters with a 
dignity and discretion that at once silenced 
all opposition from his cousin, Benjamin 
was dispatched to the village by land, 
and the net was hauled to shore in such a 
manner that the fish for once escaped its 
meshes with impunity. 

The division of the spoils was made 
in the ordinary manner, by placing one of 
the party with his back to the game, who 
named the owner of each pile. Bill Kirby 
stretched his large frame on the grass by 
the side of the fire, as sentinel until morn- 
ing, over net and fish; and the remainder 
of the party embarked in the batteau, to 
return to the village. 

The wood-chopper was seen broiling his 
supper on the coals as they lost sight of 
the fire, and, when the boat approached 
the shore, the torch of Mohegan’s canoe 
was shining again under the gloom of the 
eastern mountain. Its motion ceased sud- 
denly ; a scattering of brands was in the 
air, and then all remained dark as the 
conjunction of night, forest, and mountain 
could render the scene. 

The thoughts of Elizabeth wandered 
from the youth, who was holding a canopy 
of shawls over herself and Louisa, to the 
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j hunter and the Indian warrior; and she 


felt an awakening curiosity to visit a hut 
where men of such different habits and 
temperament were drawn together as by 
common impulse. 


CHAPTER “XX V- 


“Cease all this parlance about hills and dales: 
None listen to thy scenes of boyish frolic, 
Fond dotard ! with such tickled ears as thou dost: 
Come! to thy tale.”,—Duo. 


Mr. Jonzs arose on the following morn- 
ing with the sun, and, ordering his own 
and Marmaduke’s steeds to be saddled, he 
proceeded, with a countenance big with 
some business of unusual moment, to the 
apartment of the Judge. The door was 
unfastened, and Richard entered, with the 
freedom that characterized not only the 
intercourse between the cousins, but the 
ordinary manners of the sheriff. 

‘Well, "duke, to horse,’’ he cried, “‘ and 
I will explain to you my meaning in the 
allusions I made last night. David says, 
in the Psalms—no, it was Solomon, but it 
was ali in the family—Solomon said there 
was a time for all things; and, in my 
humble opinion, a fishing-party is not the 
moment for discussing important subjects. 
Ha! why, what the devil ails you, Mar- 
maduke ? a’n’t you well? let me feel your 
pulse; my grandfather, you know 22 

**Quite well in the body, Richard,’’ in- 
terrupted the Judge, repulsing his cousin, 
who was about to assume the functions 
that rightly belonged to Dr. Todd; ‘but 
illat heart. I received letters by the post 
last night, after we returned from the 
point, and this among the number.’’ 

The sheriff took the letter, but without 
turning his eyes on the writing, for he was 
examining the appearance of the other 
From the face of his 
cousin the gaze of Richard wandered to 
the table, which was covered with letters, 
packets, and newspapers; then to the 
apartment and all it contained. On the 
bed there was the impression that had 
been made by a human form, but the 
coverings were unmoved, and everything 
indicated that the occupant of the room 
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had passed a sleepless night. The candles 
had burned to the sockets, and had evi- 
dently extinguished themselves in their 
own fragments. Marmaduke had drawn 
his curtains, and opened both the shutters 
and the sashes, to admit the balmy air of 
a Spring morning; but his pale cheek, his 
quivering lip, and his sunken eye, pre- 
sented altogether so very different an ap- 
pearance from the usual calm, manly, and 
cheerful aspect of the Judge, that the 
sheriff grew each moment more and more 
bewildered with astonishment. Atlength 
Richard found time to cast his eyes on the 
direction of the letter, which he still held 
unopened, crumpling it in his hand. 

“What! a ship-letter !’’ he exclaimed ; 
“and from England! ha! ’duke, there 
must be news of importance indeed ! ”’ 

‘Read it,’? said Marmaduke, pacing 
the floor in excessive agitation. 

Richard, who commonly thought aloud, 
was unable to read a letter without suffer- 
ing part of its contents to escape him in 
audible sounds. So much of the epistle 
as was divulged in that manner we shall 
lay before the reader, accompanied by the 
passing remarks of tho sheriff: 

“London, February 12, 1793.2. What 
a devil of a passage she had! but the wind 
has been northwest for six weeks, until 
within the last fortnight. 

«« «Sir, your favors of August 10th, Sep- 
tember 23d, and of December Ist, were 
received in due season, and the first an- 
swered by return of packet. Since the re- 
ceipt of the last, I’ ’’—here a long passage 
was rendered indistinct by a kind of hum- 
ming noise by the sheriff—‘‘ ‘I grieve to 
say that,’-—hum, hum, bad enough to be 
sure—‘ but trust that a merciful Provi- 
dence has seen fit’—hum, hum, hum ; 
seems to be a good pious sort of a man, 
*duke ; belongs to the established church, 
I dare say ; hum, hum—‘ vessel sailed from 
Falmouth on or about the 1st Septem- 
ber of last year, and ’—hum, hum, hum. 
‘Tf anything should transpire on this af- 
flicting subject shall not fail ’—hum, hum ; 
really a good-hearted man, for a lawyer 
—‘put can communicate nothing further 
at; present ’—hum, hum. ‘The national 
convention ’—hum, hum —‘ unfortunate 
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Louis’ —hum, hum—‘example of your 
Washington ’—a very sensible man, I de- 
clare, and none of your crazy democrats. 
Hum, hum—‘our gallant navy ’—hum, 
hum—‘ under our most excellent monarch’ 
—ay, a good man enough, that King 
George, but bad advisers; hum, hum—‘I 
beg to conclude with assurances of my 
perfect respect ’“—hum, hum—‘ ANDREW 
Hout.’—Andrew Holt, a very sensible, 
feeling man, this Mr. Andrew Holt—but 
the writer of evil tidings. What will you 
do next, Cousin Marmaduke ?”’ 

«What can I do, Richard, but trust to 
time, and the will of Heaven? Here is 
another letter from Connecticut, but it 
only repeats the substance of the last. 
There is but one consoling reflection to be 
gathered from the English news, which is, 
that my last letter was received by him 
before the ship sailed.”’ 

“‘This is bad enough, indeed ! ’duke, bad 
enough, indeed ! and away go all my plans, 
of puttings wings to the house, to the 
devil. I had made arrangements for a 
ride to introduce you to something of a 
very important nature. You know how 
much you think of mines——”’’ 

‘* Talk not of mines,’ interrupted the 
Judge ; ‘“‘ there is a sacred duty to be per- 
formed, and that without delay. I must 
devote this day to writing ; and thou must 
be my assistant, Richard; it will not do to 
employ Oliver in a matter cf such secrecy 
and interest.”’ 

“No, no, ’duke,’’ cried the sheriff, 
squeezing his hand; ‘“‘I am your man, 
just now; we are sisters’ children, and 
blood, after all, is the best cement to make 
friendship stick together. Well, well, 
there is no hurry about the silver mine, 
just now; another time will do as well. 
We shall want Dirky Van, I suppose ?”’ 

Marmaduke assented to this indirect 
question, and the sheriff relinquished all 
his intentions on the subject of the ride, 
and, repairing to the breakfast parlor, he 
dispatched a messenger to require the 
immediate presence of Dirck Van der 
School. 

The village of Templeton at that time 
supported but two lawyers, one of whom 
was introduced to our readers in the bar- 
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room of the “ Bold Dragoon,’’ and the 
other was the gentleman of whom Richard 
spoke by the friendly yet familiar appella- 
tion of Dirck, or Dirky Van. Great good- 
nature, a very tolerable share of skill in 
his profession, and, considering the cir- 
cumstances, no contemptible degree of 
honesty, were the principal ingredients in 
the character of this man, who was known 
to the settlers as Squire Van der School, 
and sometimes by the flattermg though 
anomalous title of the ‘‘ Dutch” or “honest 
lawyer.’’ We would not wish to mislead 
our readers in their conceptions of any of 
our characters, and we therefore feel it 
necessary to add that the adjective, in the 
preceding agnomen of Mr. Van der School, 
was used in direct reference to its substan- 
tive. Our orthodox friends need not be 
told that all the merit in this world is 
comparative ; and, once for all, we desire 
to say, that, where anything which in- 
volves qualities or character is asserted, 
we must be understood to mean, ‘‘under 
' the circumstances.”’ 

During the remainder of the day the 
Judge was closeted with his cousin and his 
lawyer, and no one else was admitted to 
his apartment, excepting his daughter. 
The deep distress that so evidently 
affected Marmaduke was in some measure 
communicated to Elizabeth also, for a look 
of dejection shaded her intelligent features 
and the buoyancy of her animated spirits 
was sensibly softened. Once on that day 
young Edwards, who was a wondering and 
observant spectator of the sudden altera- 
tion produced in the heads of the family, 
detected a tear stealing over the cheek of 
Elizabeth, and suffusing her bright eyes 
with a softness that did not always belong 
to their expression. 

‘‘ Have any evil tidings been received, 
Miss Temple?’’? he inquired, with an 
interest and voice that eaused Louisa 
Grant to raise her head from her needle- 
work with a quickness at which she in- 
stantly blushed herself. “I would offer 
my services to your father, if, as I sus- 
pect, he needs an agent in some distant 
place, and I thought it would give you 
relief.”’ . 

““We have certainly heard bad news,”’’ 
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| returned Elizabeth, ‘‘and it may be neces- 
sary that my father should leave home 
for a short period, unless I can persuade 
him to trust my cousin Richard with the 
business, whose absence from the country. 
just at this time, too, might be inexpe 
dient.”’ 

The youth paused a moment, and the 
blood gathered slowly to his temples as 
he continued : 

“Tf it be of a nature that I could 
execute—— ”’ . 

“It is such as can only be confided to 
one we know—one of ourselves.”’ 

«“Surely you know me, Miss Temple! ” 
he added, with a warmth that he seldom 
exhibited, but which did sometimes es- 
cape him in the moments of their frank 
communications. ‘“‘Have I lived five 
months under your roof to be a stran- 
perPr>? 

Elizabeth was engaged with her needle 
also, and she bent her head to one side, 
affecting to arrange her muslin; but her 
hand shook, her color heightened, and her 
eyes lost their moisture in an expression 
of ungovernable interest, as she said : 

‘*“How much do we know of you, Mr. 
Edwards ?”’ 

‘How much!’ echoed the youth, gaz- 
ing from the speaker to the mild counte- 
nance of Louisa, that was also illuminated 
with curiosity ; “how much! have I been 
so long an inmate with you and not 
known ? ”’ 

The head of Elizabeth turned slowly 
from its affected position, and the look 
of confusion that had blended so strongly 
with an expression of interest changed 
to a smile. 

“We know you, sir, indeed; you are 
called Mr. Oliver Edwards. I understand 
that you have informed my friend Miss 
Grant that you are a native a 

‘* Klizabeth !’? exclaimed Louisa, blush- 
ing to the eyes and trembling like an 
aspen; ““you misunderstood me, dear 
Miss Temple; I—I—it was only a con- 
jecture. Besides, if Mr. Edwards is re- 
lated to the natives, why should we 
reproach him? In what are we better ? 
at least I, who am the child of a poor 
and unsettled clergyman? ’”’ 
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Hlizabeth shook her head doubtingly, 
and even laughed, but made no reply, 
until, observing the melancholy which 
pervaded the countenance of her compan- 
ion, who was thinking of the poverty and 
labors of her father, she continued : 

‘Nay, Louisa, humility carries you too 
far. The daughter of a minister of the 
church can have no superiors. Neither I 
nor Mr. Edwards is quite your equal, un- 
less,’’? she added, again smiling, “he is in 
secret a king.” 

“A faithful servant of the King of 
kings, Miss Temple, is inferior to none on 
earth,’’ said Louisa; ‘‘ but his honors are 
his own; I am only the child of a poor 
and friendless man, and can claim no 
other distinction. Why, then, should I 
feel myself elevated above Mr. Edwards, 
because — because — perhaps he is only 
very, very distantly related to John Mo- 
hegan ?”’ 

Glances of a very comprehensive mean- 
ing were exchanged between the heiress 
and the young man, as Louisa betrayed, 
while vindicating his lineage, the reluc- 
tance with which she admitted his alli- 
ance with the old warrior; but not even a 
smile at the simplicity of their companion 
was indulged by either. 

“On reflection, I must acknowledge 
that my situation here is somewhat equiv- 
ocal,’’ said Edwards, ‘‘ though I may be 
‘said to have purchased it with my blood.”’ 

“The blood, too, of one of the native 
lords of the soil!’’ cried Elizabeth, who 
evidently put little faith in his aboriginal 
‘descent. 

“Do I bear the marks of my lineage so 
very plainly impressed on my appearance ? 
Iam dark, but not very red—not more so 
than common?” 

‘Rather more so, just now.”’ 

‘“‘T am sure, Miss Temple,’’ cried 
Louisa, “you cannot have taken much 
notice of Mr. Edwards. His eyes are not 
‘so black as Mohegan’s, or even your own, 
nor is his hair! ”’ 

“Very possibly, then, I can lay claim 
to the same descent. It would be a great 
relief to my mind to think so, for 1 own 
that I grieve when I see old Mohegan 
walking about these lands like the ghost 
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of one of their ancient possessors, and feel 
how small is my own right to possess 
them.’’ 

“Do you?” cried the youth, with a 
vehemence that startled the ladies. 

‘JT do, indeed,’’ returned Elizabeth, 
after suffering a moment to pass in sur- 
prise; ‘‘ but what can I do—what can 
my father do? Should we offer the old 
man a home and a maintenance his habits 
would compel him to refuse us. Neither 
were we so silly as to wish such a thing, 
could we convert these clearings and 
farms again into hunting-grounds, as 
the Leather-Stocking would wish to see 
them.”’ 

““ You speak the truth, Miss Temple,’’ 
said Edwards. ‘‘ What can you do in- 
deed? But there is one thing that I am 
certain you can and will do, when you 
become the mistress of these beautiful 
valleys—use your wealth with indulgence 
to the poor, and charity to the needy ; 
indeed, you can do no more.”’ 

** And that will be doing a good deal,”’ 
said Louisa, smiling in her turn. ‘“ But 
there will, doubtless, be one to take the 
direction of such things from her hands.”’ 

‘““T am not about to disclaim matri- 
mony, like a silly girl, who dreams of 
nothing else from morn till night; but I 
am a nun here, without the vow of celi- 
bacy. Where shall I find a husband in 
these forests ? ”’ 

‘«“There is none, Miss Temple,’’ said 
Edwards, quickly; ‘“‘ there is none who 
has a right to aspire te you, and I know 
that you will wait to be sought by your 
equal; or die, as you live, ioved, re- 
spected, and admired by all who know 
you.”’ 

The young man seemed to think that 
he had said all that was required by gal- 
lantry, for he arose, and, taking his hat, 
hurried from the apartment. Perhaps 
Louisa thought that he had said more 
than was necessary, for she sighed, with 
an aspiration so low that it was scarcely 
audible to herself, and bent her head over 
her work again. And it is possible that 
Miss Temple wished to hear more, for her 
eyes continued fixed for a minute on the 
door through which the young man had 
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passed, then glanced quickly toward 
her companion, when the long silence 
that succeeded manifested how much 
zest may be given to the conversation of 
two maidens under eighteen by the pres- 
ence of a youth of three-and-twenty. 

The first person encountered by Mr. 
Edwards, as he rather rushed than 
walked from the house, was the little 
square-built lawyer, with a large bundle 
of papers under his arm, a pair of green 


spectacles on his nose, with glasses at. 


the sides, as if to multiply his power of 


detecting frauds by additional organs of | 


vision. 

Mr. Van der School was a well-educated 
man, but of slow comprehension, who had 
imbibed a wariness in his speeches and 
actions, from having suffered by his colli- 
sions with his more mercurial and apt 
brethren who had laid the foundations of 
their practice in the Eastern courts, and 
who had sucked in shrewdness with their 
mother’s milk. The caution of this gen- 
tleman was exhibited in his actions, by 
the utmost metbod and punctuality, tinct- 
ured with a good deal of timidity; and in 
his speeches, by a parenthetical style that 
frequently left to his auditors a long 
search after his meaning. 

““A good-morning to you, Mr. Van der 
School,’’ said Edwards; ‘‘it seems to be a 
busy day with us at the mansion-house.’’ 

“‘Good-morning, Mr. Edwards (if that 
is your name [for, being a stranger, we 
have no other evidence of the fact than 
your own testimony |, as 1 understand you 
have given it to Judge Temple), good- 
morning, sir. It is apparently a busy day 
(but a man of your discretion need not be 
told [having, doubtless, discovered it of 
your own accord], that appearances are 
often deceitful) up at the mansion-house.”’ 

“‘Have you papers of consequence that 
will require copying ? Can I be of assist- 
ance in any way?”’ 

“There are papers (as doubtless you 
see [for your eyes are young] by the out- 
sides) that require copying.’’ 

““Well, then, I will accompany you to 
your office, and receive such as are most 
needed, and by night I shall have them 
done if there be much haste.”’ 
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‘T shall always be glad to see you, sir, 
at my office (as in duty bound [not that it 
is obligatory to receive any man within 
your dwelling (unless so inclined), which 
is a castle], according to the forms of 
politeness), or at any other place; but 
the papers are most strictly confidential 
(and, as such, cannot be read by any one), 
unless so directed (by Judge Temple’s 
solemn injunctions), and are invisible to 
all eyes; excepting those whose duties 
(I mean assumed duties) require it of 
them.” 

“Well, sir, as I perceive that I can be 
of no service, | wish you another good- 
morning; but beg you will remember 
that I am quite idle just now, and I wish 
you would intimate as much to Judge 
Temple, and make him a tender of my 
services in any part of the world, unless. 
—unless—it be far from Templeton.”’ 

“‘T will make the communication, sir, 
in your name (with your own qualifica- 
tions), as your agent. Good-morning, 
sir. But stay proceedings, Mr. Edwards. 
(so called), for a moment. Do you wish 
me to state the offer of traveling as a 
final contract (for which consideration has. 
been received at former dates [by sums. 
advanced], which would be binding), or as. 
a tender of services for which compen- 
sation is to be paid (according to future: 
agreement between the parties), on per- 
formance of the conditions ? ’’ 

‘“*Any way, any way,’ said Edwards, 
‘“he seems in distress, and I would assist: 
him.’’ 

“The motive is good, sir (according to: 
appearances [which are often deceitful] on 
first impressions), and does you honor. 
I will mention your wish, young gentle- 
man (as you now seem), and will not fail 
to communicate the answer by five o’clock 
P.M. of this present day (God willing), if 
you give me an opportunity so to do.” 

The ambiguous nature of the situation 
and character of Mr. Edwards had ren- 
dered him an object of peculiar suspicion 
to the lawyer, and the youth was conse- 
quently too much accustomed to similar 
equivocal and guarded speeches to feel any 
unusual disgust at the present dialogue. 
He saw at once that it was the intention. 
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of the practitioner to conceal the nature 
of his business, even from the private sec- 
retary of Judge Temple ; and he knew too 
well the difficulty of comprehending the 
meaning of Mr. Van der School, when the 
gentleman most wished to be luminous in 
his discourse, not to abandon all thoughts 
of a discovery, when he perceived that the 
attorney was endeavoring to avoid any- 
thing like an approach to a cross-examina- 
tion. They parted atthe gate, the lawyer 
walking with an important and hurried 
air toward his office, keeping his right 
hand firmly clinched on the bundle of 
papers. 

It must have been obvious to all our 
readers that the youth entertained an un- 
usual and deeply seated prejudice against 
the character of the Judge; but owing to 
some counteracting cause, his sensations 
were now those of powerful interest in the 
state of his patron’s present feelings, and 
in the cause of his secret uneasiness. 

He remained gazing after the lawyer 
until the door closed on both the bearer 
and the mysterious packet, when he re- 
turned slowly to the dwelling, and en- 
deavored to forget his curiosity in the 
usual avocations of his office. 

When the Judge made his reappearance 
in the circles of his family, his cheerful- 
ness was tempered by a shade of melan- 
choly that lingered for many days around 
his manly brow ; but the magical progres- 
sion of the season aroused him from his 
temporary apathy, and his smiles returned 
with the summer. 

The heats of the days, and the frequent 
occurrence of balmy showers, had com- 
pleted, in an incredibly short period, the 
growth of plants, which the lingering 
spring had so lqgng retarded in the germ ; 
and the woods presented every shade of 
green that the American forests know. 
The stumps in the cleared fields were al- 
ready hidden beneath the wheat that was 
waving with every breath of the summer 
air, shining and changing its hues like 
velvet. 

During the continuance of his cousin’s 
dejection, Mr. Jones forbore, with much 
consideration, to press on his attention a 
business that each hour was drawing 
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nearer to the heart of the sheriff, and 
which, if any opinion could be formed by 
his frequent private conferences with the 
man who was introduced in these pages by 
the name of Jotham, at the bar-room of 
the Bold Dragoon, was becoming also of 
great importance. 

At length the sheriff ventured to allude 
again to the subject ; and one evening, in 
the beginning of July, Marmaduke made 
him a promise of devoting the following 
day to the desired excursion. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


‘“Speak on, my dearest father. 
Thy words are like the breezes of the west.”’ 
—MILMAN. 


Ir was a mild and soft morning when 
Marmaduke and Richard mounted their 
horses and proceeded on the expedition 
that had so long been uppermost in the 
thoughts of the latter ; and Elizabeth and 
Louisa appeared at the same instant in 
the hall, attired for an excursion on foot. 

The head of Miss Grant was covered by 
a neat little hat of green silk, and her 
modest eyes peered from under its shade 
with the soft languor that characterized 
her whole appearance ; but Miss Temple 
trod her father’s wide apartments with 
the step of their mistress, holding in her 
hands, dangling by one of its ribbons, the 
gypsy hat that was to conceal the glossy 
locks that curled around her polished 
forehead in rich profusion. 

‘‘What? are you for a walk, Bess?’’ 
cried the Judge, suspending his movements 
for a moment to smile, with a father’s 
fondness, at the display of womanly grace 
and beauty that his child presented. 
‘“Remember the heats of July, my daugh- 
ter; nor venture further than thou canst 
retrace before the meridian. Where is 
thy parasol, girl? thou wilt lose the polish 
of that brow, under this sun and southern 
breeze, unless thou guard it with unusual 
care.”’ 

‘*T shall then do more honor to my con- 
nections,’’ returned the smiling daughter. 
‘Cousin Richard has a bloom that any 
lady might envy. At present the resem- 
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blance between us is so trifling that no 
stranger would know us to be: ‘sisters’ 
children.’ ”’ ; 

‘Grandchildren, you mean, Cousin 
Bess,’’ said the sheriff. ‘‘But on, Judge 
Temple; time and tide wait for no man ; 
and if you take my counsel, sir, in twelve 
months from this day you may make 
an umbrella for your daughter of her 
camel’s hair shawl, and have its frame 
of solid silver. I ask nothing for 
myself, ‘duke; you have been a good 
friend to me already; besides, all that I 
have will go to Bess there, one of these 
melancholy days, so it’s as long as it’s 
short, whether I or you leave it. But we 
have a day’s ride before us, sir; so move 
forward, or dismount, and say you won’t 
go at once.”’ ; 

“‘Patience, patience, Dickon,’’ returned 
the Judge, checking his horse and turning 
again to his daughter. “If thou art for 
the mountains, love, stray not too deep 
into the forest, I entreat thee ; for, though 
itis done often with impunity, there is 
sometimes danger.’’ 

‘* Not at this season, I believe, sir,’’ said 
Elizabeth; “for, I will confess, it is the 
intention of Louisa and myself to stroll 
among the hills.”’ 

«Less at this season than in the winter, 
dear; but still there may be danger in 
venturing too far. But though thou art 
resolute, Elizabeth, thou art too much like 
thy mother not to be prudent.”’ 

The eyes of the parent turned reluctantly 
from his child, and the Judge and sheritf 
rode slowly through the gateway, and 
disappeared among the buildings of the 
village. 

During this short dialogue, young Ed- 
wards stood, an attentive listener, holding 
in his hand a fishing-rod, the day and the 
season having tempted him also to desert 
the house for the pleasure of exercise in the 
air. As the equestrians turned through 
the gate, he approached the young females, 
who were already moving toward the 
street, and was about to address them, as 
Louisa paused, and said, quickly : 

“Mr. Edwards would speak to us, 
Elizabeth.”’ 

The other stopped also, and turned to 
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the youth politely, but with a slight cold- 
ness in her air that sensibly checked the 
freedom with which he had approached 
them. 

‘‘Your father is not pleased that you 
should walk unattended in the hills, Miss 
Temple. If 1 might offer myself as a pro- 
tector Pe 

‘‘Does my father select Mr. Oliver Ed- 
wards as the organ of his displeasure ?”’ 
interrupted the lady. 

‘Good heaven ! you misunderstood my 
meaning; I should have said uneasy for 
not pleased. I am his servant, madam, 
and in consequence yours. I repeat that, 
with your consent, I will change my rod 
for a fowling-piece and keep nigh you on 
the mountain.”’ 

““T thank you, Mr. Edwards; but where 
there is no danger no protection is re- 
quired. Weare not yet reduced to wan- 
dering among these free hills accompa- 
nied by a body-guard. If such a one is 
necessary there he is, however.—Here, 
Brave—Brave—iny noble Brave! ”’ 

The huge mastiff that has been already 
mentioned appeared from his kennel, gap- 
ing and stretching himself with pampered 
laziness; but as his mistress again called : 
“Come, dear Brave; once you. have 
served your master well; let us see how 
you can do your duty by his daughter ’’— 
the dog wagged his tail, as if he under- 
stood her language, walked with a stately 
gait to her side, where he seated himself 
and looked up at her face with an intelli- 
gence but little inferior to that which 
beamed in her own lovely countenance. 

She resumed her walk, but again paused, 
after a few steps, and added, in tones of 
conciliation : 

“You can be serving us equally, and I 
presume, more agreeably to yourself, Mr. 
Edwards, by bringing us a string of your 
favorite perch for the dinner-table.’’ 

When they again began to walk Miss 
Temple did not look back to see how the 
youth bore this repulse; but the head of 
Louisa was turned several times before 
they reached the gate on that considerate 
errand. 

“YT am afraid, Elizabeth,’ she said, 
‘‘that we have mortified Oliver. He is 
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still standing where we left him, leaning 
on hisrod. Perhaps he thinks us proud.’’ 

‘“‘He thinks justly,’’ exclaimed Miss 
Temple, as if awaking from a deep mus- 
ing; ‘“‘he thinks justly then. We are too 
proud to admit of such particular atten- 
tions from a young man in an equivocal 
situation. What! make him the compan- 
ion of our most private walks! It is pride, 
Louisa, but it is the pride of a woman.” 

It was several minutes before Oliver 
aroused himself from the abstracted posi- 
tion in which he was standing when Louisa 
last saw him; but when he did, he mut- 
tered something rapidly and incoherently, 
and, throwing his rod over his shoulder, 
he strode down the walk through the gate 
and along one of the streets of the village, 
until he reached the lake shore, with the 
air of an emperor. At this spot boats 
were kept for the use of Judge Temple and 
his family. The young man threw him- 
self into a light skiff, and, seizing the oars, 
he sent it across the lake toward the hut 
of Leather-Stocking with a pair of vigor- 
ous arms. By the time he had rowed a 
quarter of a mile his reflections were less 
bitter ; and when he saw the bushes that 
lined the shore in front of Natty’s habita- 
tion gliding by him, as if they possessed 
the motion which proceeded from his own 
efforts, he was quite cooled in mind though 
somewhat heated in body. It is quite pos- 
sible that the very same reason which 
guided the conduct of Miss Temple sug- 
gested itself to a man of the breeding and 
education of the youth; and it is very cer- 
tain that, if such were the case, Elizabeth 
rose instead of falling in the estimation of 
Mr. Edwards. 

The oars were now raised from the 
water, and the boat shot close in to the 
land, where it lay gently agitated by 
waves of its own creating, while the young 
man, first casting a cautious and search- 
ing glance around him in every direction, 
put a small whistle to his mouth and blew 
a long, shrill note that rang among the 
echoing rocks behind the hut. At this 
alarm the hounds of Natty rushed out of 
their bark kennel, and commenced their 
long piteous howls, leaping about as if 
haif frantic, though restrained by the 
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leashes of buckskin by which they were 
fastened. 

‘* Quiet, Hector, quiet,’ said Oliver, 
again applying his whistle to his mouth, 
and drawing out notes still more shrill 
than before. No reply was made, the 
dogs having returned to their kennel at 
the sound of his voice. 

Edwards pulled the bows of the boat 
on the shore, and landing, ascended the 
beach and approaced the door of the 
cabin. The fastenings were soon undone, 
and he entered, closing the door after 
him, when all was as silent, in that retired 
spot, as if the foot of man had never 
trod the wilderness. The sounds of the 
hammers, that were in incessant motion 
in the village, were faintly heard across 
the water; but the dogs had crouched 
into their lairs, satisfied that none but the 
privileged had approached the forbidden 
ground. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed before the 
youth reappeared, when he fastened the 
door again and spoke kindly to the hounds. 
The dogs came out at the well-known tones, 
and the slut jumped upon his person, whin- 
ing and barking, as if entreating Oliver to 
release her from prison. But old Hector 
raised his nose to the light current of air, 
and opened a long howl that might have 
been heard for a mile. 

‘“‘Ha! what do you scent, old veteran 
of the woods?” cried Edwards. “If a 
beast, itis a bold one; and if a man, an 
impudent.”’ 

He sprang through the tep of a pine 
that had fallen near the side of the hut, 
and ascended a small hillock that shel- 
tered the cabin to the south, where he 
caught a glimpse of the formal figure of 
Hiram Doolittle, as it vanished, with un- 
usual rapidity for the architect, amid the 
bushes. 

‘«“What can that fellow be wanting 
here? ”’? muttered Oliver. ‘‘He has no 
business in this quarter, unless it be curios- 
ity which is an endemic in these woods. 
But against that I will effectually guard, 
though the dogs should take a liking to his 
ugly visage and let him pass.’? The youth 
returned to the door, while giving vent to 
this soliloquy, and completed the fasten- 
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ings by placing a small chain through a 
staple and securing it there by a padlock. 
‘‘He is a pettifogger, and surely must 
know that there is such a thing as feloni- 
ously breaking into a man’s house.”’ 


Apparently well satisfied with this ar- 


rangement, the youth again spoke to the 
hounds; and, descending to the shore, he 
launched his boat, and taking up his oars 
pulled off into the lake. 

There were several places in the Otsego 
that were celebrated fishing-ground for 
perch. One was nearly opposite to the 
cabin, and another, still more famous, 
was near a point at the distance of a mile 
and a half above it, under the brow of the 
mountain, and on the same side of the lake 
with the hut. 
little skiff to the first, and sat, for a 
minute, undecided whether to continue 
there, with his eyes on the door of the 
cabin, or to change his ground, with a 
view to get superior game. While gazing 
about him he saw the light-colored bark 
canoe of his old companions riding on the 
water, at the point we have mentioned, 
and containing two figures that he at 
once knew to be Mohegan and Leather- 
Stocking. This decided the matter, and 
the youth pulled in a very few minutes to 
the place where his friends were fishing, 
and fastened his boat to the light vessel of 
the Indian. 

The old men received Oliver with wel- 
coming nods, but neither drew his line 
from the water nor in the least varied his 
occupation. _When Edwards had secured 
his own boat he baited his hook and threw 
it into the lake, without speaking. 

“Did you stop at the wigwam, lad, as 
you rowed past ?”’ asked Natty. 

«Yes, and I found all safe; but that 
carpenter and justice of the peace, Mr., 
or as they call him, Squire Doolittle, was 
prowling through the woods. I made sure 
of the door before I left the hut, and I 
think he is too great a coward to approach 
the hounds.”’ 

““There’s little to be said in favor of 
that man,” said Natty, while he drew in 
a perch and baited his hook. ‘‘ He craves 
dreadfully to come into the cabin, and has 
as good as asked me as much to my face; 
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but I put him off with unsartain answers, 
so that he is no wiser than Solomon. This 
comes of having so many laws that such 
a man may be called on to intarpret 
them.” . 

“‘T fear he is more knave than fool,’’ 
cried Edwards; ‘‘he makes a tool of that 
simple man, the sheriff, and I dread that 
his impertinent curiosity may yet give us 
much trouble.”’ 

“Tf he harbors too much about the 
cabin, lad, I’ll shoot the creater,’’ said the 
Leather-Stocking, quite simply. 

“No, no, Natty, you must remember 
the law,’’ said Edwards, ‘‘ or we shall have 
you in trouble, and that, old man, would 
be an evil day and sore tidings to us all.” 

“Would it, boy?’ exclaimed the 
hunter, raising his eyes with a look of 
friendly interest toward the youth. ‘‘ You 
have the true blood in your veins, Mr. 
Oliver, and I’ll support it to the face of — 
Judge Temple, or in any court in the coun- 
try. How is it, John? Do I speak the 
true word? Is the lad stanch and of the 
right blood? ’’ 

“He is a Delaware,’’ said Mohegan, 
‘and my brother. The Young Eagle is 
brave, and he will be a chief. No harm 
can come.” 

“Well, well,” cried the youth, impa- 
tiently, “‘say no more about it, my good 
friends; if I am not all that your parti- 
ality would make me, Lam yours through 
life, in prosperity as in poverty. We will 
talk of other matters.”’ 

The old hunters yielded to his wish, 
which seemed to be their law. For a 
short time a profound silence prevailed, 
during which each man was very busy 
with his hook and line, but Edwards, prob- 
ably feeling that it remained with him to 
renew the discourse, soon observed, with 
the air of one who knew not what he said: 

‘How beautifully tranquil and glassy 
the lake is! Saw you it ever more calm 
and even than at this moment, Natty ?’’ 

‘‘T have known the Otsego water for 
five and forty years,’’ said Leather-Stock- 
ing, “and I will say that for it, which is, 
that a cleaner spring or better fishing is 
not to be found in the land. Yes, yes; I 
had the place to myself once, and a cheer- 
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ful time I had of it. The game was 
plenty as heart could wish ; and there was 
none to meddle with the ground, unless 
there might have been a hunting party of 
the Delawares crossing the hills, or, may- 
be, a rifling scout of them thieves, the 
Iroquois. There was one or two French- 
men that squatted in the flats further 
west and married squaws; and some of 
the Scotch-Irishers, from the Cherry 
Valley, would come on to the lake, and 
borrow my canoe to take a mess of parch, 
or drop a line for salmon-trout; but, in 
the main, it was a cheerful place, and I 
had but little to disturb me init. John 
would come, and John knows.”’ 

Mohegan turned his dark face at this 
appeal; and, moving his hand forward 
with a graceful motion of assent, he spoke, 
using the Delaware language : 

“The land was owned by my people ; 
we gave it tomy brother in council—to the 
Fire-eater ; and what the Delawares give 
lasts aslong as the waters run. Hawk-eye 
smoked at that council, for we loved him.’’ 

“No, no, John,”’ said Natty; ‘“‘I was 
no chief, seeing that I know’d nothing of 
scholarship, and had a white skin. But 
it was a comfortable hunting-ground then, 
lad, and would have been so this day, but 
for the money of Marmaduke Temple and 
the twisty ways of the law.”’ 

‘It must have been a sight of melan- 
choly pleasure indeed,’’ said Kdwards, 
while his eye roved along the shores and 
over the hills, where the clearings, groan- 
ing with the golden corn, were cheering 

the forest with the signs of life, ‘‘ to have 

roamed over these mountains and along 
this sheet of beautiful water, without a 
living soul to speak to or to thwart your 
humor.”’ 

“‘Haven’t I said it was cheerful? ”’ said 
Leather-Stocking. ‘‘ Yes, yes, when the 
trees began to be covered with leaves, 
and the ice was out of the lake, it was a 
second paradise. I have traveled the 
woods for fifty-three years, and have 
made them my home for more than forty ; 
and I can say that I have met but one 
place that was more to my liking; and 
that was only to eye-sight, and not for 
hunting or fishing.” 
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** And where was that?’ asked Ed- 
wards. 

“Where! why up on the Catskills. I 
used often to go up into the mountains 
after wolves’ skins and bears; once they 
paid me to get them a stuffed painter, and 
so I often went. There’s a place in them 
hills that I used to climb to when I wanted 
to see the carryings on of the world that 
would well pay any man for a barked shin 
or a torn moccasin. You know the Cats- 
kills, lad ; for you must have seen them 
on your left as you followed the river up 
from York, looking as blue as a piece of 
clear sky, and holding the clouds on their 
tops as the smoke curls over the head of 
an Indian chief at the council fire. Well, 
there’s the High-peak and the Round-top, 
which lay back like a father and mother 
among their children, seeing they are far 
above all the other hills. But the place I 
mean is next to the river, where one of the 
ridges juts out a little from the rest, and 
where the rocks fall, for the best part of a 
thousand feet, so much up and down that a 
man standing on their edges is fool enough 
to think he can jump from top to bottom.”’ 

‘What see you when you get there?” 
asked Edwards. 

“‘Creation,’’. said Natty, dropping the 
end of his rod into the water and sweep- 
ing one hand around him in a circle; 
“all creation, lad. I was on that hill 
when Vaughan burned ’Sopus in the last 
war; and I saw the vessels come out of 
the Highlands as plain as I can see that 
lime-scow rowing into the Susquehanna, 
though one was twenty times farther from 
me than the other. The river was in 
sight for seventy miles, looking like a 
curled shaving under my feet, though it 
was eight long miles to its banks. I saw 
the hills in the Hampshire grants, the 
highlands of the river, and all that God 
had done, or man could do, far as eye 
could reach—you know that the Indians 
named me for my sight, lad; and from 
the flat on the top of that mountain I 
have often found the place where Albany 
stands. And as for ’Sopus, the day the 
royai troops burnt the town, the smoke 
seemed so nigh that I thought I could 
hear the screeches of the women.’’ 
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“It must have been worth the toil to 
meet with such a glorious view.” 

“Tf being the best part of a mile in the 
air, and having men’s farms and houses 
at your feet, with rivers looking like rib- 


bons, and mountains bigger than the 


-<Vision’ seeming to be hay-stacks of 
ereen grass under you, gives any satis- 
faction to a man, I can recommend the 
spot. When I first came into the woods 
to live, I used to have weak spells when 
I felt lonesome ; and then I would go into 
the Catskills, and spend a few days on 
that hill to look at the ways of man; 
but it’s now many a year since I felt any 
such longings, and I am getting too old 
for rugged rocks. But there’s a place, a 
short two miles back of that very hill, 
that in late times I relished better than 
the mountains ; for it was more covered 
with the trees, and nateral.”’ 

‘«“And where was that?’ inquired 
Edwards, whose curiosity was strongly 
excited by the simple description of the 
hunter. 

*«* Why, there’s a fall in the hills where 
the water of two little ponds, that lie near 
each other, breaks out of their bounds and 
runs over the rocks into the valley. The 
stream is, maybe, such a one as would 
turn a mill, if so useless a thing was 
wanted in the wilderness. But the hand 
that made that ‘Leap’ never made a mill. 
There the water comes crooking and 
winding among the rocks; first so slow 
that a trout could swim in it, and then 
starting and running like a crater that 
wanted to make a far spring, till it gets 
to where the mountain divides, like the 
cleft hoof of a deer, leaving a deep hollow 
for the brook to tumble into. The first 
pitch is nigh two hundred fect, and the 
water looks like flakes of driven snow 
afore it touches the bottom; and there 
the stream gathers itself together again 
for a new start, and maybe flutters over 
fifty feet of flat rock before it falls for 
another hundred, when it jumps about from 
shelf to shelf, first turning this-away then 
turning that-away, striving to get out of 
the hollow, till it finally comes to the plain.”’ 

“‘T have never heard of this spot before ; 
it is not mentioned in the books.”’ 
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«‘T never read a book in my life,”’ said 
Leather-Stocking ; ‘‘and how should a 
man who has lived in towns and schools 
know anything about the wonders of the 
woods? No, no, lad; there has that little 
stream of water been playing among the 
hills since He made the world, and nota 
dozen white men have ever laid eyes on it. 
The rock sweeps like mason-work, in a 
half round, on both sides of the fall, and 
shelves over the bottom for fifty feet; so 
that when I’ve been sitting at the foot of 
the first pitch, and my hounds have run 
into the caverns behind the sheet of water, 
they’ve looked no bigger than so many 
rabbits.. To my judgment, lad, it’s the 
best piece of work that I’ve met with in 
the woods; and none know how often the 
hand of God is seen in the wilderness but 
them that rove it for a man’s life.”’ 

“What becomes of the water? In 
which direction does it run? Is it a tribu- 
tary of the Delaware? ”’ 

«‘Anan!’’ said Natty. 

“Does the water run into the Dela- 
ware ?”’ 

“No, no; it’s a drop for the old Hud- 
son, anda merry time it has till it gets 
down off the mountain. Ive sat on the 
shelving rock many a long hour, boy, and 
watched the bubbles as they shot by me, 
and thought how long it would be before 
that very water, which seemed made for 
the wilderness, would be under the bot- 
tom of a vessel, and tossing in the salt sea. 
It is a spot to make a man solemnize. 
You go right down into the valley that 
hes to the east of the High Peak, where, 
in the fall of the year, thousands of acres 
of woods are before your eyes, in the deep 
hollow, and along the side of the mountain, 
painted like ten thousand rainbows, by no 
hand of man, though not without the 
ordering of God’s providence.’’ 

“You are cloquent, Leather-Stocking,”’ 
exclaimed the youth. 

“Anan!” repeated Natty. 

“The recollection of the sight has 
warmed your blood, old man. How many 
years is it since you saw the place ?”’ 

The hunter made no’ reply ; but, bend- 
ing his ear near the water, he sat holding 
his breath, and listening attentively as if 
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to some distant sound. 
raised his head, and said: 

“Tf I hadn’t fastened the hounds with 
my own hands, with a fresh leash of green 
buckskin, I’d take a Bible oath that I 
heard old Hector ringing his cry on the 
mountain.”’ 

“It is impossible,’’ said Edwards; “it 
is not an hour since I saw him in his 
kennel.”’ 

By this time the attention of Mohegan 
was attracted to the sounds; but, not- 
withstanding the youth was both silent 
and attentive, he could hear nothing but 
the lowing of some cattle from the west- 
ern hills. He looked at the old men, 
Natty sitting with his hand to his ear, 
like a trumpet, and Mohegan bending for- 
ward, with an arm raised: to a level with 
his face, holding the forefinger elevated as 
a signal for attention, and laughed aloud 
at what he deemed to be their imaginary 
sounds. 

“Laugh if you will, boy,’’ said Lea- 
ther-Stocking, ‘‘ the hounds be out, and 
are hunting a deer. No man can deceive 
me in such a matter. I wouldn’t have 
had the thing happen fora beaver’s skin. 
Not that I care for the law; but the 
venison is lean now and the dumb things 
run the flesh off their own bones for no 
good. Now do you hear the hounds? ” 

Edwards started, as a full cry broke on 
his ear, changing from the distant sounds 
that were caused by some intervening 
hill to confused echoes that rang among 
the rocks that the dogs were passing, and 
then directly to a deep and hollow baying 
that pealed under the forest under the 
lake shore. These variations in the tones 
of the hounds passed with amazing rapid- 
ity ; and, while his eyes were glancing 
along the margin of the water, a tearing 
of the branches of the alder and dogwood 
caught his attention, at a spot near them, 
and at the next moment a noble buck 
sprang on the shore, and buried himself 
in the lake. A full-mouthed cry followed, 
‘when Hector and the slut shot through 
the opening in the bushes, and darted into 
the lake also, bearing their breasts gal- 
lantly against the water. 


At length he 
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“Oft in the full descending flood he tries 
To lose the scent, and lave his burning sides.”’ 
: —THOMSON. 


“TIT KNOoW’D it—I know’d it!” cried 
Natty, when both deer and hounds were 
in full view ; ‘‘the buck has gone by them 
with the wind, and it has been too much 
for the poor rogues; but I must break 
them of these tricks or they’ll give mea 
deal of trouble. He-ere, he-ere—shore 
with you, rascals—shore with you—will 
ye ?—Oh ! off with you, old Hector, or ’ll 
hatchel your hide with my ramrod when I 
get ye.”’ 

The dogs knew their master’s voice, and 
after swimming in a circle, as if reluctant 
to give over the chase, and yet afraid to 
persevere, they finally obeyed, and re- 
turned to the land, where they filled the 
air with their cries. 

In the meantime the deer, urged by his 
fears, had swum over half the distance 
between the shore and the boats before 
his terror permitted him to see the new 
danger. But at the sounds of Nattiy’s 
voice he turned short in his course, and 
for a few moments seemed about to rush 
back again and brave the dogs. His re- 
treat in this direction was, however, effect- 
ually cut off, and, turning a second time, 
he urged his course obliquely for the center 
of the lake, with anintention of landing on 
the western shore. As the buck swam by 
the fishermen, raising his nose high into 
the air, curling the water before his slim 
neck like the beak of a galley, the Leather- 
Stocking began to sit very uneasy in his 
canoe. 

<«?*Tis a noble creater!’’ he exclaimed, 
‘‘what a pair of horns! aman might hang 
up all his garments on the branches. Let 
me see—July is the last month, and the 
flesh must be getting good.’’ While he 
was talking, Natty had instinctively em- 
ployed himself in fastening the inner end 
of the bark rope, that served him for a 
cable, to a paddle, and rising suddenly on 
his legs he cast this buoy away, and cried 
—‘‘Strike out, John! let her go. The 
creater’s a fool to tempt a man in this 


way.” 
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Mohegan threw the fastening of the 
youth’s boat from the canoe, and with one 
stroke of his paddle sent the light bark 
over the water like a meteor. 

‘“Hold!’’ exclaimed Edwards. “Re- 
member the law, my old friends. You are 
in plain sight of the village, and I know 
that Judge Temple is determined to prose- 
cute all, indiscriminately, who kill deer 
out of season.”’ 

The remonstrance came too late; the 
canoe was already far from the skiff, and 
the two hunters were too much engaged 
in the pursuit to listen to his voice. 

The buck was now within fifty yards of 
his pursuers, cutting the water gallantly, 
and snorting at each breath with terror 
and his exertions, while the canoe seemed 
to dance over the waves as it rose and fell 
with the undulations made by its own mo- 
tion. Leather-Stocking raised his rifle 
and freshened the priming, but stood in 
suspense whether to slay his victim or not. 

“Shall I, John, or no?” he said. “It 
seems but a poor advantage to take of the 
dumb thing, too. I won’t; it has taken 
to the water on its own nater, whichis the 
reason that God has given to a deer, and 
J’ll give it the lake play ; so, John, lay out 
your arm, and mind the turn of the buck; 
it’s easy to catch them, but they’ll turn 
like a snake.”’ 

The Indian laughed at the conceit of his 
friend, but continued to send the canoe 
forward with a velocity that proceeded 
much more from his skill than his strength. 
Both of the old men now used the lan- 
guage of the Delawares when they spoke. 

Hugh!” exclaimed Mohegan; ‘the 
deer turns his head. Hawk-eye, lift your 
spear.”’ 

Natty never moved abroad without tak- 
ing with him every implement that might, 
by possibility, be of service in his pursuits. 
From his rifle he never parted; and, al- 
though intending to fish with the line, the 
canoe was invariably furnished with all of 
its utensils, even to its grate. This pre- 
caution grew out of the habits of the hun- 
ter, who was often led, by his necessities 
or his sports, far beyond the limits of his 
original destination. A few years earlier 
than the date of our tale the Leather- 
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Stocking had left his hut on the shores of 
the Otsego, with his rifle and his hounds, 
for a few days’ hunting in the hills; but 
before he returned he had seen the waters 
of Ontario. One, two, or even three hun- 


/dred miles had once been nothing to his 


sinews, which were now a little stiffened 
by age. The hunter did as Mohegan ad- 
vised, and prepared to strike a blow with 
the barbed weapon into the neck of the 
buck. 

“‘Lay her more to the left, John,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘ lay her more to the left ; another 
stroke of the paddle and I have him.”’ 

While speaking he raised the spear and 
darted it from him like an arrow. At 
that instant the buck turned, the long 
pole glanced by him, the iron striking 
against his horn, and buried itself harm- 
lessly in the lake. 

‘Back water,’’ cried Natty, as the canoe 
glided over the place where the spear had 
fallen ; “hold water, John.”’ 

The pole soon reappeared, shooting up 
from the lake, and, as the hunter seized it 
in his hand, the Indian whirled the light 
canoe round and renewed the chase. But 
this evolution gave the buck a great ad- 
vantage ; and it also allowed time for Ed- 
wards to approach the scene of action. 

**Hold your hand, Natty!’ cried the 
youth, ‘‘ hold your hand ; remember it is 
out of season.”’ 

This remonstrance was made as the bat- 
teau arrived close to the place where the 
deer was struggling with the water, his 
back now rising to the surface, now sink- 
ing beneath it, as the waves curled from 
his neck, the animal still sustaining itself 
nobly against the odds. 

‘* Hurrah !’’ shouted Edwards, inflamed 
beyond prudence at the sight ; “mind him 
as he doubles—mind him as he doubles ; 
sheer more to the right, Mohegan, more 
to the right, and T’ll have him by the 
horns ; I’ throw the rope over his antlers.”’ 

The dark eye of the old warrior was 
dancing in his head with a wild animation, 
and the sluggish repose in which his aged 
frame had been resting in the canoe was 
now changed to all the rapid inflections of 
practiced agility. The canoe whirled with 
each cunning evolution of the chase, like a 
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bubble floating in a whirlpool; and when | ities of his race, but this invigorating and 


the direction of the pursuit admitted of a 
straight course the little bark skimmed 
the lake with a velocity that urged the 
deer to seek its safety in some new turn. 

It was the frequency of these circuitous 
movements that, by confining the action 
to so small a compass, enabled the youth 
to keep near his companions. More than 
twenty times both the pursued and the 
pursuer glided by him, just without the 
reach of his oars, until he thought the 
best way to view the sport was to remain 
stationary, and, by watching a favorable 
opportunity, assist as much as he could in 
taking the victim. 

He was not required to wait long, for 
no sooner had he adopted this resolution, 
and risen in the boat, than he saw the 
deer coming bravely toward him, with an 
apparent intention of pushing for a point 
of land at some distance from the hounds, 
who were still barking and howling on the 
shore. Edwards caught the painter of his 
skiff, and, making a noose, cast it from 
him with all his force, and luckily suc- 
ceeded in drawing its knot close around 
one of the antlers of the buck. 

For one instant the skiff was drawn 
through the water, but in the next the 
canoe glided before it, and Natty, bend- 
ing low, passed his knife across the throat 
of the animal, whose blood followed the 
wound, dyeing the waters. The short 
time that was passed in the last strug- 
gles of the animal was spent by the 
hunters in bringing their boats together 
and securing them in that position, when 
Leather-Stocking drew the deer from the 
water and laid its lifeless form in the bot- 
tom of the canoe. He placed his hands 
on the ribs, and on different parts of the 
body of his prize, and then, raising his 
head, he laughed in his peculiar manner. 

“So much for Marmaduke Temple’s 
law!’’ he said. ‘This warms a body’s 
blood, old John; I haven’t killed a buck 
in the lake afore this sin’ many a year. 
I call that good venison, lad ; and I know 
them that will relish the creatur’s steaks 
for all the betterments in the land.”’ 

The Indian had long been drooping with 
his years, and perhaps under the calam- 


exciting sport caused a gleam of sunshine 
to cross his swarthy face that had long 
been absent from his features. It was 
evident the old man enjoyed the chase 
more as a memorial of his youthful sports 
and deeds than with any expectation of 
profiting by the success. He felt the deer, 
however, lightly, his hand already trem- 
bling with the reaction of his unusual 
exertions, and smiled with a nod of ap- 
probation as he said, in the emphatic and 
sententious manner of his people : 

**Good.”’ 

“IT am afraid, Natty,” said Edwards, 
when the heat of the moment had passed, 
and his blood began to cool, ‘“‘that we 
have all been equally transgressors of the 


law. But keep your own counsel, and 
there are none here to betray us. Yet, 
how came those dogs at large? I left 


them securely fastened, I know, for I felt 
the thongs and examined the knots when 
I was at the hut.”’ 

“It has been too much for the poor 
things,’’ said Natty, “‘to have such a 
buck take the wind of them. See, lad, the 
pieces of the buckskin are hanging from 
their necks yet. Let us paddle up, John, 
and I will call them in and look a little 
into the matter.’’ 

When the old hunter landed and ex- 
amined the thongs that were yet fast 
to the hounds, his countenance sensibly 
changed, and he shook his head doubt- 
ingly. 

‘*Here has been a knife at work,’”’ he 
said; ‘‘this skin was never torn, nor is 
this the mark of a hound’s tooth. No, no 
—Hector is not in fault, as I feared.’’ 

‘Has the leather been cut?” cried 
Edwards. 

‘“No, no—lI didn’t say it had been cut, 
lad; but this is a mark that was never 
made by a jump or a bite.”’ 

“Could that rascally carpenter have 
dared !”’ 

*« Ay! he durst do anything when there 
is no danger,’’ said Natty; ‘“‘he is a curi- 
ous body, and loves to be helping other 
people on with their consarns. But he 
had best not harbor so much near the wig- 
wam !”’ 
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In the meantime, Mohegan had _ been | 
examining, with an Indian’s sagacity, the 
place where the leather thong had been 
separated. After scrutinizing it closely, 
he said, in Delaware: 

“Tt was cut with a knife—a sharp blade 
and a long handle—the man was afraid of 
the dogs.”’ 

‘“‘How is this, Mohegan!” exclaimed 
Edwards; “you saw it not! how can you 
know these facts ? ”’ 

‘‘Listen, son,”’ said the warrior. ‘‘'The 
knife was sharp, for the cut was smooth ; 
the handle was long, for a man’s arm 
would not reach from this gash to the cut 
that did not go through the skin; he was 
a coward, or he would have cut the thongs 
around the necks of the hounds.”’ 

““On my life,’’ cried Natty, ‘John is on 
the scent! It was the carpenter, and he 
has got on the rock back of the kennel and 
let the dogs loose by fastening his knife to 
a stick. It would be an easy matter to 
do it where a man is so minded.’’ 

«*And why should he do so?” asked 
Edwards; “‘who has done him wrong, 
that he should trouble two old men like 
you?” 

“It’s a hard matter, lad, to know men’s 
ways, I find, since the settlers have 
brought in their new fashions. But is 
there nothing to be found out in the place ? 
and maybe he is troubled with his long- 
ings after other people’s business, as he 
often is.”’ 

“Your suspicions are just. Give me 
the canoe; 1 am young and strong, and 
will get down there yet, perhaps, in time 
to interrupt his plans. Heaven forbid 
that we should be at the mercy of such a 
man !”’ 

His proposal was accepted, the deer be- 
ing placed in the skiff in order to lighten 
the canoe, and in less than five minutes 
the little vessel of bark was gliding over 
the glassy lake, and was soon hid by the 
points of land as it shot close along the 
shore. 

Mohegan followed slowly with the skiff, 
while Natty called his hounds to him, 
bade them keep close, and, shouldering 
his rifle, he ascended the mountain, with 
an intention of going to the hut by land. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘* Ask me not what the maiden feels, 
Left in that dreadful hour alone ; 
Perchance, her reason stoops, or reels ; 
Perchance, a courage not her own, 
Braces her mind to desperate tone.’’—Scorrt. 


WHILE the chase was occurring on the 
lake, Miss Temple and her companion pur- 
sued their walk on the mountain. Male 
attendants on such excursions were 
thought to be altogether unnecessary, 
for none were ever known to offer insult 
to a female who respected herself. After 
the embarrassment created by the part- 
ing discourse with Edwards had dissi- 
pated, the girls maintained a conversa- 
tion that was as innocent and cheerful as 
themselves. 

The path they took led them but a short 
distance above the hut of Leather-Stock- 
ing, and there was a point in the road 
which commanded a bird’s-eye view of 
the sequestered spot. 

From a feeling that might have been 
natural, and must have been powerful, 
neither of the friends, in their frequent 
and confidential dialogues, had ever trust- 
ed herself to utter one syllable concerning 
the equivocal situation in which the young 
man who was now so intimately associ- 
ated with them had been found. If Judge 
Temple had deemed it prudent to make 
any Inquiries on the subject, he had also 
thought it proper to keep the answers to 
himself; though it was so common an 
occurrence to find the well-educated youth 
of the Eastern States in every stage of 
their career to wealth, that the simple 
circumstance of his intelligence, connected 
with his poverty, would not, at that day 
and in that country, have excited any 
very powerful curiosity. With his breed- 
ing it might have been different ; but the 
youth himself had so effectually guarded 
against surprise on this subject, by his 
cold and even, in some cases, rude deport- 
ment, that when his manners seemed to 
soften by time, the Judge, if he thought 
about it at all, would have been most like- 
ly to imagine that the improvement was 
the result of his late association. But 
women are always more alive to such sub- 
jects than men ; and what the abstraction 
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of the father had overlooked, the observa- 
tion of the daughter had easily detected. 
In the thousand little courtesies of polished 
life she had early discovered that Edwards 
was not wanting, though his gentleness 
was so often crossed by marks of what 
she conceived to be fierce and uncontrol- 
lable passions. It may, perhaps, be un- 
necessary to tell the reader that Louisa 
Grant never reasoned so much after the 
fashions of the world. The gentle girl, 
however, had her own thoughts on the 
subject, and, like others, she drew her 
own conclusions. 

“YT would give all my other secrets, 
Louisa,’’ exclaimed Miss Temple, laugh- 
ing, and shaking back her dark locks, 
with a look of childish simplicity that her 
intelligent face seldom expressed, ‘‘to be 
mistress of all that those rude logs have 
heard and witnessed.”’ 

They were both looking at the secluded 
hut at the instant, and Miss Grant raised 
her mild eyes as she answered : 

““T am sure they would tell nothing to 
the disadvantage of Mr. Edwards.”’ 

“Perhaps not; but they might, at 
least, tell who he is.”’ 

“«“ Why, dear Miss Temple, we know all 
that already. I have heard it all very 
rationally explained by your cousin oe 

«The executive chief! he can explain 
anything. His ingenuity will one day 
discover the philosopher’s stone. But 
what did he say ?”’ 

“Say !’? echoed Louisa, with a look of 
surprise; ‘‘why, everything that seemed 
to me to be satisfactory, and I have be- 
lieved it to be true. He said that Natty 
Bumppo had lived most of his life in the 
woods and among the Indians, by which 
means he had formed an acquaintance 
with old John, the Delaware chief.’’ 

‘‘Indeed ! that was quite a matter-of- 
fact tale for cousin Dickon. What came 
next ?”’ 

“‘1 believe he accounted for their close 
intimacy by some story about the Leather- 
Stocking saving the life of John in a 
battle.”’ 

“‘Nothing more likely,’’ said Elizabeth, 
a little impatiently ; ‘‘ but what is all this 
to the purpose ?”’ 
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“Nay, Elizabeth, you must bear with 
my ignorance, and I will repeat all that I 
remember to have overheard ; for the dia- 
logue was between my father and the 
sheriff, so lately as the last time they met. 
He then added that the kings of England 
used to keep gentlemen as agents among 
the different tribes of Indians, and some- 
times officers in the army, who frequently 
passed half their lives on the edge of the 
wilderness.”’ 

**Told with wonderful historical accur- 
acy! And did he end there? ’”’ 

“Oh! no—then he said that these 
agents seldom married; and—and—they 
must have been wicked men, Elizabeth ! 
but I assure you he said so.”’ 

** Never mind,’’ said Miss Temple, blush- 
ing and smiling, though so slightly that 
both were unheeded by her companion ; 
“ skip all that.”’ 

*“ Well, then, he said that they often 
took great pride in the education of their 
children, whom they frequently sent to 
England, and even to the colleges; and 
this is the way that he accounts for the 
liberal manner in which Mr. Edwards 
has heen taught; for he acknowledges 
that he knows almost as much as your 
father—or mine—or even himself,”’ 

“Quite a climax in learning! And so 
he made Mohegan the granduncle or 
grandfather of Oliver Edwards.’’ 

«You have heard him yourself, then ? ”’ 
said Louisa. 

‘Often ; but not on this subject. Mr. 
Richard Jones, you know, dear, has a 
theory for everything; but has he one 
which will explain the reason why that 
hut is the only habitation within fifty miles 
of us whose door is not open to every 
person who may choose to lift its latch ? ”’ 

<‘T have never heard him say anything 
on this subject,’ returned the clergy- 
man’s daughter; ‘“but I suppose that, 
as they are poor, they very naturally are 
anxious to keep the little that they hon- 
estly own. It is sometimes dangerons 
to be rich, Miss Temple: but you cannot 
know how hard it is to be very, very 
poor.”’ 

‘‘Nor you, I trust, Louisa; at least I 
should hope that, in this land of abund- 
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ance, no minister of the church could be 
left in absolute suffering.”’ 

“‘There cannot be actual misery,’ re- 
turned the other, in a low and humble 
tone, “where there is a dependence on 


our Maker ; but there may be such suffer-. 


ing as will cause the heart to ache.”’ 

** But not you—not you’’—said the im- 
petuous Hlizabeth—‘“‘ not you, dear girl: 
you have never known the misery that is 
connected with poverty.” 

«Ah! Miss Temple, you little under- 
stand the troubles of this life, I believe. 
My father has spent many years as a mis- 
sionary in the new countries, where his 
people were poor, and frequently we have 
been without bread: unable to buy, and 
ashamed to beg, because we would not 
disgrace his sacred calling. But how 
often have I seen him leave his home, 
where the sick and the hungry felt, when 
he left them, that they had lost their only 
earthly friend, to ride on a duty which 
could not be neglected for domestic evils. 
Oh! how hard it must be to preach con- 
solation to others when your own heart is 
bursting with anguish!” , 

“But it is all over now! your father’s 
income must now be equal to his wants— 
it must be—it shall be a 

“Jt is,’’? replied Louisa, dropping her 
head on her bosom, to conceal the tears 
which flowed in spite of her gentle Chris- 
tianity—‘‘for there are none left to be 
supplied but me.”’ 

The turn the conversation had taken 
drove from the minds of the young maid- 
ens all other thoughts but those of holy 
charity ; and Elizabeth folded her friend 
in her arms, when the latter gave vent to 
her momentary grief in audible sobs. 
When this burst of emotion had subsided, 
Louisa raised her mild countenance, and 
they continued their walk in silence. 

By this time they had gained the sum- 
mit of the mountain, where they left the 
highway and pursued their course under 
the shade of the stately trees that 
crowned the eminence. The day was 
becoming warm, and the girls plunged 
more deeply into the forest, as they found 
its invigorating coolness agreeably con- 
trasted to the excessive heat they had 
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experienced in the ascent. The conversa- 
tion, as if by mutual consent, was entirely 
changed to the little incidents and scenes 
of their walk, and every tall pine, and 
every shrub or flower, called forth some 
simple expression of admiration. 

In this manner they proceeded along 
the margin of the precipice, catching occa- 
sional glimpses of the placid Otsego, or 
pausing to listen to the rattling of wheels 
and the sounds of hammers that rose from 
the valley, to mingle the signs of men with 
the scenes of nature, when Elizabeth sud- 
denly started, and exclaimed : 

‘‘Listen ! there are the cries of a child 
on this mountain! Is there a clearing 
near us, or can some little one have 
strayed from its parents ?”’ 

‘Such things frequentiy happen,’’ re- 
turned Louisa. ‘Let us follow the 
sounds; it may be a wanderer starving 
on the hill.’’ 

Urged by this consideration, the females 
pursued the low, mournful sounds, that 
proceeded from the forest, with quick and 
impatient steps. More than once the 
ardent Elizabeth was on the point of an- 
nouncing that she saw the sufferer, when 
Louisa caught her by the arm, and point- 
ing behind them, cried : 

** Look at the dog!’ 

Brave had been their companion from 
the time the voice of his young mistress 
lured him from his kennel to the present 
moment. His advanced age had long be- 
fore deprived him of his activity; and 
when his companions stopped to view the 
scenery, or to add to their bouquets, 
the mastiff would lay his huge frame on 
the ground and await their movements, 
with his eyes closed and a listlessness in 
his air that ill accorded with the character 
of a protector. But when, aroused by this 
cry from Louisa, Miss Temple turned, she 
saw the dog with his eyes keenly set on 
some distant object, his head bent near 
the ground, and his hair actually rising 
on his body through fright or anger. It 
was most probably the latter, for he was 
growling in a low key and occasionally 
showing his teeth in a manner that would 
have terrified his mistress had she not so 
well known his good qualities. 
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“Brave!” she said, “be quiet, Brave ! 
what do you see, fellow ? ”’ 

At the sound of her voice, the rage of 
the mastiff, instead of being at all dimin- 
ished, was very sensibly increased. He 
stalked in front of the ladies and seated 
himself at the feet of his mistress, growl- 
ing louder than before, and occasionally 
giving vent to his ire by a short, surly 
barking. 

““What does he see?”’ said Elizabeth ; 
*“there must be some animal in sight.”’ 

Hearing no answer from her companion, 
Miss Temple turned her head, and beheld 
Louisa, standing with her face whitened 
to the color of death, and her finger point- 
ing upward, with a sort of flickering, con- 
vulsed motion. The quick eye of Eliza- 
beth glanced in the direction indicated by 
her friend, where she saw the fierce front 
and glaring eyes of a female panther 
fixed on them in horrid malignity, and 
threatening to leap. : 

“Let us fly,’’ exclaimed Elizabeth, 
grasping the arm of Louisa, whose form 
yielded like melting snow. 

There was not a single feeling in the 
temperament of Elizabeth Temple that 
could prompt her to desert a companion in 
such an extremity. She fell on her knees, 
by the side of the inanimate Louisa, tear- 
ing from the person of her friend, with in- 
stinctive readiness, such parts of her dress 
as might obstruct her respiration, and en- 
couraging their only safeguard, the dog, 
at the same time, by the sounds of her 
voice. ; 

“Courage, Brave 
tones beginning to tremble, 
courage, good Brave !”’ 

A quarter-grown cub, that had hitherto 
been unseen, now appeared, dropping from 
the branches of a sapling that grew under 
the shade of the beech which held its dam. 
This ignorant, but vicious creature, ap- 
proached the dog, imitating the actions 
and sounds of its parent, but exhibiting a 
strange mixture of the playfulness of a 
kitten with the ferocity of its race. Stand- 
ing on its hind-legs, it would rend the bark 
of a tree with its fore-paws, and play the 
antics of a cat; and then, by lashing it- 
self with its tail, growling, and scratching 
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!?? she cried, her own 


** courage, 
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the earth, it would attempt the manifesta- 
tions of anger that rendered its parent so 
terrific. 

All this time Brave stood firm and un- 
daunted, his short tail erect, his body 
drawn backward on its haunches, and his 


-eyes following the movements of both dam 


and cub. At every gambol played by 
the latter it approached nigher to the dog, 
the growling of the three becoming more 
horrid at each moment, until the younger 
beast, overleaping its intended bound, fell 
directly before the mastiff. There was a 
moment of fearful cries and struggles, but 
they ended almost as soon as commenced 
by the cub appearing in the air, hurled 
from the jaws of Brave, with a violence 
that sent it against a tree so forcibly as to 
render it completely senseless. 

Elizabeth witnessed the short struggle, 
and her blood was warming with the tri- 
umph of the dog, when she saw the form 
of the old panther in the air, springing 
twenty feet from the branch of the beech 
to the back of the mastiff. No words of 
ours can describe the fury of the conflict 
that followed. It was a confused strug- 
gle on the dry leaves, accompanied by 
loud and terrific cries. Miss Temple con- 
tinued on her knees, bending over the 
form of Louisa, her eyes fixed on the ani- 
mals, with an interest so horrid, and yet 
so intense, that she almost forgot her own 
stake in the result. So rapid and vigor- 
ous were the bounds of the inhabitant of 
the forest, that its active frame seemed 
constantly in the air, while the dog nobly 
faced his foe at each successive leap. 
When the panther lighted on the shoul- 
ders of the mastiff, which was its constant 
aim, old Brave, though torn with her 
talons, and stained with his own blood, 
that already flowed from a dozen wounds, 
would shake off his furious foe like a 
feather, and rearing on his hind-legs, rush 
to the fray again, with jaws distended, 
and a dauntless eye. But age, and his 
pampered life, greatly disqualified the 
noble mastiff for such a struggle. In 
everything but courage, he was only the 
vestige of what he had once been. A 
higher bound than ever raised the wary 
and furious beast far beyond the reach 
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of the dog, who was making a desperate | 


but fruitless dash at her, from which she 
alighted in a favorable position, on the 
back of her aged foe. 

For a single moment only could the 
panther remain there, the great strength 
of the dog returning with a convulsive 
effort. ‘But Elizabeth saw, as Brave 
fastened his teeth in the side of his enemy, 
that the collar of brass around his neck, 
which had been glittering throughout the 
fray, was of the color of blood, and di- 
rectly that his frame was sinking to the 
earth, where it soon lay prostrate and 
helpless. Several mighty efforts of the 
wild-cat to extricate herself from the 
jaws of the dog followed, but they were 
fruitless, until the mastiff turned on his 
back, his lips collapsed and his teeth 
loosened, when the short convulsions and 
stillness that succeeded announced the 
death of poor Brave. 

Elizabeth now lay wholly at the mercy 
of the beast. There is said to be some- 
thing in the front of the image of the 
Maker that daunts the hearts of the in- 
ferior beings of his creation; and it would 
seem that some such power, in the pres- 
ent instance, suspended the threatened 
blow. The eyes of the monster and the 
kneeling maiden met for an instant, when 
the former stooped to examine her fallen 
foe ; next, to scent her luckless cub. From 
the latter examination it turned, however, 
with its eyes apparently emitting flashes 
of fire, its tail lashing its sides furiously, 
and its claws projecting inches from her 
broad feet. 

Miss Temple did not or could not move. 
Her hands were clasped in the attitude of 
prayer, but her eyes were still drawn to her 
terrible enemy—her cheeks were blanched 
to the whiteness of marble and her lips 
were slightly separated with horror. 

The moment seemed now to have arrived 
for the fatal termination, and the beauti- 
ful figure of Elizabeth was bowing meekly 
to the stroke, when a rustling of leaves 
behind seemed rather to mock the organs 
than to meet her ears. 

‘Hist! hist!’ said a low voice, “stoop 
lower, gal; your bonnet hides the creat- 
ure’s head.”’ 
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It was rather the yielding of nature 
than a compliance with this unexpected 
order, that caused the head of our heroine 
to sink on her bosom, when she heard the 
report of the rifle, the whizzing of the 
bullet, and the enraged cries of the beast, 
who was rolling over on the earth, biting - 
its own flesh, and tearing the twigs and 
branches within its reach. At the next 
instant the form of the Leather-Stocking 
rushed by her, and he called aloud : 

“‘Come in, Hector, come in, old fool; ’tis 
a hard-lived animal, and may jump ag’in.”’ 

Natty fearlessly maintained his position 
in front of the females, notwithstanding 
the violent bounds and threatening aspect 
of the wounded panther, who gave several 
indications of returning strength and feroc- 
ity, until his rifle was again loaded, when 
he stepped up to the enraged animal, and 
placing the muzzle close to its head, every 
spark of life was extinguished by the dis- 
charge. 

The death of her terrible enemy ap- 
peared to Elizabeth like a resurrection 
from her own grave. There was an elas- 
ticity in the mind of our heroine that rose 
to meet the pressure of instant danger, 
and the more direct it had been the more 
her nature had struggled to overcome 
them. But still she wasa woman. Had 
she been left to herself in her late ex- 
tremity, she would probably have used 
her faculties to the utmost, and with dis- 
cretion, in protecting her person; but, 
encumbered with her inanimate friend, 
retreat was a thing not to be attempted. 
Notwithstanding the fearful aspect of her 
foe, the eye of Elizabeth had never shrunk 
from its gaze, and long after the event 
her thoughts would recur to her passing 
sensations, and the sweetness of her mid- 
night sleep would be disturbed, as her 
active fancy conjured, in dreams, the 
most trifling movements of savage fury 
that the beast had exhibited in its mo- 
ment of power. 

We shall leave the reader to imagine 
the restoration of Louisa’s senses, and 
the expressions of gratitude which fell 
from the young women. The former 
was effected by a little water, that was 
brought from one of the thousand springs 
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of those mountains, in the cap of the 
Leather-Stocking; and the latter were 
uttered with the warmth that might be 
expected from the character of Elizabeth. 
Natty received her vehement protesta- 
tions of gratitude with a simple expres- 
sion of good-will, and with indulgence for 
her present excitement, but with a care- 
lessness that showed how little he thought 
of the service he had rendered. 

“Well, well,” he said, “be it so, gal; 
let it be so, if you wish it—we’ll talk the 
thing over another time. Come, come— 
let us get into the road, for you’ve had 
terror enough to make you wish yourself 
in your father’s house ag’in.”’ 

This was uttered as they were proceed- 
ing, at a pace that was adapted to the 
weakness of Louisa, toward the highway ; 
on reaching which the ladies separated 
from their guide, declaring themselves 
equal to the remainder of the walk with- 
out his assistance, and feeling encouraged 
by the sight of the village, which lay be- 
neath their feet like a picture, with its 
limpid lake in front, the winding stream 
along its margin, and its hundred chim- 
neys of whitened bricks. 

The reader need not be told the nature 
of the emotions which two youthful, in- 
genuous, and well-educated girls would 
experience at their escape from a death so 
horrid as the one which had impended 
over them, while they pursued their way 
in silence along the track on the side of 
the mountain; nor how deep were their 
mental thanks to that Power which had 
given them their existence, and which 
had not deserted them in their extrem- 
ity, neither how often they pressed each 
other’s arms, as the assurance of their 
present safety came, like a healing balm, 
athwart their troubled spirits, when their 
thoughts were recurring to the recent 
moments of horror. 

Leather-Stocking remained on the hill, 
gazing after their retiring figures until 
they were hidden by a bend in the road, 
when he whistled in his dogs, and shoulder- 
ing his rifle, he returned into the forest. 

“Well, it was a skeary thing to the 
young creaters,’’ said Natty, while he 
retrod the path toward the plain. ‘It 
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might frighten an older woman to see 
a she-painter so near her with a dead 
cub by its side. JI wonder if I had 
aimed at the varmint’s eye if I shouldn’t 
have touched the life sooner than in the 
forehead; but they are hard-lived ani- 
mals, and it was a good shot consid’ring 
that I could see nothing but the head and 
the peak of its tail, Hah! who goes 
there ?”’ 

** How goes it, Natty ?”’ said Mr. Doo- 
little, stepping out of the bushes with a 
motion that was a good deal accelerated 
by the sight of the rifle that was already 
lowered in his direction. ‘‘ What! shoot- 
ing this warm day! mind, old man, the 
law don’t get hold on you.”’ 

“The law, squire! I have shook hands 
with the law these forty year,’’ returned 
Natty ; “for what has a man who lives 
in the wilderness to do with the ways of 
the law? ”’ 

‘Not much, may be,’’ said Hiram ; 
“but you sometimes trade in venison. 
I s’pose you know, Leather - Stocking, 
that there is an act passed to lay a fine 
of five pounds currency, or twelve dollars 
and fifty cents by decimals, on every man 
who kills a deer betwixt January and 
August. The Judge had a great hand 
in getting the law through.”’ 

“T can believe it,’’ returned the old 
hunter; ‘‘I can believe that or anything 
of a man who carries on as he does in the 
country.” 

«Yes, the law is quite positive, and the 
Judge is bent on putting it in force—five 
pounds penalty. I thought I heard your 
hounds out on the scent of so’thing this 
morning; I didn’t know but they might 
get you in difficulty.” 

«‘They know their manners too well,”’ 
said Natty, carelessly. ‘*And how much 
goes to the State’s evidence, squire? ”’ 

‘‘How much?” repeated Hiram, quail- 
ing under the honest but sharp look of the 
hunter; ‘‘the informer gets half, I—I be- 
lieve—yes, I guess it’s half. But there’s 
blood on your sleeve, man—you haven’t 
been shooting anything this morning? ”’ 

‘‘T have, though,’’ said the hunter, nod- 
ding his head significantly to the other, 
«©and a good shot I made of it.” 
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“‘H-e-m!”’ ejaculated the magistrate ; 
“‘and where is the game? Is’pose it’s of 
a good nater, for your dogs won’t hunt 
anything that isn’t choice.’’ 
«They'll hunt anything I tell them to, 


squire,’’ cried Natty, favoring the other 


with his laugh. ‘“ They’ll hunt you, if I 
say so. He-e-e-re, he-e-e-re, Hector— 
he-e-e-re, slut—come this-a-way, pups— 
come this-a-way—come hither.”’ 

“Oh! I have always heard a good 
character of the dogs,’’ returned Mr: Doo- 
little, qui¢kening his pace by raising each 
leg in rapid succession, as the hounds 
scented around his person. ‘‘ And where 
is the game, Leather-Stocking ? ”’ 

During this dialogue the speakers had 
been walking at a very fast gait, and 
Natty swung the end of his rifle round, 
pointing through the bushes, and replied : 

«There lies one. How do youlike such 
meat ? ”’ 

This!’ exclaimed Hiram ; ‘‘ why, this 
is Judge Temple’s dog Brave. Take 
care, Leather-Stocking, and don’t make 
an enemy of the Judge. I hope you 
haven’t harmed the animal? ”’ 

‘Look for yourself, Mr. Doolittle,’’ 
said Natty, drawing his knife from his 
girdle, and wiping it in a knowing man- 
ner once or twice across his garment of 
buckskin; ‘‘does his throat look as if I 
had cut it with this knife ? ”’ 

“Tt is dreadfully torn! it’s an awful 
wound—no knife ever did this deed. Who 
could have done it ?”’ 

“The painters behind you, squire.’’ 

* Painters!’’ echoed Hiram, whirling 
on his heel with an agility that would 
have done credit to a dancing-master. 

“* Be easy, man,’’ said Natty; “‘there’s 
two of the venomous things; but the dog 
finished one, and I have fastened the 
other’s jaws for her; so don’t be fright- 
ened, squire; they won’t hurt you.’’ 

«© And where’s the deer ? ’”’ cried Hiram, 
staring about him with a bewildered air. 

“Anan! deer!’ repeated Natty. 

“Sartain ; a’n’t the revenison here, or 
didn’t you kill a buck ? ”’ 

‘“ What ! when the law forbids the thing, 
squire!’’ said the old hunter. ‘‘I hope 
there’s no law ag’in killing the painters.”’ 
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““No! there’s a bounty on the scalps— 
but—will your dogs hunt painters, Nat- 
Saints 

«Anything; didn’t I tell you they 


would hunt a man? He-e-re, he-e-re, 
pups——”’ 
“Yes, yes, I remember. Well, they 


are strange dogs, I must say—I am quite 
in a wonderment.”’ 

Natty had seated himself on the ground, 
and having laid the grim head of his late 
ferocious enemy in his lap, was drawing 
his knife with a practiced hand around 
the ears, which he tore from the head of 
the beast in such a manner as to preserve 
their connection, when he answered : 

«What at, squire ? did you never see a 
painter’s scalp afore? Come, you are a 
magistrate, I wish you’d make me out an 
order for the bounty.” 

«The bounty !’’ repeated Hiram, hold- 
ing the ears on the end of his finger for a 
moment, as if uncertain how to proceed. 
«Well, let us go down to your hut, where 
you can take the oath, and I will write 
out the order. I suppose you have a 
Bible? all the law wants is the four 
evangelists and the Lord’s prayer.’’ 

‘TT keep no books,”’ said Natty, a little 
coldly ; ‘‘not such a Bible as the law 
needs.”’ 

“Oh! there’s but one sort of Bible 
that’s good in law,’’ returned the magis- 
trate, “and your’n will do as well as 
another’s. Come, the carcasses are worth 
nothing, man; let us go down and take 
the oath.”’ 

‘* Softly, softly, squire,’’ said the hunter, 
lifting his trophies very deliberately from 
the ground, and shouldering his rifle ; 
““why do you want an oath at all, for a 
thing that your own eyes has seen ? won’t 
you believe yourself, that another man 
must swear to a fact that you know to be 
true? You have seen me scalp the crea- 
ters, and if I must swear to it, it shall be 
before Judge Temple, who needs an oath.”’ 

‘*But we have no pen or paper here, 
Leather-Stocking ; we must go to the hut 
for them, or how can I write the order ? ”’ 

Natity turned his simple features on the 
cunning magistrate with another of his 
laughs, as he said : 
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“‘And- what should I be doing with 
scholars’ tools? I want no pens or paper, 
not knowing the use of either; and I keep 
none. No, no, ’ll bring the scalps into 
the village, squire, and you can make out 
‘the order on one of your law-books, and it 
will be all the better for it. The deuce 
take this leather on the neck of the dog, 
it will strangle the old fool. Can you lend 
me a knife, squire ? ”’ 

Hiram, who seemed particularly anxious 
to be on good terms with his companion, 
unhesitatingly complied. Natty cut the 
thong from the neck of the hound, and, as 
he returned the knife to its owner, care- 
lessly remarked : 

“?°Tis a good bit of steel, and has cut 
such leather as this very same, before 
now, I dare say.”’ 

**Do you mean to charge me with let- 
ting your hounds loose?’’ exclaimed 
Hiram, with a consciousness that dis- 
armed his caution. 

“Loose !’’ repeated the hunter—“ I let 
them loose myself. I always let them 
loose before I leave the hut.”’ 

The ungovernable amazement with 
which Mr. Doolittle listened to this false- 
hood would have betrayed his agency in 
the liberation of the dogs had Natty want- 
ed any further confirmation; and the cool- 
ness and management of the old man now 
disappeared in open indignation. 

“Look youhere, Mr. Doolittle,’’ he said, 
striking the breech of his rifle violently on 
the ground ; “‘ what there is in the wig- 
wam of a poor man like me that one like 
you can crave I don’t know; but this I 
tell you to your face, that you never shall 
put foot under the roof of my cabin with 
my consent, and that, if you harbor round 
the spot as you have done lately, you may 
meet with treatment that you will little 
relish,”’ 

«And let me tell you, Mr. Bumppo,”’ 
said Hiram, retreating, however, with a 
quick step, ‘“‘ that I know you’ve broke the 
law, and that I’m a magistrate, and will 
make you feel it too, before you are a day 
older.’’ 

“‘That for you and your law, too,”’ cried 
Natty, snapping his fingers at the justice 
of the peace; ‘‘away with you, you var- 


mint, before the devil tempts me to give 
you your desarts. Take care, if I ever 
catch your prowling face in the woods 
ag’in, that I don’t shoot it for an owl.”’ 

There is something at all times com- 
manding in honestindignation, and Hiram 
did not stay to provoke the wrath of the 
old hunter to extremities. When the in- 
truder was out of sight, Natty proceeded 
to the hut, where he found all quiet as the 
grave. He fastened his dogs, and tap- 
ping at the door, which was opened by 
Edwards, asked : 

“Ts all safe, lad ?”’ 

“« Kverything,’’ returned the youth. 
“Some one attemped the lock, but it 
was too strong for him.”’ 

“IT know the creater,’’ said Natty, 
“but he’ll not trust himself within the 
reach of my rifle very soon——’’? What 
more was uttered by the Leather-Stock- 
ing, in his vexation, was rendered inau- 
dible by the closing of the door of the 
cabin. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“Tt is noised, he hath a mass of treasure.”’ 
—TIMON OF ATHENS. 


WHEN Marmaduke Temple and his cou- 
sin rode through the gate of the former, 
the heart of the father had been too 
recently touched with the best feelings of 
our nature, to leave inclination for im- 
mediate discourse. There was an impor- 
tance in the air of Richard which would 
not have admitted of the ordinary ins 
formal conversation of the sheriff with- 
out violating all the rules of consistency ; 
and the equestrians pursued their way 
with great diligence, for more than a 
mile, in profound silence. At length the 
soft expression of paternal affection was 
slowly chased from the handsome features 
of the Judge, ‘and was gradually sup- 
planted by the cast of humor and benevo- 
lence that was usually seated on his brow. 

«‘ Well, Dickon,’’ he said, ‘‘ since I have 
yielded myself so far implicitly to your 
guidance, | think the moment has arrived 
when I am entitled to further confidence. 
Why and wherefore are we journeying to- 
gether in this solemn gait? ”’ 
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The sheriff gave a loud hem, that rang 
far in the forest, and keeping his eyes 
fixed on objects before him like a man 
who is looking deep into futurity : 

«“There has always been one point of 


difference between us, Judge Temple, L 


may say, since our nativity,’’ he replied ; 
“not that I would insinuate that you are 
at all answerable for the acts of Nature; 
for a man is no more to be condemned for 
the misfortunes of his birth than he is to 
be commended for the natural advantages 
he may possess ; but on one point we may 
be said to have differed from our births, 
and they, you know, occurred within two 
days of each other.”’ 

“‘T really marvel, Richard, what this 
one point can be; for, to my eyes, we seem 
to differ so materially, and so often: +4 

“Mere consequences, sir,’’ interrupted 
the sheriff; ‘‘all our minor differences 
proceed from one cause, and that is, our 
opinions of the universal attainments of 
genius.” 

“In what, Dickon ? ”’ 

“‘T speak plain English, I believe, Judge 
Temple; at least I ought; for my father, 
who taught me, could speak m 

“*Greek and Latin,’’ interrupted Mar- 
maduke. ‘‘I well know the qualifications 
of your family in tongues, Dickon. But 
proceed to the point; why are we travel- 
ing over this mountain to-day ?”’ 

«To do justice to any subject, sir, the 
narrator must be suffered to proceed in 
his own way,” continued the sheriff. 
«You are of opinion, Judge Temple, that 
a man is to be qualified by nature and 
education to do only one thing well, 
whereas I know that genius will supply 
the place of learning, and that a certain 
sort of man can do anything and every- 
thing.”’ 

“Like yourself, I suppose,”’ said Mar- 
maduke, smiling. , 

“‘T scorn personalities, sir, I say nothing 
of myself; but there are three men on 
your Patent of the kind that I should 
term talented by nature for her general 
purposes, though acting under the influ- 
ence of different situations.”’ 

«We are better off, then, than I had 
supposed. Who are these triumviri ? ’”’ 
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«Why, sir, one is Hiram Doolittle; a 
carpenter by trade, as you know—and I 
need only point to the village to exhibit 
his merits. Then he is a magistrate, and 
might shame many a man, in his distribu- 
tion of justice, who has had better oppor- 
tunities.” 

“Well, he is one,’ said Marmaduke, 
with the air of a man that was determined 
not to dispute the point. 

“‘ Jotham Riddel is another.”’ 

OW hoe ?P? 

“‘ Jotham Riddel.” 

«“What, that dissatisfied, shiftless, lazy, 
speculating fellow! he who changes his 
county every three years, his farm every 
six months, and his occupation every sea- 
son! an agriculturist yesterday, a shoe- 
maker to-day, and a school-master to- 
morrow ! that epitome of all the unsteady 
and profitless propensities of the settlers 
without one of their good qualities to 
counterbalance the evil! Nay, Richard, 
this is too bad for even—but the third ?’” 

“As the third is not used to hearing 
such comments on his character, Judge 
Temple, I shall not name him.”’ 

“The amount of all this then, Dickon, 
is that the trio, of which you are one, and 
the principal, have made some important 
discovery.”’ 

*“T have not said that lam one, Judge 
Temple. As I told you before, I say noth- 
ing egotistical. But a discovery has been 
made, and you are deeply interested in it.’’ 

“* Proceed—I am all ears.’ 

**No, no, ’duke, you are bad enough, I 
own, but not so bad as that, either; your 
ears are not quite full grown.”’ 

The sheriff laughed heartily at his own 
wit, and put himself in good humor there- 
by, when he gratified his patient cousin 
with the following explanation : 

“You know, ’duke, there is a man liv- 
ing on your estate that goes by the name 
of Natty Bumppo. Here has this man 
lived, by what I can learn, for more than 
forty years—by himself, until lately ; and 
now with strange companions.”’ 

‘* Part very true, and all very probable,”’ 
said the Judge. 

** All true, sir; all true. Well, within 
these last few months have appeared as 
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his companions an old Indian chief, the 
last or one of the last of his tribe that is 
to be found in this part of the country, 
and a young man, who is said to be the 
son of some Indian agent, by a squaw.”’ 

““Who says that ?”’ cried Marmaduke, 
with an interest that he had not mani- 
fested before. ‘ 

“Who? why, common sense—common 
report—the hue and cry. But listen till 
you know all. This youth has very pretty 
talents—yes, what I call very pretty tal- 
ents—and has been well educated, has 
seen very tolerable company, and knows 
how to behave himself when he has a mind 
to. Now, Judge Temple, can you tell me 
what has brought three such men as Indian 
John, Natty Bumppo, and Oliver Edwards 
together ? ” 

Marmaduke turned his countenance, in 
evident surprise, to his cousin, and replied 
quickly : . 

**'Thou hast unexpectedly hit on a sub- 
ject, Richard, that has often occupied. my 
mind. But knowest thou anything of this 
mystery, or are they only the crude con- 
jectures of——’’ 

‘* Crude nothing, ’duke, crude nothing ; 
but facts, stubborn facts. You know 
there are mines in these mountains; I 
have often heard you say that you be- 
lieved in their existence.”’ 

“Reasoning from analogy, Richard, 
but not with any certainty of the fact.” 

«You have heard them mentioned, and 
have seen specimens of the ore, sir; you 
will not deny that! and, reasoning from 
analogy, as you say, if there be mines in 
South America, ought there not to be 
mines in North America, too ?”’ 

“«‘Nay, nay, I deny nothing, my cousin. 
I certainly have heard many rumors of 
the exist®nce of mines in these hills; and 
I do believe that I have seen specimens of 
the precious metals that have been found 
here. It would occasion me no surprise to 
learn that tin and silver, or what I con- 
sider of more consequence, good coal m 

‘**Damm your coal,”’ cried the sheriff ; 
““who wants to find coal in these forests ? 
No, no—silver, ’duke; silver is the one 
thing needful, and silver is to be found. 
But listen: you are not to be told that the 


natives have long known the use of gold 
and silver ;‘now who so likely to be ac- 
quainted where they are to be found as 
the ancient inhabitants of a country? I 
have the best reasons for believing that 
both Mohegan and the Leather-Stocking 
have been privy to the existence of a mine 
in this very mountain for many years.”’ 

The sheriff had now touched his cousin 
in a sensitive spot; and Marmaduke lent 
a more attentive ear to the speaker, who, 
after waiting. a moment to see the effect 
of this extraordinary development, pro- 
ceeded : 

“Yes, sir, I have my reasons, and at a 
proper time you shall know them.”’ 

““No time is so good as the present.”’ 

«Well, well, be attentive,’ continued 
Richard, looking cautiously about him, to 
make certain that no eavesdropper was 
hid in the forest, though they were in con- 
stant motion. “I have seen Mohegan 
and the Leather-Stocking with my own 
eyes—and my eyes are as good as any- 
body’s eyes—I have seen them, I say, both 
going up the mountain and coming down 
it, with spades and picks, and others have 
seen them carrying things into their huts, 
in a secret and mysterious manner, after 
dark. Do you call this a fact of impor- 
tance ?’’ 

The Judge did not reply, but his brow 
had contracted with a thoughtfulness that 
he always wore when much interested, 
and his eyes rested on his cousin in ex- 
pectation of hearing more. Richard con- 
tinued : e 

‘It was ore. Now, sir, Il ask ifyou can 
tell me who this Mr. Oliver Edwards is, 
that has made a part of your household 
since Christmas ?”’ 

Marmaduke again raised his eyes, but 
continued silent, shaking his head in the 
negative. 

‘That he is a half-breed we know, for 
Mohegan does not scruple to call him open- 
ly his kmsman; that he is well-educated 
we know. Butas to his business here—do 
you remember that about a month before 
this young man made his appearance 
among us, Natty was absent from home 
several days? You do; for you inquired 
for him, as you wanted some venison to 
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take to your friends, when you went for 
Bess. Well, he was not to be found. Old 
John was left in the hut alone; and when 
Natty did appear, although he came on in 
the night, he was seen drawing one of 
those jumpers that they carry their grain 
to mill in, and to take out something with 
great care that he had covered up under 
his bear-skins. Nowlet me ask you, Judge 
Temple, what motive could induce a man 
like the Leather-Stocking to make a sled, 
and toil with a load over these mountains, 
if he had nothing but his rifle or his am- 
munition to carry ? ”’ 

“They frequently make these jumpers 
to convey their game home, and you say 
he had been absent many days.”’ 

“‘How did he kill it? His rifle was in 
the village, to be mended. No, no—that 
he was gone to some unusual place is cer- 
tain; that he brought back some secret 
utensils is more certain ; and that he has 
not allowed a soul to approach his hut 
since is most certain of all.” 

‘“‘He was never fond of intruders——’ 

“‘T know it,’’ interrupted Richard; 
“but did he drive them from his cabin 
morosely ? Within a fortnight of his re- 
turn, this Mr. Edwards appears. They 
spend whole days in the mountains, pre- 
tending to be shooting, but in reality 
exploring ; the frosts prevent their dig- 
ging at that time, and he avails himself 
of a lucky accident to get into good quar- 
ters. But even now he is quite half of 
his time in that hut—many hours every 
night. They are smeltifig, ’duke, they 
are smelting, and as they grow rich you 
grow poor.” 

“* How much of this is thine own, Rich- 
ard, and how much comes from others ? 
I would sift the wheat from the chaff.” 

‘“* Part is my own, for I saw the jumper, 
though it was broken up and burnt in a 
day or two. Ihave told you that I saw 
the old man with his spades and picks. 
Hiram met Natty, as he was crossing the 
mountain, the night of his arrival with 
the sled, and very good-naturedly offered 
—Hiram 7s good-natured—to carry up 
part of his load, for the old man had a 
heavy pull up the back of the mountain, 
but he wouldn’t listen to the thing, and 
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repulsed the offer in such a manner that 
the squire said he had half a mind to 
swear the peace against him. Since the 
snow has been off, more especially after 
the frosts got out of the ground, we have 
kept a watchful eye on the gentleman, 
in which we have found Jotham useful.’’ 

Marmaduke didsnot much like the as- 
sociates of Richard in this business; still 
he knew them to be cunning and ready in 
expedients ; and as there was certainly 
something mysterious, not only in the 
connection between the old hunters and 
Edwards, but in what his cousin had just 
related, he began to revolve the subject 
in his own mind with more care. On re- 
flection, he remembered various circum- 
stances that tended to corroborate these 
suspicions, and, as the whole business 
favored one of his infirmities, he yielded 
the more readily to their impression. The 
mind of Judge Temple, at all times com- 
prehensive, had received from his peculiar 
occupations a bias to look far into futur- 
ity in his speculations on the improve- 
ments that posterity were to make in his 
lands. To his eye, where others saw noth- 
ing but a wilderness, towns, manufac- 
tories, bridges, canals, mines, and all the 
other resources of an old country were 
constantly presenting themselves, though 
his good sense suppressed, in some degree, 
the exhibition of these expectations. 

As the sheriff allowed his cousin full 
time to reflect on what he had heard, the 
probability of some pecuniary adventure 
being the connecting link in the chain that 
brought Oliver Edwards into the cabin of 
Leather-Stocking appeared to him each 
moment to be stronger. But Marmaduke 
was too much in the habit of examining 
both sides of a subject not to perceive the 
objections, and he reasoned with himself 
aloud : 

“Tt cannot beso, or the youth would not 
be driven so near the verge of poverty.’’ 

“What so likely to make a man dig 
for money as being poor?’’ cried the 
sheriff. 

“ Besides, there is an elevation of char- 
acter about Oliver that proceeds from 
education, which would forbid so clan- 
destine a proceeding.”’ 
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“Could an ignorant fellow smelt?” 
continued Richard. 

‘Bess hints that he was reduced even 
to his last shilling when we took him into 
our dwelling.”’ 

“‘He had been buying tools. And would 
he spend his last sixpence for a shot at a 
turkey had he not known where to get 
more ?”’ 

“Can I have possibly been so long a 
dupe! His manner has been rude to me 
at times, but I attributed it to his con- 
ceiving himself injured, and to his mis- 
taking the forms of the world.’’ 

“‘ Haven’t you been a dupe all your life, 
*duke ? and a’n’t what you call ignorance 
of forms deep cunning, to conceal his real 
character ? ”’ 

“Tf he were bent on deception, he 
would have concealed his knowledge, 
and passed with us for an inferior man.”’ 

“He cannot. I could no more pass 
for a fool, myself, than I could fly. 
Knowledge is not to be concealed, like 
a candle under a bushel.’’ 

*‘Richard,’’? said the Judge, turning 
to his cousin, ‘‘there are many reasons 
against the truth of thy conjectures, 
but thou hast awakened suspicions which 
must be satisfied. But why are we 
traveling here ? ”’ 

“Jotham, who has been much in the 
mountain latterly, being kept there by 
me and Hiram, has made a discovery 
which he will not explain, he says, for he 
is bound by an oath; but the amount is 
that he knows where the ore lies, and he 
has this day begun to dig. I would not 
consent to the thing, ‘duke, without your 
knowledge, for the land is yours; and 
now you know the reason of our ride. I 
call this a countermine, ha!’ 

«« And where is the desirable spot? ”’ 
asked the Judge, with an air half comical, 
half serious. 

« At hand; and when we have visited 
that, I will show you one of the places 
that we have found within a week, where 
our hunters have been amusing them- 
selves for six months past.”’ js 

The gentlemen continued to discuss the 
matter, while their horses picked their 
way under the branches of the trees and 


over the uneven ground of the mountain. 
They soon arrived at the end of their 
journey, where, in truth, they found 
Jotham already buried to his neck in a 
hole that he had been digging. 

Marmaduke questioned the miner very 
closely as to his reasons for believing in 
the existence of the precious metals near 
that particular spot; but the fellow main- 
tained an obstinate mystery in his an- 
swers. He asserted that he had the best 
of reasons for what he did, and inquired 
of the Judge what portion of the profits 
would fall to his own share, in the event 
of success, with an earnestness that 
proved his faith. After spending an hour 
near the place, examining the stones, and 
searching for the usual indications of the 
proximity of ore, the Judge remounted, 
and suffered his cousin to lead the way to 
the place where the mysterious trio had 
been making their excavation. 

The spot chosen by Jotham was on the 
back of the mountain that overhung the 
hut of Leather-Stocking, and the place 
selected by Natty and his companions was 
on the other side of the same hill, but 
above the road, and of course, in an oppo- 
site direction to the route taken by the 
ladies in their walk. 

‘‘We shall be safe in approaching the 
place now,’’ said Richard, while they dis- 
mounted and fastened their horses; ‘‘ for 
I took a look with the glass, and saw John 
and Leather-Stocking in their canoe fish- 
ing before we left home, and Oliver is in 
the same pursuit; but these may be noth- 
ing but shams to blind our eyes, so we 
will be expeditious, for it would not be 
pleasant to be caught here by them.” 

«Not on my own land ?”’ said Marma- 
duke sternly. ‘‘If it be as you suspect, I 
will know their reasons for making this 
excavation.” 

‘“Mum,”’ said Richard, laying a finger 
on his lip, and leading the way down a 
very difficult descent to a sort of natural 
cavern, which was found in the face of the 
rock, and was not unlike a fire-place in 
shape. In front of this place lay a pile of 
earth, which had evidently been taken 
from the recess, and part of which was 
yet fresh, An examination of the exterior 
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of the cavern left the Judge in doubt 
whether it was one of Nature’s frolics 
that had thrown it into that shape, or 
whether it had been wrought by the 
hands of man, at some earlier period, 
But there could be no doubt that the 
whole of the interior was of recent for- 
mation, and the marks of the pick were 
still visible where the soft, lead-colored 
rock had opposed itself to the progress of 
the miners. The whole formed an exca- 
vation of about twenty feet in width, and 
nearly twice that distance in depth. The 
height was much greater than was re- 
quired for the ordinary purposes of experi- 
ment, but this was evidently the effect of 
chance, as the roof of the cavern was a 
natural stratum of rock that projected 
many feet beyond the base of the pile. 
Immediately in front of the recess, or 
cave, was a little terrace, partly formed 
by nature, and partly by the earth that 
had been carelessly thrown aside by the 
laborers. The mountain fell off precipi- 
tously in front of the terrace, and the ap- 
proach by its sides, under the ridge of the 
rocks, was difficult and a little dangerous. 
The whole was wild, rude, and apparently 
incomplete ; for, while looking among the 
bushes, the sheriff found the very imple- 
ments that had been used in the work. 

When the sheriff thought that his cousin 
had examined the spot sufficiently, he 
asked, solemnly : 

«« Judge Temple, are you satisfied ? ”’ 

“Perfectly, that there is something 
mysterious and perplexing in this business. 
It is a secret spot, and cunningly devised, 
Richard ; yet I see no symptoms of ore.” 

“Do you expect, sir, to find gold and 
silver lying like pebbles on the surface 
of the earth ?—dollars and dimes ready 
coined to your hands ? No, no—the treas- 
ure must be sought after to be won. But 
let them mine ; I shall countermine.’’ 

The Judge took an accurate survey of 
the place, and noted in his memorandum- 
book such marks as were necessary to 
find it again in the event of Richard’s 
absence; when the cousins returned to 
their horses. 

On reaching the highway they sepa- 
rated, the sheriff to summon twenty-four 
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“‘eood men and true,” to attend as the 
inquest of the county, on the succeeding 
Monday, when Marmaduke held his stated 
court of “common pleas and general 
sessions of the peace,’’ and the Judge to 
return, musing deeply on what he had 
seen and heard in the course of the morn- 
ing. 

When the horse of the latter reached 
the spot where. the highway fell toward 
the valley, the eye of Marmaduke rested, 
it is true, on the same scene that had, ten 
minutes before, been so soothing to the 
feelings of his daughter and her friend, 
as they emerged from the forest; but it 
rested in vacancy. He threw the reins to 
his sure-footed beast, and suffered the 
animal to travel at his own gait, while 
he soliloquized as follows: 

‘«There may be more in this than I at 
first supposed. I have suffered my feel- 
ing to blind my reason in admitting an 
unknown youth in this manner to my 
dwelling ; yet this is not the land of 
suspicion. I will have Leather-Stocking 
before me, and, by a few direct questions, 
extract the truth from the simple old 
man.”’ 

At that instant the Judge caught a 
glimpse of the figures of Elizabeth and 
Louisa, who were slowly descending the 
mountain, a short distance before him. 
He put spurs to his horse, and riding up 
to them, dismounted, and drove his steed 
along the narrow path. While the agi- 
tated parent was listening to the vivid 
description that his daughter gave of her 
recent danger, and her unexpected escape, 
all qhoughts of mines, vested rights, and 
examinations were absorbed in emotion ; 
and when the image of Natty again 
crossed his recollection, it was not as a 
lawless and depredating squatter, but as 
the preserver of his child. 


CHAPIN AX. 


“The court awards it, and the law doth give it.’ . 
‘ —MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


REMARKABLE PETTIBONE, who had for- 
gotten the wound received by her pride, in 
contemplation of the ease and comforts of 
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her situation, and who still retained her 
Station in the family of Judge Temple, 
was dispatched to the humble dwelling 
which Richard already styled ‘‘ The Rec- 
tory,’’ in attendance on Louisa, who was 
soon consigned to the arms of her father. 

In the meantime, Marmaduke and his 
daughter were closeted for more than an 
hour, nor shall we invade the sanctuary 
of parental love by relating the conversa- 
tion. When the curtain rises on the 
reader, the Judge is seen walking up and 
down the apartment, with a tender mel- 
ancholy in his air, and his child reclining 
on a settee, with a flushed cheek, and her 
dark eyes seeming to float in crystals. 

“Tt was a timely rescue ! it was, indeed, 
a timely rescue, my child!” cried the 
Judge. ‘Then thou didst not desert thy 
friend, my noble Bess?”’ 

“‘T believe I may as well take the credit 
of fortitude,’’ said Elizabeth, ‘‘though I 
much doubt if flight would have availed 
me anything, had I even courage to exe- 
cute such an intention. But I thought 
not of the expedient.”’ 

“Of what didst thou think, love ? where 
did thy thoughts dwell most, at that 
fearful moment ? ”’ 

‘““The beast! the beast!’ cried Eliza- 
beth, veiling her face with her hand. 
<“Oh! I saw nothing, I thought of noth- 
ing but the beast. I tried to think of 
better things, but the horror was too 
glaring, the danger too much before my 
eyes.”’ 

«Well, well, thou art safe, and we will 

‘converse no more on the unpleasant sub- 
ject. I did not think such an animal yet 
remained in our forests; but they will 
stray far from their haunts when pressed 
by hunger, and a 

A loud knocking at the door of the 
apartment interrupted what he was about 
utter, and he bid the applicant enter. 
The door was opened by Benjamin, who 
came in with a discontented air, as if he 
felt that he had a communication to make 
that would be out of season. 

“‘Here is Squire Doolittle below, sir,”’ 
commenced the major-domo. ‘‘He has 
been standing off and on in the door-yard 
for the matter of a glass; and he has 


summat on his mind that he wants to 
heave up, d’ye see; but I tells him, says 
I, Man, would you be coming aboard with 
your complaints, said I, when the Judge 
has gotten his own child, as it were, out 
of the jaws of a lion? But damn the bit 
of manners has the fellow, any more than 
if he was one of them Guineas down in 
the kitchen there ; and so as he was sheer- 
ing nearer every stretch he made toward 
the house, I could do no better than to 
let your honor know that the chap was 
in the offing.’’ 

‘““He must have business of impor- 
tance,’’ said Marmaduke; ‘‘something in 
relation to his office, most probably, as 
the court sits so shortly.” 

“Ay, ay, you have it, sir,’’ cried Ben- 
jamin; ‘“‘it’s summat about a complaint 
that he has to make of the old Leather- 
Stocking, who, to my judgment, is the 
better man of the two. It’s a very good 
sort of a man is this Master Bumppo, and 
he has a way with a spear all the same 
as if he was brought up at the bow-oar 
of the captain’s barge, or was born with 
a boat-hook in his hand.”’ 

«‘ Against the Leather-Stocking !”’ cried 
Elizabeth, rising from her reclining post- 
ure. 

‘Rest easy, my child; some trifle, I 
pledge you; I believe I am already ac- 
quainted with its import. Trust me, Bess, 
your champion shall be safe in my care. 
Show Mr. Doolittle in, Benjamin.”’ 

Miss Temple appeared satisfied with 
this assurance, but fastened her dark 
eyes on the person of the architect, who 
profited by the permission and instantly 
made his appearance. 

All the impatience of Hiram seemed to 
vanish the instant he entered the apart- 
ment. After saluting the Judge and his 
daughter, he took the chair to which 
Marmaduke pointed, and sat for a min- 
ute composing his straight black hair, 
with a gravity of demeanor that was in- 
tended to do honor to his official station. 
At length he said : 

“It’s likely, from what I hear, that 
Miss Temple had a narrow chance with 
the painters on the mountain.”’ 

Marmaduke made a gentle inclination 
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of his head, by way of assent, but con- 
tinued silent. 

‘“<T s’pose the law gives a bounty on the 
scalps,”’ continued Hiram, ‘‘in which case 
the Leather-Stocking will make a good 
job on’t.”’ 

‘“Tt shall be my care to see that he is 
rewarded,” returned the Judge. 

«Yes, yes, I rather guess that nobody 
hereabouts doubts the Judge’s generosity. 
Does he know whether the sheriff has fair- 
ly made up his mind to have a reading- 
desk or a deacon’s pew under the pulpit ?”’ 

“‘T have not heard my cousin speak 
on that subject, lately,’’ replied Marma- 
duke. 

«J think it’s likely that we will have a 
pretty dull court on’t, from what I can 
gather. I hear that Jotham Riddel and 
the man who bought his betterments have 
agreed to leave their difference to men, 
and I don’t think there’ll be more than 
two civil cases in the calendar.’’ 

“JT am glad of it,” said the Judge; 
‘nothing gives me more pain than to see 
my settlers wasting their time and sub- 
stance in the unprofitable struggles of the 
law. I hope it may prove true, sir.’’ 

“‘T rather guess ’twill be left out to 
men,’’? added Hiram, with an air equally 
balanced between doubt and assurance, 
but which Judge Temple understood to 
mean certainty ; ‘‘I some think that Iam 
appointed a referee in the case myself; 
Jotham as much as told me that he should 
take me. The defendant, I guéss, means 
to take Captain Hollister, and we two 
have partly agreed on Squire Jones for 
the third man.’’ 

“Are there any criminals to be tried ?”’ 
asked Marmaduke ? ”’ 

«There’s the counterfeiters,’’ returned 
the magistrate, ‘‘as they were caught in 
the act, 1 think it likely that they’ll be 
indicted, in which case it’s probable they’ll 
be tried.”’ 

‘**Certainly, sir; I had forgotten those 
men. There are no more, I hope.’’ 

‘“Why, there is a threaten to come for- 
rard with an assault that happened at the 
last independence day; but I’m not sar- 
tain that the law’ll take hold on’t. There 
was plaguey hard words passed, but 
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whether they struck or not I haven’t 
heard. There’s some folks talk of a deer 
or two being killed out of season, over on 
the west side of the Patent, by some of the 
squatters on the ‘ Fractions.’ ”’ 

“‘Let a complaint be made, by alk 
means,’’ said the Judge; “‘I am deter- 
mined to see the law executed to the 
letter on all such depredators.”’ 

«Why, yes, I thought the Judge was 
of that mind; I came partly on such a 
business myself.”’ 

“You!’’ exclaimed Marmaduke, com- 
prehending in an instant how completely 
he had been caught by the other’s cun- 
ning, ‘‘and what have you to say, sir?” 

“‘T some think that Natty Bumppo has 
the carcass of a deer in his hut at this 
moment, and a considerable part of my 
business was to get a search warrant to 
examine.”’ 

““You think, sir! do you know that the 
law exacts an oath, before I can issue such 
a precept? The habitation of a citizen is 
not to be idly invaded on light suspicion.”’ 

‘“‘T rather think I can swear to it my- 
self,’? returned the immovable Hiram; 
‘‘and Jotham is in the street and as good 
as ready to come in and make oath to the 
same thing.”’ 

*«Then issue the warrant thyself; thou 
art a magistrate, Mr. Doolittle; why 
trouble me with the matter?” 

‘“ Why, seeing it’s the first complaint 
under the law, and knowing the Judge set 
his heart on the thing, I thought it best 
that the authority to search should come 
from himself. Besides, as I’m much in 
the woods, among the timber, I don’t al- 
together like making an enemy of the 
Leather-Stocking. Now, the Judge has 
a weight in the county that puts him 
above fear.”’ 

Miss Temple turned her face to the cal- 
lous architect, as she said : 

*“ And what has any honest person to 
dread from so kind a man as Bumppo ? ”’ 

‘““ Why, it’s as easy, miss, to pull a rifle- 
trigger on a magistrate as on a painter. 
But if the Judge don’t conclude to issue 
the warrant, I must go home and make it 
out myself.’’ 

“T have not refused your application, 
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sir,’’*said Marmaduke, perceiving at once 
that his reputation for impartiality was at 
stake; ‘“‘go into my office, Mr. Doolittle, 
where I will join you, and sign the war- 
rant.”’ 

Judge Temple stopped the remon- 
strances which Elizabeth was about to 
utter, after Hiram had withdrawn, by 
laying his hand on her mouth, and say- 
ing: 

“Tt is more terrible in sound than 
frightful in reality, my child. I suppose 
that the Leather-Stocking has shot a deer, 
for the season is nearly over, and you say 
that he was hunting with his dogs when 
he came so timely to your assistance. But 
it will be only to examine his cabin, and 
find the animal, when you can pay the 
penalty out of-your own pocket, Bess. 
Nothing short of the twelve dollars and 
a half will satisfy this harpy, I perceive; 
and surely my reputation as Judge is 
worth that trifie.”’ 

Elizabeth was a good deal pacified with 
this assurance, and suffered her father to 
leave her, to fulfill his promise to Hiram. 

When Marmaduke left his office after 
executing his disagreeable duty, he met 
Oliver Edwards, walking up the graveled 
walk in front of the mansion-house, with 
great strides, and with a face agitated by 
feeling. On seeing Judge Temple, the 
youth turned aside, and with a warmth in 
his manner that was not often exhibited 
to Marmaduke, he cried : 

*“T congratulate you, sir; from the bot- 
tom of my soul, I congratulate you, Judge 
Temple. Oh! it would have been too 
horrid to have recollected for a moment ! 
I have just left the hut, where, after show- 
ing me his scalps, old Natty told me of 
the escape of the ladies, as the thing to 
be mentioned last. Indeed, indeed, sir, 
no words of mine can express half of what 
Ihave felt ’’—the youth paused a moment, 
as if suddenly recollecting that he was 
overstepping prescribed limits, and con- 
cluded with a good deal of embarrassment 
—‘‘what I have felt at this danger to 
Miss—Grant, and—and your daughter, 
hig, 

But the heart of Marmaduke was too 
much softened to admit his cavilling at 
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trifles, and, without regarding the con- 
fusion of the other, he replied : 

““T thank thee, thank thee, Oliver; as 
thou sayest, it is almost too horrid to be 
remembered. But come, let us hasten to 
Bess, for Louisa has already gone to the 
rectory.” 

The young man sprang forward, and, 
throwing open a door, barely permitted 
the Judge to precede him, when he was in 
the presence of Elizabeth in a moment. 

The cold distance that often crossed the 
demeanor of the heiress, in her intercourse 
with Edwards, was now entirely banished, 
and two hours were passed by the party 
in the free, unembarrassed, and confiding 
manner of old and esteemed friends. 
Judge Temple had forgotten suspicions 
engendered during his morning’s ride, 
and the youth and maiden conversed, 
laughed, and were sad by turns, as im- 
pulse directed. 

At length, Edwards, after repeating his 
intention to do so for the third time, left 
the mansion-house to go to the rectory on 
a similar errand of friendship. 

During this short period, a scene was 
passing at the hut that completely frus- 
trated the benevolent intentions of Judge 
Temple in favor of the Leather-Stocking, 
and at once destroyed the short-lived har- 
mony between the youth and Marma- 
duke. 

When Hiram Doolittle had obtained his 
search-warrant his first business was to 
procure a proper officer to see it executed. 
The sheriff was absent, summoning in per- 
son the grand inquest for tue county ; the 
deputy who resided in the village was rid- 
ing onthe same errand in a different part 
of the settlement; and the regular con- 
stable of the township had been selected 
for his station from motives of charity, 
being lame of aleg. Hiram intended to 
accompany the officer as a spectator, 
but he felt no very strong desire to bear 
the brunt of the battle. It was, however, 
Saturday, and the sun was already turn- 
ing the shadows of the pines toward the 
east; on the morrow the conscientious 
magistrate could not engage in such an 
expedition at the peril of his soul; and 
long before Monday, the venison, and all 
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vestiges of the death of the deer, might 
be secreted or destroyed. Happily, the 
lounging form of Billy Kirby met his eye, 
and Hiram, at all times fruitful in similar 
expedients, saw his way clear at once. 
Jotham, who was associated in the whole 
business, and who had left the mountain 
in consequence of a summons from his 
coadjutor, but who failed, equally with 
Hiram, in the unfortunate particular of 
nerve, was directed to summon the wood- 
chopper to the dwelling of the magistrate. 

When Billy appeared, he was very 
kindly invited to take the chair in which 
he had already seated himself, and was 
treated in all respects as if he were an 
equal. 

“‘ Judge Temple has set his heart on 
putting the’ deer law in force,’’ said 
Hiram, after the preliminary civilities 
were over, ‘‘and a complaint has been 
laid before him that a deer has been killed. 
He has issued a search-warrant, and sent 
for me to get somebody to execute it.”’ 

Kirby, who had no idea of being excluded 
from the deliberative part of any affair in 
which he was engaged, drew up his bushy 
head in a reflecting attitude, and after 
musing a moment, replied by asking a few 
questions. 

“The sheriff has gone out of the way ?” 

““Not to be found.”’ 

“« And his deputy too? ”’ 

“* Both gone on the skirts of the Patent.’’ 

“But I saw the constable hobbling 
about town an hour ago.”’ 

“Yes, yes,’’ said Hiram, with a coax- 
ing smile and knowing nod, ‘‘ but this 
business wants a man—not a cripple.”’ 

“Why,” said Billy, laughing, “ will the 
chap make fight ? ’’ 

“ He’s a little quarrelsome at times, and 
thinks he’s the best man in the country 
at rough and tumble.”’ 

**T heard him brag once,’’ said Jotham, 
“that there wasn’t a man ’twixt the Mo- 
hawk Flats and the Pennsylvany line that 
was his match at a close hug.’’ 

“Did you?” exclaimed Kirby, raising 
his huge frame in his seat, like a lion 
stretching in his lair, “‘I rather guess he 
never felt a Varmounter’s knuckles on his 
backbone. But who is the chap? ”’ 
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“Why,” said Jotham, ‘‘it’s——’’, 

“It’s ag’in law to tell,’’ interrupted 
Hiram, ‘‘unless you’ll qualify to sarve. 
You’d be the very man to take him, Bill, 
and I’ll make out a special deputation in a 
minute, when you will get the fees.” 

«‘ What’s the fees ?’’ said Kirby, laying 
his large hand on the leaves of a statute- 
book that Hiram had opened in order to 
give dignity to his office, which he turned 
over in his rough manner, as if he were 
reflecting on a subject about which he 
had, in truth, already decided ; ‘‘ will they 
pay a man for a broken head ?”’ 

«‘They’ll be something handsome,”’ said 
Hiram. 

“Damn the fees,” said Billy, again 
laughing—“ does the fellow think he’s the 
best wrestler in the county, though ? what’s 
his inches ? ”’ 

«« He’s taller than you be,’’ said Jotham, 
“‘and one of the biggest a 

Talkers, he was about to add, but the 
impatience of Kirby interrupted him. The 
wood-chopper had nothing fierce or even 
brutal in his appearance ; the character of 
his expression was that of good-natured 
vanity. It was evident he prided himself 
on the powers of the physical man, like 
all who have nothing better to boast of; 
and, stretching out his broad hand, with 
the palm downward, he said, keeping his 
eyes fastened on his own bones and sinews : 

**Come, give us a touch of the book. 
ll swear, and you’ll see that ’m aman 
to keep my oath.”’ 

Hiram did not give the wood-chooper 
time to change his mind, but the oath was 
administered without unnecessary delay. 
So soon as this preliminary was completed 
the three worthies left the house and pro- 
ceeded by the nearest road toward the 
hut. They had reached the bank of the 
lake, and were diverging from the route 
of the highway, before Kirby recollected 
that he was now entitled to the privilege 
of the initiated, and repeated his question 
as to the name of the offender. — 

“Which way, which -way, squire ?’’ 
exclaimed the hardy wood-chopper; “I 
thought it was to search a house that 
you wanted me, not the woods. There is 
nobody lives on this side of the lake, for 
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six miles, unless you count the Leather- 
Stocking and old John for settlers. Come, 
tell me the chap’s name, and I warrant 
me that I lead you to his clearing by a 
straighter path than this, for I know 
every sapling that grows within two 
miles of Templeton.”’ 

“This is the way,”’ said Hiram, point- 
ing forward and quickening his step, as if 
apprehensive that Kirby would desert, 
“‘and Bumppo is the man.”’ 

Kirby stopped short, and looked from 
one of his companions to the other in as- 
tonishment. He then burst into a loud 
laugh, and cried : 

“Who ? Leather-Stocking ! he may 
brag of his aim and his rifle, for he has 
the best of both, as I will own myself, for 
sin’ he shot the pigeon I knock under to 
him; but for a wrestle! why, I would 
take the creatur’ between my finger and 
thumb, and tie him in a bow-knot around 
my neck for a Barcelony. The man is 
seventy, and was never anything particu- 
lar for strength.”’ 

“‘He’s a deceiving man,’ said Hiram, 
‘like all the hunters; he is stronger than 
he seems ; besides, he has his rifle.’’ 

raThab tor tis ritle|” cried Billy ;““he'd 
no more hurt me with his rifle than he’d 
fly. He is a harmless creater, and 1 must 
say that I think he has as good right to 
kill deer as any man on the Patent. It’s 
his main support, and this is a free 
country, where a man is privileged to 
follow any calling he likes.”’ 

“According to that doctrine,’ said 
Jotham, “‘ anybody may shoot a deer.” 

‘‘This is the man’s ¢alling, I tell you,”’ 
returned Kirby, ‘‘and the law was never 
made for such as he.”’ 

“The law was made for all,’’ observed 
Hiram, who began to think that the 
danger was likely to fall to his own share, 
notwithstanding his management; ‘‘ and 
the law is particular in noticing parjury.”’ 

‘See here, Squire Doolittle,’’ said the 
reckless wood-chopper ; ‘‘I don’t care the 
valie of a beetlering for youand your par- 
jury, too. But as I have come so far, Vil 
go down and have a talk with the old 
man, and maybe we’ll fry a steak of the 
deer together.”’ 
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“Well, if you can get in peaceably, so 
much the better,’? said the magistrate. 
“To my notion, strife is very unpopular ; 
I prefar, at all times, clever conduct to an 
ugly temper.”’ 

As the whole party moved at a great 
pace, they soon reached the hut, where 
Hiram thought it prudent to halt on the 
outside of the top of the fallen pine, which 
formed a chevaux-de-frise, to defend the 
approach to the fortress on the side next 
the village. The delay was little relished 
by Kirby, who clapped his hand to his 
mouth, and gave a loud halloo that 
brought the dogs out of their kennel, 
and almost at the same instant, the 
scantily-covered head of Natty from the 
door. 

“Lie down, old fool,”’ cried the hunter ; 
‘do you think there’s more painters 
about you? ”’ 

“Ha! Leather-Stocking, ’ve an arrand 
with you,”’ cried Kirby ; “ here’s the good 
people of the State have been writing you 
a small letter, and they’ve hired me to 
ride post.”’ 

«What would you have with me, Billy 
Kirby ?”’ said Natty, stepping across his 
threshold, and raising his hand over his 
eyes, to screen them from the rays of the 
setting sun, while he took a survey of his 
visitor. “I’ve no land to clear, and 
Heaven knows I would set out six trees 
afore I would cut down one.—Down, 
Hector, I say ; into your kennel with ye.’’ 

‘“ Would you, old boy?” roared Billy ; 
‘then so much the better forme. But I 
must do my arrand. Here’s a letter for 
you, Leather-Stocking. If you can read 
it, it’s all well, and if you can’t, here’s 
Squire Doolittle at hand, to let you know 
what it means. It seems you mistook the 
twentieth of July for the first of August, 
that’s all.’ 

By this time Natty had discovered the 
lank person of Hiram, drawn up under 
the cover of a high stump; and all that 
was complacent in his manner instantly 
gave way to marked distrust and dissatis- 
faction. He placed his head within the 
door of his hut, and said a few words in 
an undertone, when he again appeared, 
and continued : 
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“lve nothing for ye; so away, afore 
the Evil One tempts me to do you harm. 
I owe you no spite, Billy Kirby, and what 
for should you trouble an old man who has 
done you no harm ?”’ 

Kirby advanced through the top of the 


pine to within a few feet of the hunter, ° 


where he seated himself on the end of a 
log, with great composure, and began to 
examine the nose of Hector, with whom 
he was familiar, from their frequently 
meeting in the woods, where he sometimes 
fed the dog from his own basket of pro- 
visions. 

““You’ve outshot me, and I’m not 
ashamed to say it,’’ said the wood- 
chopper; ‘‘but I don’t owe you a grudge 
for that, Natty! though it seems that 
you’ve shot once too often, for the story 
goes that you’ve killed a buck.”’ 

““T’ve fired but twice to-day, and both 
times at the painters,’’ returned the 
Leather - Stocking; ‘‘see, here are the 
scalps! I was just going in with them 
to the Judge’s to ask the bounty.”’ 

While Natty was speaking he tossed 
the ears to Kirby, who continued playing 
with them with a careless air, holding 
them to the dogs, and laughing at their 
movements when they scented the un- 
usual game. 

But Hiram, emboldened by the advance 
of the deputed constable, now ventured 
to approach also, and took up the dis- 
course with the air of authority that 
became his commission. His first meas- 
ure was to read the warrant aloud, taking 
care to give due emphasis to the most 
material parts, and concluding with the 
name of the Judge in very audible and 
distinct tones. 

«Did Marmaduke Temple put his name 
to that bit of paper?” said Natty, shak- 
ing his head; ‘‘ well, well, that man loves 
the new ways and his betterments and 
his lands afore his own flesh and blood. 
But I won’t mistrust the gal; she has 
an eye like a full grown buck! poor thing, 
she didn’t choose her father, and can’t 
help it. I know but little of the law, Mr. 
Doolittle ; what is to be done, now you’ve 
read your commission ? ”’ 

“Oh! it’s nothing but form, Natty,” 
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said Hiram, endeavoring to assume a 
friendly aspect. ‘‘Let’s go in, and talk 
the thing over in reason; I dare to say 
that the money can be easily found, and I 
partly conclude, from what passed, that 
Judge Temple will pay it himself.” 

The old hunter had kept a keen eye on 
the movements of his three visitors from 
the beginning, and had maintained his 
position, just without the threshold of the 
cabin, with a determined manner, that 
showed he was not to be easily driven 
from his post. When Hiram drew nigher, 
as if expecting his proposition would be 
accepted, Natty lifted his hand and mo- 
tioned for him to retreat. 

‘«*Haven’t I told you more than once 
not to tempt me?’ he said. ‘‘I trouble 
no man; why can’t the law leave me to 
myself? Go back, and tell your Judge 
that he may keep his bounty ; but I won’t 
have his wasty ways brought into my 
hut.”’ 

This offer, however, instead of appeas- 
ing the curiosity of Hiram, seemed to in- 
flame it the more; while Kirby cried : 

‘Well, that’s fair, squire; he forgives 
the county his demand, and the county 
should forgive him the fine; it’s what I 
callan even trade and should be concluded 
on the spot. I like quick dealings, and 
what’s fair *twixt man and man.’’ 

*“T demand entrance into this house,”’ 
said Hiram, summoning all the dignity he 
could muster to his assistance, “in the 
name of the people ; and by virtue of this 
warrant, and of my office, and with this 
peace officer.”’ 

“Stand back, stand back, squire, and 
don’t tempt me,’ said the Leather-Stock- 
ing, motioning him to retire with great 
earnestness. 

“Stop us at your peril,’’ continued 
Hiram. ‘Billy! Jotham! close up—I 
want testimony.’’ 

Hiram had mistaken the mild but de- 
termined air of Natty for submission, and 
had already put his foot on the thresh- 
hold to enter, when he was seized unex- 
pectedly by his shoulders and hurled over 
the little bank toward the lake to the dis- 
tance of twenty feet. The suddenness of 
the movement and the unexpected display 
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of strength on the part of Natty created 
a momentary astonishment in his invaders 
that silenced all noises; but at the next 
instant Billy Kirby gave vent to his mirth 
in peals of laughter that he seemed to 
heave up from his very soul. 

“Well done, old stub!’’ he shouted; 
“the squire know’d you better than I 
did. Come, come, here’s a green spot; 
take it out like men, while Jotham and I 
see fair play.” 

“William Kirby, I order you to do your 
duty,’’ cried Hiram, from under the bank; 
“seize that man; I order you to seize 
him in the name of the people.”’ 

But the Leather-Stocking now assumed 
a more threatening attitude; his rifle was 
in his hand and its muzzle was directed 
toward the wood-chopper. 

“Stand off, I bid ye,’’ said Natty ; “you 
know my aim, Billy Kirby ; I don’t crave 
your blood, but mine and your’n both 
shall turn this green grass red, afore you 
put foot into the hut.”’ 

While the affair appeared trifling, the 
wood-chopper seemed disposed to take 
sides with the weaker party; but, when 
the fire-arms were introduced, his man- 
ner very sensibly changed. He raised 
his large frame from the log, and, facing 
the hunter with an open front he replied : 

“‘T didn’t come here as your enemy, 
Leather-Stocking ; but I don’t value the 
hollow piece of iron in your hand so much 
as a broken ax-helve ; so, squire, say the 
word, and keep within the law, and we’ll 
soon see who’s the best man of the two.”’ 

But no magistrate was to be seen! The 
instant the rifle was produced Hiram and 
Jotham vanished ; and when the wood- 
chopper bent his eyes about him in sur- 
prise at receiving no answer, he discovered 
their retreating figures moving toward the 
village at a rate that sufficiently indicated 
that they had not only calculated the 
velocity of a rifle-bullet, but also its prob- 
able range. 

““You’ve scared the creatures off,” 
said Kirby, with great contempt ex- 
pressed on his broad features ; “ but you 
are not going to scare me; so, Mr. 
Bumppo, down with your gun, or there’ll 
be trouble ’twixt us.”’ 


Natty dropped his rifle, and replied : 
“7 wish you no harm, Billy Kirby; but 
I leave it to yourself, whether an old 


| man’s hut isto be run down by such var- 


mint. I won’t deny the buck to you, 
Billy, and you may take the skin in, if 
you please, and show it as testimony. 
The bounty will pay the fine, and that 
ought to satisfy any man.”’ 

<Twill, old boy, *twill,”’? cried Kirby, 
every shade of displeasure vanishing from . 
his open brow at the peace offering ; 
*‘throw out the hide and that shall satisfy 
the law.”’ 

Natty entered the hut, and soon reap- 
peared, bringing with him the desired 
testimonial; and the wood-chopper de- 
parted, as thoroughly reconciled to the 
hunter as if nothing had happened. As 
he paced along the margin of the lake he 
would burst into frequent fits of laughter, 
while he recollected the summerset of 
Hiram; and, on the whole, he thought 
the affair a very capital joke. 

Long before Billy reached the village, 
however, the news of his danger, and of 
Natty’s disrespect of the law, and of 
Hiram’s discomfiture, were in circula- 
tion. A good deal was said about sending 
for the sheriff; some hints were given 
about calling out a posse comitatus to 
avenge the insulted laws; and many of 
the citizens were collected, deliberating 
how to proceed. The arrival of Billy with 
the skin, by removing all grounds fora 
search, changed the complexion of things 
materially. Nothing now remained but 
to collect the fine, and assert the dignity 
of the people; all of which, it was unani- 
mously agreed, could be done as well on 
the succeeding Monday as on Saturday 
night—a time kept sacred by a large por- 
tion of the settlers. Accordingly, all 
further proceedings were suspended for 
six-and-thirty hours. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


“* And dar’st thou then 
To beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall?” 
—MARMION. 


THE commotion was just subsiding, and 
the inhabitants of the village had begun 
to disperse from the little groups that had 
formed, each retiring to his own home, 
and closing his door after him, with the 
grave air of a man who consulted public 
feeling in his exterior deportment, when 
Oliver Edwards, on his return from 
the dwelling of Mr. Grant, encountered 
the young lawyer, who is known to the 
reader as Mr. Lippet. There was very lit- 
tle similarity in the manners or opinions 
of the two; but as they both belonged 
to the more intelligent class of a very 
small community, they were, of course, 
Known to each other, and, as their meet- 
ing was at a point where silence would 
have been rudeness, the following conver- 
sation was the result of their interview. 

“A fine evening, Mr. Edwards,’’ com- 
menced the lawyer, whose disinclination 
to the dialogue was, to say the least, very 
doubtful; ‘‘we want rain sadly; that’s 
the worst of this climate of ours, it’s 
either a drought or a deluge. It’s likely 
you’ve been used to a more equal tem- 
perature ? ”’ 

‘Tama native of this State,’’ returned 
Edwards, coldly. 

«Well, P’ve often heard that point dis- 
puted; but it’s so easy to get a man 
naturalized that it’s of little consequence 
where he was born. JI wonder what course 
the Judge means to take in this business 
of Natty Bumppo !”’ 

“Of Natty Bumppo!” echoed Edwards ; 
‘to what do you allude, sir ?”’ 

*«“Haven’t you heard!’’ exclaimed the 
other, with a look of surprise, so natur- 
ally assumed as completely to deceive his 
auditor; “it may turn out an ugly busi- 
ness. It seems that the old man has been 
out in the hills, and has shot a buck this 
morning, and that, you know, is a criminal 
matter in the eyes of Judge Temple.” 

““Oh! he has, has he?” said Edwards, 
averting his face to conceal the color that 
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collected in his sunburnt cheek. ‘‘ Well, 
if that be all, he must pay the fine.”’ 

“It’s five pound currency,’’ said the 
lawyer: “could Natty muster so much 
money at once ?”’ 

“Could he!” cried the youth. ‘I am 
not rich, Mr. Lippet; far from it—I am 
poor, and I have been hoarding my salary 
for a purpose that lies near my heart; but 
before that old man should lie one hour in 
a jail I would spend the last cent to pre- 
vent it. Besides, he has killed two pan- 
thers, and the bounty will discharge the 
fine many times over.”’ 

“Yes, yes,’ said the lawyer, rubbing 
his hands together, with an expression of 
pleasure that had no artifice about it; 
‘‘we shall make it out; I see plainly we 
shall make it out.”’ 


‘“‘Make what out, sir? I must beg an 


| explanation.’’ 


‘““Why, killing the buck is but a small 
matter compared to what took place 
this afternoon,’? continued Mr. Lippet, 
with a confidential and friendly air, that 
won upon the youth, little as he liked the 
man. ‘‘It seems that a complaint was 
made of the fact, and a suspicion that 
there was venison in the hut was sworn 
to, all which is provided for in the statute, 
when Judge Temple granted the search- 
warrant _ 

** A search-warrant !’’ echoed Edwards, 
in a voice of horror, and with a face that 
should have been again averted to conceal 
its paleness; “cand how much did they 
discover? What did they see? ’’ 

‘“«They saw old Bumppo’s rifle; and 
that is a sight which will quiet most 
men’s curiosity in the woods.”’ 

“Did they! did they!’’ shouted Hd- 
wards, bursting into a convulsive laugh ; 
**so the old hero beat them back !—beat 
them back ! did he ? ”’ 

The lawyer fastened his eyes in aston- 
ishment on the youth, but, as his wonder 
gave way to the thoughts that were com- 
monly uppermost in his mind, he replied : 

“It’s no laughing matter, let me tell 
you, sir; the forty dollars of bounty and 
your six months of salary will be much re- 
duced before youcan get the matter fairly 
settled. Assaulting a magistrate in the 
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execution of his duty, and menacing a con- 
stable with fire-arms at the same time, is 
a pretty serious affair, and is punishable 
with both fine and imprisonment.”’ 

*‘Imprisonment !”’ repeated Oliver ; 
““imprison the Leather-Stocking ! no, no, 
sir; it would bring the old man to his 
grave. They shall never imprison the 
Leather-Stocking.”’ 

“Well, Mr. Edwards,”’ said Lippet, 
dropping all reserve from his manner, 
“‘you are called a curious man; but if you 
can tell me how a jury is to be prevented 
from finding a verdict of guilty, if this 
case comes fairly before them, and the 
proof is clear, I shall acknowledge that 
you know more law than I do, who have 
had a license in my pocket for three years.”’ 

By this time the reason of Edwards was 
getting the ascendency of his feelings, and, 
as he began to see the real difficulties of 
the case, he listened more readily to the 
conversation of the lawyer. The ungov- 
ernable emotion that escaped the youth, 
in the first moments of his surprise, en- 
tirely passed away ; and, although it was 
still evident that he continued to be much 
agitated by what he had heard, he suc- 
ceeded in yielding forced attention to the 
advice which the other uttered. 

Notwithstanding the confused state of 
his mind, Oliver soon discovered that 
most of the expedients of the lawyer were 
grounded in cunning, and plans that re- 
quired a time to execute them that neither 
suited his disposition nor his necessities. 
After, however, giving Mr. Lippet to 
understand that he retained him in the 
event of a trial, an assurance that at once 
satisfied the lawyer, they parted, one tak- 
ing his course with a deliberate tread, in 
the direction of the little building that had 
a wooden sign over its door, with ‘‘ Ches- 
ter Lippet, Attorney-at-law,’’ painted on 
it; and the other pacing over the ground 
with enormous strides toward the man- 
jion-house. We shall take leave of the 
attorney for the present, and direct the 
attention of the reader to the client. 

When Edwards entered the hall, whose 
enormous doors were opened to the pas- 
sage of the air of a mild evening, he found 
Benjamin engaged in some of his domestic 
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avocations, and in a hurried voice inquired 
where Judge Temple was to be found. 

“Why the Judge has stept into his 
office, with that master carpenter, Mister 
Doolittle ; but Miss Lizzie is in that there 
parlor. I say, Master Oliver, we’d like to 
have had a bad job of that panther, or 
painter’s work—some calls it one, and 
some Calls it t’other—but I know little of 
the beast, seeing that it is not of British 
growth. Isaid as much as that it was in 
the hills the last winter; for I heard it 
moaning on the lake shore one evening in 
the fall, when I was pulling down from 
the fishing-point in the skiff. Had the 
animal come into open water, where a 
man could see where and how to work his 
vessel, I would have engaged the thing 
myself; but looking aloft among the trees 
is all the same to me as standing on the 
deck of one ship, and looking at another 
vessel’s tops. I never can tell one rope 
from another——”’ 

“‘Well, well,’’ interrupted Edwards; 
“©T must see Miss Temple.”’ 

«¢ And you shall see her, sir,’’ said the 
steward ; ‘‘ she’s in this hereroom. Lord, 
Master Edwards, what a loss she’d have 
been to the Judge. Dam’me if I know 
where he would have gotten such another 
daughter; that is, full-grown, d’ye see. 
I say, sir, this Master Bumppo is a worthy 
man, and seems to have a handy way 
with him, with fire-arms and boat-hooks. 
I’m his friend, Master Oliver, and he and 
you may both set me down as the same.” 

“We may want your friendship, my 
worthy fellow,’’ cried Edwards, squeezing 
his hand convulsively; ‘‘we may want 
your friendship, in which case you shall 
know it.”’ 

Without waiting to hear the earnest 
reply that Benjamin meditated, the youth 
extricated himself from the vigorous 
grasp of the steward, and entered the 
parlor. 

Elizabeth was alone, and still reclining 
on the sofa, where we last left her. A 
hand, which exceeded all that the inge- 
nuity of art could model, in shape and 
color, veiled her eyes ; and the maiden was 
sitting as if in deep communion with her- 
self. Struck by the attitude and loveli- 
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ness of the form that met his eye, the 
young man checked his impatience, and 
approached her with respect and caution. 

‘Miss Temple—Miss Temple,’ he said. 
“‘T hope I do not intrude; but Lam anx- 


ious for an interview, if it be only for a” 


moment.”’ 

Elizabeth raised her face, and exhibited 
her dark eyes swimming in moisture. 

“Ts it you, Edwards ?’’ she said, with 
a Sweetness in her voice and a softness in 
her air that she often used to her father, 
but which, from its novelty to himself, 
thrilled on every nerve of the youth; 
“how left you our poor Louisa ?”’ 

‘She is with her father, happy and 
grateful,’ said Oliver. “I never wit- 
nessed more feeling than she manifested, 
when I ventured to express my pleas- 
ure at her escape. Miss Temple, when 
I first heard of your horrid situation, 
my feelings were too powerful for ut- 
terance ; and I did not properly find my 
tongue, until the walk to Mr. Grant’s 
had given me time to collect myself. I 
believe—I do believe, I acquitted myself 
better there, for Miss Grant even wept at 
my silly speeches.”’ 

For a moment Elizabeth did not reply, 
but again veiled her eyes with her hand. 
The feeling that caused the action, how- 
ever, soon passed away, and, raising her 
face again to his gaze, she continued, with 
a smile : 

“Your friend, the Leather-Stocking, has 
now become my friend, Edwards; I have 
been thinking how I can best serve him; 
perhaps you, who know his habits and his 
wants so well, can tell me——”’’ 

“IT can,’”’ cried the youth, with an im- 
petuosity that startled his companion. ‘I 
can, and may Heaven reward you for the 
wish. Natty has been so imprudent as to 
forget the law, and has this day killed a 
deer. Nay, I believe I must share in the 
crime and the penalty, for I was an ac- 
complice throughout. A complaint has 
been made to your father, and he has 
granted a search ‘ 

“‘T know it all,’’ interrupted Elizabeth ; 
“T know it all. The forms of the law 
must be complied with, however; the 
search must be made, the deer found, and 
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the penalty paid. But I must retort your 
own question. Have you lived so long in 
our family not to know us? Look at me, 
Oliver Edwards. Do I appear like one 
who would permit the man that has just 
saved her life to linger in a jail for so 
small a sum as this fine? No, no, sir; 
my father is a judge, but he is a man and 
a Christian. It is all understood, and no 
harm shall follow.”’ 

«‘ What a load of apprehension do your 
declarations remove!’’ exclaimed Ed- 
wards. ‘He shall not be disturbed 
again! your father will protect him! I 
have your assurance, Miss Temple, that 
he will, and I must believe it.”’ 

«You may have his own, Mr. Edwards,’” 
returned Elizabeth, ‘‘for here he comes to 
make it.”’ 

But the appearance of Marmaduke, who 
entered the apartment, contradicted the 
fiattering anticipations of his daughter. 
His brow was contracted and his manner 
disturbed. Neither Elizabeth nor the 
youth spoke; but the Judge was allowed 
to pace once or twice across the room 
without interruption, when he cried : 

“Our plans are defeated, girl: the 
obstinacy of the Leather-Stocking has 
brought down the indignation of the law 
on his head, and it is now out of my power 
to avert it.” 

‘“‘How? inwhat manner? ”’ cried Eliza- 
beth; ‘‘the fine is nothing surely——’’ 

**T did not—I could not anticipate that 
an old, a friendless man like him, would 
dare to oppose the officers of justice,’’ in- 
terrupted the Judge ; ‘‘ I supposed that he 
would submit to the search, when the fine 
could have been paid, and the law would 
have been appeased ; but now he will have 
to meet its rigor.”? | 

“And what must the punishment be, 
sir? ”’ asked Edwards, struggling to speak 
with firmness. 

Marmaduke turned quickly to the spot 
where the youth had withdrawn, and ex® 
claimed : 

“You here! I did not observe you. I 
know not what it will be, sir; it is not 
usual for a judge to decide until he has 
heard the testimony, and the jury have 
convicted. Of one thing, however, you 
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may be assured, Mr. Edwards; it shall be 
whatever the law demands, notwithstand- 
ing any momentary weakness I may have 
exhibited, because the luckless man has 
been of such eminent service to my 
daughter.”’ 

““No one, I believe, doubts the sense of 
justice which Judge Temple entertains ! ”’ 
returned Edwards, bitterly. ‘‘ But let us 
converse calmly, sir. Will not the years, 
the habits, nay, the ignorance of my old 
friend, avail him anything against this 
charge ? ” 

“Ought they? They may extenuate, 
but can they acquit? Would any society 
be tolerable, young man, where the minis- 
ters of justice are to be opposed by men 
armed with rifles? Is it for this that I 
have tamed the wilderness ? ”’ 

*“‘Had you tamed the beasts that so 
lately threatened the life of Miss Temple, 
sir, your arguments would apply better.’’ 

“«“Hdwards!’ exclaimed Elizabeth. 

““Peace, my child,’’ interrupted the 
father; ‘‘the youth is unjust; but I have 
not given him cause. I overlook thy re- 
mark, Oliver, for I know thee to be the 
friend of Natty, and zeal in his behalf has 
overcome thy discretion.”’ 

“Yes, he is my friend,’’ cried Edwards, 
“and I glory in the title. He is simple, 
unlettered, even ignorant ; prejudiced, per- 
haps, though I feel that his opinion of the 
world is too true; but he has a heart, 
Judge Temple, that would atone for a 
thousand faults; he knows his friends, and 
never deserts them, even if it be his dog.’’ 

‘“‘This is a good character, Mr. Ed- 
wards,”’ returned Marmaduke, mildly; 
“but I have never been so fortunate as to 
secure his esteem, for to me he has been 
uniformly repulsive; yet I have endured 
it asan old man’s whim. However, when 
he appears before me, as his judge, he 
shall find that his former conduct shall 
not aggravate, any more than his recent 
services shall extenuate, his crime.”’ 

“Crime!” echoed Edwards: ‘‘is it a 
crime to drive a prying miscreant from 
his door? Crime! Oh, no, sir; if there 
be a criminal involved in this affair, it is 
not he.” 

«And who may it be, sir?’’ asked the 
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Judge Temple, facing the agitated youth, 
his features settled to their usual com- 
posure. 

This appeal was more than the young 
man could bear. Hitherto he had been 
deeply agitated by his emotions; but now 
the volcano burst its boundaries. 

‘““Who! and this to me!’ he cried; 
‘‘ask your own conscience, Judge Temple. 
Walk to that door, sir, and look out upon 
the valley, that placid lake, and those 
dusky mountains, and say to your own 
heart, if heart you have, whence came 
these riches, this vale, those hills, and why 
am I their owner? I should think, sir, 
that the appearance of Mohegan and the 
Leather-Stocking stalking through the 
country, impoverished and forlorn, would 
wither your sight.”’ 

Marmaduke heard this burst of passion 
at first with deep amazement; but when 
the youth had ended he beckoned to his 
impatient daughter for silence, and re- 
plied : 

“‘Oliver Edwards, thou forgettest in 
whose presence thou standest. I have 
heard, young man, that thou claimest de- 
scent from the native owners of the soil; 
but surely thy education has been given 
thee to no effect, if it has not taught thee 
the validity of the claims that have trans- 
ferred the title to the whites. These lands 
are mine by the very grants of thy an- 
cestry, if thou art so descended; and I 
appeal to Heaven for a testimony of the 
uses I have put them to. After this lan- 
guage we must separate. I have too long 
sheltered thee in my dwelling; but the 
time has arrived when thou must quit it. 
Come to my office, and I will discharge 
the debt I owe thee. Neither shall thy 
present intemperate language mar thy 
future fortunes, if thou wilt hearken to 
the advice of one who is by many years 
thy senior.”’ 

The ungovernable feeling that caused 
the violence of the youth had passed away, 
and he stood gazing after the retiring 
figure of Marmaduke with a vacancy in 
his eye that denoted the absence of his 
mind. At length he recollected himself, 
and, turning his head slowly around the 
apartment, he beheld Elizabeth, still 
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seated on the sofa, but with her head 
dropped on her bosom and her face again 
concealed by her hands. 

‘‘Miss Temple,’’ he said—all violence 
had left his manner—‘‘ Miss Temple—I 


have forgotten myself—forgotten you. 


You have heard what your father has de- 
creed, and this night I leave here. With 
you, at least, I would part in amity.”’ 

Elizabeth slowly raised her face, across 
which a momentary expression of sadness 
stole ; but as she left her seat, her dark 
eyes lighted with their usual fire, her 
cheek flushed to burning, and her whole 
air seemed to belong to another nature. 

“J forgive you, Edwards, and my 
father will forgive you,”’ she said, when 
she reached the door. ‘‘You do not know 
us, but the time may come when your 
opinions shall change aa 

“Of you! never! ”’ 
youth ; ‘‘ |——”’ 

**] would speak, sir, and not listen. 
There is something in this affair that I 
do not comprehend ; but tell the Leather- 
Stocking he has friends as well as judges 
inus. Do not let the old man experience 
unnecessary uneasiness at this rupture. 
It is impossible that you could increase 
his claims here; neither shall they be 
diminished by anything you have said. 
Mr. Edwards, I wish you happiness, and 
warmer friends.”’ 

The youth would have spoken, but she 
vanished from the door so rapidly that 
when he reached the hall her form was 
nowhere to be seen. He paused a moment 
in stupor, and then rushing from the 
house, instead of following Marmaduke to 
his ‘‘ office,’? he took his way directly for 
the cabin of the hunters. 


interrupted the 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


** Who measured earth, described the starry spheres, 
And traced the long records of lunar years.” 
—POoPE. 


RICHARD did not return from the exer- 
cise of his official duties until late in the 
evening of the following day. It had been 
one portion of his business to superintend 
the arrest of part of a gang of counter- 
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feiters, that had, even at that early 
period, buried themselves in the woods, to 
manufacture their base coin, which they 
afterward circulated from one end of the 
Union to the other. The expedition had 
been completely successful, and about 
midnight the sheriff entered the village, 
at the head of a posse of deputies and con- 
stables, in the center of whom rode, pin- 
ioned, four of the malefactors. At the 
gate of the mansion-house they separated, 
Mr. Jones directing his assistants to pro- 
ceed with their charge to the county jail, 
while he pursued his own way up the 
gravel walk, with the kind of self-satis- 
faction that a man of his organization 
would feel, who had really for once done 
a very clever thing. 

‘Holla! Aggy!’’ shouted the sheriff, 
when he reached the door; ‘‘ where are 
you, you black dog? will you keep me 
here in the dark all night? Holla! Aggy! 
Brave! Brave! hoy, hoy—where have you 
got to, Brave? Off his watch! Every- 
body is asleep but myself! poor I must 
keep my eyes open that others may sleep 
in safety. Brave! Brave! Well, I will 
say this for the dog, lazy as he’s grown, 
that it is the first time I ever knew him to 
let any one come to the door after dark, 
without having a smell to know whether 
it was an honest man or not. He could 
tell by his nose almost as well as I could 
myself by looking at them. Holla! you 
Agamemnon ! where are you? Oh! here 
comes the dog at last.”’ 

By this time the sheriff had dismounted 


and observed a form, which he supposed 


to be that of Brave, slowly creeping out 
of the kennel; when, to his astonishment, 
it reared itself on two legs instead of four, 
and he was able to distinguish, by the 
starlight, the curly head and dark visage 
of the negro. 

“Ha! what the devil are you doing 
there, you black rascal?’’ he cried. ‘Is 
it not hot enough for your Guinea blood 
in the house this warm night, but you 
must drive out the poor dog and sleep in 
his straw ?”’ 

By this time the boy was quite awake, 
and, with a blubbering whine, he at- 
tempted to reply to his master. 
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““Oh! masser Richard! masser Rich- 
ard! such a ting! such a ting! I nebber 
tink’a could ’appen! neber tink he die! 
Oh, Lor-a-gor! ain’t bury—keep ’em till 
masser Richard get back—got a grabe 
dug——”’ 

Here the feelings of the negro com- 
pletely got the mastery, and instead of 
making any intelligible explanation of the 
causes of his grief he blubbered aloud. 

‘Kh! what! buried! grave! dead!”’ 
exclaimed Richard, with a tremor in his 
voice; ‘“‘nothing serious? Nothing has 
happened to Benjamin, I hope? I know 
he has been bilious, but I gave him——’’ 

“¢Oh, worser ’an dat! worser ’an dat !”’ 
sobbed the negro. ‘Oh! de Lor! Miss 
*Lizzy an’ Miss Grant—walk—mountain 
—poor Bravy !—kill a lady— painter— 
Oh, Lor, Lor !—Natty Bumppo—tare he 
troat open—come a see, masser Richard, 
here he be—here he be.”’ 

As all this was perfectly inexplicable to 
the sheriff, he was very glad to wait 
patiently until the black brought a lan- 
tern from the kitchen, when he followed 
Aggy to the kennel, where he beheld poor 
Brave, indeed, lying in his blood, stiff and 
cold, but decently covered with the great- 
coat of the negro. He was on the point 
of demanding an explanation; but the 
grief of the black, who had fallen asleep 
on his voluntary watch, having burst out 
afresh on his waking, utterly disqualified 
the lad from giving one. Luckily, at this 
moment the principal door of the house 
opened, and the coarse features of Ben- 
jamin were thrust over the threshold, 
with a candle elevated above them, shed- 
ding its dim rays around in such a manner 
as to exhibit the lights and shadows of his 
countenance. Richard threw his bridle 
to the black, and, bidding him look to the 
horse, he entered the hall. 

‘““What is the meaning of the dead 
dog ?”’ hecried. ‘“‘ Where is Miss Temple ? ”’ 

Benjamin made one of his square ges- 
tures, with the thumb of his left hand 
pointing over his right shoulder, as he an- 
swered : 

‘“Turned in.”’ 

*¢ Judge Temple 

“‘In his berth.”’ 


where is he ?”’ 


tae 


“But explain; why is Brave dead ? and 
what is the cause of Aggy’s grief ?”’ 

““Why, it’s all down, squire,’’ said Ben- 
jamin, pointing to a slate that lay on the 
table, by the side of a mug of toddy, a 
short pipe, in which the tobacco was yet. 
burning, and a prayer-book. 

Among the other pursuits of Richard, 
he had a passion to keep a register of all 
passing events ; and his diary, which was 
written in the manner of a journal, or log- 
book, embraced not only such circum- 
stances as affected himself, but observa- 
tions on the weather, and all the occur- 
rences of the family, and frequently of the 
village. Since his appointment to the 
office of sheriff, and his consequent ab- 
sences from home, he had employed Ben- 
jamin to make memoranda on a slate of 
whatever might be thought worth remem- 
bering, which, on his return, were regu- 
larly transferred to the journal, with 
proper notations of the time, manner, and 
other little particulars. There was, to be 
sure, one material objection to the clerk- 
ship of Benjamin, which the ingenuity of 
no one but Richard could have overcome. 
The steward read nothing but his prayer- 
book, and that only in particular parts, 
and by the aid of a good deal of spelling, 
and some misnomers; but he could not 
form a single letter with a pen. This 
would have been an insuperable bar to 
journalizing with most men; but Richard 
invented a kind of hieroglyphical character, 
which was intended to note all the ordinary 
occurrences of a day, such as how the wind 
blew, whether the sun shone, or whether 
it rained, the hours, etc.; and for the ex- 
traordinary, after giving certain elemen- 
tary lectures on the subject, the sheriff 
was obliged to trust to the ingenuity of 
the major-domo. The reader will at once 
perceive, that it was to this chronicle 
that Benjamin pointed, instead of directly 
answering the sheriff’s interrogatory. 

When Mr. Jones had drunk a glass of 
toddy, he brought forth from its secret 
place his proper journal, and, seating 
himself by the table, he prepared to 
transfer the contents of the slate to the 
paper, at the same time that he appeased 
his curiosity. Benjamin laid one hand on 
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the back of the sheriff’s chair, in a famil- 
iar manner, while he kept the other at 
liberty to make use of a forefinger, that 
was bent like some of his own characters, 
as an index to point out its meaning. 

The first thing referred to by the sheriff 


was the diagram of a compass, cut in one’ 


corner of the slate for permanent use. 
The cardinal points were plainly marked 
on it, and all the usual divisions were 
indicated in such a manner that no man 
who had ever steered a ship could mistake 
them. 

““Oh!” said the sheriff, settling himself 
down comfortably in his chair, ‘‘ you’d 
the wind southeast I see all last night; I 
thought it would have blown up rain.”’ 

“‘ Devil the drop, sir,’’ said Benjamin ; 
«‘T believe that the scuttle-butt up aloft is 
emptied, for there hasn’t so much water 
fell in the country for the last three weeks 
as would float Indian John’s canoe, and 
that draws just one inch nothing, light.” 

«Well, but didn’t the wind change here 
this morning ? there was a change where 
I was.”’ 

«“To be sure it did, squire ; and haven’t 
I logged it as a shift of wind ? ”’ 

«“T don’t see where, Benjamin 

“Don’t see!’’ interrupted the steward, 
a little crustily ; ‘‘a’n’t there a mark ag’in 
east and-by-nothe-half-nothe, with sum- 
*mat like a rising sun at the end of it, to 
show ’twas in the morning watch ? ”’ 

“Yes, yes, that is very legible; but 
where is the change noted ?”’ 

«Where! why doesn’t it see this here 
tea-kettle, with a mark run from the spout 
straight, or mayhap a little crooked or so, 
into west-and-by-southe-half-southe ? now 
I call this a shift of wind, squire. Well, 
do you see this here boar’s head that 
you made for, me, alongside of the com- 
pass “ 

«« Ay, ay—Boreas—I see. Why, you’ve 
drawn lines from its mouth, extending 
from one of your marks to the other.’’ 

‘It’s no fault of mine, Squire Dickens; 
*tis your, d d climate. The wind has 
been at all them there marks this very 
day; and that’s all round the compass, 
except a little matter of an Irishman’s 
hurricane at meridium, which you’ll find 
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marked right up and down. Now, I’ve 
known a sow-wester blow for three 
weeks, in the channel, with a clean drizzle, 
in which you might wash your face and 
hands without the trouble of hauling in 
water from alongside.”’ 

«‘Very well, Benjamin,’’ said the sheriff, 
writing in his journal; ‘‘I believe J have 
caught the idea. Oh! here’s a cloud over 
the rising sun—so you had it hazy in the 
morning ? ”’ 

«« Ay, ay, sir,’’ said Benjamin. 

«Ah! it’s Sunday, and here are the 
marks for the length of the sermon—one, 
two, three, four—what! did Mr. Grant 
preach forty minutes ? ”’ 

«Ay, sum’mat like it; it was a good 
half-hour by my own glass, and then there 
was the time lost in turning it, and some 
little allowance for leeway in not being 
over-smart about it.” 

*‘Benjamin, this is as long as a Presby- 
terian; you never could have been ten 
minutes in turning the glass !”’ 

*“Why, do you see, squire, the parson 
was very solemn, and I just closed my 
eyes in order to think the better with my- 
self, just the same as you’d put in the 
dead-lights to make all snug, and when I 
opened them ag’in I found the congrega- 
tion were getting under weigh for home, 
so I calculated the ten minutes would 
cover the leeway after the glass was out. 
It was only some such matter as acat’s 
nap.”’ 

‘“Oh, ho! Master Renjamin, you were 
asleep, were you? but Ill set down no 
such slander against an orthodox divine.”’ 
Richard wrote twenty-nine minutes in his 
journal, and continued— ‘ Why, what’s 
this you’ve get opposite ten A. M.? A full 
moon! had you a moon visible by day? I 
have heard of such portents before now, 
but—eh ! what’s this alongside of it? an 
hour-glass ? ’’ 

That!’ said Benjamin, looking coolly 
over the sheriff’s shoulder, and rolling the 
tobacco about in his mouth with a jocular 
air; ‘‘ why, that’s a small matter of my 
own. It’s no moon, squire, but only 
Betty Hollister’s face; for, d’ye see, sir, 
hearing all the same as if she had got up 
a new cargo of Jamaiky from the river, I 
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called in as I was going to the church this 
morning—ten A.M. was it ?—just the time 
—and tried a glass ; and so I logged it, to 
put me in mind of calling to pay her like 
an honest man.’’ 

“That was it, was it? ”’ said the sheriff, 
with some displeasure at this innovation 
on his memoranda; ‘‘and could you not 
make a better glass than this? it looks 
like a death’s-head and an hour-glass.”’ 

«Why, as I liked the stuff, squire,’’ re- 
turned the steward, “‘I turned in, home- 
ward bound, and took t’other glass, which 
I set down at the bottom of the first, and 
that gives the thing the shape it has. 
But as I was there again to-night, and 
paid for the three at once, your honor may 
as well run the sponge over the whole 
business.”’ 

**T will buy you a slate for your own 
affairs, Benjamin,’”’ said the sheriff; “I 
don’t like to have the journal marked 
over in this manner.”’ 

«You needn’t—you needn’t, squire ; 
for, seeing that I was likely to trade 
often with the woman while this barrel 
lasted, I’ve opened a fair account with 
Betty, and she keeps her marks on the 
back of her bar-door, and I keeps the tally 
on this here bit of a stick.’’ 

As Benjamin concluded he produced a 
piece of wood, on which five very large, 
honest notches were apparent. The 
sheriff cast his eyes on his new ledger 
for a moment, and continued : 

“‘What have we here? . Saturday, two 
Pp. Mi—Why here’s a whole family piece! 
two wine-glasses upside down !”’ 

“That’s two women; the one this- 
a-way is Miss *Lizzy, and t’other is the 
parson’s young ’un.”’ 

“Cousin Bess and Miss Grant!” ex- 
claimed the sheriff in amazement; ‘‘ what 
have they to do with my jonrnal ? ”’ 

«‘They’d enough to do to get out of the 
jaws of that there painter or panther,”’ 
said the immovable steward. ‘‘ This here 
thingum’y, squire, that maybe looks 
sum’mat like a rat is the beast, d’ye see; 
and this here t’other thing, keel upper- 
most, is poor old Brave, who died nobly, 
all the same, as an admiral fighting for 
his king and country ; and that there——”’ 


“Scarecrow,” interrupted Richard. 

“‘ Ay, mayhap it do look a little wild or 
so,’’ continued the steward; “but to my 
judgment, squire, it’s the best image I’ve 
made, seeing it’s most like the man him- 
self; well, that’s Natty Bumppo, who 
shot this here painter that killed that 
there dog, who would have eaten or done 
worse to them here young ladies.”’ 

“And what the devil does all this 
mean ?’’ cried Richard, impatiently. 

“Mean !”’ echoed Benjamin; “it is as 
true as the Boadishey’s log-book——”’ 

He was interrupted by the sheriff, who 
put a few direct questions to him, that 
obtained more intelligible answers, by 
which means he became possessed of a 
tolerably correct idea of the truth. When 
the wonder, and we must do Richard the 
justice to say, the feelings also, that were 
created by this narrative, had in some de- 
gree subsided, the sheriff turned his eyes 
again on his journal, where more inex- 
plicable hieroglyphics met his view. 

“What have we here?’ he cried, 
‘“‘two men boxing! has there been a 
breach of the peace? ah, that’s the way, 
the moment my back is turned——’’ 

«“That’s the Judge and young Master 
EKdwards,”’ interrupted the steward, very 
cavalierly. 

“How! ’duke fighting with Oliver! 
what the devil has got into you all? more 
things have happened within the last 
thirty-six hours than in the preceding 
six months.”’ 

«Yes, it’s so indeed, squire,’’ returned 
the steward ; “‘ I’ve knowna smart chase, 
and a fight at the tail of it, where less has 
been logged than I’ve got on that there 
slate. Howsomnever, they didn’t come 
to facers, only passed a little-jaw fore and 
Eyles 

‘Explain! explain cried Richard ; 
“it was about the mines, ha !—ay, ay, I 
see it, I see it; here is a man with a pick 
on his shoulder. So you heard it all, 
Benjamin ?”’ 

‘Why, yes, it was about their minds, I 
believe, squire,’’ returned the steward ; 
‘“‘and, by what I can learn, they spoke 
them pretty plainly to one another. In- 
deed, I may say that I overheard a small 
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matter of it myself, seeing that the win- 
dows was open, and I hard by? But this 
here is no pick, but an anchor on a man’s 
shoulder; and here’s the other fluke down 
his back, maybe a little too close, which 
signifies that the lad has got under weigh 
and left his moorings.”’ 

«‘ Has Edwards left the house ? ’’ 

‘‘He has.”’ 

Richard pursued this advantage; and, 
after a long and close examination, he 
succeeded in getting out of Benjamin all 
that he knew, not only concerning the 
misurmMerstanding, but of the attempt to 
search the hut and Hiram’s discomfiture. 
The sheriff was no sooner possessed of 
these facts, which Benjamin related with 
all possible tenderness to the Leather- 
Stocking, then, snatching up his hat, and 
bidding the astonished steward secure the 
doors and go to his bed, he left the house. 

For at least five minutes after Richard 
‘disappeared, Benjamin stood with his 
arms a-kimbo, and his eyes fastened on 
the door; when, having collected his as- 
tonished faculties, he prepared to execute 
the orders he had received. 

It has been already said that the ‘‘ court 
of common pleas and general sessions of 
the peace,” or, aS it is commonly called, 
the “county court,’? over which Judge 
Temple presided, held one of its stated 
sessions on the following morning. The 
attendants of Richard were officers who 
had come to the village, as much to dis- 
charge their usual duties at this court, as 
to escort the prisoners, and the sheriff 
knew their habits too well, not to feel con- 
fident that he should find most, if not all 
of them, in the public room of the jail, 
discussing the qualities of the keeper’s 
liquors. Accordingly he held his way 
through the silent streets of the village, 
directly to the small and insecure build- 
ing that contained all the unfortunate 
debtors and some of the criminals of the 
county, and where justice was adminis- 
tered to such unwary applicants as were 
so silly as to throw away two dollars in 
order to obtain one from their neighbors. 
The arrival of four malefactors in the cus- 
tody of a dozen officers was an event, at 
that day, in Templeton, and when the 
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sheriff reached the jail he found every in- 
dication that his subordinates intended to 
make a night of it. 

The nod of the sheriff brought Pus of 
his deputies to the door, who in their turn 
drew off six or seven of the constables. 
With: this force Richard led the way 
through the village, toward the bank of 
the lake, undisturbed by any noise, except 
the barking of one or two curs, who were 
alarmed by the measured tread of the 
party, and by the low murmurs that ran 
through their own numbers, as a few 
cautious questions and answers were ex- 
changed, relative to the object of their 
expedition. When they had crossed the 
little bridge of hewn logs that was thrown 
over the Susquehanna, they left the high- 
way, and struck into that field which had 
been the scene of the victory over the 
pigeons. From this they followed their 
leader into the low bushes of pines and 
chestnuts which had sprung: up along the 
shores of the lake, where the plow had 
not succeeded the fall of the trees, and 
soon entered the forest itself. Here Rich- 
ard paused and collected his troop around 
him. 

“T have required your assistance, my 
friends,’’ he cried, in a low voice, “in order 
to arrest Nathaniel Bumppo, commonly 
called the Leather-Stocking. He has as- 
saulted a magistrate, and resisted the ex- 
ecution of a search-warrant, by threaten- 
ing the life of a constable with his rifle. 
In short, my friends, he has set an ex- 
ample of rebellion to the laws, and has 
become a kind of outlaw. He is sus- 
pected of other misdemeanors and offenses 
against private rights; and I have this 
night taken on myself, by the virtue of 
my office as sheriff, to arrest the said 
Bumppo, and bring him to the county 
jail, that he may be present and forth- 
coming to answer to-these heavy charges 
before the court to-morrow morning. In 
executing this duty, friends and fellow- 
citizens, you are to use courage and dis- 
cretion: courage, that you may not be 
daunted by any lawless attempts that 
this man may make with his rifle and his 
dogs to oppose you ; and discretion, which 
here means caution and prudence, that he 
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may not escape from this sudden attack 
—and for other good reasons that I need 
not mention. ou will form yourselves 
in a complete le around his hut, and at 
the word ‘advance,’ called aloud by me, 
you will rush forward, and, without giv- 
ing the criminal time for deliberation, 
enter his dwelling by force, and make him 
your prisoner. Spread yourselves for this 
purpose, while I shall descend to the shore 
with a deputy, to take charge of that 
point ; and all communications must be 
made directly to me, under the bank in 
front of the hut, where I shall station 
myself and remain, in order to receive 
them.”’ 

This speech, which Richard had been 
studying during his walk, had the effect 
that all similar performances produce, of 
bringing the dangers of the expedition im- 
mediately before the eyes of his forces. 
The men divided, some plunging deeper 
into the forest, in order to gain their 
stations without giving an alarm, and 
others continuing to advance, at a gait 
that would allow the whole party to go in 
order ; but all devising the best plan to 
repulse the attack of a dog, or to escape a 
rifle bullet. It was a moment of dread 
expectation and interest. 

When the sheriff thought time enough 
had elapsed for the different divisions of 
his force to arrive at their stations, he 
raised his voice in the silence of the forest 
and shouted the watchword. The sounds 
played among the arched branches of the 
trees in hollow cadences; but when the 
last sinking tone was lost on the ear, in 
place of the expected howls of the dogs, no 
other noises were returned but the crack- 
ling of torn branches and dried sticks, as 
they yielded before the advancing steps of 
the officers. Even this soon ceased, as if 
by a common consent, when the curiosity 
and impatience of the sheriff getting the 
complete ascendency over discretion, he 
rushed up the bank, and ina moment stood 
on the little piece of cleared ground in front 
of the spot where Natty had so long lived. 
To his amazement, in place of the hut he 
saw only its smoldering ruins. 

The party gradually drew together 
about the heap of ashes and the ends of 


smoking logs; while a dim flame in the 
center of the ruin, which still found fuel 
to feed its lingering life, threw its pale 
light, flickering with the passing currents 
of the air, around the circle—now showing 
a face with eyes fixed in astonishment, 
and then glancing to another countenance, 
leaving the former shaded in the obscurity 
of night. Not a voice was raised in in- 
quiry, nor an exclamation made in aston- 
ishment. The transition from excitement 
to disappointment was too powerful for 
speech ; and even Richard lost the use of 
an organ that was seldom known to fail 
him. 

The whole group were yet in the fulness 
of their surprise, when a tall form stalked 
from the gloom into the circle, treading 
down the hot ashes and dying embers with 
callous feet; and standing over the light, 
lifted his cap, and exposed the bare head 
and weather-beaten features of the Leath- 
er-Stocking. For amoment he gazed at, 
the dusky figures who surrounded him, 
more in sorrow than in anger before he 
spoke. 

““What would ye with an old and help- 
less man?” he said. ‘‘ You’ve driven 
God’s creaters from the wilderness, where 
His providence had put them for His 
own pleasure; and you’ve brought in 
the troubles and divilties of the law, 
where no man was ever known to dis- 
turb another. You have driven me, that. 
have lived forty long years of my ap- 
pointed time in this very spot, from my 
home and the shelter of my head, lest. 
you should put your wicked feet and 
wasty ways in my cabin. You’ve driven 
me to burn these logs, under which I’ve 
eaten and drunk—the first of Heaven’s 
gifts, and the other of the pure springs 
—for the half of a hundred years; and 
to mourn the ashes under my feet, as a 
man would weep and mourn for the chil- 
dren of his body. You’ve rankled the 
heart of an old man, that has never 
harmed you or your’n, with bitter feel- 
ings toward his kind, at a time when 
his thoughts should be on a better world ; 
and you’ve driven him to wish that the 
beasts of the forest, who never feast on 
the blood of their own families, was his 
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kindred and race ; and now, when he has 
come to see the last brand of his hut, 
before it is melted into ashes, you follow 
him up, at midnight, like hungry hounds 
on the track of a worn-out and dying deer. 
What more would ye have ? for Iam here 
—one too many. I come to mourn, not to 
fight; and, if itis God’s pleasure, work 
your will on me.”’ 

When the old man ended he stood, with 
the light glimmering around his thinly- 
covered head, looking earnestly at the 
group, which receded from the pile with 
an involuntary movement, without the 
reach of the quivering rays, leaving a free 
passage for his retreat into the bushes, 
where pursuit in the dark would have 
been fruitless. Natty seemed not to re- 
gard this advantage, but stood facing 
each individual in the circle in succession, 
as if to see who would be the first to 
arrest him. After a pause of a few mo- 
ments Richard began to rally his confused 
faculties, and, advancing, apologized "for 
his duty, and made him his prisoner. The 
party now collected, and, preceded by the 
sheriff, with Natty in their center, they 
took their way toward the village. 

During the walk, divers questions were 
put to the prisoner concerning his reasons 
for burning the hut, and whither Mohegan 
had retreated; but to all of them he ob- 
served a profound silence, until, fatigued 
with their previous duties, and the late- 
ness of the hour, the sheriff and his fol- 
lowers reached the village, and dispersed 
to their several places of rest, after turn- 
ing the key of a jail on the aged and ap- 
parently friendless Leather-Stocking. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


“Fetch here the stocks, ho! 

You stubborn ancient knave, you reverend 

bragget, 

We'll teach you.””—LEAR. 

THE long days and early sun of July 
allowed time for a gathering of the in- 
terested, before the little bell of the 
academy announced that the appointed 
hour had arrived for administering right 
to the wronged, and punishment to the 
guilty. Ever since the dawn of day the 
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highways and woodpaths that, issuing 
from the forests, and winding along the 
sides of the mountains, centered in Tem- 
pleton, had been thronged with eques- 
trians and footmen, bound to the haven 
of justice. There was to be seen a well- 
clad yeoman, mounted on a sleek, switch- 
tailed steed, rambling along the highway, 
with his red face elevated in a manner 
that said, ‘“I have paid for my land, and 
fear no man;’’ while his bosom was 
swelling with the pride of being one of 
the grand inquest for the county. At his 
side rode a companion, his equal in inde- 
pendence of feeling, perhaps, but his infe- 
rior in thrift, as in property and -consid- 
eration. This was a professed dealer in 
law-suits—a man whose name appeared 
in every calendar — whose _ substance, 
gained in the multifarious expedients of 
a settler’s changeable habits, was wasted 
in feeding the harpies of the courts. He 
was endeavoring to impress the mind of 
the grand juror with the merits of a cause 
now at issue. Along with these was a 
pedestrian, who, having thrown a rifle 
frock over his shirt, and placed his best 
wool hat above his sunburnt visage, had 
issued from his retreat in the woods by a 
footpath, and was striving to keep com- 
pany with the others, on his way to hear 
and to decide the disputes of his neigh- 
bors as a petit juror. Fifty similar little 
knots of countrymen might have been 
seen, on that morning, journeying toward 
the shire-town on the same errand. 

By ten o’clock the streets of the village 
were filled with busy faces ; some talking 
of their private concerns, some listening 
to a popular expounder of political creeds ; 
and others gaping in at the open stores, 
admiring the finery, or examining scythes, 
axes, and such other manufactures as 
attracted their curiosity or excited their 
admiration. A few women were in the 
crowd, most carrying infants, and fol- 
lowed, at a lounging, listless gate, by 
their rustic lords and masters. There was 
one young couple, in whom connubial love 
was yet fresh, walking at a respectful dis- 
tance from each other; while the swain 
directed the timid steps of his bride, by a 
gallant offering of a thumb. 
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At the first stroke of the bell, Richard 
issued from the door of the “ Bold Dra- 
goon,”’ flourishing a sheathed sword, 
that he was fond of saying his ancestors 
had carried in one of Cromwell’s victories, 
and crying, in an authoritative tone, to 
‘“clear the way for the court.’’ The order 
was obeyed promptly, though not ser- 
vilely, the members of the crowd nodding 
familiarly to the members of the proces- 
sion as it passed. <A party of constables 
with their staves followed the sheriff, pre- 
ceding Marmaduke, and four plain, grave- 
looking yeomen, who were his associates 
on the bench. There was nothing to dis- 
tinguish these subordinate judges from 
the better part of the spectators except 
gravity, which they affected a little more 
than common, and that one of their num- 
ber was attired in an old-fashioned mili- 
tary coat, with skirts that reached no 
lower than the middle of his thighs, and 
bearing two little silver epaulets, not half 
so big as a modern pair of shoulder-knots. 
This gentleman was a colonel of the mi- 
litia, in attendance on a court-martial, 
who found leisure to steal a moment from 
his military to attend to his civil jurisdic- 
tion; but this incongruity excited neither 
notice nor comment. Three or four clean- 
shaved lawyers followed, as meek as if 
they were lambs going to the slaughter. 
One or two of their number had contrived 
to obtain an air of scholastic gravity by 
wearing spectacles. The rear was brought 
‘up by another posse of constables, and 
the mob followed the whole into the room 
where the court held its sittings. 

The edifice was composed of a basement 
of squared logs, perforated here and there 
with small grated windows, through which 
a few wistful faces were gazing at the 
crowd without. Among the captives were 
the guilty, downcast countenances of the 
counterfeiters, and the simple but honest 
features of the Leather-Stocking. The 
dungeons were to be distinguished, exter- 
nally, from the debtor’s apartments only 
by the size of the apertures, the thickness 
of the grates, and by the heads of the 
spikes that were driven into the logs as a 
protection against the illegal use of edge 
tools. The upper story was of framework, 


regularly covered with boards, and con- 
tained one room decently fitted up for the 
purpose of justice. A bench, raised ona 
narrow platform to the height of a man 
above the floor, and protected in front by 
a light railing, ran along one of its sides. 
In the center was a seat, furnished with 
rude arms, that was always filled by the 
presiding judge. In front, on a level with 
the floor of the room, was a large table 
covered with green baize, and surreunded 
by benches; and at either of its ends were 
rows of seats, rising one over the other, 
for jury-boxes. Each of these divisions 
was surrounded by a railing. The re- 
mainder of the room was an open square, 
appropriated to the spectators. 

When the judges were seated, the law- 
yers had taken possession of the table, 
and the noise of moving feet had ceased 
in the area, the proclamations were made 
in the usual form, the jurors were sworn, 
the charge was given, and the court pro- 
ceeded to hear the business before them. 

We shall not detain the reader with a 
description of the captious discussions 
that occupied the court for the first two 
hours. Judge Temple had impressed on 
the jury, in his charge, the necessity for 
dispatch on their part, recommending to 
their notice, from motives of humanity, 
the prisoners in the jail as the first 
objects of their attention. Accordingly, 
after the period we have mentioned had 
elapsed, the cry of the officer to ‘clear 
the way for the grand jury,”’ announced 
the entrance of that body. The usual 
forms were observed, when the foremen 
handed up to the bench two bills, on both 
of which the Judge observed, at the first 
glance of his eye, the name of Nathaniel 
Bumppo. It was a leisure moment with 
the court; some low whispering passed 
between the bench, and the sheriff, who 
gave a signal to his officers, and in a very 
few minutes the silence that prevailed 
was interrupted by a general movement 
in the outer crowd, when presently the 
Leather-Stocking made his appearance, 
ushered into the criminal’s bar under the 
custody of two constables. The hum 
ceased, the people closed into the open 
space again, and the silence soon became 
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so deep that the hard breathing of the 
prisoner was audible. 

Natty was dressed in his buckskin gar- 
ments, without his coat, in place of which 
he wore only a shirt of coarse linen-check, 
fastened at his throat by the sinew of a 
deer, leaving his red neck and weather- 
beaten face exposed and bare. It was the 
first time that he had ever crossed the 
threshold of a court of justice, and curi- 
osity seemed to be strongly blended with 
his personal feelings. He raised his eyes 
to the bench, thence to the jury-boxes, the 
bar, and the crowd without, meeting 
everywhere looks fastened on himself. 
After surveying his own person, as 
searching the cause of this unusual at- 
traction, he once more turned his face 
around the assemblage, and opened his 
mouth in one of his silent and remarkable 
laughs. ‘ 

“Prisoner, remove your cap,’’ 
Judge Temple. 

The order was either unheard or un- 
heeded. 

‘‘Nathaniel Bumppo, be uncovered,’’ 
repeated the Judge. 

Natty started at the sound of his name, 
and, raising his face earnestly toward the 
bench, he said : 

«* Anan !”’ 

Mr. Lippet arose from his seat at the 
table and whispered in the ear of the 
prisoner, when Natty gave him a nod of 
assent and took the deerskin covering 
from his head. 

“Mr. District Attorney,” said the 
Judge, “‘the prisoner is ready ; we wait 
for the indictment.”’ 

The duties of public prosecutor were 
discharged by Dirck Van der School, who 
adjusted his spectacles, cast a cautious 
look around him at his brethren of the 
bar, which he ended by throwing his head 
aside so as to catch one glance over the 
glasses, when he proceeded to read the 
pill aloud. It was the usual charge for 
an assault and battery on the person of 
Hiram Doolittle, and was couched in the 
ancient language of such instruments, 
especial care having been taken by the 
scribe not to omit the name of a single 
offensive weapon known tothe law. When 
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he had done, Mr. Van der School removed 
his spectacles, which he closed and placed 
in his pocket, seemingly for the pleasure 
of again opening and replacing them on 
his nose. After this evolution was re- 
peated once or twice, he handed the bill 
over to Mr. Lippet, with a cavalier air, 
that said as much as “ Pick a hole in that 
if you can.”’ 

Natty listened to the charge with great 
attention, leaning forward toward the 
reader with an earnestness that denoted 
his interest; and, when it was ended, he 
raised his tall body to the utmost, and 
drew a long sigh. All eyes were turned 
to the prisoner, whose voice was vainly 
expected to break the stillness of the room. 

““You have heard the presentment that 
the grand jury have made, Nathaniel 
Bumppo,”’ said the Judge; “‘ what do you 
plead to the charge ?”’ 

The old man dropped his head for a mo- 
ment in a reflecting attitude, and then, 
raising it, he laughed before he answered: 

«That I handled the man a little rough 
or so is not to be denied; but that there 
was occasion to make use of all the things 
that the gentleman has spoken of is down- 
right untrue. Iam not much of a wrest- 
ler, seeing that I’m getting old; but Iwas 
out among the Scotch-Irishers—let me see 
—it must have been as long ago as the 
first year of the old war——”’ 

“*Mr. Lippet, if you are retained for the 
prisoner,”’ interrupted Judge Temple, “in- 
struct your client how to plead; if not, 
the court will assign him counsel.’’ 

Aroused from studying the indictment 
by this appeal, the attorney got up, and 
after a short dialogue with the hunter in 
a low voice, he informed the court that 
they were ready to proceed. 

**Do you plead guilty or not guilty?” 
said the Judge. 

“T may say not guilty, with a clean 
conscience,’ returned Natty ; ‘‘for there’s 
no guilt in doing what’s right; and I’d 
rather died on the:spot than had him put 
foot in the hut at that moment.”’ 

Richard started at this declaration, and 
bent his eyes significantly on Hiram, who 
returned the look with a slight movement 
of his eyebrows. 
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“Proceed to open the cause, Mr. Dis- 
trict Attorney,’ continued the Judge. 
“Mr. Clerk, enter the plea of not guilty.’ 

After a short opening address from Mr. 
Van der School, Hiram was summoned to 
the bar to give his testimony. It was de, 
livered to the letter, perhaps, but with all 
that moral coloring which can be con- 
veyed under such expressions as “ think- 
ing no harm,” “feeling it my bounden 
duty as a magistrate,’’ and “seeing that 
the constable was back’ard in the busi- 
ness.’” When he had done, and the dis- 
trict attorney declined putting any further 
interrogatories, Mr. Lippet arose with an 
air of keen investigation, and asked the 
following questions : 

** Are youa constable of this county, sir.”’ 

“No, sit, ~esaid “iram,. “<1’m. only a 
justice-peace.”’ 

“Task you, Mr. Doolittle, in the face of 
this court, putting it to your conscience 
and your knowledge of the law, whether 
you had any right to enter that man’s 
dwelling ?”’ 

“‘Hem!’ said Hiram, undergoing a 
violent struggle between his desire for 
vengeance and his love of legal fame; “I 
do suppose—that in—that is—strict law— 
that supposing—maybe I hadn’t a real— 
lawful right; but as the case was—and 
Billy was so back’ard—I thought I might 
come for’ard in the business.”’ 

““T ask you again, sir,’’ continued: the 
lawyer, following up his success, ‘‘ whether 
this old, this friendless old man, did or did 
not repeatedly forbid your entrance ? ”’ 

«“Why, I must say,”’ said Hiram, “that 
he was considerable cross-grained ; not 
what I call clever, seeing that it was only 
one neighbor wanting to go into the house 
of another.”’ 

“Oh! then you own it was only meant 
for a neighborly visit on your part, and 
without the sanction of the law. Remem- 
ber, gentlemen, the words of the witness, 
‘one neighbor wanting to enter the house 
of another.’ Now, sir, I ask you if Na- 
thaniel Bumppo did not again and again 
order you not to enter ?”’ 

««There was some words passed between 
us,’ said Hiram, “‘ but I read the warrant 
to him aloud.”’ 


““T repeat my question; did he tell you 
not to enter his habitation ? ”’ 

«There was a good deal passed betwixt 
us—but I’ve the warrant in my pocket ; 
maybe the court would wish to see it ? ’’ 

““Witness,’”? said Judge Temple, “an- 
swer the question directly; did or did 
not the prisoner forbid your entering his 
hut? ’’ 

«Why, I some think 

«‘Answer without equivocation, 
tinued the J udge, sternly. 

“He did?” 

“And did you attempt to enter after 
this order ?”’ 

““T did; but the warrant was in my 
hand.”’ 

“Proceed, Mr. Lippet, with your ex- 
amination.”’ 

But the attorney saw that the impres- 
sion was in favor of his client, and wav- 
ing his hand with a supercilious manner, 
as if unwilling to insult the understand- 
ing of the jury with any further defense, 
he replied : 

‘No, sir; I leave it for your honor to 
charge ; I rest my case here.”’ 

“Mr. District Attorney,’ said the 
Judge, “‘ have you anything to say?”’ 

Mr. Van der School removed his spec- 
tacles, folded them, and, replacing them 
once more on his nose, eyed the other bill 
which he held in his hand, and then said, 
looking at the bar over the top of his 
glasses : 

*‘T shall rest the prosecution here, if 
the court please.”’ 

Judge Temple arose and begun the 
charge. 

«* Gentlemen of the jury,”’ he said, “‘ you 
have heard the testimony, and I shall de- 
tain you but a moment. If an officer 
meet with resistance in the execution of a 
process, he has an undoubted right to call 
any citizen to his assistance; and the acts 
of such assistant come within the protec- 
tion of the law. I shall leave you to 
judge, gentlemen, from the testimony, 
how far the witness in this prosecution 
can be so considered, feeling less reluc- 
tance to submit the case thus informally 
to your decision, because there is yet an- 
other indictment to be tried, which in- 
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volves heavier charges against the unfor- 
tunate prisoner.” 

The tone of Marmaduke was mild and 
insinuating, and, as his sentiments were 
given with such apparent impartiality, 
they did not fail of carrying due weight 
with the jury. The grave-looking yeo- 
men who composed this tribunal ‘laid 
their heads together for a few minutes, 
without leaving the box, when the fore- 
man arose, and, after the forms of the 
court were duly observed, he pronounced 
the prisoner to be— 

‘Not guilty.’’~ 

““ You are acquitted of this charge, Na- 
thaniel Bumppo,”’ said the Judge. 

“Anan!” said Natty. 

“You are found not guilty of striking 
and assaulting Mr. Doolittle.”’ 

“No, no, Pll not deny but that I took 
him a little roughly by the shoulders,” 
said Natty, looking about him with great 
simplicity, ‘‘and that I x 

““You are acquitted,’’ interrupted the 
Judge, ‘‘and there is nothing further to be 
said or done in the matter.”’ 

A look of joy lighted up the features of 
the old man, who now comprehended the 
case, and, placing his cap eagerly on his 
head again, he threw up the bar of his 
little prison, and said feelingly : 

““T must say this for you, Judge Temple, 
that the law has not been so hard on me 
as I dreaded. I hope God will bless you 
for the kind things you’ve done to me this 
day.”’ 

But the staff of the constable was op- 
posed to his egress, and Mr. Lippet whis- 
pered a few words in his ear, when the aged 
hunter sank back into his place, and, re- 
moving his cap, stroked down the remnants 
of his gray and sandy locks with an air of 
mortification mingled with submission. 

“Mr. District Attorney,’ said Judge 
Temple, affecting to busy himself with his 
minutes, ‘‘ proceed with the second indict- 
ment.’’ 

Mr. Van der School took great care 
that no part of the presentment, which he 
now read, should be lost on his auditors. 
It accused the prisoner of resisting the 
execution of a search-warrant, by force of 
arms, and particularized, in the vague 
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language of the law, among a variety of 
other weapons, the use of the rifle. This 
was indeed a more serious charge than an 
ordinary assault and battery, and a cor- 
responding degree of interest was mani- 


jefested by the spectators in its result. The 


prisoner was duly arraigned, and his plea 
again demanded. Mr. Lippet had antic- 
pated the answers of Natty, and in a 
whisper advised him how to plead. But 
the feelings of the old hunter were awak- 
ened by some of the expressions in the 
indictment, and, forgetful of his caution, 
he exclaimed : 

<°?Tis a wicked untruth; I crave no 
man’s blood. Them thieves, the Iroquois, 
won’t say it to my face that I ever 
thirsted after man’s blood. I have fou’t 
as soldier that feared his Maker and his 
officer, but I never pulled trigger on any 
but a warrior that was up and awake. 
No man can say that lever struck even 
a Mingo in his blanket. I believe there’s 
some who thinks there’s no God in a 
wilderness ! ”’ 

‘Attend to your plea, Bumppo,”’ said 
the Judge; ‘‘you hear that you are ac- 
cused of using your rifle against an officer 
of justice ? are you guilty or not guilty ?”’ 

By this time the irritated feelings of 
Natty had found vent; and he rested on 
the bar for a moment, in a musing post- 
ure, when he lifted his face, with his silent 
laugh, and, pointing to where the wood- 
chopper stood, he said : 

*“Would Billy Kirby be standing there, 
d’ye think, if I had used the rifle ? ”’ 

“Then you deny it,’’? said Mr. Lippet : 
‘vou plead not guilty?” 

““Sartain,”’ said Natty; “Billy knows 
that I never fired at all. Billy, do you 
remember the turkey last winter? ah! 
me ! that was better than common firing ; 
but I can’t shoot as I used to could.” 

“Enter the plea of not guilty,’ said 
Judge Temple, strongly affected by the 
simplicity of the prisoner. 

Hiram was again sworn, and his testi- 
mony given on the second charge. He 
had discovered his former error, and pro- 
ceeded more cautiously than before. He 
related very distinctly, and, for the man, 
with amazing terseness, the suspicion 
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against the hunter, the complaint, the 
issuing of the warrant, and the swearing 
in of Kirby; all of which, he affirmed, 
were done in due form of law. He then 
added the manner in which the gonstable 
had been received ; and stated, distinctly, 
that Natty had pointed the rifle at Kirby, 
and threatened his life if he attempted to 
execute his duty. All this was confirmed 
by Jotham, who was observed to adhere 
closely to the story of the magistrate. 
Mr. Lippet conducted an artful cross- 
examination of these two witnesses, but, 
after consuming much time, was com- 
pelled to relinquish the attempt to obtain 
any advantage, in despair. 

At length the District Attorney called 
the wood-chopper to the bar. Billy gave 
an extremely confused account of the 
whole affair, although he evidently aimed 
at the truth, until Mr. Van der School 
aided him, by asking some direct ques- 
tions : 

*“Tt appears from examining the papers, 
that you demanded admission into the hut 
legally ; so you were put in bodily fear by 
his rifle and threats ?.”’ 

“‘T didn’t mind them that, man,’’ said 
Billy, snapping his fingers ; ‘‘I should be a 
poor stick to mind old Leather-Stocking.”’ 

“« But I understood you to say (referring 
to your previous words, [as delivered here 
in court] in the commencement of your 
testimony) that you thought he meant to 
shoot you?” 

“To be sure I did; and so would you, 
too, squire, if you had seen a chap drop- 
ping a muzzle that never misses, and 
cocking an eye that has a natural squint 
by long practice. I thought there would 
be a dust on’t, and my back was up at 
once ;*but Leather-Stocking gi’n up the 
skin, and so the matter ended.”’ 

«Ah! Billy,”? said Natty, shaking his 
head, ‘‘’twas a lucky thought in me to 
throw out the hide, or there might have 
been blood spilt; and I’m sure, if it had 
been your’n, I should have mourned it 
sorely the little while I have to stay.’’ 

“Well, Leather -Stocking,’’? returned 
Billy, facing the prisoner with a freedom 
and familiarity that utterly disregarded 
the presence of the court, ‘‘as you are 
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on the subject, it may be that you’ve 
no 2) 


“Go on with your examination, Mr. 
District Attorney.”’ 

That gentleman eyed the familiarity 
between his witness and the prisoner with 
manifest disgust, and indicated to the 
court that he was done. 

“Then you didn’t feel frightened, Mr. 
Kirby?” said the counsel for the pris- 
oner. 

‘“Me! no,” said Billy, casting his eyes 
over his own huge frame with evident 
self-satisfaction; ‘‘I’m not to be skeared 
So easy.” 

“You look like a hardy man; where 
were you born, sir?”’ . 

““Varmount State; *tisa mountayni- 
ous place, but there’s a stiff soil, and it’s 
pretty much wooded with beach and ma- 
ple.”’ 

**T have always heard so,’’ said Mr. 
Lippet, soothingly. ‘‘ You have been 
used to the rifle yourself in that coun- 
try ir 2’ 

**T pull the second best trigger in this 
county. I knock under to Natty Bump- 
po, there, sin’ he shot the pigeon.’’ 

Leather-Stocking raised his head and 
laughed again, when he abruptly thrust 
out a wrinkled hand and said : . 

«“You’re young yet, Billy, and haven’t 
seen the matches that I have; but here’s 
my hand; I bear no malice to you, I 
don’t.”’ 

Mr. Lippet allowed this conciliatory 
offering to be accepted, and judiciously 
paused while the spirit of peace was ex- 
ercising its influence over the two; but 
the Judge interposed his authority. 

«This is an improper place for such 
dialogues,’’ he said; ‘‘ proceed with your 
examination of the witness, Mr. Lippet, or 
I shall order the next.”’ 

The attorney started, as if unconscious 
of any impropriety, and continued : 

““So you settled the matter with Natty 
amicably on the spot, did you ? ” 

«* He g’in me the skin, and I didn’t want 
to quarrel with an old man; for my part; 
Isee no such mighty matter in shooting a 
puck? 


‘And you parted friends? and you 
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would never have thought of bringing 
the business up before a court hadn’t 
you been subpcenaed ? ”’ 

“‘T don’t think I should; he gi’n the 
skin, and I didn’t feel a hard thought, 


though Squire Doolittle got some af- 


fronted.” 

“‘T have done, sir,’’ said Mr. Lippet, 
probably relying on the charge of the 
Judge, as he again seated himself, with 
the air of a man who felt that his success 
was certain. 

When Mr. Van der School arose to ad- 
dress the jury, he commenced by saying: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, I should have 
interrupted the leading questions put by 
the prisoner’s counsel (by leading ques- 
tions I mean telling him what to say), did 
I not feel confident that the law of the 
land was superior to any advantages (I 
mean legal advantages) which he might 
obtain by his art. The counsel for the 
prisoner, gentlemen, has endeavored to 
persuade you, in opposition to your own 
good sense, to believe that pointing a rifle 
at a constable (elected or deputed) is a 
very innocent affair; and that society (1 
mean the commonwealth, gentlemen) shall 
not be endangered thereby. But let me 
claim your attention, while we look over 
the particulars of this heinous offense.’’ 
Here Mr. Van der School favored the jury 
with an abridgment of the testimony, re- 
counted in such a manner as utterly to 
confuse the faculties of his worthy listen- 
ers. After this exhibition, he closed as 
follows: ‘‘ And now, gentlemen, having 
thus made plain to your senses the crime 
of which this unfortunate man has been 
guilty (unfortunate both on account of his 
ignorance and his guilt), I shall leave you 
to your own consciences ; not in the least 
doubting that you will see the importance 
(notwithstanding the prisoner’s counsel 
[doubtless relying on your former verdict] 
wishes to appear so confident of success) 
of punishing the offender, and asserting 
the dignity of the laws.”’ 

It was now the duty of the Judge to de- 
liver his charge. It consisted of a short, 
comprehensive summary of the testimony, 
laying bare the artifice of the prisoner’s 
counsel, and placing the facts in so obvious 
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a light that they could not well be mis- 
understood. “Living as we do, gentle- 
men,’’ he concluded, ‘‘on the skirts of 
society, it becomes doubly necessary to 
protect the ministers of the law. If you 
believe the witnesses, in their construction 
of the acts of the prisoner, it is your duty 
to convict him ; but if you believe that the 
old man, who this day appears before you, 
meant not to harm the constable, but was 
acting more under the influence of habit 
than by the instigations of malice, it will 
be your duty to judge him, but to do it 
with lenity.”’ 

As before, the jury did not leave their 
box ; but, after a consultation of some 
little time, their foreman arose, and pro- 
nounced the prisoner : 

“ Guilty.” 

There was but little surprise manifested 
in the court-room at this verdict, as the 
testimony, the greater part of which we 
have omitted, was too clear and direct to 
be passed over. The judges seemed to 
have anticipated this sentiment. for a con- 
sultation was passing among them also, 
during the deliberation of the jury, and 
the preparatory movements of the ‘‘bench”’ 
announced the coming sentence. 

‘Nathaniel Bumppo,’’ commenced the 
Judge, making the customary pause. 

The old hunter, who had been musing 
again, with his head on the bar, raised 
himself, and cried, with a prompt, military 
tone : 

*« Here.”’ 

The Judge waved his hand for silence, 
and preceeded : 

*‘In forming their sentence, the court 
have been governed as much by the con- 
sideration of your ignorance of the laws as 
by a strict sense of the importance ef pun- 
ishing such outrages as this of which you 
have been found guilty. They have there- 
fore passed over the obvious punishment 
of whipping on the bare back, in mercy to 
your years; but, as the dignity of the 
law requires an open exhibition of the con- 
sequences of your crime, it is ordered that 
you be conveyed from this room to the 
public stocks, where youare to be confined 
for one hour; that you pay a fine to the 
State of one hundred dollars; and that 
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you be imprisoned in the jail of this county 
~ for one calendar month, and, furthermore, 
that your imprisonment do not cease un- 
til the said fine shall be paid. I feel it my 
duty, Nathaniel Bumppo——”’ 

** And where should I get the money ?”’ 
interrupted the Leather-Stocking, eagerly; 
“where should I get the money? you’ll 
take away the bounty on the painters, be- 
cause I cut the throat of a deer ; and how 
is an old man to find so much gold or sil- 
ver in the woods? No, no, Judge; think 
better of it, and don’t talk of shutting me 
up in a jail for the little time I have to 
Stay.” ® 

“Tf you have anything to urge against 
the passing of the sentence, the court 
will yet hear you,” said the Judge, mildly. 

*“T have enough to say ag’in it,’’ cried 
Natty, grasping the bar on which his 
fingers were working with a convulsed 
motion. ‘‘ Wheream Ito get the money ? 
Let me out into the woods and hills, where 
I have been used to breathe the clear air, 
and though I am threescore and ten, if 
you’ve left game enough in the country, 
T’ll travel night and day but (ll make you 
up the sum afore the season isover. Yes, 
yes—you see the reason of the thing, and 
the wickedness of shutting up an old man 
that has spent his days, as one may say, 
where he could always look into the win- 
dows of heaven.”’ 

““T must be governed by the law 

“‘Talk not to me law, Marmaduke Tem- 
ple,’ interrupted the hunter. ‘‘ Did the 
beast of the forest mind your laws when 
it was thirsty and hungering for the blood 
of your own child? She was kneeling to 
her God fora greater favor than I ask, 
and he heard her, and if you now say no 
to my prayers, do you think he will be 
deaf ?”’ 

“My private feelings must not enter 
into a 

‘‘Hear me, Marmaduke Temple,’’ inter- 
rupted the old man, with melancholy 
earnestness, ‘“‘and hear reason. I’ve 
traveled these mountains when you was 
no judge, but an infant in your mother’s 
arms, and I feel as if I had a mght 
and a privilege to travel them ag’in 
afore I die. Have you forgot the time 
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that you come on to the lake-shore 
when there wasn’t even a jail to lodge 
in; and didn’t I give you my own 
bear-skin to sleep on, and the fat of a 
noble buck to satisfy the cravings of your 
hunger? Yes, yes—you thought it no sin 
then to kill a deer! And this I did, 
though I had no reason to love you, for 
you had never done anything but harm to 
them that loved and sheltered me. And 
now, will you shut me up in your dun- 
geons to pay me for my kindness? A 
hundred dollars? Where should I get 
the money? No, no—there’s them that 
says hard things of you, Marmaduke 
Temple, but you ain’t so bad as to wish to 
see an old man die in a prison, because he 
stood up for the right. Come, friend, let 
me pass; it’s long sin’ I’ve been used to 
such crowds, and I crave to be in the 
woods ag’in. Don’t fear me, Judge—I 
bid you not to fear me; for if there’s 
beaver enough left on the streams, or the 
buck-skins will sell for a shilling apiece, 
you shall have the last penny of the fine. 
Where are ye, pups? come away, dogs, 
come away! we have a grievous toil to do 
for our years, but it shall be done—yes, 
yes, Tve promised it, and it shall be 
done !”’ 

It is unnecessary to say that the move- 
ment of the Leather-Stocking was again 
intercepted by the constable; but, before 
he had time to speak, a bustling in the 
crowd, and a loud hem, drew all eyes to 
another part of the room. 

Benjamin had succeeded in edging his 
way through the people, and was now seen 
balancing his short body, with one foot in 
a window and the other ona railing of the 
jury-box. Tothe amazement of the whole 
court, the steward was evidently prepar- 
ing to speak. After a good deal of diffi- 
culty, he succeeded in drawing from his 
pocket a small bag, and then found utter- 
ance. 

‘«Tf-so-be,’’ he said, ‘‘that your honor 
is agreeable to trust the poor fellow out 
on another cruise among the beasts, here’s 
a small matter that will help to bring down 
the risk, seeing that there’s just thirty-five 
of your Spaniards in it; and I wish, from 
the bottom of my heart, that they was 
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raal British guineas, for the sake of the 
old boy. But ’tisas itis; and if Squire 
Dickens will just be so good as to overhaul 
this small bit of an account, and take 
enough from the bag to settle the same, 
he’s welcome to hold on upon the rest, till 
such time as the Leather-Stocking can 
grapple with them said beaver, or, for 
that matter, forever, and no thanks 
asked.”’ 

As Benjamin concluded, he thrust out 
the wooden register of his arrears to the 
<‘Bold Dragoon ’’ with one hand, while he 
offered his bag of dollars with the others. 
Astonishment at this singular interrup- 
tion produced a profound stillness in the 
room, which was only interrupted by the 
sheriff, who struck his sword on the table, 
and cried : 

«« Silence 

‘“‘There must be an end to this,’’ said 
the Judge, struggling to overcome his 
feelings. ‘‘ Constable, lead the prisoner 
to the stocks. Mr. Clerk, what stands 
next on the calendar? ”’ 

Natty seemed to yield to his destiny, for 
he sank his head on his chest, and fol- 
lowed the officer from the court-room in 
silence. The crowd moved back for the 
passage of the prisoner, and when his tall 
form was seen descending from the outer 
door, a rush of the people to the scene of 
his disgrace followed. 
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CHAPTER, XXXTYV. 
“Ha! ha! look! he wears cruel garters !’’—LEAR. 


THE punishments of the common law 
were still known, at the time of our tale, 
to the people of New York; and the whip- 
ping-post and its companion, the stocks, 
were not yet supplanted by the more mer- 
ciful expedients of the public prison. Im- 
mediately in front of the jail those relics 
of the older times were situated, as a les 
son of precautionary justice to the evil- 
doers of the settlement. 

Natty followed the constables to this 
spot, bowing his head in submission to a 
power that he was unable to oppose, and 
surrounded by the crowd that formed a 
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circle about his person, exhibiting in their 
countenances strong curiosity. A con- 
stable raised the upper part of the stocks, 
and pointed with his finger to the holes 
where the old man was to place his feet. 
Without making the least objection to the 
punishment, the Leather-Stocking quietly 
seated himself on the ground, and suffered 
his limbs to be iaid in the openings, with- 
out even a murmur ; though he cast one 
giance about him, in quest of that sym- 
pathy that human nature always seems 
to require under suffering. If he met no 
direct manifestations of pity, neither did 
he see any unfeelingéexultation, or hear a 
single reproachful epithet. The character 
of the mob, if it could be called by sucha 
name, was that of attentive subordination. 

The constable was in the act of lower- 
ing the upper plank, when Benjamin, who 
had pressed close to the side of the pris- 
oner, said, in his hoarse tone, as if seek- 
ing for some cause to create a quarrel : 

«“Where away, master constable, is the 
use of clapping a man in them here bil- 
boes ? It neither stops his grog nor hurts 
his back; what for is it that you do the 
thing ? ”’ 

«°Tis the sentence of the court, Mr. 
Penguillium, and there’s law for it, I 
s’pose.”’ 

«« Ay, ay, I know that there’s law for 
the thing; but where away do you find 
the use, I say? it does no harm, and it 
only keeps a man by the heels for the 
small matter of two glasses.’’ 

“Ts it no harm, Benny Pump,” said 
Natty, raising his eyes with a piteous 
look in the face of the steward—‘ is it 
no harm to show off a man in his seventy- 
first year, like a tame bear, for the set- 
tlers to look on? Is it no harm to put an 
old soldier, that has served through the 
war of “fifty-six, and seen the inmy in the 
seventy-six business, into a place like 
this, where the boys can point at him and 
say, I have known the time when he was 
a spectacle for the county? Is it no harm 
to bring down the pride of an honest man 
to be the equal of the beasts of the 
forest ?”’ 

Benjamin stared about him fiercely, and 
could he have found a single face that ex- 
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pressed contumely, he would have been 
prompt to quarrel with its owner; but 
meeting everywhere with looks of sobri- 
ety, and occasionally of commiseration, 
he very deliberately seated himself by the 
side of the hunter, and, placing his legs 
in the two vacant holes of the stocks, he 
said : 

‘“Now, lower away, master constable, 
lower away, I tell ye! If-so-be there’s 
such a thing hereabouts as a man that 
wants to see a bear, let him look and be 
d—d, and he shall find two of them, and 
mayhap one of the same that can bite as 
well as growl.”’ 

«But I have no orders to put you in the 
stocks, Mr. Pump,” cried the constable ; 
“you must get up and let me do my duty.”’ 

*«“You’ve my orders, and what do you 
need better to meddle with my own feet ? 
so lower away, will ye, and let me see the 
man that chooses to open his mouth with 
a grin on it.”’ 

‘There can’t be any harm in locking up 
a creater that will enter the pound,” said 
the constable, laughing, and closing the 
stocks on them both. 

It was fortunate that this act was exe- 
cuted with decision, for the whole of the 
spectators, when they saw Benjamin as- 
sume the position he took, felt an inclina- 
tion for merriment, which few thought it 
worth while to suppress. The steward 
struggled violently for his liberty again, 
with an evident intention of making battle 
on those who stood nearest to him ; but 
the key was already turned, and all his 
efforts were vain. 

«‘ Hark ye, master constable,”’ he cried, 
“‘just clear away your bilboes for the 
small matter of a log-glass, will ye, and 
let me show some of them there chaps 
who it is they are so merry about.”’ 

«“No, no, you would go in, and you can’t 
come out,’? returned the officer, ‘ until 
the time has expired that the Judge 
directed for the keeping of the prisoner.”’ 

Benjamin, finding that his threats 
and his struggles were useless, had good 
sense enough to learn patience from the 
resigned manner of his companion, and 
soon settled himself down by the side 
of Natty, with a contemptuousness ex- 


pressed in his hard features that showed 
he had substituted disgust for rage. 
When the violence of the steward’s feel- 
ings had in some measure subsided, he 
turned to his fellow-sufferer, and, with a 
motive that might have vindicated a 
worse effusion, he attempted the chari- 
table office of consolation. 

“Taking it by and large, Master Bump- 
ho, *tis but a small matter after all,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Now I’ve known very good sort 
of men, aboard of the Boadishey, laid by 
the heels, for nothing, mayhap, but forget- 
ting that they’d drunk their allowance 
already, when a glass of grog has come 
in their way. This is nothing more than 
riding with two anchors ahead, waiting 
for a turn in the tide, or a shift of wind, 
d’ye see, with a soft bottom, and plenty 
of room for the sweep of your hawse. 
Now I’ve seen many a man, for over- 
shooting his reckoning, as I told ye, 
moored head and starn, where he couldn’t 
so much as heave his broadside round, 
and mayhap a stopper clapt on his 
tongue too, in the shape of a pump-bolt 
lashed athwartship his jaws, all the same 
as an outrigger alongside of a taffrel- 
rail? 

The hunter appeared to appreciate the 
kind intentions of the other, though he 
could not understand his eloquence ; and, 
raisng his humble countenance, he at- 
tempted a smile, as he said 

<< Anan | 7? 

«Tis nothing I say but a small matter 
of a squall that will soon blow over,’’ con- 
tinued Benjamin. ‘‘To you that has such 
a length of keel, it must be all the same 
as nothing; tho’f, seeing that I am little 
short in my lower timbers, they’ve triced 
my heels up in such a way as to give me 
a bit of a cant. But what cares I, Mas- 
ter Bump-ho, if the ship strains a little at 
her anchor; it’s only for a dog-watch, 
and dam’me but she’ll sail with you then 
on that cruise after them said beaver. 
I’m not much used to small arms, seeing 
that I was stationed at the ammunition- 
boxes, being sum’mat too low-rigged to 
see over the hammock-cloths ; but I can 
carry the game, d’ye see, and mayhap 
make out to lend a hand with the traps; 
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and if-so-be you’re anyway so handy with 
them as ye be with your boat-hook, *twill 
be but a short cruise after all. Ive 
squared the yards with Squire Dickens 
this morning, and I shall send him word 
that he needn’t bear my name on the 
books again till such time as the cruise is 
over.” 

“‘You’re used to dwell with men, Ben- 
ny,’’ said Leather-Stocking, mournfully, 
‘‘and the ways of the woods would be 
hard on you, if——”’ 

<Not a bit—not a bit,’’ cried the stew- 
ard; “I’m none of your fair-weather 
chaps, Master Bump-ho, as sails only in 
smooth water. When I finds a friend, I 
sticks by him, d’ye see. Now, there’s no 
better man a-going than Squire Dickens, 
and I loves him about the same as I loves 
Mistress Hollister’s new keg of Jamaiky.”’ 
The steward paused, and turning his un- 
couth visage on the hunter, he surveyed 
him with a roguish leer of his eye, and 
gradually suffered the muscles of his hard 
features to relax, until his face was illu- 
minated by the display of his white teeth, 
when he dropped his voice, and added— 
“T say, Master Leather-Stocking, ’tis 
fresher and livelier than any Hollands 
you’ll get in Garnsey. But we’ll send a 
hand over and ask the woman for a taste, 
for I’m so jamb’d in these here bilboes 
that I begin to want sum’mat to lighten 
my upper works.” 

Natty sighed, and gazed about him on 
the crowd, that already began to dis- 
perse, and which had now diminished 
greatly, as its members scattered in their 
various pursuits. He looked wistfully at 
Benjamin, but did not reply; a deeply- 
seated anxiety seeming to absorb every 
other sensation, and to throw a melan- 
choly gloom over his wrinkled features, 
which were working with the movements 
of his mind. 

The steward was about to act on the 
old principle, that silence gives con- 
sent, when Hiram Doolittle, attended by 
Jotham, stalked out of the crowd, across 
the open space, and approached the 
stocks. The magistrate passed by the 
end where Benjamin was seated, and 
posted himself, at a safe distance from 
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the steward, in front of the Leather- 
Stocking. Hiram stood, for a moment, 
cowering before the keen looks that Nat- 
ty fastened on him, and suffering under 
an embarrassment that was quite new ; 
when, having in some degree recovered 
himself, he looked at the heavens and 
then at the smoky atmosphere, as if 
it were only an ordinary meeting with 
a friend, and said in his formal hesitating 
way: 

«Quite a scurcity of rain, lately; I 
some think we shall have a long drought 
on’t.”’ 

Benjamin was occupied in untying his 
bag of dollars, and did not observe the 
approach of the magistrate, while Natty 
turned his face, in which every muscle 
was working, away from him in disgust 
without answering. Rather encouraged 
than daunted by this exhibition of dislike, 
Hiram, after a short pause, continued : 

«The clouds look as if they’d no water 
in them, and the earth is dreadfully 
parched. To my judgment, there’ll be 
short crops this season if the rain doesn’t 
fall quite speedily.’ 

The air with which Mr. Doolittle de- 
livered this prophetical opinion was pe- 
culiar to his species. It was a jesuitical, 
cold, unfeeling, and selfish manner, that 
seemed to say, “I have kept within the 
law,’’? to the man he had so cruelly in- 
jured. It quite overcame the restraint 
that the old hunter had been laboring to 
impose on himself, and he burst out in a 
warm glow of indignation. 

‘““Why should the rain fall from the 
clouds,”’ he cried, ‘‘when you force the 
tears from the eyes of the old, the sick, 
and the poor! Away with ye—away with 
ye! you may be formed in the image of 
the Maker, but Satan dwells in your 
heart. Away with ye, I say! I am 
mournful, and the sight of ye brings bit- 
ter thoughts.”’ 

Benjamin ceased thumbing his money, 
and raised his head at the instant that 
Hiram, who was thrown off his guard by 
the invectives of the hunter, unluckily 
trusted his person within reach of the 
steward, who grasped one of his legs with 
a hand that had the grip of a vise, and 
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whirled the magistrate from his feet, be- 
fore he had either time to collect his senses 
or to exercise the strength he did really 
possess. Benjamin wanted neither pro- 
portions nor manhood in _ his head, 
shoulders, and arms, though all the rest 
of his frame appeared to be originally in- 
tended for a very different sort of a man. 
He exerted his physical powers on the pres- 
ent occasion with much discretion; and, 
as he had taken his antagonist at a great 
disadvantage, the struggle resulted, very 
soon, in Benjamin getting the magistrate 
fixed in a posture somewhat similar to his 
own, and manfully placed face to face. 

*‘You’re a ship’s cousin, I tell ye, Mas- 
ter Doo-but-little,’? roared the steward ; 
“some such matter as a ship’s cousin, sir. 
I know you, I do, with your fair-weather 
speeches to Squire Dickens to his face, 
and then you go and sarve out your 
grumbling to all the old women in the 
town, do ye? A’n’t it enough for any 
Christian, let him &arbor never so much 
malice, to get an honest old fellow laid by 
the heels in this fashion, without carrying 
sail so hard on the poor dog, as if you 
would run him down as he lay at his 
anchors? But Tve logged many a hard 
thing against your name, master, and 
now the time’s come to foot up the day’s 
work, d’ye see; so square yourself, you 
lubber, square yourself, and we’ll soon 
know who’s the better man.”’ 

** Jotham !’’ cried the frightened magis- 
trate—‘‘ Jotham ! call in the constables. 
Mr. Penguillium, I command the peace— 
I order you to keep the peace.’’ 

*«‘There’s been more peace than love 
atwixt us, master,’’ cried the steward, 
making some very unequivocal demon- 
strations toward hostility; ‘‘so mind 
yourself ! square yourself, I say! do you 
smell this here bit of a sledge-hammer ? ”’ 

‘Lay hands on me if you dare!” ex- 
claimed Hiram, as well as he could, under 
the grasp which the steward held on his 
throttle—‘*‘ lay hands on me if you dare!”’ 

“Tf you call this laymg, master, you 
are welcome to the eggs,’’ roared the 
steward. 

It becomes our disagreeable duty to re- 
cord here that the acts of Benjamin now 


became violent ; for he darted his sledge- 
hammer violently on the anvil of Mr. 
Doolittle’s countenance, and the place 
became in an instant a scene of tumult 
and confusion. The crowd rushed in a 
dense circle around the spot, while some 
ran to the court-room to give the alarm, 
and one or two of the more juvenile part 
of the multitude had a desperate trial of 
speed to see who should be the happy man 
to communicate the critical situation of 
the magistrate to his wife. 

Benjamin worked away, with great in- 
dustry and a good deal of skill, at his oc- 
cupation, using one hand to raise up his 
antagonist, while he knocked him over 
with the other; for he would have been 
disgraced in his own estimation had he 
struck a blow on a fallen adversary. By 
this considerate arrangement he had 
found means to hammer the visage of 
Hiram out of all shape by the time Rich- 
ard succeeded in forcing his way through 
the throng to the point of combat. The 
sheriff afterward declared that, independ- 
ently of his mortification as preserver of 
the peace of the county, at this interrup- 
tion to its harmony, he was never so 
grieved in his life as when he saw this 
breach of unity between his favorites. 
Hiram had in some degree become neces- 
sary to his vanity, and Benjamin, strange 
as it may appear, he really loved. This 
attachment was exhibited in the first 
words that he uttered. 

‘‘Squire Doolittle! Squire Doolittle! I 
am ashamed to see a man of your char- 
acter and office forget himself so much as 
to disturb the peace, insult the court, and 
beat poor Benjamin in this manner !”’ 

At the sound of Mr. Jones’s voice, the 
steward ceased his employment, and Hi- 
ram had an opportunity of raising his 
discomfited visage toward the mediator. 
Emboldened by the sight of the sheriff, 
Mr. Doolittle again had recourse to his 
lungs. 

“T’ll_have law on you for this,’’ he 
cried desperately ; ‘‘ Ill have the law on 
youfor this. I call on you, Mr. Sheriff, to 
seize this man, and I demand that you 
take his body into custody.” 

By this time Richard was master of the 
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true state of the case, and, turning to the 
steward, he said, reproachfully : 

‘Benjamin, how came you in the 
stocks? J always thought you were mild 
and docile as a lamb. It was for your 
docility that I most esteemed you. Ben- 
jamin ! Benjamin ! you have not only dis- 
graced yourself, but your friends, by this 
shameless conduct. Bless me! bless me! 
Mr. Doolittle, he seems to have knocked 
your face all of one side.”’ 

Hiram by this time had got on his feet 
again, and without the reach of the 
steward, when he broke forth in violent 
appeals for vengeance. The offense was 
too apparent to be passed over, and the 
sheriff, mindful of the impartiality ex- 
hibited by his cousin in the recent trial of 
the Leather-Stocking, came to the painful 
conclusion that it was necessary to com- 
mit his major-domo to prison. As the 
time of Natty’s punishment was expired, 
and Benjamin found that they were to be 
confined, for that night at least, in the 
same apartment, he made no very strong 
objections to the measure, nor spoke of 
bail, though, as the sheriff preceded the 
party of constables that conducted them 
to the jail, he uttered the following re- 
monstrance : 

“As to being berthed with Master 
Bump-ho for a night or so, it’s but little I 
think of it, Squire Dickens, seeing that I 
calls him an honest man, and one as has 
a handy way with boat-hooks and rifles ; 
but as for owning that a man desarves 
anything worse than a double allowance, 
for knocking that carpenter’s face a-one- 
side, as you call it, 1’1l maintain it’s ag’n 
reason and Christianity. If there’s a 
bloodsucker in this ’ere county, it’s that 
very chap. Ay! I know him! and if he 
hasn’t got all the same as dead wood in 
his headworks, he knows sum’mat of me. 
Where’s the mighty harm, squire, that 
you take it so much to heart ? It’s allthe 
same as any other battle, d’ye see, sir, 
being broadside to broadside, only that it 
was fou’t at anchor, which was what we 
didin Port Praya roads, when Suff’ring 
came In among us; and a suff’ring time 
he had of it before he got out again.”’ 

Richard thought it unworthy of him to 
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make any reply to this speech, but when 
his prisoners were safely lodged in an 
outer dungeon, ordering the bolts to be 
drawn and the key turned, he withdrew. 

Benjamin held frequent and friendly 
dialogues with different people, through 
the iron gratings, during the afternoon ; 
but his companion paced their narrow 
limits, in his moccasins, with quick, im- 
patient treads, his face hanging on his 
breast in dejection, or when lifted, at 
moments, to the idlers at the window, 
lighted, perhaps, for an instant, with the 
childish aspect of aged forgetfulness, which 
would vanish directly in an expression of 
deep and obvious anxiety. 

At the close of the day, Edwards was 
seen at the window, in earnest dialogue 
with his friend; and after he departed it 
was thought that he had communicated 
words of comfort to the hunter, who threw 
himself on his pallet and was soon in a 
deep sleep. The curious spectators had 
exhausted the converaation of the stew- 
ard, who had drunk good fellowship with 
half of his acquaintance, and, as Natty 
was no longer in motion, by eight o’clock, 
Billy Kirby, who was the last lounger at 
the window, retired into the ‘‘ Templeton 
Coffee-house,’? when Natty rose and hung 
a blanket before the opening, and the 
prisoners apparently retired for the night. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


‘* And to avoid the foe’s pursuit, 
With spurring put their cattle to’t; 
And till all four were out of wind, 
And danger too, ne’er looked behind.” 
—HUDIBRAS. 


As the shades of evening approached, 
the jurors, witnesses, and other atten- 
dants on the court, began to disperse, 
and before nine o’clock the village was 
quiet, and its streets nearly deserted. 
At that hour Judge Temple and_ his 
daughter, followed at a short distance 
by Louisa Grant, walked slowly down 
the avenue, under the slight shadows of 
the young poplars, holding the following 
discourse : 


“You can best soothe his wounded 
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spirit, my child,’’ said Marmaduke; ‘but 
it will be dangerous to touch on the nature 
of his offense; the sanctity of the laws 
must be respected.”’ 

“Surely, sir,’’ cried the impatient Eliza- 
beth, “‘those laws that condemn a man 
like the Leather-Stocking to so severe a 
punishment for an offense that even I must 
think very venial cannot be perfect in 
themselves.”’ 

Thou talkest of what thou dost not 
understand, Elizabeth,’’ returned her 
father. ‘‘Society cannot exist without 
wholesome restraints. Those restraints 
cannot be inflicted without security and 
respect to the persons of those who ad- 
minister them, and it would sound ill 
indeed to report that a judge had extended 
favor to a convicted criminal because he 
had saved the life of his child.’’ 

“‘T see—I see the difficulty of your situa- 
tion, dear sir,’’ cried the daughter; ‘‘ but, 
in appreciating the offense of poor Natty, 
I cannot separate the minister of the law 
from the man.” _ 

‘There thou talkest as a woman, child : 
it is not for an assault on Hiram Doo- 
little, but for threatening the life of a con- 
stable who was in the performance of——’’ 

“Tt is immaterial whether it be one or 
the other,’’ interrupted Miss Temple, with 
a logic that contained more feeling than 
reason; “I know Natty to be innocent, 
and thinking so I must think all wrong 
who oppress him.”’ 

‘His judge among the number! thy 
father, Elizabeth ? ”’ 

‘“Nay, nay, nay; do not put such ques- 
tions to me; give me my commission, 
father, and let me proceed to execute it.”’ 

The Judge paused a moment, smiling’ 
fondly on his child, and then dropped his 
hand affectionately on her shoulder, as he 
answered : 

“Thou hast reason, Bess, and much of 
it, too, but thy heart lies too near thy 
head. But listen; in this pocket-book 
are two hundred dollars. Go to the 
prison—there are none in this place to 
harm thee—give this note to the jailer, 
and, when thou seest Bumppo, say what 
thou wilt to the poor old man; give scope 
to the feelings of thy warm heart; but 
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try to remember, Elizabeth, that the laws 
alone remove us from the condition of the 
Savages ; that he has been criminal, and 
that his judge was thy father,”’ 

Miss Temple made no reply, but she 
pressed the hand that held the pocket- 
book to her bosom, and, taking her friend 
by the arm, they issued together from the 
inclosure into the principal street of the 
village. 

As they pursued their walk in silence, 
under the row of houses, where the deeper 
gloom of the evening effectually con- 
cealed their persons, no sounds reached 
them, excepting the slow tread of a yoke 
of oxen, with the rattling of a cart, that 
were moving along the street in the same 
direction with themselves. The figure of 
the teamster was just discernible by the 
dim light, lounging by the side of his cat- 
tle with a listless air, as if fatigued by the 
toil of the day. At the corner, where the 
jail stood, the progress of the ladies was 
impeded for a moment by the oxen, who 
were turned up to the side of the building, 
and given a lock of hay, which they had 
carried on their necks, as a reward for 
their patient labor. The whole of this 
was so natural, and so common, that 
Elizabeth saw nothing to induce a second 
glance at the team, until she heard the 
teamster speaking to his cattle in a low 
voice : 

** Mind yourself, Brindle ; will you, sir! 
will you !”’ 

The language itself was so unusual to 
oxen, with which all who dwell in a new 
country are familiar ; but there was some- 
thing in the voice also that startled Miss 
Temple. On turning the corner, she nec- 
essarily approached the man, and her look 
was enabled to detect the person of Oliver 
Edwards, concealed under the coarse garb 
of a teamster. Their eyes met at the same 
instant, and, notwithstanding the gloom, 
and the enveloping cloak of Elizabeth, the 
recognition was mutual. 

‘“‘Miss Temple!’’ “Mr. Edwards !”’ 
were exclaimed simultaneously, though a 
feeling that seemed common to both ren- 
dered the words nearly inaudible. 

‘“Is it possible!’ exclaimed Edwards, 
after the moment of doubt had passed ; 
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“‘do I see you so nigh the jail! but you 
are going to the rectory; I beg pardon, 
Miss Grant, I believe ; I did not recognize 
you at first.” 

The sigh which Louisa uttered was so 
faint that it was only heard by Elizabeth, 
who replied quickly : 

“We are going not only to the jail, Mr. 
Edwards, but into it. We wish to show 
the Leather-Stocking that we do not for- 
get his services, and that at the same time 
we must be just we are also grateful. I 
suppose you are on a Similar errand; but 
let me beg that you will give us leave to 
precede you ten minutes. Good-night, 
sir; I—I—am quite sorry, Mr. Edwards, 
to see you reduced to such labor; I am 
sure my father would——”’ 

‘‘T shall wait your pleasure, madam,”’ 
interrupted the youth coldly. ‘ May I 
beg that you will not mention my being 
here ?”’ 

“Certainly,’”’ said Klizabeth, returning 
his bow by a slight inclination of her 
head, and urging the tardy Louisa for- 
ward. As they entered the jailer’s house, 
however, Miss Grant found leisure to 
whisper : 

“Would it not be well to offer part of 
your money to Oliver ? half of it will pay 
the fine of Bumppo; and he is so unused 
to hardships! I am sure my father will 
subscribe much of his little pittance to 
place him ina station that is more worthy 
of him.”’ 

The involuntary smile that passed over 
the features of Elizabeth was blended 
with an expression of deep and heartfelt 
pity. She did not reply, however, and 
the appearance of the jailer soon recalled 
the thoughts of both to the object of their 
visit. 

The rescue of the ladies, and their con- 
sequent interest in his prisoner, together 
with the informal manners that prevailed 
in the country, all united to prevent any 
surprise on the part of the jailer at their 
request for admission to Bumppo. The 
note of Judge Temple, however, would 
have silenced all objections, if he had felt 
them, and he led the way without hesita- 
tion to the apartment that held the pris- 
oners. The instant the key was put into 
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the lock, the hoarse voice of Benjamin 
was heard, demanding : 

‘<Yo! hoy! who comes there ? ”’ 

«Some visitors that you'll be glad 
to see,’’? returned the jailer. ‘‘ What 
have you done to the lock that it won’t 
turk ?”’ 

‘“‘Handsomely, handsomely, master,’ 
cried the steward; “‘[ have just drove a 
nail into a berth alongside of this here 
bolt, as a stopper, d’ye see, so that Mas- 
ter Do-but-little can’t be running in and 
breezing up another fight atwixt us; for, 
to my account, there’ll be but a ban-yan 
with me soon, seeing that theyll mulct 
me of my Spaniards, all the same as if ’d 
overflogged the lubber. Throw your ship 
into the wind, and lay by for asmall mat- 
ter, will ye? and I’ll soon clear a passage.”’ 

The sounds of hammering gave an as- 
surance that the steward was in earnest, 
and in a short time the lock yielded, when 
the door was opened. 

Benjamin had evidently been anticipat- 
ing the seizure of his money, for he had 
made frequent demands on the favorite 
cask at the ‘“‘ Bold Dragoon ’’ during the 
afternoon and evening, and was now in 
that state which by marine imagery is 
called ‘‘ half-seas-over.’’ It was no easy 
thing to destroy the balance of the old 
tar by the effects of liquor, for, as he ex- 
pressed it himself, ‘‘ he was too low-rigged 
not to carry sail in all weathers ;”’ but he 
was precisely in that condition which is so 
expressively termed ‘‘muddy.’’ When 
he perceived who the visitors were, he re- 
treated to the side of the room where his 
pallet lay, and, regardless of the presence 
of his young mistress, seated himself on 
it with an air of great sobriety, placing 
his back firmly against the wall. 

“Tf you undertake to spoil my locks in 
this manner, Mr. Pump,”’ said the jailer, 
*“T shall put a stopper, as you call it, 
on your legs, and tie you down to your 
bed.”’ 

“What for should ye, master??? grum- 
bled Benjamin; “I’ve rode out one squall 
to-day anchored by the heels, and I wants 
no more of them. Where’s the harm of 
doing all the same as yourself? Leave 


that there door free out-board, and you’ll 
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find no locking in board, I’ll_ promise 
yes 

““T must shut up for the night at nine,” 
said the jailer, ‘“‘and it’s now forty-two 
minutes past eight.’’ He placed the little 
candle on a rough pine table, and with- 
drew. 

‘*Leather-Stocking !’? said Elizabeth, 
when the key of the door was turned on 
them again, “‘my good friend, Leather- 
Stocking! Ihave come ona message of 
gratitude. Had you submitted to the 
search, worthy old man, the death of the 
deer would have been a trifle, and all 
would have been well. “ 

“Submit to the sarch!” interrupted 
Natty, raising his face from resting on 
his knees, without rising from the cor- 


ner where he had seated himself; “d’ye 
think, gal, I would let such a varmint into 
my hut? No, no—I wouldn’t have open- 
ed the door to your own sweet countenance 
then. But they are welcome to search 
among the coals and ashes now; they’ll 
find only some such heap as is to be seen 
at every pot-ashery in the mountains.’’ 

The old man dropped his face again on 
one hand, and seemed to be lost in melan- 
choly. 

«The hut can be rebuilt, and made bet- 
ter than before,’’ returned Miss Temple ;+ 
“and it shall be my office to see it done, 
when your imprisonment is ended.”’ 

“Can ye raise the dead, child?’”’ said 
Natty, in a sorrowful voice; ‘‘can yego 
into the place where you’ve laid your 
fathers, and mothers, and children, and 
gather together their ashes, and make 
the same men and women of them as a- 
fore? You do not know what ’tis to lay 
your head for more than forty years under 
the cover of the same logs, and to look at 
the same things for the better partof a 
man’s life. You are young yet, child, but 
you are one of the most precious of God’s 
creatures. I had hoped for ye that it 
might come to pass, but it’s all over now ; 
this, put to that, will drive the thing quite 
out of his mind forever.”’ 

Miss Temple must have understood the 
meaning of the old man better than the 
other listeners; for while Louisa stood in- 
nocently by her side, commiserating the 


griefs of the hunter, she bent her head 
aside, so as to conceal her features. The 
action and the feeling that caused it lasted 
but a moment. 

‘* Other logs, and better, though, can be 
had, and shall be found for you, my old 
defender,’’ she continued. ‘“‘ Your con- 
finement will soon be over, and before that 
time arrives I shall have a house prepared 
for you where you may spend the close of 
your long and harmless life in ease and 
plenty.”’ 

‘‘Kase and plenty! house!’ repeated 
Natty, slowly. “‘ You mean well, you mean 
well, and I quite mourn that it cannot be ; 
but he has seenme asightand a laughing 
stock for ai 

“Damn your stocks,’’ said Benjamin, 
flourishing his bottle with one hand, from 
which he had been taking hasty and re- 
peated draughts, while he made gestures 
of disdain with the other; ‘‘ who cares 
for his bilboes ? there’s a leg that’s been 
stuck up on end like a jibboom for an 
hour, d’ye see, and what’s it the worst 
for’t, ha? canst tell me, what’s it the 
worser, ha? ’”’ 

“‘T believe you forget, Mr. Pump, in 
whose presence you are,’’ said Elizabeth. 

“Forget you, Miss Lizzy,’’ returned 
the steward ; ‘‘if Ido, dam’me; you are 
not to be forgot, like Goody Prettybones, 
up at the big house there. I say, old 
sharp shooter, she may have pretty 
bones, but I can’t say so much for her 
flesh, d’ye see, for she looks somewhat 
likean atomy with another man’s jacket 
on. Now for the skin of her face, it’s all 
the same as a new top-sail with a taut 
bolt-rope, being snug at the leeches, but 
all in a bight about the inner cloths.’’ 

««Peace—I command you to be silent, 
sir,’’ said Elizabeth. 

«Ay, ay, ma’am,”’ returned the stew- 
ard. ‘* You didn’t say I shouldn’t drink, 
though.”’ 

** We will not speak of what is to be- 
come of others,’’ said Miss Temple, turn- 
ing again to the hunter—‘‘ but of your 
own fortunes, Natty. It shall be my 
care to see that you pass the rest of 
your days in ease and plenty.” 

‘«Hase and plenty !’’ again repeated the 
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Leather-Stocking ; ‘“‘ what ease can there 
be to an old man, who must walk a mile 
across the open fields before he can find 
a shade to hide him from a scorching sun ! 
or what plenty is there where you hunt a 
day and notstarta buck, or see anything 
bigger than a mink, or maybe a stray 
fox! Ah! Ishall have a hard time after 
them very beavers for this fine. I must go 
low toward the Pennsylvany line in search 
of the creaturs, maybe a hundred mile; 
for they are not to be got here-away. No, 
no—your betterments and clearings have 
druv the knowing things out of the coun- 
try, and instead of beaver-dams, which is 
the natur of the animal, and according to 
Providence, you turn back the waters 
over the low grounds with your mill-dams, 
as if twas in man to stay the drops from 
going where He wills them to go—Benny, 
unless you stop your hand from going so 
often to your mouth you won’t be ready 
to start when the time comes.”’ 

«‘Hark’ee, Master Bump-ho,”’ said the 
steward ; “don’t you fear for Ben. When 
the watch is called, set me on my legs, 
and give me the bearings and the distance 
of where you want me to steer, and [ll 
carry sail with the best of you, I will.” 

“The time has come now,” said the 
hunter, listening; “‘I hear the horns of 
the oxen rubbing ag’in the side of the 
jail.”’ 

“‘Well, say the word, and then heave 
ahead, shipmate,’’ said Benjamin. 

“© You won’t betray us, gal?’ said Nat- 
ty, looking simply into the face of Eliza- 
beth—‘“‘ you won’t betray an old man, 
who craves to breathe the clear air of 
heaven? I mean no harm; and if the 
law says that I must pay the hundred 
dollars, V’ll take the season through, but 
it shall be forthcoming; and this good 
man will help me.”’ 

«You catch them,”’ said Benjamin, 
with a sweeping gesture of his arm, ‘‘ and 
if they get away again, call me a slink, 
that’s all.” 

“*But what mean you?”’ cried the won- 
dering Elizabeth. ‘‘Here you must stay 
for thirty days; but I have the money for 
your fine in this purse. Take it; pay it 
in the morning, and summon patience for 
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your month. I will come often to see you, 
with my friend; we will make up your 
clothes with our own hands; indeed, in- 
deed, you shall be comfortable.’ 

«“Would ye, children ?”’ said Natty, ad- 
vancing across the floor with an air of 
kindness, and taking the hand of Eliza- 
beth, “would ye be so kearful of an old | 
man, and just for shooting a beast which 
cost him nothing? Such things doesn’t 
run in the blood, I believe, for you seem 
not to forget a favor. Your little fingers 
couldn’t do much on a buckskin, nor be 
you used to push such a thread as sinews. 
But if he hasn’t got past hearing, he shall 
hear it and know it, that he may see, like 
me, there is some who know how to re- 
member a kindness.”’ 

“Tell him nothing,’’ cried Elizabeth, 
earnestly ; ‘‘if you love me, if you regard 
my feelings, tell him nothing. It is of 
yourself only I would talk, and for your- 
self only I act. I grieve, Leather-Stock- 
ing, that the law requires that you should 
be detained here so long; but, after all, 
it will be only a short month, and——’’ 

“A month?’ exclaimed Natty, open- 
ing his mouth with his usual laugh, ‘‘ not 
a day, nor a night, nor an hour, gal. 
Judge Temple may sintence, but he can’t 
keep without a better dungeon than this. 
I was taken once by the French, and they 
put sixty-two of us in a block-house, nigh 
hand to old Frontinac; but ’twas easy to 
cut through a pine log to them that was 
used to timber.’? The hunter paused, and 
looked cautiously around the room, when, 
laughing again, he shoved the steward 
gently from his post, and removing the 
bedclothes, discovered a hole recently cut 
in the logs with a mallet and chisel. ‘‘ It’s 
only a kick, and the outside piece is off, 
and then——”’ 

“Off! ay, off !”? cried Benjamin, rising 
from his stupor; “‘well, here’s off. Ay! 
ay! you catch ’em, and T’ll hold on to 
them said beaver-hats.”’ 

‘“‘T fear this lad will trouble me much,” 
said Natty; ‘twill be a hard pull for the 
mountain, should they take the scent 
soon, and he is not ina state of mind to 
run.”’ 

“Run!” echoed the steward; “no, 
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sheer alongside, and let’s have a fight 
OL Li 

“« Peace !”’ ordered Elizabeth. 

“* Ay, ay, ma’am.”’ 

«You will not leave us, surely, Leather- 
Stocking,’’ continued Miss Temple; ‘I 
beseech you, reflect that you will be 
driven to the woods entirely, and that 
you are fast getting old. Be patient for 
a little time, when you can go abroad 
openly, and with honor.*’ 

“Is there beaver to be catched here, 
Sales 

‘Tf not, here is money to discharge the 
fine, and in a month you are free. See, 
here it is in gold.”’ 

“Gold!” said Natty, with a kind of 
childish curiosity ; 
seen a gold-piece. We used to get the 
broad joes, in the old war, as plenty as 
the bears be now. I remember there was 
aman in Dieskau’s army that was killed, 
who had a dozen of the shining things 
sewed up in his shirt. I didn’t handle 
them myself, but I seen them cut out 
with my own eyes; they was bigger and 
brighter than them be.’’ 

“These are English guineas, and are 
yours,”’ said Elizabeth; ‘‘an earnest of 
what shall be done for you.”’ 

““Me! why should you give me this 
treasure !’’ said Natty, looking earnestly 
at the maiden. 

‘«“Why! have you not saved my life? 
did you not rescue me from the jaws of 
the beast ?’”’ exclaimed Elizabeth, veiling 
her eyes as if to hide some hideous objeet 
from her view. 

The hunter took the money, and con- 
tinued turning it in his hand for some 
time, piece by piece, talking aloud during 
the operation. 

‘“‘There’s a rifle, they say, out on the 
Cherry Valley, that will carry a hundred 
rods and kill. I’ve seen good guns in my 
day, but none quite equal to that. A 
hundred rods with any sartainty is great 
shooting! Well, weli—I’m old, and the 
gun I have will answer my time. Here, 
child, take back your gold. But the hour 
has come; I hear him talking to the cat- 
tle, and I must be going. You won’t tell 
of us, gal—yon won’t tell of us, will ye ?”’ 


“it’s long sin’ [ve 


“Tell of you! ’’ echoed Elizabeth. ‘But 
take the money, old man; take the money, 
even if you go into the mountains.”’ 

‘“No, no,”’ said Natty shaking his head 
kindly; “‘I would not rob you so for 
twenty rifles. But there’s one thing you 
can do for me, if ye will, that no other is 
at hand to do.” 

«“Name it—name it.”’ 

“Why, it’s only to buy a canister of 
powder—’twill cost two silver dollars. 
Benny Pump has the money ready, but 
we daren’t come into the town to get it. 
Nobody has it but the Frenchman. ’Tis 
of the best, and just suits a rifle. Will 
you get it for me, gal ?’—say, will you get 
it for me? ”’ 

‘Will I? I will bring it to you, Lea- 
ther-Stocking, though I toil a day in 
quest of you through the woods. But 
where shall I find you, and how ?”’ 

“Where ?”’ said Natty, musing a mo- 
ment—‘“ to-morrow on the Vision; on the 
very top of the Vision, I’ll meet you, 
child, just as the sun gets over our heads. 
See that it’s the fine grain; you’ll know 
it by the gloss and the price.”’ 

“T will do it,”’ said Elizabeth, firmly. 

Natty now seated himself, and placing 
his feet in the hole, with a slight effort he 
opened a passage through into the street. 
The ladies heard the rustling of hay, and 
well understood the reason why Edwards 
was in the capacity of a teamster. 

““Come, Benny,’’ said the hunter : 
““*twill be no darker to-night, for the 
moon will rise in an hour.’’ 

“Stay !’’? exclaimed Elizabeth; ‘‘it 
should not be said that you escaped in 
the presence of the daughter of Judge 
Temple. Return, Leather-Stocking, and 
let us retire before you execute your 
plan.”’ 

Natty was about to reply, when the 
approaching footsteps of the jailer an- 
nounced the necessity of his immediate 
return. He had barely time to regain his 
feet, and to conceal the hole with the 
bedclothes, across which Benjamin very 
opportunely fell, before the key was 
turned, and the door of the apartment 
opened. 

‘‘TIsn’t Miss Temple ready to go? ”’ said 
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the civil jailer; “it’s the usual hour for 
locking up.”’ 

“<T follow you, sir,’’ returned Hlizabeth ; 
*‘ oood-night, Leather-Stocking.”’ 

“It’s a fine grain, gal, and I think 
*twill carry lead further than common. 
Tam getting old, and can’t follow up the 
game with the step I used to could.” 

Miss Temple waved her hand for silence 
and preceded Louisa and the keeper from 
the apartment. The man turned the key 
once, and observed that he would return 
and secure his prisoners, when he had 
lighted the ladies to the street. Accord- 
ingly, they parted at the door of the 
building, when the jailer retired to his 
dungeons, and the ladies walked, with 
throbbing hearts, toward the corner. 

“‘Now the Leather-Stocking refuses the 
money,’’ whispered Louisa, ‘‘it can all be 
given to Mr. Edwards, and that added 
to——”’ 

«Listen !’’ said Elizabeth; ‘‘I hear the 
rustling of the hay; they are escaping at 
this moment. Oh! they will be detected 
instantly !”’ 

By this time they were at the corner, 
where Edwards and Natty were in the act 
of drawing the almost helpless body of 
Benjamin through the aperture. The 
oxenhad started back from their hay, and 
were standing with their heads down the 
street, leaving room for the party to act in. 

‘Throw the hay into the cart,’ said 
Edwards, ‘‘ or they will suspect how it has 
been done. Quick, that they may not see 
ats?” 

Natty had just returned from executing 
this order, when the light of the keeper’s 
candle shone through the hole, and in- 
stantly his voice was heard in the jail, 
exclaiming for his prisoners. 

“What is to be done now ?’’ said Ed- 
wards—‘‘ this drunken fellow will cause 
our detection, and we have not a moment 
to spare.”’ 

*“Who’s drunk, ye lubber?’’ muttered 
the steward. 

“A break-jail! a break-jail !’’ shouted 
five or six voices from within. 

“We must leave him,’’ said Edwards. 

«?Twouldn’t be kind, lad,’’ returned 
Natty; ‘‘he took half the disgrace of the 
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stocks on himself to-day, and the creater 
has feeling.”’ 

At this moment two or three men were 
heard issuing from the door of the ‘‘ Bold 
Dragoon,’? and among them the voice of 
Billy Kirby. 
~<« There’s no moon yet,’’ cried the wood- 
chopper; “ but it’s a clear night. Come, 
who’s for home? Hark! what a rumpus 
they’re kicking up in the jail—here’s go 
and see what it’s about.”’ 

‘We shall be lost,’’ said Edwards, ‘if 
we don’t drop this man.”’ 

At that instant Elizabeth moved close 
to him, and said rapidly, in a low voice: 

“‘Lay him in the cart, and start the 
oxen; no one will look there.”’ 

*««There’s a woman’s quickness in the 
thought,’’ said the youth. 

The proposition was no sooner made 
than executed. The steward was seated 
on the hay, and enjoined to hold his peace 
and apply the goad that was placed in his 
hand, while the oxen were urged on. So 
soon as this arrangement was completed, 
Edwards and the hunter stole along the 
houses for a short distance, when they dis- 
appeared through an opening that led into 
the rear of the buildings. The oxen were 
in brisk motion, and presently the cries of 
pursuit were heard in the street. The 
ladies quickened their pace, with a wish to 
escape the crowd of constables and idlers 
that were approaching, some execrating, 
and some laughing at the exploit of the 
prisoners. In the confusion, the voice of 
Kirby was plainly distinguishable above 
all the others, shouting and swearing that 
he would have the fugitives, threatening 
to bring back Natty in one pocket, and 
Benjamin in the other. 

‘“‘Spread yourselves, men,’’ he cried, as 
he passed the ladies, his heavy feet sound- 
ing along the street like the tread of a 
dozen ; ‘‘ spread yourselves ; to the moun- 
tains; they’ll be in the mountains in a 
quarter of an hour, and then look out for 
a long rifle.’’ 

His cries were echoed from twenty 
mouths, for not only the jail, but the 
taverns had sent forth their numbers, 
some earnest in the pursuit, and others 
joining it as in sport. 
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As Elizabeth turned in at her father’s 
gate she saw the wood-chopper stop at the 
cart, when she gave Benjamin up for lost. 
While they were hurrying up the walk, 
two figures, stealing cautiously but quickly 
under the shades of the trees, met the eyes 
of the ladies, and ina moment Edwards 
and the hunter crossed their path. 

““Miss Temple, I may never see you 
again,’’ exclaimed the youth; “let me 
thank you for all your kindness; you do 
not, cannot know my motives.’’ 

“Fly! fly !”’ cried Elizabeth ; “the vil- 
lage is alarmed. Do not be found convers- 
ing with me at such a moment, and in 
these grounds.’’ 

“Nay, | must speak, though detection 
were certain.”’ 

“Your retreat to the bridge is already 
cut off; before you can gain the wood 
your pursuers will be there. If z 

“Tf what?’ cried the youth. “ Your 
advice has saved me once already ; I will 
follow it to death.’’ 

«The street is now silent and vacant,”’ 
said Elizabeth, after a pause; ‘‘ cross it, 
and you will find my father’s boat in the 
lake. It would be easy to land from it 
where you please in the hills.”’ 

“But Judge Temple might complain of 
the trespass.”’ 

“His daughter shall be accountable, 
Sin?) 

The youth uttered something in a low 
voice, that was heard only by Elizabeth, 
and turned to execute what she had sug- 
gested. As they were separating, Natty 
approached the females, and said : 

«* You’ll remember the canister of pow- 
der, children. Them beavers must be 
had, and J and the pups be getting old ; 
we want the best of ammunition.”’ 

“‘Come, Natty,’’ said Edwards, impa- 
tiently. : 

“Coming, lad, coming. God bless you, 
young ones, both of ye, for ye mean well 
and kindly to the old man.”’ 

The ladies paused until they had lost 
sight of the retreating figures, when they 
immediately entered the mansion-house. 

While this scene was passing in the 
walk, Kirby had overtaken the cart, which 
was his own, and had been driven by Ed- 


wards, without asking the owner, from 
the place where the patient oxen usually 
stood at evening, waiting the pleasure of 
their master. » 

*“Woa—come hither, Golden,’’ he cried; 
““why, how come you off the end of the 
bridge, where I left you, dummies ? ”’ 

““Heave ahead,’? muttered Benjamin, 
giving a random blow with his lash that 
alighted on the shoulder of the other. 

“Who the devil be you?’’ cried Billy, 
turning round in surprise, but unable to 
distinguish, in the dark, the hard visage 
that was just peering over the cart-rails. 

‘“Who be I? why, I’m helmsman aboard 
of this here craft, d’ye see, and a straight 
wake I’m making of it. Ay,ay! Dve got 
the bridge right ahead and the bilboes 
dead aft; I calls that good steerage, boy. 
Heave ahead.’’ 

‘‘Lay your lash in the right spot, Mr. 
Benny Pump,’”’ said the wood-chopper, 
“or Pll put you in the palm of my hand. 
and box your ears. Where be you going 
with my team ? ”’ 

“Team !”’ 

“Ay, my cart and oxen.”’ 

“Why, you must know, Master Kirby, 
that the Leather-Stocking and I—that’s 
Benny Pump—you knows’ Ben ?—well, 
Benny and I—no, me and Benny ; dam’me 
if I know how ’tis; but some of us are 
bound after a cargo of beaver-skins, d’ye 
see, so we’ve pressed the cart to ship them 
?ome in. I say, Master Kirby, what a 
lubberly oar you pull—you handle an oar, 
boy, pretty much as a cow would a musket, 
or a lady would a marling-spike.”’ 

Billy had discovered the state of the 
steward’s mind, and he walked for some 
time alongside of the cart, musing with 
himself, when he took the goad from 
Benjamin, who fell back on the hay and 
was soon asleep, and drove his cattle down 
the street, over the bridge and up the 
mountain, toward a clearing in which he 
was to work the next day, without any 
other interruption than a few hasty ques- 
tions from parties of the constables. 

Elizabeth stood for an hour at the win- 
dow of her room, and saw the torches of 
the pursuers gliding along the side of the 
mountain, and heard their shouts and 
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alarms; but, at the end of that time, the 
last party returned, wearied and disap- 
pointed, and the village became as still as 
when she issued from the gate on her 
mission to the jail. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“ And I could weep’’—th’ Oneida chief 
His descant wildly thus begun— 
“‘But that I may not stain with grief 
The death-song of my father’s son.”’ 
—GERTRUDE OF WYOMING. 


Iv was yet early on the following morn- 
ing, when Elizabeth and Louisa met by 
appointment, and proceeded to the store 
of Monsieur Le Quoi, in order to redeem 
the pledge the former had given to the 
Leather-Stocking. The people were again 
assembling for the business of the day, 
but the hour was too soon for a crowd, 
and the ladies found the place in posses- 
sion of its polite owner, Billy Kirby, one 
female customer, and the boy who did the 
duty of helper or clerk. 

Monsieur Le Quoi was perusing a packet 
of letters with manifest delight, while the 
wood-chopper, with one hand thrust into 
his bosom, and the other in the folds of 
his jacket, holding an ax under his right 
arm, stood sympathizing in the French- 
man’s pleasure with good-natured in- 
terest. The freedom of manners that 
prevailed in the new settlements com- 
monly leveled all difference in rank, and 
with it, frequently, all considerations of 
education and intelligence. At the time 
the ladies entered the store, they were 
unseen by the owner, who was saying to 
Kirby : 

“Ah! ha! Monsieur Beel, dis lettair 
mak me de most happi of mans. Ah! ma 
chere France! I vill see you again.”’ 

*<T rejoice, monsieur, at anything that 
contributes to your happiness,” said Eliz- 
abeth, “‘but hope we are not going to 
lose you entirely.”’ 

The complaisant shopkeeper changed 
the language to French, and recounted 
rapidly to Elizabeth his hopes of being 
permitted to return to his own country. 
Habit had however so far altered the man- 
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ners of this pliable personage that he cone | 
tinued to serve the wood-chopper, who 
was in quest of some tobacco, while he re; 
lated to his more gentle visitor the happy 
change that had taken place in the Aiepo 
sitions of his own countrymen. 

The amount of it all was, that Mr. Le 
Quoi, who had fied from his own country 
more through terror than because he was 
offensive to the ruling powers in France, 
had succeeded at length in getting an as- 
surance that his return to the West Indies 
would be unnoticed ; and the Frenchman, 
who had sunk into the character of a 
country shopkeeper with so much grace, 
was about to emerge again from his ob- 
scurity into his proper level in society. 

We need not repeat the civil things 
that passed between the parties on this 
occasion, nor recount the endless repeti- 
tions of sorrow that the delighted French- 
man expressed at being compelled to quit 
the society of Miss Temple. Elizabeth 
took an opportunity, during this expendi- 
ture of polite expressions, to purchase the 
powder privately of the boy, who bore the 
generic appellation of Jonathan. Before 
they parted, however, Mr. Le Quoi, who 
seemed to think that he had not said 
enough, solicited the honor of a private 
interview with the heiress, with a gravity 
in his air that announced the importance 
of the subject. After conceding the favor, 
and appointing a more favorable time for 
the meeting, Elizabeth succeeded in getting 
out of the store, into which the country- 
men now began to enter, as usual, where 
they met with the same attention and 
bienséance as formerly. 

Klizabeth and Louisa pursued their 
walk as far as the bridge in profound 
silence; but when they reached that 
place the latter stopped, and appeared 
anxious to utter something that her 
diffidence suppressed. 

** Are you ill, Louisa ?’’ exclaimed Miss 
Temple; ‘‘had we not better return, 
and seek another opportunity to meet 
the old man ? ”’ 

“Not ill, but terrified. Oh! I never, 
never can go on that hill again with 
you only. Iam not equal to it, indeed I 
am not.”’ 
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This was an unexpected declaration to 
Elizabeth, who, although she experienced 
no idle apprehension of a danger that no 
longer existed, felt most sensitively all 
the delicacy of maiden modesty. She 
stood for some time, deeply reflecting 
within herself; but, sensible that it was a 
time for action instead of reflection, she 
struggled to shake off her hesitation, 
and replied, firmly : 

«Well, then it must be done by me 
alone. There is no other than yourself to 
be trusted, or poor old Leather-Stocking 
will be discovered. Wait for me in the 
edge of these woods, that at least I may 
not be seen strolling in the hills by my- 
self just now. One would not wish to 
create remarks, Louisa — if—if You 
will wait for me, dear girl? ”’ 

“A year, in sight of the village, Miss 
Temple,’’ returned the agitated Louisa, 
“but do not, do not ask me to go on 
that hill.’’ 

Elizabeth found that her companion 
was really unable to proceed, and they 
completed their arrangement by posting 
Louisa out of the observation of the 
people who occasionally passed, but nigh 
the road, and in plain view of the whole 
valley. Miss Temple then proceeded 
alone. She ascended the road which has 
been so often mentioned in our narrative 
with an elastic and firm step, fearful 
that the delay in the store of M. Le 
Quoi, and the time necessary for reach- 
ing the summit, would prevent her being 
punctual to the appointment. Whenever 
she passed an opening in the bushes she 
would pause for breath, or, perhaps, 
drawn from her pursuit by the picture 
at her feet, would linger a moment to 
gaze at the beauties of the valley. The 
long drought had, however, changed its 
coat of verdure to a hue of brown, and, 
though the same localities were there, the 
view wanted the lively and cheering as- 
pect of early summer. Even the heavens 
seemed to share in the dried appearance 
of the earth, for the sun was concealed by 
a haziness in the atmosphere which looked 
like a thin smoke without a particle of 
moisture, if such a thing were possible. 
The blue sky was scarcely to be seen, 
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though now and then there was a faint 
lighting up in spots, through which’ 
masses of rolling vapor could be discerned 
gathering around the horizon, as if nature 
were struggling to collect her floods for 
the relief of man. The very atmosphere 
that Elizabeth inhaled was hot and dry, 
and by the time she reached the point 
where the course led her from the high- 
way she experienced a sensation like suf- 
focation. But, disregarding her feelings, 
she hastened to execute her mission, 
dwelling on nothing but the disappoint- 
ment, and even the helplessness, the hun- 
ter would experience without her aid. 

On the summit of the mountain which 
Judge Temple had named the ‘‘ Vision,”’ 
a little spot had been cleared, in order 
that a better view might be obtained of 
the village and the valley. At this point 
Elizabeth understood the hunter she was 
to meet him; and thither she urged her 
way, aS expeditiously as the difficulty of 
the ascent, and the impediment of a for- 
est, in a state of nature, would admit. 
Numberless were the fragments of rocks, 
trunks of fallen trees, and branches, with 
which she had to contend; but every diffi- 
culty vanished before her resolution, and 
by her own watch she stood on the de- 
sired spot several minutes before the ap- 
pointed hour. 

After resting a moment on the end of a 
log, Miss Temple cast a glance about her 
in quest of her old friend, but he was evi- 
dently not in the clearing; she arose and 
walked around its skirts, examining every 
place where she thought it probable Nat- 
ty might deem it prudent to conceal him- 
self. Her search was fruitless; and, after 
exhausting not only herself, but her con- 
jectures, in efforts to discover or imagine 
his situation, she ventured to trust her 
voice in that solitary place. 

‘‘Natty ! Leather-Stocking ! old man !”’ 
she called aloud, in every direction; but 
no answer was given, excepting the rever- 
berations of her own clear tones, as they 
were echoed in the parched forest. 

Elizabeth approached the brow of the 
mountain, where a faint cry, like the noise 
produced by striking the hand against 
the mouth, at the same time that the 
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breath is strongly exhaled, was heard an- 
- swering to her own voice. Not doubting in 
the least that it was the Leather-Stocking 
lying in wait for her, and who gave that 
signal to indicate the place where he was 
to be found, Elizabeth descended for near 
a hundred feet, until she gained a little 
natural terrace, thinly scattered with 
trees, that grew in the fissures of the 
rocks, which were covered by a scanty 
soil. She had advanced to the edge of 
this platform, and was gazing over the 
perpendicular precipice that formed its 
face, when a rustling among the dry 
leaves near her drew her eyes in another 
direction. Our heroine certainly was 
startled by the object that she then saw, 
but a moment restored her self-possession, 
and she advanced firmly, and with some 
interest in her manner, to the spot. 
Mohegan was seated on the trunk of a 
fallen oak, with his tawny visage turned 
toward her, and his eyes fixed on her face 
with an expression of wildness and fire, 
that would have terrified a less resolute 
female. His blanket had fallen from his 
shoulders, and was lying in folds around 
him, leaving his breast, arms, and most 
of his body bare. The medallion of Wash- 
ington reposed on his chest, a badge of 
distinction that Elizabeth well knew he 
only produced on great and solemn occa- 
sions. But the whole appearance of the 
aged chief was more studied than com- 
mon, andin some particulars it was terrific. 
The long black hair was plaited on his head, 
falling away so as to expose his high fore- 
head and piercing eyes. Inthe enormous 
incisions of his ears were entwined orna- 
ments of silver, beads and porcupine’s 
quills, mingled in a rude taste, and after 
the Indian fashions. A large drop, com- 
posed of similar materials, was suspended 
from the cartilage of his nose, and, falling 
below his lips, rested on his chin. Streaks 
of red paint crossed his wrinkled brow, 
and were traced down his cheeks, with 
such variations in the lines as caprice or 
custom suggested. His body was also 
colored in the same manner; the whole 
exhibited an Indian warrior prepared for 
some event of more than usual moment. 
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said Elizabeth, as she approached him ; 
‘‘you have long been a stranger in the vil- 
iage. You promised me a willow basket, 
and I have long had a shirt of calico in 
readiness for you.”’ 

_The Indian looked steadily at her for 
some time without answering, and then, 
shaking his head, he replied, in his low, 
guttural tones : 

“‘John’s hand can make baskets no 
more—he wants no shirt.” 

“But if he should, he will know where 
to come for it,’’ returned Miss Temple. 
‘«Indeed, old John, I feel as if you had a 
natural right to order what you will from 
us.” 

‘‘Daughter,’’ said the Indian, “listen : 
Six times ten hot summers have passed 
since John was young; tall like a pine; 
straight like the bullet of Hawk-eye; 
strong as a buffalo; spry as the cat of 
the mountain. He was strong, and a 
warrior like the Young Eagle. If his 
tribe wanted to track the Magquas for 
many suns, the eye of Chingachgook found 
the print of their moccasins. If the peo- 
ple feasted and were glad, as they counted 
the scalps of their enemies, it was on his 
pole they hung. If the squaws cried be- 
cause there was no meat for their chil- 
dren, he was the first in the chase. His 
bullet was swifter than the deer. Daugh- 
ter, then Chingachgook struck his toma- 
hawk into the trees; it was to tell the lazy 
ones where to find him and the Mingoes— 
but he made no baskets.”’ 

‘Those times have gone by, old war- 
rior,’’ returned Elizabeth; “since then 
your people have disappeared, and, in 
place of chasing your enemies, you have 
learned to fear God and to live at peace.’’ 

“Stand here, daughter, where you can 
see the great spring, the wigwams of your 
father, and the land on the crooked river. 
John was young when his tribe gave away 
the country, in council, from where the 
blue mountain stands above the water, to 
where the Susquehanna is hid by the trees. 
All this, and all that grew in it, and all 
that walked over it, and all that fed there, 
they gave to the Fire-eater—for they 
loved him. He was strong and they were 


“John! how fare you, worthy John ?”’?] women, and he helped them. No Dela- 
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ware would kill a deer that ran in his 
woods, nor stop a bird that flew over his 
land; for it was his. Has John lived in 
peace? Daughter, since John was young 
he has seen the white man from Frontinac 
come down on his white brothers at Al- 
bany and fight. Did they fear God? He 
has seen his English and his American 
fathers burying their tomahawks in each 
other’s brains for this very land. Did 
they fear God and live in peace? He has 
seen the land pass away from the Fire- 
eater and his children, and the child of his 
child, and a new chief set over the coun- 
try. Did they live in peace who did this ? 
did they fear God ? ”’ 

““ Such is the custom of the whites, John. 
Do not the Delawares fight, and exchange 
their lands for powder and blankets and 
merchandise ? ”’ 

The Indian turned his dark eyes on his 
companion, and kept them there with a 
scrutiny that alarmed her a little. 

«“Where are the blankets and merchan- 
dise that bought the right of the Fire- 
eater ?’’ he replied, in a more animated 
voice; ‘‘are they with him in his wigwam ? 
Did they say to him, Brother, sell us your 
land, and take this gold, this silver, these 
blankets, these rifles, or even this rum ? 
No; they tore it from him, as a scalp is 
torn from an enemy; and they that did it 
looked not behind them, to see whether 
he lived or died. Do such men live in 
peace and fear the Great Spirit?” 

“But you hardly understand the cir- 
cumstances,’’ said Elizabeth, more em- 
barrassed than she would own, even to 
herself. “If you knew our laws and cus- 
toms better, you would judge differently 
of our acts. Do not believe evil of my 
father, old Mohegan, for he is just and 
good.”’ 

«The brother of Miquon is good, and 
he will do right. Ihave said it to Hawk- 
eye—I have said it to the Young Eagle that 
the brother of Miquon would do justice.”’ 

«“Whom call you the Young Eagle?” 
said Elizabeth, averting her face from the 
gaze of the Indian, as she asked the ques- 
tion ; “‘ whence comes he, and what are his 
rights ?”’ 

‘‘Has my daughter lived so long with 
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him to ask this question? ’’ returned the 
Indian, warily. ‘‘Old age freezes up the 
blood, as the frosts cover the great spring 
in winter; but youth keeps the streams of 
the blood open like a sun in the time of 
blossoms. The Young Eagle has eyes; 
had he no tongue ?”’ 

The loveliness to which the old warrior 
alluded was in no degree diminished by his 
allegorical speech; for the blushes of the 
maiden who listened covered her burning 
cheeks till her dark eyes seemed to glow 
with their reflection ; but, after struggling 
a moment with shame, she laughed, as if 
unwilling to understand him seriously, and 
replied in pleasantry : 

“Not to make me the mistress of his 
secret. He is too much of a Delaware to 
tell his secret thoughts to a woman.”’ 

“Daughter, the Great Spirit made your 
father with a white skin, and he made 
mine with a red; but he colored both their 
hearts with blood. When young, it is 
swift and warm; but when old, it is still 
and cold. Is there difference below the 
skin? No. Once John had a woman. 
She was the mother of so many sons ’’— 
he raised his hand with three fingers 
elevated—‘‘and she had daughters that 
would have made the young Delawares 
happy. She was kind, daughter, and 
what I said she did. You have different 
fashions ; but do you think John did not 
love the wife of his youth—the mother of 
his children ? ”’ 

** And what has become of your family, 
John— your wife and your children?” 
asked Elizabeth, touched by the Indian’s 
manner. . 

“Where is the ice that covered the 
great spring ? It is melted and gone with 
the waters. John has lived till all his 
people have left him for the land of spirits ; 
his time is come and he is ready.”’ 

Mohegan dropped his head on his blan- 
ket and sat in silence. Miss Temple knew 
not what to say. She wished to draw the 
thoughts of the old warrior from his 
gloomy recollections, but there was a 
dignity in his sorrow and in his fortitude 
that repressed her efforts to speak. After 
a long pause, however, she renewed the 
discourse by asking : 
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«Where is the Leather-Stocking, John ? 
I have brought this canister of powder at 
his request ; but he is nowhere to be seen. 
Will you take charge of it, and see it 
delivered ?”’ 

The Indian raised his head slowly, and, 
looked earnestly at the gift, which she 
put into his hand. 

«This is the great enemy of my nation. 
Without this, when could the white man 
drive the Delawares? Daughter, the 
Great Spirit gave your fathers to know 
how to make guns and powder, that they 
might sweep the Indians from the land. 
There will soon be no red-skin in the coun- 
try. When John has gone, the last will 
leAve these hills, and his family will be 
dead.”? The aged warrior stretched his 
body forward, leaning an elbow on his 
knee, and appeared to be taking a part- 
ing look at the objects of the vale, which 
were still visible through the misty atmos- 
phere, though the air seemed to thicken 
at each moment around Miss Temple, who 
became conscious of an increased difficul- 
ty of respiration. The eye of Mohegan 
changed gradually from its sorrowful 
expression to a look of wildness that might 
be supposed to border on the inspiration 
of a prophet, as he continued—‘‘ But he 
will go on to the country where his fathers 
have met. The game shall be plenty as 
the fish in the lakes. No woman shall 
cry for meat; no Mingo can ever come. 
The chase shall be for children; and all 
just red men shall live together as 
brothers.”’ 

“John! this is not the heaven of a 
Christian,’’ cried Miss Temple ; “you deal 
now in the superstition of your fore- 
fathers.’’ 

“Fathers ! sons!’’ said Mohegan, with 
firmness—‘“‘ all gone—all gone !—I have 
no son but the Young Eagle, and he has 
the blood of a white man.’’ 

“Tell me, John,’”’ said Hlizabeth, will- 
ing to draw his thoughts to other subjects 
and at the same time yielding to her own 
powerful interest in the youth; ‘‘ who is 
this Mr. Edwards ? why are you so fond 
of him, and whence does he come ? ”’ 

The Indian started at the question, 
which evidently recalled his recollection 
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to earth. Taking her hand, he drew | 
Miss Temple to a seat beside him, and — 
pointed to the country beneath them. 

«« See, daughter,’ he said, directing her 
looks toward the north; ‘‘ as far as your 
young eyes can see, it was the land of 
his——’’ 

But immense volumes of smoke at that 
moment rolled over their heads, and, 
whirling in the eddies formed by the 
mountains, interposed a barrier to their 
sight, while he was speaking. Startled 
by this circumstance, Miss Temple sprang 
to her feet, and, turning her eyes toward 
the summit of the mountain, she beheld it 
covered by a similar canopy, while a roar- 
ing sound was heard in the forest above 
her like the rushing of the winds. 

«What means it, John!’ she ex- 
claimed ; ‘‘we are enveloped in smoke, 
and I feel a heat like the glow of a 
furnace.”’ 

Before the Indian could reply, a voice 
was heard crying in the woods: 

** John! where are you, old Mohegan ? 
the woods are on fire, and you have but 
a minute for escape.”’ 

The chief put his hand before his mouth, 
and, making it play on his lips, produced 
the kind of noise that had attracted Eliza- 
beth to the place, when a quick and hur- 
ried step was heard dashing through the 
dried underbrush and bushes, and _ pres- 
ently Edwards rushed to his side, with 
horror in every feature. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


“‘ Love rules the court, the camp, the grove.” 
—LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 


*‘Ir would have been sad, indeed, to lose 
you in such a manner, my old friend,”’ 
said Oliver, catching his breath for utter- 
ance. ‘“‘Up and away! even now we may 
be too late; the flames are circling round 
the point of the rock below, and, unless 
we can pass there, our only chance must 
be over the precipice. Away! away ! 
shake off your apathy, John ; now is the 
time of need.”’ 

Mohegan pointed toward Elizabeth, 
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who, forgetting her danger, had sunk 
back to a projection of the rock as soon 
as She recognized the sounds of Edward’s 
voice, and said with something like awak- 
ened animation : 

“‘Save her—leave John to die.” 

“Her! whom mean you?’’ cried tne 
youth, turning quickly to the place the 
other indicated; but when he saw the 
figure of Elizabeth bending toward him 
in an attitude that powerfully spoke ter- 
ror, blended with reluctance to meet him 
in such a place, the shock deprived him 
of speech. 

““Miss Temple!’’ he cried, when he 
found words; ‘‘ you here! is such a death 
reserved for you! ’’ 

““ No, no, no—no death, I hope, for any 
of us, Mr. Edwards,”’ she replied, endeav- 
oring to speak calmly; ‘‘ there is smoke, 
but no fire to harm us. Let us endeavor 
to retire.” 

“Take my arm,” said Edwards; 
“there must be an opening in some 
direction for your retreat. Are you 
equal to the effort ?”’ 

“Certainly. You surely magnify the 
danger, Mr. Edwards. Lead me out the 
way you came.”’ 

“‘T will—I will,’’ cried the youth, with 
a kind of hysterical utterance. ‘‘No, no 
—there is no danger—I have alarmed you 
unnecessarily.”’ 

“‘But shall we leave the Indian—can 
we leave him, as he says, to die? ”’ 

An expression of painful emotion crossed 
the face of the young man; he stopped, 
and cast a longing look at Mohegan, but, 
dragging his companion after him, even 
against her will, he pursued his way with 
enormous strides toward the pass by 
which he had just entered the circle of 
flame. 

‘Do not regard him,”’ he said, in those 
tones that denote a desperate calmness ; 
‘‘he is used tothe woods and such scenes ; 
and he will escape up the mountain—over 
the rock—or he can remain where he is 
in safety.” 

«You thought not so this moment, Ed- 
wards! Do not leave him there to meet 
with.such a death,’’ cried Elizabeth, fix- 
ing a look on the countenance of her 


conductor that seemed to distrust his 
sanity. 

‘* An Indian burn ! who ever heard of an 
Indian dying by fire? an Indian cannot 
burn; the idea is ridiculous. Hasten, 
hasten, Miss Temple, or the smoke may 
incommode you.” 

‘‘Kdwards! your look, your eye, terri- 
fies me! tell me the danger; it is greater 
than it seems? Iam equal to any trial.’’ 

“If we reach the point of yon rock be- 
fore that sheet of fire, we are safe, Miss 
Temple,’’ exclaimed the young man in a 
voice that burst without the bounds of his 
forced composure. ‘ Fly! the struggle is 
for life !°? 

The place of the interview between Miss 
Temple and the Indian has already been 
described as one of those platform sof rock 
which form a sort of terrace in the moun- 
tains of that country, and the face of it, 
we have said, was both high and perpen- 
dicular. Its shape was nearly a natural 
arc, the ends of which blended with the 
mountain, at points where its sides were 
less abrupt in their descent. It was round 
one of these terminations of the sweep of 
the rock that Edwards had ascended, and 
it was toward the same place that he urged 
Elizabeth to a desperate exertion of speed. 

Immense clouds of white smoke had been 
pouring over the summit of the mountain, 
and had concealed the approach and rav- 
ages of the element ; but a crackling sound 
drew the eyes of Miss Temple, as she flew 
over the ground supported by the young 
man, toward the outline of smoke where 
she already perceived the waving flames 
shooting forward from the vapor, now 


flaring high in the air and then bending 


to the earth, seeming to light into com- 
bustion every stick and shrub on which 
they breathed. The sight aroused them 
to redoubled efforts; but, unfortunately, 
a collection of the tops of trees, old and 
dried, lay directly across their course ; 
and at the very moment when both had 
thought their safety insured, the warm 
current of the air swept a forked tongue 
of flame across the pile, which lighted at 
the touch; and when they reached the 
spot, the flying pair were opposed by the 
surly roaring of a body of fire, as if a fur- 
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nace were glowing in their path. They 
recoiled from the heat and stood on a point 
of the rock, gazing in a stupor at the 
flames which were spreading rapidly down 
the mountain, whose side, too, became a 
sheet of living fire. 
one clad in the light and airy dress of 
Elizabeth to approach even the vicinity of 
the raging element; and those flowing 
robes, that gave such softness and grace 
to her form, seemed now to be formed for 
the instruments of her destruction. 

The villagers were accustomed to resort 


to that hill in quest of timber and fuel ; 


in procuring which it was their usage to 
take only the bodies of the trees, leaving 
the tops and branches to decay under the 
operations of the weather. Much of the 
hill was, consequently, covered with such 
light fuel, which, having been scorched 
under the sun for the last two months, 
was ignited with a touch. Indeed, in some 
cases, there did not appear to be any con- 
tact between the fire and these piles, but 
the flames seemed to dart from heap to 
heap, as the fabulous fire of the temple is 
‘represented to reillumine its neglected 
lamp. 

There was beauty as well as terror in 
the sight, and Edwards and Elizabeth 
stood viewing the progress of the desola- 
tion with a strange mixture of horror and 
interest. The former, however, shortly 
roused himself to new exertions, and, 
drawing his companion after him, they 
skirted the edge of the smoke, the young 
man penetrating frequently into its dense 
volumes in search of a passage, but in 
every instance without success. In this 
manner they proceeded in a semicircle 
around the upper part of the terrace, until 
arriving at the verge of the precipice 
opposite to the point where Kdwards had 
ascended, the horrid conviction burst on 
both, at the same instant, that they were 
completely encircled by fire. So long as 
a single pass up or down the mountain 
was unexplored, there was hope; but 
when retreat seemed to be absolutely im- 
practicable, the horror of their situation 
broke upon Elizabeth as powerfully as 
if she had hitherto considered the danger 
light. : 
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It was dangerous for 
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‘‘This mountain is doomed to be fatal to 
me!’’ she whispered; “‘ we shall find our 
graves onit!”’ 

«Say not so, Miss Temple ; there is yet 
hope,’’ returned the youth, in the same 
tone, while the vacant expression of his 
eye contradicted his words ; “‘let us return 
to the point of the rock—there is—there 
must be—some place about it where we 
can descend.”’ 

«‘Lead me there,’’ exclaimed Elizabeth ; 
‘‘let us leave no effort untried.’’ She did 
not wait for his compliance, but turning, 
retraced her steps to the brow of the pre- 
cipice, murmuring to herself,in suppressed, 
hysterical sobs, ‘‘My father! my poor, 
my distracted father !”’ 

Edwards was by her side in an instant, 
and with aching eyes he examined every 
fissure in the crags in quest of some open- 
ing that might offer facilities for flight. 
But the smooth, even surface of the rocks 
afforded hardly a resting-place for a foot, 
much less those continued projections 
which would have been necessary for a 
descent of nearly a hundred feet. Edwards 
was not slow in feeling the conviction that 
this hope was also futile, and, with a kind 
of feverish despair that still urged him to 
action, he turned to some new expedient. 

“There is nothing left, Miss Temple,”’ 
he said, *‘ but to lower you from this place 
to the rock beneath. If Natty were here, 
or even that Indian could be roused, their 
ingenuity and long practice would easily 
devise methods to do it; but I am a child 
at this moment in everything but daring. 
Where shall I find means? This dress of 
mine is so light, and there is so little of it 
—then the blanket of Mohegan ; we must 
try—we must try—anything is better than 
to see you a victim to such a death ! ”’ 

“And what will become of you?” said 
Hlizabeth. ‘‘ Indeed, indeed, neither you 
nor John must be sacrificed to my safe- 
ty.” 

He heard her not, for he was already 
by the side of Mohegan, who yielded his 
blanket without a question, retaining his 
seat with Indian dignity and composure, 
though his own situation was even more 
critical than that of the others. The blan- 
| ket was cut into shreds and the fragments 
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fastened together ; the loose linen jacket 
of the youth and the light muslin shawl 
of Elizabeth were attached to them, and 
the whole thrown over the rocks with the 
rapidity of lightning; but the united 
pieces did not reach half-way to the bot- 
tom. 

“Tt will not do—it will not do!”’ cried 
Elizabeth; ‘“‘for me there is no hope! 
The fire comes slowly, but certainly. See, 
it destroys the very earth before it! ”’ 

Had the flames spread on that rock with 
half the quickness with which they leaped 
from bush to tree in other parts of the 
mountain, our painful task would have 
soon ended; for they would have con- 
sumed already the captives they inclosed. 
But the peculiarity of their situation 
afforded Elizabeth and her companion 
the respite of which they had availed 
themselves to make the efforts we have 
recorded. 

The thin covering of earth on the rock 
supported but a scanty and faded herbage, 
and most of the trees that had found root 
in the fissures had already died during 
the intense heats of preceding summers. 
Those which still retained the appearance 
of life bore a few dry and withered leaves, 
while the others were merely the wrecks 
of pines, oaks and maples. No better 
materials to feed the fire could be found, 
had there been a communication with the 
flames; but the ground was destitute of 
the brush that led the destructive element, 
like a torrent, over the remainder of the 
hill. As auxiliary to this scarcity of fuel, 
one of the large springs which abound in 
that country, gushed out of the side of the 
ascent above, and, after creeping slug- 
gishly along the level land, saturating 
the mossy covering of the rock with mois- 
ture, it swept around the base of the lit- 
tle cone that formed the pinnacle of the 
mountain, and, entering the canopy of 
smoke near one of the terminations of the 
terrace, found its way to the lake, not by 
dashing from rock to rock, but by the se- 
cret channels of the earth. It would rise 
to the surface, here and there, in the wet 
seasons, but in the droughts of summer 
it was to be traced only by the bogs and 
moss that announced the proximity of 
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water. When the fire reached this bar- 
rier, it was compelled to pause until a 
concentration of its heat could overcome 
the moisture, like an army awaiting the 
operations of a battering train to open 
its way to desolation. 

That fatal moment seemed now to have 
arrived, for the hissing steams of the spring 
appeared to be nearly exhausted, and the 
moss of the rocks was already curling un- 
der the intense heat, while fragments of 
bark, that yet clung to the dead trees, 
began to separate from their trunks and 
fall to the ground in crumbling masses, 
The air seemed quivering with rays of 
heat, which might be seen playing along 
the parched stems of the trees. There 
were moments when dark clouds of smoke 
would sweep along the little terrace ; and, 
as the eye lost its power, the other senses 
contributed to give effect to the fearful 
horror of the scene. At such moments, 
the roaring of the flames, the crackling of 
the furious element, with the tearing of 
falling branches, and, occasionally, the 
thundering echoes of some falling tree, 
united to alarm the victims. Of the three, 
however, the youth appeared much the 
most agitated. Elizabeth, having relin- 
quished entirely the idea of escape, was 
fast obtaining that resigned composure 
with which the most delicate of her sex 
are sometimes known to meet unavoid- 
able evils; while Mohegan, who was much 
nearer to the danger, maintained his seat. 
with the invincible resignation of an Indian 
warrior. Once or twice the eye of the 
aged chief, which was ordinarily fixed in 
the direction of the distant hills, turned 
toward the young pair, who seemed. 
doomed to so early a death, with a. 
slight indication of pity crossing his com- 
posed features, but it would immediately 
revert again to its former gaze, as if al- 
ready looking into the womb of futurity. 
Much of the time he was chanting a kind 
of low dirge in the Delaware tongue, 
using the deep and remarkable guttural 
tones of his people. 

«At such a moment, Mr. Edwards, all 
earthly distinctions end,’’ whispered Eliz- 
abeth ; ‘‘ persuade John to move nearer to 
us—let us die together.” 
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«JT cannot—he will not stir,’’ returned 
the youth, in the same horridly still tones. 
‘‘He considers this as the happiest mo- 
ment of his life. He is past seventy, and 
has been decaying rapidly for some time ; 
he received some injury in chasing that 
unlucky deer, too, on the lake. Oh! Miss 
Temple, that was an unlucky chase, in- 
deed! it has led, I fear, to this awful 
scene.”’ 

The smile of Elizabeth was celestial. 
«Why name such a trifle now ?—at this 
moment the heart is dead to all earthly 
emotions ! ”’ 

‘Tf anything could reconcile a man to 
this death,’’ cried the youth, ‘‘ it would be 
to meet it in such company ! ”’ 

“Talk not so, Edwards; talk not so,”’ 
interrupted Miss Temple. ‘‘Ilam unworthy 
of it, and it is unjust to yourself. We 
must die; yes—yes—we must die—it is 
the will of God, and let us endeavor to 
submit like his own children.”’ 

““Die!’’ the youth rather shrieked than 
exclaimed, ‘‘no—no—no—there must yet 
be hope—you, at least, must not, shall 
not die.”’ 

“In what way can we escape?’’ asked 
Elizabeth, pointing with a look of heavenly 
composure toward the fire. ‘Observe! 
the flame is crossing the barrier of wet 
ground—it comes slowly, Edwards, but 
surely. Ah! see! the tree! the tree is 
already lighted ! 

Her words were too true. The heat of 
the conflagration had at length overcome 
the resistance of the spring, and the fire 
was slowly stealing along the half-dried 
moss, while a dead pine kindled with the 
touch of a forked flame, that, for a 
moment, wreathed around the stem of the 
tree, as it whirled, in one of its evolutions, 
under the influence of the air. The effect 
was instantaneous. The flames danced 
along the parched trunk of the pine like 
lightning quivering on a chain, and imme- 
diately a column of living fire was raging 
on the terrace. It soon spread from tree 
to tree, and the scene was evidently draw- 
ing to aclose. The log on which Mohegan 
was seated lighted at its further end, and 
the Indian appeared to be surrounded by 
fire. Still he was unmoved. As his body 
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was unprotected his sufferings must have 
been great; but his fortitude was superior 
to all. His voice could yet be heard even 
in the midst of these horrors. Elizabeth 
turned her head from the sight and faced 
the valley. Furious eddies of wind were 
created by the heat, and, just at the mo- 
ment, the canopy of fiery smoke that 
overhung the valley was cleared away, 
leaving a> distant view of the peaceful 
village beneath them. 

‘‘My father!—my father!’ shrieked 
Elizabeth. ‘Oh! this—surely might have 
been spared me—but I submit.”’ 

The distance was not so great but the 
figure of Judge Temple could be seen, 
standing in his own grounds, and appar- 
ently contemplating, in perfect uncon- 
sciousness of the danger of his child, the 
mountain in flames. This sight was still 
more painful than the approaching dan- 
ger; and Elizabeth again faced the hill. 

“My intemperate warmth has done 
this !’’ cried Edwards, in accents of dis- 
pair. ‘If I had possessed but a moiety 
of your heavenly resignation, Miss Tem- 
ple, all might yet have been well.’’ 

‘“Name it not—name it not,’’ she said. 
“Tt is now of no avail. We must die, 
Edwards, we must die—let us do so as 
Christians. But—no—you may yet es- 
cape, perhaps. Your dress is not so fatal 
as mine. Fly! Leave me. An opening 
may yet be found for you, possibly—cer- 
tainly it is worth the effort. Fly ! leave 
me—but stay ! You will see my father! 
my poor, my bereaved father! Say to 
him, then, Edwards, say to him, all that 
can appease his anguish. Tell him that I 
died happy and collected; that I have 
gone to my beloved mother; that the 
hours of this life are nothing when bal- 
anced in the scales of eternity. Say how 
we shall meet again. And say,’’ she con- 
tinued, dropping her voice, that had risen 
with her feelings, as if conscious of her 
worldly weakness, “how dear, how very 
dear, was my love for him; that it was 
near, too near, to my love for God.’’ 

The youth listened to her touching ac- 
cents, but moved not. In a moment he 
found utterance, and replied : 

“And is it me that you command to 
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leave you! to leave you on the edge of the 
grave? Oh! Miss Temple, how little have 
you known me!” he cried, dropping on 
his knees at her feet, and gathering her 
flowing robes in his arms as if to shield 
her from the flames. ‘I have been driy- 
en to the woods in despair, but your so- 
ciety has tamed the lion within me. If 
I have wasted my time in degradation, 
*twas you that charmed me to it. If I 
have forgotten my name and family, your 
form supplied the place of memory. If I 
have forgotten my wrongs, ’twas you that 
taught me charity. No—no—dearest 
Elizabeth, I may die with you, but I can 
never leave you! ”’ 

Elizabeth moved not, nor answered. It 
was plain that her thoughts had been 
raised from the earth. The recollection of 
her father, and her regrets at their sepa- 
ration, had been mellowed by a holy sen- 
timent that lifted her above the level of 
earthly things, and she was fast losing 
the weakness of her sex in the near view 
of eternity. But as she listened to these 
words she became once more woman. 
She struggled against these feelings, and 
smiled, as she thought she was shaking 
off the last lingering feeling of nature, 
when the world, and all its seductions, 
rushed again to her heart with the sounds 
of a human voice, crying in piercing 
tones : 

“‘Gal! where be ye, gal! gladden the 
heart of an old man, if ye yet belong to 
’arth !”’ 

“List !’? said Elizabeth; ‘‘’tis the 
Leather-Stocking ; he seeks me!”’ 

«?Tis Natty !’’? shouted Edwards, “and 
we may yet be saved | ”’ 

A wide and circling flame glared on 
their eyes for a moment, even above the 
fire of the woods, and a loud report 
followed. ji 

«?Tis the canister! ’tis the powder,”’ 
cried the same voice, evidently approach- 
ing them. ‘‘’Tis the canister, and the 
orecious child is lost !”’ 

At the next instant Natty rushed 
through the streams of the spring, and 
appeared on the terrace, without his deer- 
skin cap, his hair burnt to his head, his 
shirt, of country check, black and filled 
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| with holes, and his red features of a 
deeper color than ever, by the heat he 
had encountered. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


“Even from the land of shadows, now 
My father’s awful ghost appears.”’ 
—GERTRUDE OF WYOMING. 


For an hour after Louisa Grant was 
left by Miss Temple, in the situation al- 
ready mentioned, she continued. in feverish 
anxiety, awaiting the return of her friend. 
But, as the time passed by without the 
reappearance of Elizabeth, the terror 
of Louisa gradually increased, until her 
alarmed fancy had conjured every species 
of danger that appertained to the woods, 
excepting the one that really existed. The 
heavens had become obscured by degrees, 
and vast volumes of smoke were pouring 
over the valley; but the thoughts of 
Louisa were still recurring to beasts, with- 
out dreaming of the real cause for appre- 
hension. She was stationed in the edge 
of the low pines and chestnuts that suc- 


ceed the first or large growth of the for- 
est, and directly above the angle where 
the highway turned from the straight 
course to the village, and ascended the 
mountain, laterally. Consequently, she 
commanded a view, not only of the valley, 
but of the road beneath her. The few 
travelers that passed, she observed, were 
engaged in earnest conversation, and fre- 
quently raised their eyes to the hill, and 
at length she saw the people leaving the 
court-house, and gazing upward also. 
While under the influence of the alarm ex- 
cited by such unusual movements, reluc- 
tant to go, and yet fearful to remain, 
Louisa was startled by the low, cracking, 
but cautious treads of some one approach- 
ing through the bushes. She was on the 
eve of flight, when Natty emerged from 
the cover and stood at her side. The old 
man laughed as he shook her kindly by a 
hand that was passive with fear. 

«T am glad to meet you here, child,” 
he said; ‘‘for the back of the mountain 
is a-fire, and it would be dangerous to go 
up it now till it has been burnt over once, 
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and the dead wood is gone. There’s a| for it’s a matter of life and death to us 
foolish man, the comrade of that varmint , all.” 

who has given me all this trouble, digging « But John ! what will become of 


for ore on the east side. I told him that 
the kearless fellows, who thought to catch 
a practys’d hunter in the woods after 
dark, had thrown the lighted pine-knots 
in the brush, and that ’twould kindle like 
tow, and warned him to leave the hill. 
But he was set upon his business, and 
nothing short of Providence could move 
him. If he isn’t burnt and buried in a 
grave of his own digging, he’s made of 
salamanders. Why, what ails the child ! 
you look as skeary as if you’d see’d more 
painters! I wish there were more to be 
found! they’d count up faster than the 
beaver. But where’s the good child with 
a bad father? did she forget her promise 
to the old man ?’’ 

«The hill! the hill! ’’ shrieked Louisa ; 
“she seeks you on the hill with the pow- 
der !”’ 

Natty recoiled several feet at this unex- 
pected intelligence. 

“‘The Lord of Heaven have mercy on 
her! She’s on the Vision, and that’s a 
sheet of fire ag’in this. Child, if ye love 
the dear one, and hope to find a friend 
when ye need it most, to the village, and 
give the alarm. The men are used to 
fighting fire, and there may be a chance 
left. Fly! I bid ye fly! nor stop even 
for breath.”’ 

The Leather-Stocking had no sooner 
uttered this injunction, than he disap- 
peared in the bushes, and, when last seen 
by Louisa, was rushing up the mountain 
with a speed that none but those who 
were accustomed to the toil could attain. 

“Havel found ye!’ the old man ex- 
claimed when he burst out of the smoke ; 
“‘God be praised that I have found ye; 
but follow—there’s no time for talking.’’ 

«My dress !”’ said Elizabeth ; ‘it would 
be fatal to trust myself nearer to the 
flames in it.’’ 

“J bethought me of your flimsy 
things,’’? cried Natty, throwmg loose 
the folds of a covermge buckskin that 
he carried on his arm, and wrapping 
her form in it, in such a manner as to 
envelop her whole person ; ‘‘ now follow, 


John ?’”’ cried Edwards; “‘ can we leave 
the old warrior here to perish ? ”’ 

The eyes of Natty followed the direction 
of Edwards’s finger, where he beheld the | 
Indian still seated as before, with the 
very earth under his feet consuming 
with fire. Without delay the hunter ap- 
proached the spot, and spoke in Dela- 
ware : 

“Up and away, Chingachgook ! will ye 
stay here to burn, like a Mingo at the 
stake? The Moravians have teached ye 
better, I hope; the Lord preserve me if 
the powder hasn’t flashed atween his 
legs, and the skin of his back is roasting. 
Will ye come, I say; will ye follow me? ’”’ 

‘Why should Mohegan go? ’”’ returned 
the Indian, gloomily. ‘‘ He has seen the 
days of an eagle and his eye grows dim. 
He looks on the valley ; he looks on the 
water ; he looks in the hunting-grounds— 
but he sees no Delawares. Every one 
has a white skin. My fathers say, from 
the far-off land, Come, My women, my 
young warriors, my tribe, say, Come. 
The Great Spirit says, Come. Let Mohe- 
gan die.”’ 

**But you forget your friend,’’ cried 
Edwards. 

***Tis useless to talk to an Indian with 
the death-fit on him, lad,’’ interrupted 
Natty, who seized the strips of the blanket 
and with wonderful dexterity strapped 
the passive chieftain to his own back; 
when he turned, and with a strength that 
seemed to bid defiance, not only to his 
years, but to his load, he led the way to 
the point whence he had issued. As they 
crossed the little terrace of rock, one of 
the dead trees, that had been tottering 
for several minutes, fell on the spot where 
they had stood, and filled the air with its 
cinders. 

Such an event quickened the steps of the 
party, who followed the Leather-Stocking 
with the urgency required by the occasion. 

“Tread on the soft ground,’”’ he cried, 
when they were in a gloom where sight 
availed them but little, “‘and keep im the 
white smoke ; keep the skin close on her, 
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lad ; she’s a precious one—another will be 
hard to be found.’’ 

Obedient to the hunter’s directions, they 
followed his steps and advice implicitly ; 
and, although the narrow passage along 
the winding of the spring led amid burn- 
ing logs and falling branches, they happily 
achieved it in safety. Noone but a man 
long accustomed to the woods could have 
traced his route through the smoke, in 
which respiration was difficult and sight 
nearly useless ; but the experience ot Natty 
conducted them to an opening through 
the rocks, where, with a little difficulty, 
they soon descended to another terrace, 
and emerged at once into a tolerably clear 
atmosphere. 

The feelings of Edwards and Elizabeth 
at reaching this spot may be imagined, 
though not easily described. No one 
seemed to exult more than their guide, 
who turned, with Mohegan still lashed to 
his back, and, laughing in his own man- 
ner, said: 

““T know’d ’twas the Frenchman’s pow- 
der, gal; it went so all together; your 
coarse grain will squib for a minute. The 
Troquois had none of the best powder when 
I went ag’in the Canada tribes, under Sir 
William. Did I ever tell you the story, 
lad, consarning the scrimmage with. 4 

“For God’s sake, tell me nothing now, 
Natty, until we are entirely safe. Where 
shall we go next ?”’ 

«Why, on the platform of rock over the 
cave, to be sure; you will be safe enough 
there, or we’ll go into it, if you be so 
minded.”’ 

The young man started, and appeared 
agitated ; but, looking around him with 
an anxious eye, said quickly : 

‘Shall we be safe on the rock? cannot 
the fire reach us there, too ?”’ 

“‘Can’t the boy see ?”’ said Natty, with 
the coolness of one accustomed to the 
kind of danger he had just encountered. 


‘“‘Had ye stayed in the place above ten | 


minutes longer, you would both have 
been in ashes, but here you may stay 
forever, and no fire can touch you, until 
they burn the rocks as well as_ the 
woods.” 


With which was ob- 


this assurance, 


viously true, they proceeded to the spot, 
and Natty deposited his load, placing 
the Indian on the ground with his back 
against a fragment of the rocks. Eliza- 
beth sank on the ground, and buried her 
face in her hands, while her heart was 
swelling with a variety of conflicting 
emotions. 

“Let me urge you to take a restora- 
tive, Miss Temple,’? said Edwards, re- 
spectfully ; ‘“‘ your frame will sink else.’’ 

*‘Leave me, leave me,’’ she said, rais- 
ing. her beaming eyes for a moment to 
his; ‘‘I feel too much for words! I am 
grateful, Oliver, for this miraculous es- 
cape; and next to my God to you.”’ 

Edwards withdrew to the edge of the 
rock, and shouted—‘‘ Benjamin! where 
are you, Benjamin ?”’ 

A horse voice replied, as if from the 
bowels of the earth, ‘‘ Hereaway, master ; 
stowed in this here bit of a hole, which is 
all the time as hot as the cook’s coppers. 
I’m tired of my berth, d’ye see, and if-so- 
be that Leather-Stocking has got much 
over-hauling to do before he sails after 
them said beaver, V’ll go into dock again, 
and ride out my quarantine, till I can get 
prottick from the law, and so hold on 
upon the rest of my ’spaniolas.”’ 

‘“‘Bring up a glass of water from the 
spring,’’ continued Edwards, ‘‘and throw 
a little wine init ; hasten, I entreat you!” 

““T knows but little of your small drink, 
Master Oliver,’’ returned the steward, 
his voice issuing out of the cave into the 
open air, ‘‘and the Jamaikey held out no 
longer than to take a parting kiss with 
Billy Kirby, when he anchored me along- 
side the highway last night, where you 
run me down in the chase. But here’s 
sum’mat of a red color that may suit a 
weak stomach, mayhap. That Master 
Kirby is no first-rate in a boat; but he’ll 
tack a cart among the stumps, all the 
same as a Lon’on pilot will back and fill 
through the colliers in the Pool.’ 

As the steward ascended while talking, 
by the time he had ended his speech he 
appeared on the rock with the desired 
restoratives, exhibiting the worn-out and 
bloated features of a man who had run 
deep in a debauch, and that lately. 
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Elizabeth took from the hands of Ed-| the hand of the tyrant is laid on this old 


wards the liquor which he offered, and 
then motioned to be left again to herself. 

The youth turned at her bidding, and 
observed Natty kindly assiduous around 
the person of Mohegan. When their eyes 
met, the hunter said sorrowfully : 

«His time has come, lad; I see it in.his 
eyes—when an Indian fixes his eye, he 
means to go but to one place; and what 
the willful creatures put their minds on, 
they’re sure to do.”’ 

A quick tread prevented the reply, 
and in a few moments, to the amaze- 
ment of the whole party, Mr. Grant was 
seen clinging to the side of the moun- 
tain, and striving to reach the place where 
they stood. Oliver sprang to his assist- 
ance, and by their united efforts the wor- 
thy divine was soon placed safely among 
them. 

“How came you added to our num- 
ber?’ cried Edwards. ‘‘Is the hill alive 
with people at a time like this ? ”’ 

The hasty but pious thanksgivings of 
the clergyman were soon ejaculated, and, 
when he succeeded in collecting his be- 
wildered senses, he replied : 

«JT heard that my child was seen coming 
to the mountain; and, when the fire broke 
over its summit, my uneasiness drew me 
up the road, where I found Louisa, in ter- 
ror for Miss Temple. It was to seek her 
that I came into this dangerous place ; 
and I think, but for God’s mercy, through 
the dogs of Natty, I should have perished 
in the flames myself.”’ 

*«* Ay! follow the hounds, and if there’s 
an opening they’ll scent it out,’’ said 
Natty; ‘“‘they’re noses be given them the 
same aS man’s reason.”’ 

**T did so, and they led me to this place ; 
but, praise be to God that I see you all 
safe and well.’’ 

*“No, no,”’ returned the hunter, “safe 
we be, but as for well, John can’t be 
called in a good way, unless you'll say 
that for a man that’s taking his last look 
at ’arth.” 

“‘He speaks the truth!” said the di- 
vine, with the holy awe with which he 
ever approached the dying ; ‘‘ 1 have been 


warrior. Oh! how consoling it is to know 
that he has not rejected the offered mercy 
in the hour of his strength and of worldly 
temptations! The offspring of a race of 
heathens, he has in truth been ‘asa brand 
plucked from the burning.’ ”’ 

“No, no,’”’ returned Natty, who alone 
stood with him by the side of the dying 
warrior ; “it is no burning that ails him, 
though his Indian feelings made him scorn 
to move, unless it be the burning of man’s 
wicked thoughts for near fourscore years ; 
but it’s nater giving out in a chase that’s 
run too long.—Down with ye, Hector! 
down, I say! Flesh isn’t iron, that a man 
can live forever, and see his kith and kin 
driven to a far country, and he left to 
mourn, with none to keep him company.’’ 

“‘ John,’’ said the divine tenderly, ‘‘do 
you hear me? do you wish the prayers 
appointed by the church at this trying 
moment ?”’ 

The Indian turned his ghastly face 
toward the speaker, and fastened his dark 
eyes on him steadily, but vacantly. No 
sign of recognition was made; and in a 
moment he moved his head again slowly 
toward the vale and began to sing, using 
his own language, in those low, guttural 
tones that have been so often mentioned, 
his notes rising with his theme, till they 
swelled so loud as to be distinct. 

**T will come! I will come! to the land 
of the just I will come! The Maquas I 
have slain! I have slain the Maquas! and 
the Great Spirit calls to his son. I will 
come! I will come! to the land of the 
just I will come ! 

“What says he, Leather-Stocking ? ” 
inquired the priest with tender interest ; 
‘‘sings he the Redeemer’s praise ? ”’ 

“No, no—’tis his own praise that he 
speaks now,’’ said Natty, turning in a 
melancholy manner from the sight of his 
dying friend; ‘‘and a good right he has 
to say it all, for I know every word to be 
true.’ 

“May heaven avert such self-righteous- 
ness from luis heart! Humility and peni- 
tence are the seals of Christianity, and, 
without feeling them deeply seated in the 


by too many death-beds not to see that | soul, all hope is delusive, and leads to vain 
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expectations. Praise himself! when his 
whole soul and body should unite to praise 
his Maker! John! you have enjoyed the 
blessings of a gospel ministry, and have 
been called from out a multitude of sin- 
ners and pagans, and, I trust, for a wise 
and gracious purpose. Do you now feel 
what it is to be justified by our Saviour’s 
death, and reject all weak and idle depend- 
ence on good works, that spring from 
man’s pride and vainglory ? ”’ 

The Indian did not regard his interrog- 
ator, but he raised his head again, and 
said in a low, distinct voice : 

“Who can say that the Maquas know 
the back of the Mohegan? What enemy 
that trusted in him did not see the morn- 
ing? What Mingo that he chased ever 
sang the song of triumph? Did Mohegan 
ever lie? No; the truth lived in him, and 
none else could come out of him. In his 
youth he was a warrior, and his mocca- 
sins left the stain of blood. In his age he 
was wise; his words at the council fire 
did not blow away With the winds.’’ 

*«* Ah! he has abandoned that vain relic 
of paganism, his songs,’’ cried the divine; 
*‘what says he now ? is he sensible of his 
lost state ?”’ 

‘*Lord! man,’’ said Natty, ‘he knows 
his end is at hand as well as you orI; 
but, so far from thinking it is a loss, he 
believes it to be a great gain. He is old 
and stiff, and you have made the game so 
scarce and shy that better shots, than 
him find it hard to get a livelihood. Now 
he thinks he shall travel where it will al- 
ways be good hunting ; where no wicked 
or unjust Indians can go; and where he 
shall meet all his tribe together ag’in. 
There’s not much loss in that toa man 
whose hands ‘are hardly fit for basket- 
making. Loss! if there be any loss, twill 
be to me. I’m sure after he’s gone there 
will be but little left for me but to follow.”’ 

‘« His example and end, which I humbly 
trust shall yet be made glorious,’’ re- 
turned Mr. Grant, ‘“‘should lead your 
mind to dwell on the things of another 
life. But I feel it to be my duty to smooth 
the way for the parting spirit. This is 
the moment, John, when the reflection 
that you did not reject the mediation of 
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the Redeemer will bring balm to your 
soul. Trust not to any act of former 
days, but lay the burden of your sins at 
His feet, and you have His own blessed 
assurance that He will not desert you.” 

“Though all you say be true, and 
you have scripture gospels for it, too,’’ 
said Natty, “you will make nothing of 
the Indian. He hasn’t seen a Moravian 
priest sin’ the war; and it’s hard to keep 
them from going back to their native 
ways. I should think ’twould be as well 
to let the old man pass in peace. He’s 
happy now; I know it by his eye; and 
that’s more than I would say for the 
chief sin’ the time the Delawares broke 
up from the head-waters of their river, 
and went west. Ah’sme! ’tis a grievous 
long time that, and many dark days have 
we seen together sin’ it.”’ 

‘‘Hawk-eye!’’ said Mohegan, rousing 
with the last glimmering of life. “‘ Hawk- 
eye ! listen to the words of your brother.” 

‘Yes, John,’’ said the hunter, in Eng- 
lish, strongly affected by the appeal, and 
drawing to his side; ‘‘we have been 
brothers; and more so than it means 
in the Ihdian tongue. What would ye 
have with me, Chingachgook ?”’ 

*« Hawk-eye! my fathers call me to the 
happy hunting-grounds. The path is clear, 
and the eyes of Mohegan grow young. 
I look—but I see no white-skins ; there are 
none to be seen but just and brave Indians. 
Farewell, Hawk-eye—you shall go with the 
Fire-eater and the Young Eagle to the 
white man’s heaven; but I go after my 
fathers. Let the bow, and tomahawk, and 
pipe, and the wampum of Mohegan be laid 
in his grave ; for when he starts ’twill be 
in the night, like a warrior on a war-party, 
and he cannot stop to seek them.’’ 

«What says he, Nathaniel? ’’ cried Mr. 
Grant, earnestly, and with obvious anxi- 
ety ; ‘“‘does he recall the promises of the 
mediation ? and trust his salvation to the 
Rock of Ages? ”’ 

Although the faith of the hunter was 
by no means clear, yet the fruits of early 
instruction had not entirely fallen in the 
wilderness. He believed in one God, and 
one heaven; and when the strong feeling 
excited by the leave-taking of his old com- 
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panion, which was exhibited by the power- 
ful working of every muscle in his weath- 
er-beaten face, suffered him to speak, he 
replied : 

“‘ No—no—he trusts only to the Great 
Spirit of the savages, and to his own good 
deeds. He thinks, like all his people, that 
he is to be young ag’in, and to hunt, and 
be happy to the end of etarnity. It’s 
pretty much the same with all colors, par- 
son. I could never bring myself to think 
that I shall meet with these hounds, or 
my piece, in another world: though the 
thoughts of leaving them forever some- 
times brings hard feelings over me, and 
makes me cling to life with a greater crav- 
ing than beseems three-score-and-ten.”’ 

““The Lord in his mercy avert such a 
death from one who has been sealed with 
the sign of the cross !”’ cried the minister, 
in holy fervor. ‘* John a 

He paused for the elements. During 
the period occupied by the events which 
we have related, the dark clouds in the 
horizon had continued to increase in num- 
bers and multitude; and the awful still- 
ness that now pervaded the air announced 
a crisis in the state of the atmosphere. 
The flames, which yet continued to rage 
along the sides of the mountain, no longer 
whirled in uncertain currents of their own 
eddies, but blazed high and steadily toward 
the heavens. There was even a quietude 
in the ravages of the destructive element, 
as if it foresaw that a hand greater than 
even its own desolating power was about 
to stay its progress. The piles of smoke 
which lay above the valley began to rise, 
and were dispelling rapidly ; and streaks 
of livid lightning were dancing through 
the masses of clouds that impended over 
the western hills. While Mr. Grant was 
speaking, a flash, which sent its quivering 
light through the gloom, laying bare the 
whole opposite horizon, was followed by a 
loud crash of thunder, that rolled away 
among the hills, seeming to shake the 
foundations of the earth to their center. 
Mohegan raised himself, as if in obedience 
to asignal for his departure, and stretched 
his wasted arm toward the west. His 
dark face lighted with a look of joy; 
which, with all other expressions, grad- 
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ually disappeared ; the muscles stiffening 
as they retreated to a state of rest; a 
slight convulsion played, for a single in- 
stant, about his lips; and his arm slowly 
dropped by his side; leaving the frame of 
the dead warrior reposing against the 
rock, with its glassy eyes open, and fixed 
on the distant hills, as if the deserted 
shell were tracing the flight éf the spirit 
to its new abode. 

All this Mr. Grant witnessed in silent 
awe; but when the last echoes of the 
thunder died away, he clasped his hands 
together with pious energy, and repeated, 
in the full, rich tones of assured faith : 

‘““Q Lord! how unsearchable are Thy 
judgments; and Thy ways past finding 
out! ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that He shall stand at the latter day 
upon the earth; and though after my | 
skin, worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall I see God, whom I shall see for 
myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and 
not another.’ ”’ 

As the divine close® this burst of devo- 
tion, he bowed his head meekly to his 
bosom and looked all the dependence and 
humility that the inspired language ex- 
pressed. 

When Mr. Grant retired from the body, 
the hunter approached, and taking the 
rigid hand of his friend, looked him wist- 
fully in the face for some time without 
speaking, when he gave vent to his feel- 
ings by saying, in the mournful voice of 
one who felt deeply : 

‘*Red skin or white, it’s all over now! 
He’s to be judged by a righteous Judge, 
and by no laws that’s made to suit times 
and new ways. Well, there’s only one 
more death, and the world will be left to 
me and the hounds. Ah’s me! a man 
must wait the time of God’s pleasure, but 
I begin to weary of life. There is scarcely 
a tree standing that I know, aud it’s hard 
to find a face that I was acquainted with 
in my younger days.”’ 

Large drops of rain now began to fall 
and diffuse themselves over the dry rock, 
while the approach of the thunder shower 
was rapid and certain. The body of the 
Indian was hastily removed into the cave 
beneath, followed by the whining hounds, 
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who missed and moaned for the look of 
intelligence that had always met their 
salutations to the chief. 

Edwards made some hasty and confused 
excuse for not taking Elizabeth into the 
same place, which was now completely 
closed in front with logs and bark, saying 
something that she hardly understood 
about its darkness, and the unpleasant- 
ness of being with the dead body. Miss 
Temple, however, found a sufficient shel- 
ter, against the torrent of rain that fell, 
under the projection of a rock which over- 
hung them. But long before the shower 
was over, the sounds of voices were heard 
below them, crying aloud for Elizabeth, 
and men soon appeared beating the dying 
embers of the bushes, as they worked 
their way cautiously among the unex- 
tinguished brands. 

At the first short cessation in the rain, 
Oliver conducted Elizabeth to the road, 
where he left her. Before parting, how- 
ever, he found time to say, in a fervent 
manner, that his companion was now at 
no loss to interpret : 

“The moment of concealment is over, 
Miss Temple. By this time to-morrow, I 
shall remove a veil that perhaps it has 
been weakness to keep around me and my 
affairs solong. But I have had romantic 
and foolish wishes and weakness; and 
who has not, that is young and torn by 
¢éonflicting passions? God bless you! I 
hear your father’s voice; he is coming up 
the road, and I would not, just now, 
‘subject myself to detention. Thank 
Heaven, you are safe again; that alone 
removes the weight of a world from my 
spirit !’’ 

He waited for no answer, but sprang 
into the woods. Elizabeth, notwithstand- 
ing she heard the cries of her father as he 
called upon her name, paused until he was 
concealed among the smoking trees, when 
she turned, and in a moment rushed into 
the arms of her half-distracted parent. 

A carriage had been provided, into which 
Miss Temple hastily entered ; when the cry 
was passed along the hill that the lost one 

ras found, and the people returned to the 
village wet and dirty, but elated with the 
thought that the daughter of their land- 
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lord had escaped from so horrid and 
untimely an end.* 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


“‘Selictar ! unsheathe then our chief’s scimetar ; 
Tambourgi! thy ’larum gives promise of war ; 
Ye mountains ! that see us descend to the shore, 
Shall view us as victors, or view us no more.” 

—BYRON. 


THE heavy showers that prevailed dur- 
ing the remainder of the day completely 
stopped the progress of the flames; though 
glimmering fires were observed during the 
night, on different parts of the hill, where- 
ever there was a collection of fuel to feed 
the element. The next day the woods for 
many miles were black and smoking, and 
were stripped of every vestige of brush 
and dead wood; but the pines and hem- 
locks still reared their heads proudly 
among the hills, and even the smaller 
trees of the forest retained afeeble appear- 
ance of life and vegetation. 

The many tongues of rumor were busy 
in exaggerating the miraculous escape of 
Elizabeth ; and a report was generally 
credited, that Mohegan had actually 
perished in the flames. This belief became 
confirmed, and was indeed rendered prob- 
able, when the direful intelligence reached 
the village that Jotham Riddell, the miner, 
was found in his hole, nearly dead with 
suffocation, and burnt to such a degree 
that no hopes were entertained of his life. 

The public attention became much 
alive to the events of the last few days ; 
and, just at this crisis, the convicted 
counterfeiters took the hint from Natty, 


* The probability of a fire in the woods similar 
to that here described has been questioned. The 
writer can only say that he once witnessed a fire in 
another part of New York that compelled a man to 
desert his wagon and horses in the highway, and in 
which the latter were destroyed. In order to esti- 
mate the probability of such an event, it is neces- 
sary to remember the effects of a long drought in 
that climate and the abundance of dead wood which 
is found in a forest like that described. The fires in 
the American forests frequently rage to such an ex- 
tent as to produce a sensible effect on the atmos- 
phere at a distance of fifty miles. Houses, barns, 
and fences are quite commonly swept away in their 
course. 
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and, on the night succeeding the fire, 
found means to cut through their log 
prison also, and to escape unpunished. 
When this news began to circulate 
through the village, blended with the 
fate of Jotham, and the exaggerated 
and tortured reports of the events on 
the hill, the popular opinion was freely 
expressed as to the propriety of seizing 
such of the fugitives as remained within 
reach. Men talked of the cave as a secret 
receptacle of guilt ; and, as the rumor of 
ores and metals found its way into the 
confused medley of conjectures, counter- 
feiting, and everything else that was 
wicked and dangerous to the peace of 
society, suggested themselves to the 
busy fancies of the populace. 

While the puplic mind was in this 
feverish state, it was hinted that the 
wood had been set on fire by Edwards 
and the Leather-Stocking, and that, con- 
sequently, they alone were responsible 
for the damages. This opinion soon 
gained ground, being most circulated 
by those who, by their own _ heedless- 
ness, had caused the evil; and there 
was one irresistible burst of the com- 
mon sentiment that an attempt should 
be made to punish the offenders. Rich- 
ard was by no means deaf to this ap- 
peal, and by noon he set about in earnest 
to see the laws executed. 

Several stout young men were selected, 
and taken apart with an appearance of 
secrecy, where they received some impor- 
tant charge from the sheriff, immediately 
under the eyes, but far removed from the 
ears, of all in the village. Possessed of a 
knowledge of their duty, these youths hur- 
ried into the hills with a bustling manner, 
as if the fate of the world depended on 
their diligence, and, at the same time, with 
an air of mystery as great as if they were 
engaged on secret matters of the state. 

At twelve precisely a drum beat the 
“long roll’ before the ‘‘ Bold Dragoon,”’ 
and Richard appeared, accompanied by 
Captain Hollister, who was clad in his 
vestments as commander of the ‘* Temple- 
ton Light Infantry,’? when the former 
demanded of the latter the aid of the 
posse comitatus in enforcing the laws of 
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the country. We have not room to re- 
cord the speeches of the two gentlemen on 
this occasion, but they are preserved in 
the columns of the little blue newspaper 
which is yet to be found on the file, and 
are said to be highly creditable to the 
legal formula of one of the parties, and 
to the military precision of the other. 
Everything had been previously arranged, 
and, as the red-coated drummer continued 
to roll out his clattering notes, some five- 
and-twenty privates appeared in the ranks 
and arranged themselves in the order of 
battle. 

As this corps was composed of volun- 
teers, and was commanded by a man who 
had passed the first five-and-thirty years 
of his life in camps and garrisons, it 
was the nonpareil of military science in 
that country, and was confidently pro- 
nounced by the judicious part of the Tem- 
pleton community to be equal inskill and 
appearance to any troops in the known 
world ; in physical endowments they were, 
certainly, much superior! To this asser- 
tion there were but three dissenting 
voices, and one dissenting opinion. The 
opinion belonged to Marmaduke, who, 
however, saw no necessity for its pro- 
mulgation. Of the voices, one, and that 
a pretty loud one, came from the spouse 
of the commander himself, who frequent- 
ly reproached her husband for conde- 
scending to lead such an irregular band 
of warriors, after he had filled the honor- 
able station of sergeant-major to a dash- 
ing corps of Virginia cavalry through 
much of the recent war. 

Another of these sceptical sentiments 
was invariably expressed by Mr. Pump, 
whenever the company paraded, generally 
in some such terms as these, which were 
uttered with that sort of meekness that a 
native of the island of our forefathers is 
apt to assume when he condescends to 
praise the customs or character of her 
truant progeny : 

‘“«Tt’s mayhap that they knows sum’mat 
about loading, and firing, d’ye see, but as 
for working ship ? why, a corporal’s guard 
of the Boadishey’s marines would back 
and fill on their quarters in such a manner 
as to surround and captivate them all in 
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half a glass.” As there was no one to 
deny this assertion, the marines of the 
Boadicea were held in a corresponding 
degree of estimation. ; 

The third unbeliever was Monsieur Le 
Quoi, who merely whispered to the sheriff 
that the corps was one of the finest he 
had ever seen, second only to the Mous- 
quetaires of Le Bon Louis! However, as 
Mrs. Hollister thought there was some- 
thing like actual service in the present 
appearances, and was, in consequence, 
too busily engaged with certain prepara- 
tions of her own to make her comments ; 
as Benjamin was absent, and Monsieur Le 
Quoi too happy to find fault with any- 
thing, the corps escaped criticism and 
comparison altogether on this moment- 
ous day, when they certainly had greater 
need of self-confidence than on any other 
previous occasion. Marmaduke was said 
to be again closeted with Mr. Van der 
School, and no interruption was offered to 
the movements of the troops. At two 
o’clock precisely the corps shouldered 
arms, beginning on the right wing, next 
to the veteran, and carrying the motion 
through to the left with great regularity. 
When each musket was quietly fixed in 
its proper situation, the order was given 
to wheel to the left, and march. 

As this was bringing raw troops at 
once to face their enemy, it is not to 
be supposed that the maneuver was exe- 
cuted with their usual accuracy; but as 
the music struck up the inspiring air of 
Yankee Doodle, and Richard, accom- 
panied by Mr. Doolittle, preceded the 
troops boldly down the street, Captain 
Hollister led on, with his head elevated 
to forty-five degrees, with a little, low 
cocked hat perched on his crown, carrying 
a tremendous dragoon saber at a poise, 
and trailing at his heels a huge steel scab- 
bard, that had war in its very clattering. 
There was a good deal of difficulty in 
getting all the platoons (there were six) 
to look the same way; but, by the time 
they reached the defile of the bridge, the 
troops were in sufficiently compact order. 
In this manner they marched up the hill 
to the summit of the mountain, no other 
alteration taking place in the disposition 
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of the forces, excepting that a mutual 
complaint was made, by the sheriff and 
the magistrate, of a failure in the wind, 
which gradually brought these gentlemen 
to the rear. It will be unnecessary to 
detail the minute movements that svc- 
ceeded. We shall briefly say, that the 
scouts came in and reported that, so far 
from retreating, as had been anticipated, 
the fugitives had evidently gained a 
knowledge of the attack, and were forti- 
fying for a desperate resistance. This 
intelligence certainly made a material 
change, not only in the plans of the leaders, 
but in the countenances of the soldiery 
also. The men looked at one another 
with serious faces, and Hiram and Richard 
began to consult together, apart. 

At this conjuncture, they were joined 
by Billy Kirby, who came along the high- 
way, with his ax under his arm, as much ~ 
in advance of his team as Captain Hollis- 
ter had been of his troops in the ascent. 
The wood-chopper was amazed at the 
military array, but the sheriff eagerly 
availed himself of this powerful reinforce- 
ment, and commanded his assistance in 
putting the laws in force, Billy held Mr. 
Jones in too much deference to object; 
and it was finally arranged that he should 
be the bearer of a summons to the garri- 
son to surrender before they proceeded to 
extremities. The troops now divided, one 
party being led by the captain over the 
Vision, and were brought in on the left of 
the cave, while the remainder advanced 
upon its right, under the orders of the 
lieutenant. Mr. Jones and Dr. Todd—for 
the surgeon was in attendance also—ap- 
peared on the platform of rock, imme- 
diately over the heads of the garrison, 
though out of their sight. Hiram thought 
this approaching too near, and he there- 
fore accompanied Kirby along the side of 
the hill, to within a safe distance of the 
fortifications, where he took shelter be- 
hind a tree. Most of the men discovered 
great accuracy of eye in bringing some 
object in range between them and their 
enemy, and the only two of the besiegers 
who were left in plain sight of the be- 
sieged, were Captain Hollister on one 
side, and the wood-chopper on the other. 
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The veteran stood up boldly to the 
front, supporting his heavy sword in one 
undeviating position, with his eye fixed 
firmly on his enemy, while the huge form 
of Billy was placed in that kind of quiet 
repose, with either hand thrust into his 
bosom, bearing his ax under his right 
arm, which permitted him, like his own 
oxen, to rest standing. So far, not a 
word had been exchanged between the 
belligerents. The besieged had drawn to- 
gether a pile of black logs and branches 
of trees, which they had formed into a 
chevaux-de-frise, making a little circular 
abatis in front of the entrance to the cave. 
As the ground was steep and slippery in 
every direction around the place, and 
Benjamin appeared behind the works on 
one side, and Natty on the other, the ar- 
rangement was by no means contemptible, 
especially as the front was _ sufficiently 
guarded by the difficulty of the approach. 
By this time, Kirby had received his 
orders, and he advanced coolly along the 
mountain, picking his way with the same 
indifference as if he were pursuing his 
ordinary business. When he was within 
a hundred feet of the works, the long and 
much-dreaded rifle of the Leather-Stock- 
ing was seen issuing from the parapet, 
and his voice cried aloud : 

‘Keep off! Billy Kirby, keep off! I 
wish ye no harm; but if a man of ye all 
comes a step nigher, there’ll be blood spilt 
atwixt us. God forgive the one that 
draws it first, but so it must be.”’ 

“Come, old chap,’”’? said Billy, good- 
naturedly, ‘don’t be crabb’d, but hear 
what a man has got to say. [ve no con- 
sarn in the business, only to see right 
*twixt man and man; and I don’t kear 
the valie of a beetle-ring which gets the 
better ; but there’s Squire Doolittle, yon- 
der behind the beech sapling, he has in- 
vited me to come in and ask you to give 
up to the law—that’s all.”’ 

‘‘T see the varmit! I see his clothes! ”’ 
cried the indignant Natty: “and if he’ll 
only show so much flesh as will bury a 
rifle bullet, thirty to the pound, I'll make 
him feel me. Go away, Billy, I bid ye: 
you know my aim, and I bear you no 
malice,”’ 
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«“ You overcalculate your aim, Natty,” 
said the other, as he stepped behind a 
pine that stood near him, ‘‘if you think 
to shoot a man through a tree with a 
three-foot butt. I can lay this tree right 
across you in ten minutes, by any man’s 
watch, and in less time, too; so be civil— 
I want no more than what’s right.’ 

There was a simple seriousness in the 
countenance of Natty that showed he was 
much in earnest; but it was also evident 
that he was reluctant to shed human 
blood. He answered the taunt of the 
wood-chopper, by saying: 

““T know you drop a tree where you 
will, Billy Kirby ; but if you show a hand, 
or an arm, in doing it, there’ll be bones 
to be set, and blood to staunch. If it’s 
only to get into the cave that ye want, 
wait till a two hours’ sun, and you may 
enter it in welcome, but come in now you 
shall not. There’s one dead body already, 
lying on the cold rocks, and there’s an- 
other in which the life can hardly be said 
to stay. If you will come in, there’ll be 
dead without as well as within.”’ 

The wood-chopper stepped out fearlessly 
from his cover, and cried : 

“That’s fair; and what’s fair is right. 
He wants you to stop tiil it’s two hours to 
sundown; and I see reason in the thing, 
A man can give up when he’s wrong, if 
you don’t crowd him too hard; but you 
crowd a man, and he gets to be like a 
stubborn ox—the more you beat, the 
worse he kicks.”’ 

The sturdy notions of independence 
maintained by Billy neither suited the 
emergency nor the impatience of Mr. 
Jones, who was burning with a desire to 
examine the hidden mysteries of the cave. 
He therefore interrupted this amicable 
dialogue with his own voice: 

“TI command you, Nathaniel Bumppo, 
by my authority, to surrender your per- 
son to the law,’’ he cried. ‘ And I com- 
mand you, gentlemen, to aid me in per- 
forming my duty. Benjamin Penguillan, 
Larrest you, and order you to follow me 
to the jail of the county, by virtue of this 
warrant.”’ 

“Vd follow ye, Squire Dickens,’’ said 
Benjamin, removing the pipe from his 
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mouth (for during the whole scene the 
ex-major-domo had been very composedly 
smoking); ‘‘ay! I’d sail in your wake, to 
the end of the world, if-so-be that there 
was such a place, where there isn’t, see- 
ing that it’s round. Now mayhap, Mas- 
ter Hollister, having lived all your life on 
shore, you isn’t acquainted that the world, 
d’ye see——”’ 

“Surrender ! ”’ interrupted the veteran, 
in a voice that startled his hearers, and 
which actually caused his own forces 
to recoil several paces; ‘surrender, 
Benjamin Pengullum, or expect no 
quarter.” 

“‘Damn your quarter !’’ said Benjamin, 
rising from the log on which he was seated, 
and taking a squint along the barrel of the 
swivel, which had been brought on the hill 
during the night, and now formed the 
means of defense on his side of the 
works. 

‘Look you, master or captain, thof I 
questions if ye know the name of a rope, 
except the one that’s to hang ye, there’s 
no need of singing out, as if ye was hailing 
a deaf man on a top-gallant yard. May- 
hap you think you’ve got my true name in 
your sheep-skin; but what British sailor 
finds it worth while to sailin these seas, 
without a sham on his stern, in case of 
need, d’ye see. If you call me Penguillan, 
vou calls me by the name of the man on 
whose land, d’ye see, I hove into daylight ; 
and he was a gentleman ; and that’s more 
than my worst enemy will say of any of 
the family of Benjamin Stubbs.’’ 

“Send the warrant round to me and [’ll 
put in an alias,’’ cried Hiram, from behind 
his cover. 

«Put in a jackass, and you’ll put in your- 
self, Mister Doo-but-little,’? shouted Ben- 
jamin, who kept squinting along his little 
iron tube with great steadiness. 

“‘T give you but one moment to yield,” 
cried Richard. ‘“ Benjamin! Benjamin! 
this is not the gratitude I expected from 
you.” 

«‘T tell you, Richard Jones,”’ said Natty, 
who dreaded the sheriff’s influence over 
his comrade; ‘‘though the canister the 
gal brought be lost, there’s powder enough 
in the cave to lift the rock you stand on. 
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Pll take off my roof if you don’t hold your 
peace.”’ e 

“I think it beneath the dignity of my 
office to parley further with the prisoners,”’ 
the sheriff observed to his companion, 
while they both retired with a precipitancy 
that Captain Hollister mistook for the 
signal to advance. 

“‘Charge baggonet !’’ shouted the vet- 
eran; “march-}./’ 

Although this signal was certainly ex- 
pected, it took the assailed a little by sur- 
prise, and the veteran approached the 
works, crying, ‘‘ Courage, my brave lads! 
give them no quarter unless they surren- 
der ;’’ and struck a furious blow upward 
with his saber, that would have divided 
the steward into moieties, by subjecting 
him to the process of decapitation, but for 
the fortunate interference of the muzzle of 
the swivel. Atit was, the gun was dis- 
mounted at the critical moment that Ben- 
jamin was applying his pipe to the prim- 
ing, and in consequence some five or six 
dozen of rifle bullets were projected into 
the air, in nearly a perpendicular line. 
Philosophy teaches us that the atmosphere 
will not retain lead ; and two pounds of the 
metal, molded into bullets of thirty to the 
pound, after describing an ellipsis in their 
journey, returned to the earth rattling 
among the branches of the trees directly 
over the heads of the troops stationed in 
the rear of their captain. Much of the 
success of an attack, made by irregular 
soldiers, depends on the direction in which 
they are first gotin motion. In the pres- 
ent instance it was retrograde, and in less 
than a minute after the bellowing report 
of the swivel among the rocks and cav- 
erns, the whole weight of the attack from 
the left rested on the prowess of the single 
arm of the veteran. Benjamin received a 
severe contusion from the recoil of his gun, 
which produced a short stupor, during 
which period the ex-steward was prostrate 
on the ground. Captain Hollister availed) 
himself of this circumstance to scramble 
over the breastwork and obtain a footing 
in the bastion—for such was the nature of 
the fortress, as connected with the cave. 
The moment the veteran found himself 
within the works of his enemy, he rushed 
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to the edge of the fortification, and, wav- 
ing his saber over his. head, shouted : 

«Victory ! come on, my brave boys, 
the work’s our own !”’ 

All this was perfectly military, and was 
such an example as a gallant officer was in 
some measure bound to exhibit to his men ; 
but the outcry was the unlucky cause of 
turning the tide of success. Natty, who had 
been keeping a vigilant eye on the wood- 
chopper and the enemy immediately be- 
fore him, wheeled at this alarm, and was 
appalled at beholding his comrade on the 
ground, and the veteran standing on his 
own bulwark, giving forth the cry of vic- 
tory! The muzzle of the long rifle was 
turned instantly toward the captain. 
There was a moment when the life of the 
old soldier was in great jeopardy; but 
the object to shoot at was both too large 
and too near for the Leather-Stocking, 
who, instead of pulling his trigger, ap- 
plied the gun to the rear of his enemy, 
and, by a powerful shove, sent him out- 
side of the works with much greater 
rapidity than he had entered them. The 
spot on which Captain Hollister alighted 
was directly in front, where, as his feet 
touched the ground, so steep and slippery 
was the side of the mountain it seemed to 
recede from under them. His motion was 
swift, and so irregular as, utterly to con- 
fuse the faculties of the old soldier. Dur- 
ing its continuance, he supposed himself 
to be mounted and charging through the 
ranks of hisenemy. At every tree he made 
a blow, of course, as at a foot-soldier ; 
and just as he was making the cut ‘St. 
George ”’ at a half-burnt sapling he landed 
in the highway, and, to his utter amaze- 
ment, at the feet of his own spouse. When 
Mrs. Hollister, who was toiling up the 
‘hill, followed by at least twenty curious 
boys, leaning with one hand on the staff 
with which she ordinarily walked, and 
bearing in the other an empty bag, wit- 
‘nessed this exploit of her husband, indig- 
nation immediately got the better, not 
only of her religion, but of her philosophy. 

‘“Why, sargeant! is it flying ye are?” 
she cried—‘‘that I should live to see a 
husband of mine turn his back to an in- 
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telling the b’ys, as we come along, all 
about the saige of Yorrektown, and how 
ye was hurted ; and how ye’d be acting” 
the same ag’in the day; and I mate ye 
retraiting jist as the first gun is fired. 
Och! I may trow away the bag! for if 
there’s plunder, ’twill not be the wife of 
sich as yerself that will be privileged to 
be getting the same. They do say, too, 
there is a power of goold and silver in 
the place—the Lord forgive me for set- 
ting my heart on worrldly things; but 
what falls in the battle, there’s scripter 
for believing, is the just property of the 
victor.”’ ; 

“ Retreating !’’ exclaimed the amazed 
veteran; “‘where’s my horse? he has 
been shot under me—I——”’ 

“Ts the man mad ?’’ interrupted his 
wife—‘‘ devil the horse do ye own, sar- 
geant, and ye’re nothing but a shabby 
captain of malaishy. Oh! If the ra’al 
captain was here, *tis the other way ye’d 
be riding, dear, or you would not follow 
your laider !”’ 

While this worthy couple were thus dis- 
cussing events, the battle began to rage 
more violently than ever above them. 
When Leather-Stocking saw his enemy 
fairly under headway, as Benjamin would 
express it, he gave his attention to the 
right wing of the assailants. It would 
have been easy for Kirby, with his pow- 
erful frame, to have seized the moment 
to scale the bastion, and, with his great 
strength, to have sent both of its de- 
fenders in pursuit of the veteran; but 
hostility appeared to be the passion that 
the wood-chopper indulged the least in at 
that moment, for, in a voice that was 
heard by the retreating left wing, he 
shouted : 

‘‘Hurra! well done, captain! keep it 
up! how he handles his bush-book! he 
makes nothing of a sapling!’’ and such 
other encouraging exclamations to the 
flying veteran, until, overcome by mirth, 
the good-natured fellow seated himself on 
the ground, ‘kicking the earth with de- 
light, and giving vent to peal after peal 
of laughter. 

Natty stood all this time in a menacing 
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breastwork, watching with a quick and 
cautious eye the least movement of the 
assailants. The outcry unfortunately 
tempted the ungovernable curiosity of 
Hiram to take a peep from behind his 
cover at the state of the battle. Though 
this evolution was performed with great 
caution, in protecting his front, he left, 
like many a better commander, his rear 
exposed to the attacks of hisenemy. Mr. 
Doolittle belonged physically to a class of 
his countrymen to whom Nature has de- 
nied, in their formation, the use of curved 
lines. Everything about him was either 
straight or angular. But his tailor was a 
woman who worked, like a regimental 
contractor, by a set of rules that gave 
the same configuration to the whole hu- 
man species. Consequently, when Mr. 
Doolittle leaned forward in the manner 
described, a loose drapery appeared be- 
hind the tree, at which the rifle of Natty 
was pointed with the quickness of light- 
ning. A less experienced man would have 
aimed at the flowing robe, which hung 
like a festoon half-way to the earth; but 
the Leather-Stocking knew both the man 
and his female tailor better; and when 
the smart report of the rifle was heard, 
Kirby, who watched the whole maneuver 
in breathless expectation, saw the bark fly 
from the beech, and the cloth, at some dis- 
tance above the loose folds, wave at the 
same instant. No battery was ever un- 
masked with more promptitude than Hi- 
ram advanced from behind the tree at this 
summons. 

He made two or three steps, with great 
precision, to the front, and, placing one 
hand on the afflicted part, stretched forth 
the other, with a menacing air, toward 
Natty, and cried aloud : 

‘‘Gawl darn ye! this sha’n’t be settled 
so easy ; ll follow it up from the ‘ com- 
mon pleas’ to the ‘ court of errors.’ ”’ 

Such a shoking imprecation, from the 
mouth of so orderly a man as Squire Doo- 
little, with the fearless manner in which 
he exposed himself, together with, per- 
haps, the knowledge that Natty’s rifle 
was unloaded, encouraged the troops in 
the rear, who gave a loud shout and fired 
a volley into the tree-tops, after the con- 
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tents of the swivel. Animated by their 
own noise, the men now rushed on in ear- 
nest; and Billy Kirby, who thought the 
joke, good as it was, had gone far enough, 
was in the act of scaling the works, when 
Judge Temple appeared on the opposite 
side, exclaiming : 

«« Silence and peace ! why do I see mur- 
der and bloodshed attempted ? is not the 
law sufficient to protect itself, that armed 
bands must be gathered, as in rebellion 
and war, to see justice performed ? ” 

“°Tis the posse comitatus,’’ shouted the 
sheriff, from a distant rock, ‘‘who “ 

“‘Say rather a posse of demons. I com- 
mand the peace.”’ 

“Hold ! shed not blood !”’ cried a voice 
from the top of the Vision. ‘Hold, for 
the sake of Heaven, fire no more! all shall 
be yielded ! you shall enter the cave !”’ 

Amazement produced the desired effect. 
Natty, who had reloaded his piece, quietly 
seated himself on the logs, and rested his 
head.on his hands, while the ‘* Light In- 
fantry ’’ ceased their military movements, 
and waited the issue in suspense. 

In less than a minute Edwards came 
rushing down the hill, followed by Major 
Hartmann, with a velocity that was sur- 
prising for his years. They reached the 
terrace in an instant, from which the 
youth led the way by the hollow in the 
rock to the mouth of the cave, into which 
they both entered, leaving all without 
silent and gazing after them with aston- 
ishment. 


CHAPTER XL. 


“Tam dumb. 
Were you the doctor, and I knew you not ?” 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


DurRInG the five or six minutes that 
elapsed before the youth and Major reap- 
peared, Judge Temple and the sheriff, 
together with most of the volunteers, as- 
cended to the terrace, where the latter 
began to express their conjectures of the 
result, and to recount their individual 
services in the conflict. But the sight of 
the peace-makers ascending the ravine 
shut every mouth. 

On a rude chair, covered with undressed 
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deer-skins, they supported a human being, 
whom they seated carefully and respect- 
fully in the midst of the assembly. His 
head was covered by long, smooth locks 
of the color of snow. His dress, which 
was studiously neat and clean, was com- 
posed of such fabrics as none but the 
wealthiest classes wear, but was thread- 
bare and patched ; and on his feet were 
placed a pair of moccasins, ornamented in 
the best manner of Indian ingenuity. The 
outlines of his face were grave and digni- 
fied, though his vacant.eye, which opened 
and turned slowly to the faces of those 
around him in unmeaning looks, too sure- 
ly announced that the period had arrived 
when age brings the mental imbecility of 
childhood. 

Natty had followed the supporters of 
this unexpected object to the top of the 
cave, and took his station at a little dis- 
tance behind him, leaning on his rifle, in 
the midst of his pursuers, with a fearless- 
ness that showed that heavier interests 
than those which affected himself were to 
be decided. Major Hartmann placed him- 
self beside the aged man, uncovered, with 
his whole soul beaming through those eyes 
which so commonly danced with frolic and 
humor. Edwards rested with one hand 
familiarly but affectionately on the chair, 
though his heart was swelling with emo- 
tions that denied him utterance. 

All eyes were gazing intently, but each 
tongue continued mute. At length the 
decrepit stranger, turning his vacant 
looks from face to face, made a feeble 
attempt to rise, while a faint smile crossed 
his wasted face, like an habitual effort at 
courtesy, as he said in a hollow, tremulous 
voice : 

‘Be pleased to be seated, gentlemen. 
The council will open immediately. Each 
one who loves a good and virtuous king 
will wish to see these colonies continue 


loyal. Be seated—I pray you, be seated, 
gentlemen. The troops shall halt for the 
night.’’ 


«This is the wandering of insanity! ”’ 
said Marmaduke: ‘* who will explain this 
scene ?”’ 

‘“No, sir,’’ said Edwards, firmly, ‘ ’tis 
only the decay of nature ; who is answer- 
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able for its pitiful condition, remains to be 
shown.”’ 

“Will the gentlemen dine with us, my 
son ?’’ said the old stranger, turning to a 
voice that he both knew and loved. ‘‘Or- 
der a repast suitable for his Majesty’s 
officers. You know we have the best of 
game always at command.”’ 

“Who is this man?’’ asked Marma- 
duke, in a hurried voice, in which the 
dawnings of conjecture united with inter- 
est to put the question. ‘ 

“This man,’’ returned Edwards, calm- 
ly, his voice, however, gradually rising as 
he proceeded ; ‘‘ this man, sir, whom you 
behold hid in caverns, and deprived of 
everything that can make life desirable, 
was once the companion and counselor of 
those who ruled your country. This man, 
whom you see helpless and feeble, was 
once a warrior, So brave and fearless that 
even the intrepid natives gave him the 
name of the Fire-eater. This man, whom 
you now see destitute of even the ordinary 
comfort of a cabin, in which to shelter his 
head, was once the owner of great riches 
—and, Judge Temple, he was the rightful 
proprietor of this very soil on which we 
stand. This man was the father of ——”’ 

“This, then,’? cried Marmaduke, with 
a powerfulemotion, ‘‘ this, then, is the lost 
Major Effingham ! ”’ 

‘Lost indeed,”’ said the youth, fixing a 
piercing eye onthe other. 

“And you! and you!’’ continued the 
Judge, articulating with difficulty. 

‘Tam his grandson.”’ 

A minute passed in profound silence. 
All eyes were fixed on the speakers, and 
even the old German appeared to wait the 
issue in deep anxiety. But the moment 
of agitation soon passed. Marmaduke 
raised his head from his bosom, where it 
had sunk, not in shame, but in devout 
mental thanksgivings, and, as large tears 
fell over his fine manly face, he grasped 
the hand of the youth warmly, and said: 

“Oliver, I forgive all thy harshness— 
all thy suspicions. I now see it all. I 
forgive thee everything but suffering this 
aged man to dwell in such a place, when 
not only my habitation, but my fortune, 
were at his and thy command.”’ 
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*He’s true as ter steel!’’ shouted 
Major Hartmann; “ titn’t I tell you, lat, 
dat Marmatuke Temple vast a friend dat 
woult never fail in ter dime as of neet? ”’ 

“It is true, Judge Temple, that my 
opinions of your conduct have been stag- 
gered by what this worthy gentleman has 
told me. When I found it impossible to 
convey my grandfather. back whence the 
enduring love of this old man brought 
him, without detection and exposure, I 
went to the Mohawk, in quest of one of 
his former comrades, in whose justice I 
had dependence. He is your friend, Judge 
Temple, but if what he says be true, both 
my father and myself may have judged 
you harshly.” 

““You name your father !’’ said Marma- 
duke, tenderly—‘‘ was he, indeed, lost in 
the packet ? ”’ 

“He was. He had left me after several 
years of fruitless application and compara- 
tive poverty, in Nova Scotia, to obtain the 
compensation for his losses which the Brit- 
ish commissioners had at length awarded. 
After spending a year in England he was 
returning to Halifax, on his way to a 
government to which he had been ap- 
pointed in the West Indies, intending to 
go to the place where my grandfather had 
sojourned during and since the war, and 
take him with us.”’ 

“But thou!’ said Marmaduke, with 
powerful interest; “I had thought that 
thou hadst perished with him.”’ 

A flush passed over the cheeks of the 
young man, who gazed about him at the 
wondering faces of the volunteers, and 
continued silent. Marmaduke turned to 
the veteran captain, who just then re- 
joined his command, and said : 

‘*March thy soldiers back again, and 
dismiss them ; the zeal of the sheriff has 
much mistaken his duty.—Dr. Todd, I will 
thank you to attend to the injury which 
Hiram Doolittle has received in this un- 
toward affair.—Richard, you will oblige 
by sending up the carriage to the top of 
the hill.— Benjamin, return to your duty in 
my family.” 

Unwelcome as these orders were to most 
of the auditors, the suspicion that they 
had somewhat exceeded the wholesome 
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restraints of the law, and the habitual 
respect with which all the commands of 
the Judge were received, induced a prompt 
compliance. 

When they were gone, and the rock was 
left to the parties most interested in an 
explanation, Marmaduke, pointing to the 
aged Major Effingham, said to his grand- 
son: 

“‘ Had we not better remove thy parent 
from this open place until my carriage 
can arrive ? ”’ 

** Pardon me, sir, the air does him good, 
and he has taken it whenever there was 
no dread of a discovery. I know not how 
to act, Judge Temple; ought J, can I 
suffer Major Effingham to become an in- 
mate of your family ?”’ 

**Thou shalt be thyself the judge,”’ said 
Marmaduke. ‘‘ Thy father was my early 
friend. He intrusted his fortune to my 
care. When we separated he had such 
confidence in me that he wished no securi- 
ty, no evidence of the trust, even had there 
been time or convenience for exacting it. 
This thou hast heard ?”’ 

**Most truly, sir,’’ said Edwards, or 
rather Effingham, as we must now call 
him. 

‘«“We differed in politics. If the cause 
of this country was successful, the trust 
was sacred with me, for none knew of thy 
father’s interest. If the crown still held 
its sway, it would be easy to restore the 
property of so loyal a subject as Colonel 
Effingham. Is not this plain ? ’”’ 

‘«“The premises are good, sir,’’ contin- 
ued the youth, with the same incredulous 
look as before. 

‘« Listen—listen, poy,’’ said the German. 
“Dere is nota hair as of ter rogue in ter 
het of Herr Tchooge.’’ 

“We all know the issue of the strug- 
gle,’”’ continued Marmaduke, disregarding 
both. ‘* Thy grandfather was left in Con- 
necticut, regularly supplied by thy father 
with the means of such a subsistence as 
suited his wants. This I well knew, 
though J never had intercourse with him, 
even in our happiest days. Thy father 
retired with the troops to prosecute his 
claims on England. At all events, his 
losses must be great, for his real estates 
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were sold, and I became the lawful pur- 
chaser. It was not unnatural to wish 
that he might have no bar to its just 
recovery.”’ 

“There was none, but the difficulty of 
providing for so many claimants.”’ 

“‘But there would have been one, and 
an insuperable one, and I announced to 
the world that I held these estates, multi- 
plied, by the times and my industry, a 
hundred-fold in value, only as his trustee. 
Thou knowest that I supplied him with 
considerable sums, immediately after the 
war.”’ 

“You did, until——”’ 

‘‘My letters were returned unopened. 
Thy father had much of thy own spirit, 
Oliver ; he was sometimes hasty and rash.’’ 
The Judge continued, in a self-condemning 
manner: ‘‘ Perhaps my fault lies the other 
way; I may possibly look too far ahead, 
and calculate too deeply. It certainly 
was a severe trial to allow the man whom 
I most loved to think ill of me for seven 
years, in order that he might honestly 
apply for his just remunerations. But, 
had he opened my last letters, thou 
wouldst have learned the whole truth. 
Those I sent him to England, by what my 
agent writes me, he did read. He died, 
Oliver, knowing all. He died my friend, 
and I thought thou hadst died with him.”’ 

““Our poverty would not permit us to 
pay for two passages,’’ said the youth, 

“with the extraordinary emotion with 
which he ever alluded to the degraded 
state of his family; ‘‘I was left in the 
Province to wait for his return, and, when 
the sad news of his loss reached me, I was 
nearly penniless.”’ 

“And what didst thou, boy ?”’ asked 
Marmaduke, in a faltering voice. 

“T took my passage here in search of 
my grandfather, for | well knew that his 
resources were gone with the half-pay of 
my father. On reaching his abode I 
learned that he had left it in secret, though 
the reluctant hireling, who had deserted 
him in his poverty, owned, to my urgent 
entreaties, that he believed he had been 
carried away by an old man who had 
formerly been his servant. I knew at once 
it was Natty, for my father often——”’ 
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“Was Natty a servant of thy grand- 
father ?’’ exclaimed the Judge. 

“Of that too were you ignorant ?”’ said 
the youth in evident surprise. 

“‘How should I know it? Inever met 
the major, nor was the name of Bumppo 
ever mentioned to me.. I knew him only 
as a man of the woods, and one who lived 
by hunting. Such men are too common 
to excite surprise.”’ 

‘‘He was reared in the family of my 
grandfather; served him for many years 
during their campaigns at the West, where 
he became attached to the woods; and he 
was left here as a kind of locum tenens on 
the lands that old Mohegan (whose life 
my grandfather once saved) induced the 
Delawares to grant to him when they ad- 
mitted him as an honorary member of 
their tribe.”’ 

“This, then, is thy Indian blood ? ’’ 

“‘T have no other,’’ said Edwards, smil- 
ing—‘‘ Major Effingham was adopted as 
the son of Mohegan, who at that time was 
the greatest man in his nation; and my 
father, who visited those people when a 
boy, received the name of the Eagle from 
them, on account of the shape of his face, 
as Lunderstand. They have extended his 
title to me. . I have no other Indian blood 
or breeding ; though I have seen the hour, 
Judge Temple, when I could wish that such 
had been my lineage and education.”’ 

**Proceed with thy tale,’’ said Marma- 
duke. 

““T have but little more to say, sir. I 
followed to the lake where I had so often 
been told that Natty dwelt, and found him 
maintaining his old master in secret ; for 
even he could not bear ‘to exhibit to the 
world, in his poverty and dotage, a man 
whom a whole people once looked up to 
with respect.’’ 

‘* And what did you? ”’ 

“What did I! I spent my last money 
in purchasing a rifle, clad myself in a 
coarse garb, and learned to be a hunter by 
the side of Leather-Stocking. You know 
the rest, Judge Temple.”’ 

“Ant vere vast old Fritz Hartmann ? ” 
said the German, reproachfully ; “ didst 
never hear a name as of old Fritz Hart- 


/mann from ter mout of ter fader, lat?” 


The hunter himself was stretched on the 
white marble, pushing aside with his finge 
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“JT may have been mistaken, gentle-| care to see that justice should be done at 


men,’’ returned the youth; “but I had 
pride, and could not submit to such an ex- 
posure as this day even has reluctantly 
brought to light. I had plans that might 
have been visionary ; but, should my par- 
ent survive till autumn, I proposed taking 
him with me to the city, where we have 
distant relatives, who must have learned 
to forget the Tory by this time. He de- 
cays rapidly,’’ he continued, mournfully, 
“‘and must soon lie by the side of old Mo- 
hegan.”’ 

The air being pure, and the day fine, 


the party continued conversing on the’ 


rock, until the wheels of Judge Temple’s 
carriage were heard clattering up the 
side of the mountain, during which time 
the conversation was maintained with 
deep interest, each moment clearing up 
some doubtful action, and lessening the 
antipathy of the youth to Marmaduke. 
He no longer objected to the removal of 
his grandfather, who displayed a childish 
pleasure when he found himself seated 
once more in a carriage. When placed 
in the ample hall of the mansion-house, 
the eyes of the aged veteran turned slow- 
ly to the objects in the apartment, and a 
look like the dawn of intellect would, for 
-moments, flit across his features, when he 
invariably offered some useless courtesies 
to those near him, wandering painfully in 
his subjects. The exercise and the change 
soon produced an exhaustion that caused 
them to remove him to his bed, where he 
lay for hours, evidently sensible of the 
change in his comforts, and exhibiting 
that mortifying picture of human nature, 
which too plainly shows that the propen- 
sities of the animal continue even after 
the nobler part of the creature appears to 
have vanished. 

Until his parent was placed comfort- 
ably in bed, with Natty seated at his 
side, Effingham did not quit him. He 
then obeyed a summons to the library of 
the Judge, where he found the latter, with 
Major Hartmann, waiting for him. 

‘Read this paper, Oliver,” said Mar- 
maduke to him, as he entered, ‘‘and thou 
wilt find that, so far from intending thy 


family wrong during life, it has been my | 


even a later day.”’ 

The youth took the paper, which his 
first glance told him was the will of the 
Judge. Hurried and agitated as he was, 
he discovered that the date corresponded 
with the time of the unusual depression 
of Marmaduke. As he proceeded his eyes 
began to moisten, and the hand which 
held the instrument shook violently. 

The will commenced with the usual 
forms, spun out by the ingenuity of Mr. 
Van der School; but, after this subject 
was fairly exhausted, the pen of Mar- 
maduke became plainly visible. In clear, 
distinct, manly,. and even eloquent lan- 
guage, he recounted his obligations to 
Colonel Effingham, the nature of their 
connection, and the circumstances in 
which they separated. He then pro- 
ceeded to relate the motives of his si- 
lence, mentioning, however, large sums 
that he had forwarded to his friend, 
which had been returned with the let- 
ters unopened. After this, he spoke of 
his search for the grandfather who un- 
accountably disappeared, and his fears 
that the direct heir of the trust was 
buried in the ocean with his father. 

After, in short, recounting in a clear 
narrative, the events which our readers 
must now be able to connect, he proceeded 
to make a fair and exact statement of the 
sums left in his care by Colonel Effing- 
ham. A devise of his whole estate to cer- 
tain responsible trustees followed ; to hold 
the same for the benefit, in equal moieties, 
of his daughter, on one part, and of Oliver 
Effingham, formerly a major in the army 
of Great Britain, and of his son Edward 
Effingham, and of his son Edward Oliver 
Effingham, or to the survivor of them, 
and the descendants of such survivor, 
forever, on the other part. The trust was 
to endure until 1810, when, if no person 
appeared, or could be found, after suffi- 
cient notice to claim the moiety so devised, 
then a certain sum, calculating the prin- 
cipal and interest of his debt to Colonel 
Effingham, was to be paid to the heirs-at- 
law of the Effingham family, and the bulk 
of his estate was to be conveyed in fee to 
his daughter, or her heirs. 
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The tears fell from the eyes of the young 
man, as he read this undeniable testimony 
of the good faith of Marmaduke, and his 
bewildered gaze was still fastened on the 
paper, when a voice, that thrilled on every 
nerve, spoke near him, saying: 

“Do you yet doubt us, Oliver? ”’ 

«‘T have never doubted you /’’ cried the 
youth, recovering his recollection and his 
voice, as he sprang to seize the hand of 
Elizabeth ; ‘‘no, not one moment has my 
faith in you wavered.”’ 

** And my father 

‘‘God bless him !”’ 

“*T thank thee, my son,”’ said the Judge, 
exchanging a warm pressure of the hand 
with the youth ; ‘‘ but we have both erred : 
thou hast been too hasty, and I have been 
too slow. One-half of my estates shall be 
thine as soon as they can be conveyed to 
thee ; and, if what my suspicions tell me 
be true, I suppose the other must follow 
speedily.”’ He took the hand which he 
held, and united it with that of his daugh- 
ter, and motioned toward the door to the 
major. 

“T telt you vat, gal!’’ said the old Ger- 
man, good-humoredly ; “if I vast as I 
vast ven Iservit mit his grandfader on ter 
lakes, ter lazy tog shouldn’t vin ter prize 
as for nottin’.”’ 

«Come, come, old Fritz,’’ said the Judge; 
‘“vyou are seventy, not seventeen ; Richard 
waits for you with a bowl of eggnog, in the 
hall.”’ 

«‘ Richart ! ter duyvel !’’ exclaimed the 
other, hastening out of the room; ‘‘he 
makes ter nog ast for ter horse. I vilt 
show ter sheriff mit my own hants! ‘Ter 
duyvel ! I pelieve he sweetens mit ter Yan- 
kee melasses !”’ 

Marmaduke smiled and nodded affection- 
ately at the young couple, and closed the 
door after them. If any of our readers 
expect that we are going to open it again, 
for their gratification, they are mistaken. 

The tete-d-tete continued for a very un- 
reasonable time—how long we shall not 
say; but it was ended by six o’clock in 
the evening, for at that hour Monsieur Le 
Quoi made his appearance, agreeably to 
the appointment of the preceding day, and 
claimed the ear of Miss Temple. He was 
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to another. 
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admitted; when he made an offer of his 
hand, with much suavity, together with 
his ‘‘amis beeg and leet’, his pére, his 
mere, and his sucreboosh.’’? Elizabeth 
might, possibly, have previously entered 
into some embarrassing and binding en- 
gagements with Oliver, for she declined 
the tender of all, in terms as polite, though 
perhaps a little more decided, than those 
in which they were made. 

The Frenchman soon joined the German 
and the sheriff in the hall, who compelled 
him to take a seat with them at the table, 
where, by the aid of punch, wine and egg- 
nog, they soon extracted from the com- 
plaisant Monsieur Le Quoi the nature of 
his visit. It was evident that he had 
made the offer, as a duty which a well- 
bred man owed to a lady in such a re- 
tired place, before he had left the country, 
and that his feelings were but very little, 
if at all, interested in the matter. Aftera 
few potations, the waggish pair persuaded 
the exhilarated Frenchman that there was 
an inexcusable partiality in offering to one 
lady and not extending a similar courtesy 
Consequently, about nine, 
Monsieur Le Quoi sallied forth to the rec- 
tory on a similar mission to Miss Grant, 
which proved as successful as his first 
effort in love. 

When he returned to the mansion-house 
at ten, Richard and the major were still 
seated at the table. ‘They attempted to 
persuade the Gaul, as the sheriff called 
him, that he should next try Remarkable 
Pettibone. But, though stimulated by 
mental excitement and wine, two hours of 
abstruse logic were thrown away on this 
subject ; for he declined their advice, with 
a pertinacity truly astonishing in so po- 
lite a man. 

When Benjamin lighted Monsieur Le 
Quoi from the door, he said, at parting : 

* Tf-so-be, Mounsheer, you’d run along- 
side Mistress Pettybones, as the Squire 
Dickens was bidding ye, ’tis my notion 
you'd have been grappled ; in which case, 
(ye see, you mought have been troubled 
in swinging clear ag’in in a handsome 
manner ; for thof Miss ’Lizzy and the par- 
son’s young ’un be tidy little vessels, that 


| shoot by a body on a wind, Mistress Re- 
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when you once takes ’em in tow, they 
doesn’t like to be cast off ag’in.”’ 


CHAPTER XLI. 


“Yes, sweep ye on !—We will not leave, 
For them who triumph those who grieve. 
With that armada gay 
Be laughter loud, and jocund shout— 
—But with that skiff 
Abides the minstrel tale.” 
—LORD OF THE ISLES. 


THE events of our tale’carry us through 
the summer ; and after making nearly the 
circle of the year, we must conclude our 
labors in the delightful month of October. 
Many important incidents had, however, 
occurred in the intervening period ; a few 
of which it may be necessary to recount. 

The two principal were the marriage 
of Oliver and Elizabeth, and the death of 
Major Effingham. They both took place 
early in September; and the former pre- 
ceded the latter only a few days. The old 
man passed away like the last glimmer- 
ing of a taper ; and, though his death cast 
a melancholy over the family, grief could 
not follow such an end. 

One of the chief concerns of Marmaduke 
was to reconcile the even conduct of a 
magistrate with the course that his feel- 
ings dictated to the criminals. The day 
succeeding the discovery at the cave, 
however, Natty and Benjamin re-entered 
the jail peaceably, where they continued 
well fed and comfortable, until the return 
of an express to Albany, who brought the 
governor’s pardon to the Leather-Stock- 
ing. In the meantime, proper means 
were employed to satisfy Hiram for the 
assaults on his person ; and on the same 
day the two comrades issued together into 
society again, with their characters not 
at all affected by the imprisonment. 

Mr. Doolittle began to discover that nei- 
ther architecture nor his law was quite 
suitable to the growing wealth and intel- 
ligence of the settlement ; and after exact- 
ing the last cent that was attainable in his 
compromise, to use the language of the 
country, he ‘‘ pulled up stakes,’’ and pro- 
ceeded farther west, scattering his profes- 
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the land ; vestiges of both of which are to 
be discovered there even to the present 
hour. 

Poor Jotham, whose life paid the forfeit- 
ure of his folly, acknowledged, before he 
died, that his reasons for believing in a 
mine were extracted from the lips of a 
sibyl, who, by looking in a magic glass, 
was enabled to discover the hidden treas- 
ures of the earth. Such superstition was 
frequent in the new settlements ; and, after 
the first surprise was over, the better part 
of the community forgot the subject. But, 
at the same time that it removed from 
the breast of Richard a lingering suspicion 
of the acts of the three hunters, it con- 
veyed a mortifying lesson to him, which 
brought many quiet hours, in future, to 
his cousin Marmaduke. It may be re- 
membered that the sheriff confidently pro- 
nounced this to be no ‘‘ visionary ’’ scheme, 
and that word was enough to shut his lips, 
at any time within the next ten years. 

Monsieur Le Quoi, who has been intro- 
duced to our readers because no picture of 
that country would be faithful without 
some such character, found the island of 


| Martinique, and his ‘‘ sucreboosh,”’ in pos- 


session of the English; but Marmaduke 
and his family were much gratified in soon 
hearing that he had returned to his bu- 
reau, in Paris; where he afterward issued 
yearly bulletins of his happiness, and of 
his gratitude to his friends in America. 
With this brief explanation, we must 
return to our narrative. Let the Ameri- 
can reader imagine one of our mildest 
October mornings, when the sun seems a 
ball of silvery fire, and the elasticity of the 
air is felt while it is inhaled, imparting 
vigor and life to the whole system; the 
weather, neither too warm nor too cold, 
but of that happy temperature which stirs 
the blood, without bringing the lassitude of 
spring. It was on sucha morning, about 
the middle of the month,that Oliver entered 
the hall where Elizabeth was issuing her 
usual orders for the day, and requesting 
her to join him in a short excursion to the 
lakeside. The tender melancholy in the 
manner of her husband caught the atten- 
tion of Elizabeth, who instantly abandoned 
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her concerns, threw a light shawl across 
her shoulders, and, concealing her raven 
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“Perhaps not here, but there are other 
places besides Templeton, and other 


hair under a gypsy, she took his arm, and | churches besides ‘ New St. Paul’s.’” 


submitted herself, without a question, to 
his guidance. They crossed the bridge, 
and had turned from the highway, along 
the margin of the lake, before a word was 
exchanged. Elizabeth well knew, by the 
direction, the object of the walk, and re- 
spected the feelings of her companion too 
much to indulge in untimely conversation. 
But when they gained the open fields, and 
her eye roamed over the placid lake, cov- 
ered with wild fowl already journeying 
from the great northern waters to seek a 
warmer sun, but lingering to play in the 
limpid sheet of the Otsego, and to the 
sides of the mountain, which were gay 
with the thousand dyes of autumn, as if to 
grace their bridal, the swelling heart of 
the young wife burst out in speech. 

“« This is not a time for silence, Oliver !’’ 
she said, clinging more fondly to his arm ; 
“‘everything in Nature seems to speak 
praises of the Creator; why should we, 
who have so much to be grateful for, be 
silent ?”’ 

“Speak on!’ said her husband, smil- 
ing; ‘‘I love the sounds of your voice. 
You must anticipate our errand hither : 
I have told you my plans: how do you 
like them ? ”’ 

“‘T must first see them,’’ returned his 
wife. ‘But I have had my plans, too; 
it is time I should begin to divulge 
them.’’ 

“You! It is something for the com- 
fort of my old friend, Natty, I know.”’ 

“Certainly of Natty; but we have 
other friends besides the Leather-Stock- 
ing to serve. Do you forget Louisa and 
her father ? ”’ 

““No, surely; have I not given one of 
the best farms in the county to the good 
divine? As for Louisa, I should wish you 
to keep her always near us.”’ 

“You do!” said Elizabeth, slightly 
compressing her lips; “but poor Louisa 
may have other views for herself; she may 
wish to follow my example, and marry.” 

“JT don’t think it,” said Effingham, 
musing a moment; ‘‘I really don’t know 
any one hereabouts good enough for her.’’ 


“Churches, Elizabeth! you would not 
wish to lose Mr. Grant, surely! Though 
simple, he is an excellent man. I shall 
never find another who has half the ven- 
eration for my orthodoxy. You would 
humble me from a saint to a very com- 
mon sinner.’ 

“Tt must be done,-sir,’’ returned the 
lady, with a half-concealed smile, ‘‘ though 
it degrades you from an angel to a man.”’ 

‘But you forgét the farm ?”’ 

“‘Hecan lease it, as others do. Besides, 
would you have a clergyman toil in the 
fields ? ”’ 

““Where can he go? You forget Louisa.”’ 

“No, I do not forget Louisa,’’ said Eliz- 
abeth, again compressing her beautiful 
lips. ‘“ You know, Effingham, that my 
father has told you that I ruled him, and 
that I should rule you. Iam now about 
to exert my power.”’ 

«Anything, anything, dear Elizabeth, 
but not at the expense of us all; not at 
the expense of your friend.”’ 

“How do you know, sir, that it will be 
so much at the expense of my friend?” 
said the lady, fixing her eyes with a search- 
ing look on his countenance, where they 
met only the unsuspecting expression of 
manly regret. 

‘How do I know it? why, it is natural 
that she should regret us.”’ 

“Tt is our duty to struggle with our 
natural feelings,’’ returned the lady ; ‘‘and 
there is but little cause to fear that such 
a spirit as Louisa’s will not effect it.’’ 

“But what is your plan?” 

‘* Listen, and you shall know. My father 
has procured a call for Mr. Grant, to one 
of the towns on the Hudson, where he can 
live more at his ease than in journeying 
through these woods ; where he can spend 
the evening of his life in comfort and 
quiet ; and where his daughter may meet 
with such society, and form such a connec- 
tion, as may be proper for one of her years 
and character.” 

“Bess ! you amaze me! I did not think 
you had been such a manager ! ”’ 

“Oh! Imanage more deeply than you 
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imagine, sir,’’ said the wife archly smiling 
again; ‘“‘but it is my will, and it is your 
duty to submit—for a time at least.’’ 

Effingham laughed; but, as they ap- 
proached the end of their walk, the subject 
was changed by common consent. 

The place at which they arrived was the 
little spot of level ground where the cabin 
of the Leather-Stocking had so long stood. 
Elizabeth found it entirely cleared of rub- 
bish, and beautifully laid down in turf, by 
the removal of sods, which, in common with 
the surrounding country, had grown gay, 
under the influence of profuse showers, as 
if a second spring had passed over the 
land. This little place was surrounded by 
a circle of mason work, and they entered 
by a small gate, near which, to the sur- 
prise of both, the rifle of Natty was leaning 
against the wall. Hector and the slut re- 
posed on the grass by its side, as if con- 
scious that, however altered, they were 
lying on the ground, and were surrounded 
by objects with which they were familiar. 
The hunter himself was stretched on the 
earth before a head-stone of white marble, 
pushing aside with his fingers the long 
grass that had already sprung up from 
the luxuriant soil around its base, appar- 
ently to lay bare the inscription. By the 
side of this stone, which was a simple slab 
at the head of a grave, stood a rich monu- 
ment, decorated with an urn, and orna- 
mented with the chisel. 

Oliver and Elizabeth approached the 
graves with a light tread, unheard by 
the old hunter, whose sunburnt face was 
working, and whose eyes twinkled as if 
something impeded their vision. After 
some little time Natty raised himself 
siowly from the ground, and said aloud: 

‘Well, well—I’m bold to say it’s all 
right! There’s something that I sup- 
pose is reading; butI can’t make any- 
thing of it ; though the pipe and the toma- 
hawk, and the moccasins, be pretty well 
—pretty well, fora man that, I dares to 
say, never seed ’ither of the things. Ah’s 
me! there they lie, side by side, happy 
enough ! Who will there be to put me in 
the ’arth when my time comes ?”’ 

‘When that unfortunate hour arrives, 
Natty, friends shall not be wanting to per- 


form the last offices for you,” said Oliver, 
a little touched at the hunter’s soliloquy. 

The old man turned, without manifest- 
ing surprise, for he had got the Indian 
habits in this particular, and, running his 
hand under the bottom of his nose, seemed 
to wipe away his sorrow with the action. 

*“You’ve come out to see the graves, 
children, have ye?’’ he said, ‘‘ well, well, 
they’re wholesome sights to young as 
well as old.”’ 

“7 hope they are fitted to your liking,”’ 
said Effingham; “‘no one has a better 
right than yourself to be consulted in 
the matter.”’ 

“Why, seeing that I a’n’t used to fine 
graves,’’ returned the old man, ‘“‘it is 
but little matter consarning my taste. 
Ye laid the major’s head to the west, and 
Mohegan’s to the east, did ye, lad ?”’ 

«« At your request it was done.’’ 

““ It’s so best,’’ said the hunter; ‘‘ they 
thought they had to journey dilferent ways, 
children; though there is One greater 
than all, who’ll bring the just together, at 
His own time, and who’ll whiten the skin 
of a blackamoor, and place him on a foot- 
ing with princes.”’ 

«There is but little reason to doubt 
that,’’ said Elizabeth, whose decided tones 
were changed to a soft, melancholy voice ; 
“T trust we shall all meet again, and be 
happy together.”’ 

‘Shall we, child, shall we ?”’ exclaimed 
the hunter, with unusual fervor, ‘‘there’s 
comfort in that thought, too. But before 
I go, I should like to know what ’tis you 
tell these people that be flocking into the 
country like pigeons in the spring, of the 
old Delaware, and of the bravest white 
man that ever trod the hills.”’ 

Effingham and Elizabeth were surprised 
at the manner of the Leather-Stocking, 
which was unusually impressive and 
solemn; but, attributing it to the scene, 
the young man turned to the monument, 
and read aloud: 

«<“Sacred to the memory of Oliver 
Effingham, Esquire, formally a Major in 
his B. Majesty’s 60th Foot; a soldier of 
tried valor; a subject of chivalrous loy- 
alty; and a man of honesty. To these 
virtues he added the graces of a Christian. 
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The morning of his life was spent in honor, 
wealth, and power; but its evening was 
obscured by poverty, neglect, and disease, 
which were alleviated only by the tender 
care of his old, faithful, and upright friend 
and attendant, Nathaniel Bumppo. His 
descendants rear this stone to the virtues 
of the master, and to the enduring grati- 
tude of the servant.’ ”’ 

The Leather-Stocking started at the 
sound of his own name, and a smile of joy 
illuminated his features, as he said : 

«‘ And did ye say it, lad? have you then 
got the old man’s name cut in the stone, 
by the side of his master’s? God bless ye, 
children ! ’twas a kind thought, and kind- 
ness goes to the heart as life shortens.”’ 

Elizabeth turned her back to the speak- 
ers. Effingham made a fruitless effort 
before he succeeded in saying: ‘It is 
there cut in plain marble, but it should 
have been written in letters of gold !”’ 

“Show me the name, boy,” said Natty, 
with simple eagerness; ‘‘let me see my 
own name placed in such honor. ’Tis a 
gin’rous gift to a man who leaves none of 
his name and family behind him in a coun- 
try where he has tarried so long.”’ 

Effingham guided his finger to the spot, 
and Natty followed the windings of the 
letters to the end with deep interest, when 
he raised himself from the tomb, and said : 

“JT suppose it’s all right ; and it’s kindly 
thought, and kindly done! But what have 
ye put over the red-skin ? ”’ 

«You shall hear : 

‘‘«This stone is raised to the memory 
of an Indian Chief, of the Delaware tribe, 
who was known by the several names of 
John Mohegan ; Mohican——’”’ 

‘« Mo-hee-can, lad, they call theirselves ! 
*hecan.”’ 

*¢* Mohican ; and Chingagook 

“’Gach, boy; ’gach-gook ; Chingach- 
gook, which interpreted, means Big-sar- 
pent. The name should be set down 
right, for an Indian’s name has always 
some meaning in it.”’ 

“‘T will see it altered. ‘He was the 
last of his people who continued to inhabit 
this country; and it may be said of him 
that his faults were those of an Indian, 
and his virtues those of a man.’ ”’ 
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«You never said truer word, Mr. Oliver; 
ah’s me! if you had know’d him as I did, 
in his prime, in that very battle where 
the old gentleman, who sleeps by his side, 
saved his life, when them thieves, the 
Iroquois, had him at the stake, you’d 
have said all that, and more, too. I cut 
the thongs with this very hand, and gave 
him my own tomahawk and knife, seeing 
that the rifle was always my fav’rite 
weapon. He did lay about him like a 
man! I met him as I was coming home 
from the trail, with eleven Mingo scalps 
on his pole. You needn’t shudder, Mad- 
am Effingham, for they was all from 
shaved heads and warriors. When I look 
about me, at these hills, where I used to 
could count sometimes twenty smokes, 
curling over the tree-tops, from the Dela- 
ware camps, it raises mournful thoughts 
to think that not a red-skin is left of them 
all; unless it be a drunken vagabond 
from the Oneidas, or them Yankee In- 
dians, who, they say, be moving up from 
the seashore ; and who belong to none of 
God’s creatures, to my seeming, being, 
as it were, neither fish nor flesh—neither 
white man nor savage. Well, well! the 
time has come at last, and I must go——”’ 

“Go!” echoed Edwards, ‘‘ whither do 
you go0?”’ 

The Leather-Stocking, who had imbib- 
ed, unconsciously, many of the Indian 
qualities, though he always thought of 
himself as of a civilized being, compared 
with even the Delawares, averted his face 
to conceal the workings of his muscles, as 
he stooped to lift a large pack from be- 
hind the tomb, which he placed deliber- 
ately on his shoulders. 

““Go!” exclaimed Elizabeth, approach- 
ing him with a hurried step; “you should 
not venture so far in the woods alone, at 
your time of life, Natty ; indeed, it is im- 
prudent. He is bent, Effingham, on some 
distant hunting.’’ 

“What Mrs. Effingham tells you is 
true, Leather-Stocking,”’ said Edwards; 
“there can be no necessity for your sub- 
mitting to such hardships now. So throw 
aside your pack, and confine your hunt to 
the mountains near us, if you will go.” 

‘Hardship! *tis a pleasure, children, 
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and the greatest that is left me on this 
side the grave.’’ 

“No, no; you shall not go tosuch a dis- 
tance,”’ cried Elizabeth, laying her white 
hand on his deerskin pack—‘‘ I am right ! 
I feel his camp-kettle, and a canister of 
powder! He must not be suffered to 
wander so far from us, Oliver; remember 
how suddenly Mohegan dropped away.”’ 

“T know’d the parting would come 
hard, children—I know’d it would !’’ said 
Natty, “and so I got aside to look at the 
graves by myself, and thought if I left ye 
the keepsake which the major gave me, 
when we first parted in the woods, ye 
wouldn’t take it unkind, but would know 
that, let the old man’s body go where it 
might, his feelings stayed behind him.”’ 

** This means something more than com- 
mon,’’ exclaimed the youth. ‘‘ Where is 
it, Natty, that you purpose going ?”’ 

The hunter drew nigh him with a confi- 
dent, reasoning air, as if what he had to say 
would silence all objections, and replied : 

‘““Why, lad, they tell me that on the 
big lakes there’s the best of hunting and 
a great range, without a white man on it, 
unless it may be one like myself. [’m 
weary of living in clearings and where the 
hammer is sounding in my ears from sun- 
rise to sundown. And though I’m much 
bound to ye both, children—I wouldn’t say 
it if it was not true—I crave to go into the 
woods ag’in—I do.”’ 

“© Woods !’’ echoed Elizabeth, trembling 
with her feelings; ‘‘do you not call these 
endless forests woods ? ”’ 

«Ah! child, these be nothing to a man 
that’s used to the wilderness. I have took 
but little comfort sin’ your father come on 
with his settlers; but I wouldn’t go far 
while the life was in the body that lies 
under the sod there. But now he’s gone, 
and Chingachgook is gone, and you be 
both young and happy. Yes! the big 
house has rung with merriment this 
month past! And now, I thought, was 
the time to get a little comfort in the close 


of my days. Woods! indeed! I doesn’t 
call these woods, Madam Effingham, 


where I lose myself every day of my life 
in the clearings.”’ 
“If there be anything wanting to your 
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comfort, name it, Leather-Stocking ; if it 
be attainable it is yours.” 

“You mean all for the best, lad, I 
know, and so does madam, too; but your 
ways isn’t my ways. ’Tis like the dead 
there, who thought, when the breath was 
in them, that one went east, and one went 
west, to find their heavens; but they’ll 
meet at last, and so shall we, children. 
Yes, ind as you’ve begun, and we shall 
meet in the land of the just at last.’’ 

‘‘This is so new! so unexpected !”’ said 
Elizabeth, in almost breathless excite- 
ment; ‘‘I had thought you meant to live 
with us and die with us, Natty.” 

“Words are of no avail,’ exclaimed 
her husband: “‘the habits of forty years 
are not to be dispossessed by the ties of a 
day. I know you too well to urge you 
further, Natty; unless you will let me 
build you a hut on one of the distant hills, 
where we can sometimes see you, and 
know that you are comfortable.”’ 

“Don’t fear for the Leather-Stocking, 
children; God will see that his days be 
provided for, and his ind happy. I know 
you mean all for the best, but our ways 
doesn’t agree. I love the woods, and ye 
relish the face of man; leat when hungry, 
and drink when a-dry ; and ye keep stated 
hours and rules; nay, nay, you even over- 
feed the dogs, lad, from pure kindness ; 
and hounds should be gaunty to run well. 
The meanest of God’s creatures be made 
for some use, and I’m formed for the wil- 
derness. If ye love me, let me go where 
my soul craves to be ag’in !”’ 

The appeal was decisive; and not an- 
other word of entreaty for him to remain 
was then uttered; but Elizabeth bent her 
head to her bosom and wept, while her 
husband dashed away the tears from his 
eyes ; and, with hands that almost refused 
to perform their office, he produced his 
pocket-book, and extended a parcel of 
bank-notes to the hunter. 

“Take these,’’ he said, ‘‘at least take 
these; secure them about your person, 
and in the hour of need they will do you 
good service.”’ 

The old man took the notes, and ex- 
amined them with a curious eye. 

‘This, then, is some of the new-fash- 
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ioned money that they’ve been making 
at Albany, out of paper! it can’t be worth 
much to they that hasn’t larning! No, 
no, lad—take back the stuff; it will do 
me no sarvice. I took kear to get all the 
Frenchman’s powder afore he broke up, 
and they say lead grows where I’m going. 
It isn’t even fit for wads, seeing that I use 
none but leather !—Madam Effingham, let 
an old man kiss your hand, and wish God’s 
choicest blessings on you and your’n.”’ 

“Once more let me beseech you, stay !”’ 
cried Elizabeth. ‘‘Do not, Leather-Stock- 
ing, leave me to grieve for a man who has 
twice rescued me from death, and who 
has served those I love so faithfully. For 
my sake, if not for your own, stay. I 
shall see you in those frightful dreams 
that still haunt my nights, dying in pov- 
erty and age, by the side of those terrific 
beasts you slew. There will be no evil 
that sickness, want and solitude can in- 
flict, that my fancy will not conjure as 
your fate. Stay with us, old man, if not 
for your own sake, at least for ours.”’ 

“Such thoughts and bitter dreams, 
Madam Effingham,” returned the hunter, 
solemnly, ‘‘ will never haunt an innocent 
parson long. They’ll pass away with 
God’s pleasure. And if the cat-a-mounts 
be yet brought to your eyes in sleep, ’tis 
not for my sake, but to show you the 
power of Him that led me there to save 
you. Trust in God, madam, and your 
honorable husband, and the thoughts for 
an old man like me can never be long nor 
bitter. I pray that the Lord will keep 
you in mind—the Lord that lives in clear- 
ings as well as in the wilderness—and 
bless you, and all that belong to you, 
from this time till the great day when the 
whites shall meet the red-skins in judg- 
ment, and justice shall be the law, and 
not power.” 

Elizabeth raised her head, and offered 
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her colorless cheek to his salute, when he 
lifted his cap and touched it respectfully. 
His hand was grasped ‘with convulsive 
fervor by the youth, who continued silent. 
The hunter prepared himself for his jour- 
ney, drawing his belt tighter, and wast- 
ing his moments in the little reluctant 
movements of a sorrowful departure. 
Once or twice he assayed to speak, but 
arising in his throat prevented it. At 
length he shouldered his rifle, and cried 
with a clear huntsman’s call that echoed 
through the woods: 

‘“« He-e-e-re, he-e-e-re, pups—away, 
dogs, away !—ye’ll be footsore afore ye 
see the end of the journey !”’ 

The hounds leaped from the earth at 
this cry, and scenting around the grave 
and silent pair, as if conscious of their 
own destination, they followed humbly 
at the heels of their master. <A short 
pause succeeded, during which even the 
youth concealed his face on his grand- 
father’s tomb. When pride of manhood, 
however, had suppressed the feelings of 
nature, he turned to renew his entreaties, 
but saw that the cemetery was occupied 
only by himself and his wife. 

‘“‘Heis gone !”’ cried Effingham. 

Elizabeth raised her face, and saw the 
old hunter standing looking back for a 
moment, on the verge of the wood. As 
he caught their glances, he drew his hard 
hand hastily across his eyes again, waved 
it on high for an adieu, and, uttering a 
forced cry to his dogs, who were crouch- 
ing at his feet, he entered the forest. 

This was the last they ever saw of the 
Leather- Stocking, whose rapid move- 
ments preceded the pursuit which Judge 
Temple both ordered and conducted. 
He had gone far toward the setting sun 
—the foremost in that band of pioneers 
who are opening the way for the march of 
the nation across the continent. 


END OF VOLUME ONE. 
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